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PREFACE. 


In bringing to a conclusion another Volume of “ SHarer’s MaGazineg,” the Editor begs to 
offer his warmest acknowledgments for the continued support of his Subscribers, notwith- 
standing the immense number of similar publications which have been lately issued, under the 
auspices of the most distinguished writers. Far indeed from looking upon these periodicals 
with a jealous eye, the proprietors rather rejoice that the good example set by themselves and 
one or two other old established journals, that, namely, of diffusing valuable information blended 
with harmless amusement, is becoming more extensively imitated, and likely to act as an 
antidote to the deluge of demoralizing literature, the statistics of which are frightful, and which 
has for its object the subversion of’ all religion, morality, and government. In the midst of this 
crowd of new competitors for public favour, SaarPr’s Macazine has kept the even tenor of 
its way, distinguished, we trust, for its decided recognition of those principles which have 


obtained for it the confidence of its numerous subscribers. 


We may appeal to our pages as to whether anything of doubtful morality, or of covert 
antagonism to religious truth, is there to be met with; or whether, in our reviewing columns, 
we have not used what influence we possess, for the purpose of recommending works distin- 
guished by sound- Christian principle ; while in the fictions which give life and interest to the 
pages of our Magazine, is to be met no taint of indelicacy, and no insidious loosening of 
the moralities of social life. In the same spirit that we have begun it is our intention still to 


persevere, and thus to earn a continuance of that support hitherto so liberally afforded to the 


proprietors of “ SHaRPs.” 
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GOLDSMITH, AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS,' 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 


Or all the labourers in our literary vineyard there 
is scarcely one whose name has a more familiar, house- 
hold sound than that of Oliver Goldsmith. ‘There is 
assuredly no writer of the last century for whom we 
entertain a stronger feeling of personal regard. His 
character is endeared to us as much by its innate 
goodness as by its amiable weaknesses. ‘The 
epithet,” says Washington Irving, “so often heard, 
and in such kindly tones of ‘Poor Goldsmith!’ speaks 
volumes. Jew, who consider the real compound of 
admirable and whimsical qualities which form his 
character, would wish to prune away its eccentricities, 
trim its grotesque luxuriance, and clip it down to the 
decent formalities of rigid virtue. ‘Let not his 
frailties be remembered,’ said Johnson, ‘he was a 
very great man.’ But, for our part, we rather say 
‘ Let them be remembered,’ since their tendency is to 
endear ; and we question whether he himself would 
not feel gratified in hearing his reader, after dwelling 
with admiration on the proofs of his greatness, close 
the volume with the kind-hearted phrase, so fondly 
and familiarly ejaculated, of ‘Poor Goldsmith !’” 

We are pleased to number the author of “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” and the “Sketch Book,” among the 


biographers of Goldsmith. No man has shown a more | 


lively appreciation or a more exquisite sense of the 
peaceful virtues and peculiar attractions of English 
domestic life than the gifted American; and we must 
add that no modern writer of English prose has more 
closely resembled the author of the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” as well in his clear, lucid, and flowing style, as 
in the genial, gentle, and loving thoughts scattered 
through his pages. In the preface to the present 
biography, Mr. Irving has gracefully acknowledged his 
obligations to Goldsmith, and his early predilections foi 
his writings, by addressing to him Dante’s apostrophe 
to Virgil :-— 
“Ty se’ lo mio maestro, el mio autore ; 

Tn se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 

Lo bello stile, che m’ ha fatto onore.” 

Mr. Forster’s spirited and eloquent sketch, thoug! 
deformed by certain mannerisms, or rather Carlylisms 
which we would rather have seen avoided, is, unques 
tionably, a valuable addition to our standard literar: 
biography ; whilst to the “voluminous and indefati 
gable”? Mr. Prior belongs the undisputed honour o! 
“() The Life of Olver Goldsmith, M.B from a variety o 
Onginal Sources, by James Prior, 2 vols 1887. The Life and Ad 
ventures of Oliver Goldsmith a biography, in four books, by Joh: 


Forster, 1848, Oliver Goldsmith. a biography, by Washingto! 
Irving. 1849. oe 


Vor YT. 
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having colletted and preserved, from tradition and 
other sources, nearly all the particulars of Goldsmith’s 
life, which could by possibility be discovered. We 
do not wish to disparage the patient research and 
enthusiastic labours of Mr. Prior, when we speak of 
Mr. Forster’s work as readable, valuable and en- 
tertaining ; for the diligent compiler and the skilful 
adapter are in our opinion equally entitled to their 
meed of approbation. Nor will we quarrel with the 
work of Washington Irving, because it contams no 
startling fact that is not to be found in the two pre- 
ceding biographies. “The life of a scholar,” says 
Goldsmith himself, “seldom abounds with adventure; 
his fame is acquired in solitude .... but we are 
fond of talking of those who have given us pleasure, 
not that we have anything important to say, but 
because the subject is pleasing.” 

Goldsmith appears to us to have been the true type 
of an Irishman. The virtues and frailties of his 
countrymen distinguished him through life, He had 

_the “happy knack of hoping ;” the heedless charity, 
the thoughtless imprudence, the habit of blundering, 
for which Irishmen are proverbially famous. He was 
the descendant of a race who were little learned in 

| lessons of worldly wisdom. ‘The Goldsmiths,” Mr. 

Prior was informed, “were always a strange family. 
‘hey rarely acted like other people : their hearts were 

always in the right place, but their heads seemed to 
be doing anything but what they ought.” The fol- 
lowing sketch of his immediate ancestor, which 

Goldsmith has put into the mouth of the “Man in 

Black,” is, we doubt not, true to the very life :— 
‘My father, the younger son of a good family, was 
possessed of a small living in the church. His educa 

tion was above his fortune, and his generosity greate1 
than his education. Poor as he was, he had his 
flatterers poorer than himself; for every dinner he 
geve them they returned him an equivalent in praise‘ 
and this was all he wanted. The same ambition that 
actuates a monarch at the head of his army influenced 
my father at the head of his table; he told the story 
of the ivy-tree, and that was laughed at ; he repeated 
the jest of the two scholars and one pair of breeches 
and the company laughed at that. but the story oi 

Taffy in the sedan chair, was sure to set the table ir 
aroar. Thus his pleasure increased in proportion tc 
the pleasure he gave; he loved all the world, and he 
fancied all the world loved him.” What wonder wa: 
it that from such a father poor Oliver should inherit 
some genial peculiarities and harmless eccentricitie; 
at which worldly wise men shook their heads ! 

* Oliver’s education,”’—we quote from Washingto1 
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Irving,—* began when he was about three years old , 
that 1s to say, he was gathered under the wings of one 
of those good old motherly dames, found in every 
village, who cluck together the whole callow brood of 
the neighbourhood, to teach them their letters and 
keep them out of harm’s way” The name of the old 
lady, who had the honour of first putting a book 1nto 
the hands of Goldsmith, was Mistress Ehzaheth 
Delap, but the future poet was a dull bov—in fact, 
his instructiess described him as impeuetrably stupid 
** At six years of age he passed into the hands of the 
village schoolmaster, one Thomas (or as he was com- 
monly and irieverently named, Paddy) Byrne,” an old 
soldier, and, who was probably the original of the 
famous sketch in the “ Deserted Village”? — 


* A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and evcry truant knew, 
Well had the boding tremblere learn’d to trace 
The day’s disastcrs in hys morning face, 
Full well they laugh d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he, 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned: 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe im aught, 
The love he bore to learning was his fault” 


Encouraged by some signs of juvenile quickness, 
Oliver’s family decided on sendimg him to the Uni- 
versity, and he was according y removed to schools 
of a ligher order but it 18 adnutted that even there 
his proficieuey was not very bullant ‘Sle was x 
plant that flowered late,” said Johnson to Boswell, 
“there was nothing remakable about hin when 
young” “And this,” adds Mi Forster, ‘‘ was probably 
true It is said that the 1icher a nature 1s the 
harder and more slow its development 1s like to be” 

As soon as he had attamed the age of sixteen, on 
the 11th of June, 1745, he was entered as a “ sizer,” 
or “poor scholar,” of ‘Trimty College, Dublin At 
that time many memal offices and derogatory duties 
were imposed upon the sizer; he was called on to 
sweep the courts, cany up the dishes from the kitchen 
to the table where the fellows dined, and wait upon 
them during their repast Goldsmith keenly felt 
these mdignities He had, besides, “a savage brute 
for a tutor,”—one Wuider,—‘“a man of violent and 
capricious temper.. . who abused him im presence 
of his class-mates as ignorant and stupid, mdiculed 
him as awkward and ugly, and, at times, in the 
transports of lis temper, mdulged im personal yio- 
lence 7? 

When very young poor Oliver had had a severe 
attuck of small-pox, which had shockingly disfigured 
his originally not very handsome face, his figure was 
short, thick, and ungainly, and bis manners awkward 
and embarrassed His personal appearance was, 
therefore, any thing but preposessing, and, like many 
men of genius, he was an irregular and immethodical 
student His college career was ultimately pro- 
nounced a “wretched failure” On the 27th of 
February he took bis bachelor’s degiee and Ins final 





(1) Washington Irving. 


leave of the University, and returned home to his 
friends. 

His father was now dead; his mother dwelt in a 
small cottage, “where she had to practise the severest 
frugality ” His brother Henry, seven years his semor, 
but who had marned early and improvidently, with a 
curacy of 40/ a-vear, eked out a subsistence by 
school-keeping None of his relatives could offer hm 
more than a temporary home What could Oliver do? 
His frends recommended the church ; but the youth 
had conscientious scruples These were, however, at 
length overruled, and he agreed to qualify himself for 
his sacred functions But two years of probation had 
to be passed before he was able to take orders, and 
how weie they spent ? 

“Itis the sunny time,” writes Mr Forster, “‘ be- 
tween two disinal periods of lus hfe He has escaped 
one scene of misery, anothe: 1s awaitmg him; and 
what possibilities of happiness lie in the interval it 1s 
hus nature to seize and make the most of He assists Ins 
brother Henry in the school, 1uns household errands 
for his mother, writes sciaps of verses to please lus 
uncle Contarine ,? and, to please hinself, gets cousin 
Biyanton and ‘ony Lumpkiuus of the distict, with 
waudermg bear-leaders of genteeler sort, to meet at 
an old inn by Is mothei’s house, and be a club for 
story-telling, fo. an occasional game of whist, and for 
the simging of songs First m these three accom- 
plishments, great at Latin quotatious, as admirer 
of happy human faces gicatest of all, Oliver presides 
Cousm Biyauton had seen his disgiace in college, 
aud thinks this a tuuumph imdeed . ‘Thus the two 
years passed In the day-tame oceupied, as I have 
said, im the village-school; on the winter's nights at 
Conway’s, in the evenings of summer strolling up 
the Inny’s banks to fish or play the flute, otter-hunting 
by the course of the Shannon, learmng French fiom 
the Imsh piicsts, or winning @ prize for throwmg the 
sledge hammer at the far at Bullynahon ‘Two 
sunny yeais, with sorrowful affection long remem- 
bered , but hardly better than his college couse to 
help him through the world.” 

But when Goldsmith presented himself before the 
bishop of the diocese for ordination, tus usual ill-luck 
attended lim Whether it was that the bishop was 
displeased at his unclerical costume, fur te do honour 
to the occasion, the ill-starred candidate had arrayed 
himself in scarlet mexpressibles ; or that he showed 
himself deficient in theological mformation, or that 
reports of his academival nreguiarities had pre- 
ceded him—too true it is, that he returned home 
reyecteu After another brief interval, (during which 
Oliver othctaved as tutor ima neighbouring family, and, 
moreover, overcome by his wandermp propensity, with 
thirty pounds im ins pocket, made a 1idiculous sally in 
quest of adventures,) his family again took counsel 
together, and it was resolved that he should make 
trial of the law He accordingly started for Dublin, 


(2) Goldsmith's most generous relative, who relieved him in all 
his eurly straits and difficulues, and who ap 3 to have pn the 
only one of his frends who had any real iaith in him. 
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on his way to London, where he was to keep the 
usual terms common to Irish students, for which 
purpose his fmends had furnished him with 50/ 
But he spent the money in Dublin—some say he was 
stripped of it in a gaming-house—and after a few 
weeks, penniless, dejected, disheartened, and penitent, 
trudged back to his fmends. Physic was the next 
experiment. For the purpose of studyimg the heal- 
ing art he set out for Edinburgh, and arrived there 
in the Autumn of 1752. “ An imstance of the 
habitual thoughtlessness belonging to his character,” 
we are informed by Mr Pnor, “ occurred at the 
moment of first setting foot in the northern metro- 
polis. Having procured a lodging and deposited his 
luggage, he eagerly sallied forth to gratify curiosity by 
viewing the city, m which, having occupied the whole 
of the day, the approach of mght reminded him that 
he had neither inquired the name of the landlady, nor 
the street in which she lived. In this dilemma, having 
wandered about in a search which might have been 
useless, an accidental meeting with the cawdy, or 
poiter, whom he had employed m the morning mn 
removing to his new abode, obviated a difficulty that 
might have occasioned inconvenience” Ha 
passed two wiuters at Edinburgh, Goldsmith made up 
his mind to finish his medical education on the conti- 
nent After some of his usual mishaps, he made his 
way to Leyden, (his good-natured uncle, Contarmne, 
providing the funds,) where he remained about a year, 
and attended the lectures of Gaubius on Chemistry, 
aud Albmus on Anatomy From Leyden he is 
supposed to have sct out on his famous continental 
tour, which he commenced in February, 1755,' 
furnished, it has been said, “‘ with one spare shirt, a 
flute, and a single guinea ” 

We shall not attempt to follow him m his wander- 
ings. He passed an evening in the society of Voltaire 
at Paris, at Geneva he became travelling tutor to “a 
mongrel young gentleman, son of a London pawn- 
broker ,’’2 and at length, after a variety of adven- 
tures, returned to England im 1756 It seems quite 
true, that the greater part of his journey was per- 
formed on foot, and that he was often indebted to 
his flute for lodging and a oical ‘“ Countries wear a 
very different appearance,” he says, in his “ Enquiry 
into Rolte Learnmg,” 1759, “to travellers of dif- 
ferent circumstances A man who 1s whirled through 
Europe in a post-chaise, and the pilgmm who walks 
the grand tour on foot, will form very different con- 
clusions Haud tnexrpertus loquor And the well- 
known lines in the ‘ Traveller,” are doubtless as ¢rue 
as they are expressive and beautiful — 


‘* How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the marin grew, 
And freshened from the wave the Zephyr flew; 
And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering stall, 
But mock‘d all tune and marr’d the dancor’s skill, 


(2 The dates in Washington Irving’s biography are frequently 
incorrect, A little more care in revising the work for the press 
would have prevented such blunders 

(2) Washington Irving 


a 


Yet would the village praise my wond'rous power, 
And dance forgetful of the noontide hour.” 


On his arnval in England, Goldsmith appears to havc 
found himself worse off than whilst vagabondizing 
on the contment. But poverty made him fertile 
mn shifts and expedients. It is rumoured that about 
this time he became astrollmg player. Then he went 
to London, called at the apothecaries’ shops, and 
asked fo. employment to run with their medicines, 
spread their plaisters, and, in the language of adver- 
tisements, make himself generally useful. Homeless 
and friendless, he wandered about the streets at mght 
with a few halfpence m lis pocket ‘Ten or 
twelve years later,” writes Mr Forster, “ Goldsmith 
startled a brilliant circle at Sir Joshua’s, with an 
anecdote of ‘ When I hved among the beggars 
in Axe Lane,’ just as Napolcon, fifty years later, 
appalled the party of crowned heads at Dresden, 
with his story of, ‘ When I was a lieutenant im the 
regiment of La Fére'’” At last he became an usher 
im a school, a miscrable, biowbeaten, worried, and 
despised drudge , where he was “ up early and late,” 
and was the “ laughing-stock of the boys”? Hesoon 
quitted this wretched vocation, and was houseless and 
penniless agam In his dismal poverty he was found 
out by an Edinburgh fellow-student, who furmshed 
him with funds to commence the practice of medicine, 
in a small way, among the poor in Bankside, South- 
wark Among his patients was a journeyman printer, 
who worked for Mr Samuel Richardson, the author 
of “Pamela,” and then a flourishmg publisher. The 
piinter introduced him to his master, who offered 
him employment, and Goldsmith was enabled to make 
a fresh start as reader and corrector of the press. 

He did not probably remain long im this situation 
At Edinburgh he had formed an intimacy with the 
son of a Dr Milncr, who kept a large classical 
academy at Peckham, and young Miulner, having 
found out his old acquamtance, made him a hberal 
offe1 to assist im the management of the school. 
He was here kindly treated, but his habits were 
not those of the pedagogue. The scholars enter- 
tamed little respect for him, and, though he spent 
lis money in buying them sweetmeats, played all 
sorts of tncks upon im “His small supplies,” 
says Mr Pnror. “wee thus exhausted, frequently 
before the stated salary became due, when Mrs Milner 
would say to him with a smile, upon application for 
an advance, ‘ You had better, Mr Goldsmith, let me 
take care of your money, as 1 do for some of the 
young gentlemen,’ to which he would reply, in the 
same spuit of good-humour, ‘ In truth, madam, there 
is equal need’”” At the table of Dr Milner, he fre- 
quently met with one Guiffiths, the proprietor of the 
“Monthly Review.” Griffiths, a shrewd, hard man of 
busimess, saw that Goldsmith was clever and very 
poor, that he was just the animal for hack authorship, 
and might be had cheap He accordingly offered him 
@ permanent engagement as a contributor to the 
Review, with bourd and lodging, and a small fixed 
salary. Toor Oliver suffcred the bookseller te make 
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his own terms; and, “ in his twenty-niath year,” m 
the words of Mr. Forster, “sat down to the precarious 
task-work of Author by Profession.” This literary 
vassalage lasted five months. Even to poor spirit- 
broken Goldsmith it was too humuiliatmg to be long 
endured. Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths both exerted the 
privilege of patching, altermg, and (in their own eyes) 
amending his reviews. They kept him constantly at 
the desk, and when he tried to assume a spirit of 
independence, they accused him of being above hes 
sttuation. The connexion with Griffiths was dis- 
solved, but Oliver was now fairly embarked in the 
profession of authorship He had become a book 
seller's hack and a Grub-street scribe; and for many 
years to come, he was destined to the hardest species 
of garret-toil and mental drudgery. 

We have hitherto traced his fortunes somewhat 
minutely ; but we cannot pretend to follow him in 
every ‘stage of his literary career. That career 1s 
now commemorated as one of the world’s great facts. 
It commenced m poverty and obscurity, and ter- 
minated in triumph and celebrity. His privations at 
first were great, but his ultrmate success was splendid. 
Though he had fallen upon days when literature had 
to fight its own battles, and the man of letters was 
left to struggle for himself, he indulged in no repinings 
or regrets. He did not lament that the age of 
patronage had passed away, and that guineas were no 
longer given for dedications and birthday odes. On 
the contrary, like a good and sensible man, he rejoiced 
at the change which, by msuring the independence, 
raised the character of the lhterary man When he 
had obtamed some degree of consideration, and while 
the memory of hus early struggles was yet fresh in his 
recollection, he calmly and truly observed in one of 
his ‘ Chinese Letters,”!— At present, the few poets 
in England no longer depended on the great for 
subsistence; they have now no other patrons but the 
public, and the public, collectively considered, 15 a 
good and generous master. It 1s mdecd too fre- 
quently mistaken as to the ments of every candidate 
for favour, but to make amends it is never mistaken 
long” And again,—* A hfe of independence 1s gene- 
rally a life of virtue It 1s that which fits the soul 
for every generous flight of humanity, freedom, and 
friendship ... . Seremty, health, and affluence, attend 
the desire of msing by labour; musery, repentance, 
and disrespect that of succeeding by extorled bene- 
volence. The man who can thank himself alone for 
the happiness he enjoys is truly blest; and lovely, far 
more lovely, the sturdy gloom of laborious indigence, 
than the fawning simper of thriving adulation.” 

It is not uninteresting to trace the gradual change in 
Goldsmith’s circumstances, as shown in the character 
of the habitations which he successively occupied. 
He tenanted at first a mean apartment “ somewhere 
in the viemity of Salisbury Square, Fleet Street ;” 
but, 1n order to appear more like a gentleman, he 
directed his letters (or “hailed,” as it is termed), 


(i) These letters were afterwards remodelled and 
under the ttle of the “Citazen of the World ” and published 


‘from the “Temple Exchange Coffee-house, near Temple 


Bar.” He probably at this time adopted the notable 
expedient of a poor countryman, in going abroad to 
pay visits on clean-shert-days only, but on other occa- 
sions wisely keeping within doors. His next place of 
residence was “on the first floor of the house, No. 
12, Green Arbour Court, between the Old Bailey, and 
what was lately Fleet Market.” ? 

Washington Irving, who many years since visited 
this locality on a hterary pilgrimage, says, that “it 
then existed in 1ts pristme state, and was a small 
square of tall and miserable houses, the very intestines 
of which seemed turned inside out, to judge from the 
old garments and fmppery that fluttered from every 
window. It appeared to be a region of washerwomen, 
and limes were stretched about the little square, on 
which clothes were dangling to dry.” It may be as 
well to add, that all traces of this singular shrine of 
poverty-stricken genius have long since disappeared. 
“Green Arbour Cotrt,” says Mr. Forster, “is now 
gone for ever, its miserable wretchedness was re- 
placed by the decent comfort of a stable. The houses, 
crumbling and tumbling m Goldsmith’s day, were 
fairly rotted down some twelve or fifteen years since ; 
and it became necessary, for safety sake, to remove 
what time had spared.” 

The present Green Arbour Court in the Old Bailey 
must not, therefore, be confounded with the locality 
tenanted by Goldsmith. It was whilst residing here 
that abject poverty betrayed him into an act of indis- 
cretion for which he afterwards bitterly suffered 
Before leaving his old lodgings, Dr. Milner had pro- 
cured him an appomtiment as physician to one of the 
factones on the coast of Coromandel; and the poet 
was suddenly dazzled with visions of oriental splen- 
dour. But it appears that he failed to take the 
necessary steps to secure the magnificent prize, and 
it was transferred to another. Dusappoimted im his 
Indian scheme, he turned his attention to the navy, 
and probably, as Mr. Pror observes, “imduced by the 
example of several acquaitances, and the remembrance 
of Gramger and Smollett, who, in the spirit of adven 
ture, or for a more extensive observation of mankind, 
pursued a similar course in early life,” he resolved to 
present himself to be examined at the College of Sur- 
geons for the humble situation of an “ hospital mate.” 
His difficulty was to procure a decent suit of clothes 
for the occasion, and m this dilemma he apphed to 
Gnfiiths, who, on bemg furnished with four articles 
for the * Monthly Review,” undertook to become his 
security to a tailor. In the books of the College of 
Surgeons there 1s an entry which we quote without 
remark, for 1t 1s too expressive to reqwre comment. 
* At a court of examiners held at the theatre, 21st 
December, 1758 ..... James Bernard, mate to an 
eee Oliver Goldsmith found not qualified for 

t Pde 

The hack author returned to his drudgery, and four 
days afterwards—on a Christmas Day !—pawned the 
clothes m which he had stood his examination, for the 

(2) Prior’s Lafe of Goldsmith, vol. i, 
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immediate purpose of paying some small arrears of 
rent to his landlady, whose husband had been arrested 
for debt. He was now m the hands of Gniffiths, who 
peremptorily demanded the return of the unlucky swt. 
When it was not forthcoming he accused Goldsmith 
of dishonesty. There is something touching in the 
unhappy man’s reply :—* Had I been a sharper—had 
I been possessed of less good-nature, and native 
generosity, I might surely now have been in better 
circumstances. I am gwity, I own, of meanness, 
which poverty unavoidably brings with it; my reflec- 
tions are filled with repentance for my imprudence, 
but not with any remorse for being a villain ” 

But better days were now m store for him. In 
March, 1759, he pubhshed his “Enquiry into the 
present State of Polhte Learnmg in Europe,” and 
his repulation among the booksellers bemg now es- 
tablished, and his circumstances contmuing to um- 
prove, ‘‘about the middle of 1760,” says Washington 
Irving, “he emerged from his dismal abode in Green 
Arbour Court, and took respectable apartments m 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street ” 

It was here, on the 31st of May, 1761, he received 
his first visit from Dr. Samuel Johnson. The com- 
mencement of their acquaintance was most charac- 
teristic. Goldsmith had invited a large party to a 
literary supper, and he requested Dr Percy, as a mutual 
friend, to bring Johnson with him to the repast. On 
calling for the great hterary potcntate, Dr. Percy was 
surprised at his extraordimary smartness, and could 
not help mquiring the reason of his paymg such 
unwonted regard to his personal appearance. ‘ Why, 
Sir,” rephed Johnson, ‘I hear that Goldsmith, who 
1s a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of clean- 
hness and decency by quoting my practice, and I am 
desirous this mght to show him a better example.” 

It 1s almost impossible to avoid making a com- 
parison between the literary career of Goldsmith and 
Johnson ,—and by the eloquent pen of Washington 
Irving, that comparison has been admirably drawn. 
“Both had struggled from early hfe with poverty,” 
says the American biographer, “ but,had struggled in 
different ways. Goldsmith, buoyant, heedless, sanguine, 
tolerant of evils, and easily pleased, had shifted along 
by any temporary expedient cast down at every turn, 
but rismg again with mdomitable good humour, and 
still carried forward by his talentat hopmg Johnson, 
melancholy and hypochondriacal, and prone to appre- 
hend the worst, yet sternly resolute to battle with and 
conquer it, had made his way doggedly and gloomuily, 
but with a noble spirit of self-reliance, and a disregard 
of foreign aid Goldsmith’s poverty was 
never accompanied by bitterness, but neither was it 
accompanied by that guardian pnmde which kept 
Jobnson from fallmg into the degrading shifts of 
poverty. Goldsmith had an ‘unfortunate facility at 
borrowing, and helpmg himself along by the contribu- 
tions of his fmends, no doubt trusting, nm his own 
hopeful way, of one day making retribution. Johnson 
never hoped, and therefore never borrowed. In his 
sternest trials he proudly bore the ills he could not 
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. Though, like Goldsmith, an mme- 
thodical student, he had imbibed deeper draughts of 
knowledge, and made himself a riper scholar. While 
Goldsmith’s happy constitution and gemal humour, 
carried him abroad into sunshine and enjoyment, 
Johnson’s physical mfirmities and mental gloom drove 
him upon himself, to the resources of reading and 
meditation ; threw a deeper, though darker enthusiasm 
into his mind, and stored a retentive memory with all 
kinds of knowledge.” We might add, that in the 
buoyant temper of Goldsmith, and the sturdy spint of 
Johnson, we discern something of the inhented and 
inherent peculiarities of race. The patient Saxon and 
quick-blooded Celt appear in striking contrast ; their 
virtues and failings were marked and prominent ; upon 
each of them the stamp of the national character was 
firmly umpressed. But they were attracted together 
by‘strong sympathies, and difference of temper served, 
as it has done in many other instances, to attach them 
mole closely to each other 

Goldsmith had long felt the want of a monitor and 
guide His yielding, gentle nature needed support, 
and 1n his weakness he felt that 1t was good for him 
to lean im confidence and reliance on the strong-minded 
Englishman. A memorable scene occurred one morn- 
ig at Wine Office Court, which forcibly illustrates 
the characters and position of the two men. The 
story 1s well known, and has been made the subject of 
a graphic painting by a modern artist. We cannot 
do better than give 16 m Dr. Johnson’s own words 
“T received one morning,” he says, “a message from 
poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and, as 
it was not in his power to come to me, begging that 
I would come to him as soon as possible. 1 sent him 
a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I 
accordimgly went as soon as I was dressed, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at 
which he was ma violent passion. I perceived that 
he had aleady changed my guinea, and had a bottle 
of Madera and a glass before him. I put the cork 
into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began 
to talk to him of the means by which he might be 
extricated He then told me he had a novel ready 
for the press, which he produced to me. I looked 
into 1¢ and saw its merit; told the landlady I should 
soon retum; and, having gone to a bookseller, sold 
it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, 
and he discharged his rent, not without rating his 
landlady in a high tone for having used him so 1l,” 

The novel was the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and the 
bookseller to whom it was sold was Mr. Francis New- 
bury. Strange to relate, the purchaser kept the manu- 
script by him more than a year and a half before he 
ventured to publish it. But the work was destined to 
an extensive and endurmg popularity, of which the 
fortunate bookseller never dreamed. ‘It came out,” 
says Washington Irving, “on the 27th of March, 
1766, before the end of Maya second edition was 
called for; in three months more a third; and so it 
went on, widenmg i a popularity that has never 
flagged. Rogers, the Nestor of British literature, 
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whose refined purity of taste, and cxquisite mental 
organization, rendered him eminently calculated tc 
appreciate a work of the kind, declared that of all the 
books, which, through the fitful changes of three 
generations, he had seen rise and fall, the charm of 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield” had alone continued as ai 
first; and could he revisit the world after an mterval 
of many more generations, he should as surely look t 

find 1 undimmished” We shall not attempt to 
inquire into.the secret of this wonderful populanty 

It 1s enough to say, that the work has been a blessed 
instrument in disseminatmg pminciples of mercy, to- 
lerance, and kimdness The loving disposition and 
winning gentleness of spint which characterised its 
author shine forth in every page. ‘Simple to very bald- 
ness,” says Mr Forster, “are the materials employed 

But Goldsmith threw mto the midst of them his own 
nature; his actual expenence, the suffermg, disci- 
pline, and sweet emotion of his own chequered hfe , 
and so made them a lesson and delight to all men ” 
Who wil not recognise in the common qualities 
of mind attmbuted to the pastor’s family, the 
leading pecuhanties of the gifted wnter? “In 
short,” he says, at the conclusion of the first chapter, 
‘a family hkeness prevailed through all , and properly 
speaking, they had but one character, that of being all 
equally generous, credulous, simple, and tnoffensive”’ 
The scope and objects of the tale have been elo- 
quently summed up by Mr Forster, ina few terse and 
expressive sentences, which we transfer with pleasure 
to our pages. “ Good predomimant over evil is briefly 
the purpose and moial of the httle story It 1s de- 
signed to show us that patience mm suffering, that 
persevering rehance on the providence of God, that 
quiet labour, cheerful endeavour, and an indulgent 
forgiveness of the faults and infirmities of others, are 
the easy and certam means of pleasure in this world, 

and of turning pam to noble uses It 1s designed to 
show us that the heroism and self-demal needed for 
the duties of life, are not of the superhuman sort ; 
that they may co-exist with many folhes, with some 
simple weaknesses, with many harmless vanities , and 
that in the improvement of mankind, near and remote, 
in its progress through worldly content to final hap- 
piness, the humblest of men have their places assigned 
them, and their parts allotted them to play ” 

Apart from its moral teachmgs, the “ Vicar of Wakc- 
field” 1s also valued as the most delightful picture of 
Enghsh domestic hfe m the language All the ten- 
dernesses, virtues, and endearments of home—its pure 
enjoyments, and tranquil pleasures are beautifully sct 
forth. It is a picture that could only have been 
drawn by one who himself deeply appreciated the ties 
of family affection. ‘“* And yet,” observes Washmgton 
Irving, “ how contradictory 1t seems that this, one of 
the most delightful pictures of home and homefelt 
happiness should be drawn by a homeless man, that 
the most amiable picture of domestic virtue, and all 
the endearments of the married state should be drawn 
by a bachelor, who had been severed from domestic 


life almost from boyhood, that one of the most. 


tender, touching, and affecting appeals on behalf of 
female loveliness, should have been made by a man 
whose deficiencies in all the graces of person and 
manner seemed to mark him out for a cynical dis- 
parager of the sex.” 

Before the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” however, had 
made its appearance, Goldsmith established his repu- 
tation as a poet by the pubhcation of the “ Traveller.” 
With many misgivings, on the part of its authar, 
this charmmg poem was ushered into the world, and 
its success was most triumphant. Goldsmith now 
felt that he was mismg in the world, and “ accord- 
ingly,” says Washington Irving, “emerged from Wine 
Office Court, and took chambers in the Temple.” It 
is true they were but of humble pretensions, situated 
on what was then the hbrary staircase, and 1t would 
appear that he was a kind of mmate with Jeffs, the 
butler of the society. Still he was m the Temple, 
that classic region rendered famous by the Spectator 
and other essayists, as the abode of gay wits and 
thoughtful men of letters, and which, with its retired 
courts and embowered gardens, in the very heart of a 
noisy metropolis, is, to the quiet-seeking student and 
author, an oasis freshening with verdure m the midst 
of a desert Johnson, who had become a sort of 
growlmg supervisor of the poet’s affairs, paid him 
a visit soon after he had imstalled himself in his 
new quarters, and went prying about the apartment, 
in his near-sighted manner, examming everytlung 
minutely. Goldsmith was fidgeted by this eunous 
scrutiny, aud apprehending a disposition to find fault, 
exolaimed, with the air of a man who had money mn 
both pockets, “I shall soon be m better chambers 
than these.” The harmless bravado drew a reply 
from Johnson which touched the chord of proper 
pride “ Nay, sir,” said he, “never mimd that. Ns/ 
be quesiverrs extra,”—implymg that his reputation 
rendered him independeut of outward show.” To 
this anecdote of Johnson and Goldsmith we must add 
another equally characteristic of the two men. At 
the Literary Club, of which both were members, the 
meritsof the “Traveller” were warmly discussed—many 
of the members could scarcely believe that a man hke 
zoldsmith could have written such a poem. Some of 
hem suspected that Johnson, who had contnbuted 
a few lines, was the author of the whole. Accord- 
ugly, Mr. Chamier, one of the members, on the first 
occasion that presented itself, undertook to sound the 
withor on the subject He boldly commenced with 
‘he question, “Mr Goldsmith, what do you mean by 
he last word in the first hme of your ‘ Traveller °— 


‘Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ’— 


Do you mean tardiness of locomotion?” Johnson 
was there watchmg lus flurned friend, and thus 
reports his reply. “Goldsmith,” he says, ‘who 
would say something without consideration, answered 
“Yes’ I was sittmg by, and said, ‘No, Sir, you did 
1of mean tardmess of locomotion; you mean that 
luggishness of mind which comes upon a man in 
Olitude. ‘Ah!’ exclamed Goldsmith, ‘¢haf was 
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what I meant.’ Chamier,”? continues Jobnson, “ be- 
lieved then I had written the line, as much as if he 
had seen me write it.” 

No doubt—and yet how natural was the thought- 
less, off-hand reply from the lips of the inconsiderate 
Hibernian “No man,” truly remarked the great 
lexicograpLer, on another occasion, “is more foolish 
than Goldsmith when he has not a pen im his hand, or 
more wise when he has ” 

It was Goldsmith’s fortune to achieve success late 
in life He was nearly forty when the publication 
of the “Traveller” raised him to distinction m the 
world of letters. ‘“ Beginning,” abseives Mr. Forster, 
“with not even the choice whieh Fielding admits was 
his, of hackney writer or hackney coachman, he has 
fought his way at last to consideration and esteem 
But he bears upon him the scars of his twelve years’ 
conflict ; of the mean sorrows through which he has 
passed, and of the cheap indulgences he has sought 
relief and help from” Again .—‘ His reputation had 
been silently widening, mn the midst and im despite of 
his humble drudgery ; his poem, his novel, his essays, 
had imperceptibly enlarged the circle of his admirers , 
and he was somewhat suddenly subjected to the social 
exactions that are levied on literary fame.’ As we 
come to the last period of Goldsmith’s life it is neces- 
sary to bear all this im mind, because it accounts for 
most of the foibles, follies, aud indiscretions that have 
been laid to his charge In his days of penury he 
had not been very scrupulous about Is acquaintances 
As his fortunes improved he continued easily acces- 
sible, fond of conviviality, and careless of the world’s 
opinion As soon as he obtained a footing in polite 
society he did not discard his old associates, or 
forsake bis former haunts His delight was 1n fiee- 
and-easy clubs, particularly m a certain club meeting 
on Wednesday evenings at the Globe Tavern in 
Fieet Street A countryman named Glover once ac- 
companied him to this congental resoit, and was 
shocked to hear the familiar tone m which Goldsmith 
was addressed by some of the humbler members A 
wealthy pig-butcher, especialiy, was singularly free 
andeasy Kaiusing his glass, with a familar nod, he 
pledged the poet in the hearing of the whole com- 
pany, “Come, Noll, here’s my service to you my old 
boy” We quote the sequel of the story from Wash- 
ington Irving ‘‘ Glover whispered to Goldsmith that 
he should not allow such hberties ‘Let him alone,’ 
was the reply, ‘you'll see how civilly [lt let him 
down.’ After a time, he called out, ‘Mr B I have 
the honour of drinking your good health.’ Alas! 
dignity was not poor Goldsmith’s forte, he could 
keep no one at a distance ‘ Thank’ee, thank’ee, 
Noll,’ nodded the pig-butcher, scarce taking the pipe 
out of his mouth ‘I don’t see the effect of your 
reproof,’ whispered Glover. ‘I give it up,’ replied 
Goldsmith, with ‘a good-humoured shrug; ‘I ought to 
have known before now there is no putting a pig in 
the right way.’” 

Already distinguished as a novelist and poet, Gold- 
smith’s next trrumph was inthedrama. After having 
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been subjected to many vexatious delays his comedy 
of the “Good-natured Man,” at length made its ap- 
pearance; and though but partially successful on its 
first representation, it justified the expectations of 
his fmends, and has since kept possession of the 
stage But the author (who had gone to the theatre 
In a new suit of clothes, manufactured for the occasion, 
value 8/. 2s 7d) was mortified and disappointed 
Concealing his chagrin, he went to the Literary Club, 
and chatted’ to some of 1ts members; but he after- 
wards confessed that when all were gone, except 
Johnson, he burst out a-crying, and protested he 
would never write again It 1s charactenstic of 
Goldsmith that he atterwards, in his guileless simphi- 
city of heart, told this story to a large company at 
dinner, when Johnson was present, who cried out in 
astonishment, “I thought all this had been a secret 
between you and me, and I am sure 1 would not have 
said anything about it for the world” ‘It 1s singular, 
however,” observes Washington Irving, “‘ that Gold- 
smith, who thus im conversation could heep nothing to 
himself, should be the author ofa maxim which would 
meulcate the most thorough dissimulation ‘ Men of 
the world,’ says he, in one of the papers of the Bee, 
‘ maintain that the true end of speech 1s not so much 
to expiess our wants as to conceal them’ How often 
1s this quoted as one of the subtle remarks of the fine- 
witted Talleyrand ' 

‘| he Good-natured Man,” however, had a tolerable 
run, and produced its author no less a sum than 400/ 
He now felt disposed to launch out into a more 
luxurious style of living, and he accordingly mvested 
his money in the purchase of the lease of a set of 
chambers on the second floor in No 2, Bnck Court, 
Middle Temple ‘This was his last residence—the 
last of the local habitations, which lus genius has 
hallowed to all posterity Sir Wilham Blackstone, 
the author of the Commentaries, had chambers 1m- 
mediately under him, and it 1s said, often complamed 
of the rackets and revels overhead Although, lke 
Johnson, fond of town hfe, Goldsmith appears to have 
had a true taste and relish fur country scenery He 
occasionally took strolls in the neighbourhood of 
London, (which he called makmg ‘“‘a Shoemaker’s 
holiday ,””) and when hardly pressed by the booksellers, 
he would take a quiet cottage a fev miles trom town, 
for the purpose of unmterrupted labour It was thus 
that the “Deserted Village” was wntten Strolling 
among the green lanes and hedgerows in the environs 
of London, he reheved lus “prosae toils,” by the 
composition of this charming poem. When we 
recollect the circumstances under which 1t was penned, 
we need not wonder at the melancholy tone that per- 
vades 1t. It was written under the mfluence of a 
sacred sorrow ; 1n those moods of melancholy which 
called forth all the poet’s tenderness, and imparted 
a more than wonted softness to the dehneations of his 
pen. His brother Henry, the supposed onginal of 
the village preacher, was just dead. If his poetical 
portrat be correct, he was a genuine Goldsmith—a 
true scion of that gentle and generous race, 


“ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And een hie failings leaned to virtue's stde: 
But in his duty prompt at chy call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray'd and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To = its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


While the memory of such a brother was yet fresh 
in his heart, and his grief was green, it no doubt 
occurred to Goldsmith to hand down his blameless 
career to posterity, as a graceful tribute of fraternal 
affection. And we further agree with Washington 
Irving, ‘ that the whole character seems traced, as 16 
were, n an expiatory spit, as if, conscious of his 
own wandering restlessness, he sought to humble 
himself at the shrine of excellence which he had not 
been able to practise.” 

About this time an interesting episode enlivened 
Goldsmith’s hterary hfe. At the house of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds he made the acquaintance of a Mrs Horneck 
—a widow lady, with a son in the Guards, and two 
beautiful, amiable, and accomphshed daughters. The 
whole family took a decided fancy to the whimsical poet, 
and he in return was not insensible to the charms of the 
daughters. The elder of these young ladies was known 
among her friends by the name of Little Comedy, and 
the younger (whose heart by the way was still un- 
eugaged) had received the sodriquet of the Jessamy 
Bride. It has been hinted that the poor author, to 
whom nature had denied the fascmations of person 
which are said to form the principal recommendation 
to the favour of the fair sex, was surprised mto an 
attachment to the Jessamy Bride, which, though com- 
menced in sportive famuiliatity, at length assumed a 
serious aspect. It 1s certain that his mtimacy with the 
Hornecks had an effect upon his tailor’s bills, and that 
to render his awkward figure more attractive, he 
arrayed 16 in the costhest raiments of the day. In 
the summer of 1770, he made an excursion with lus 
new frends to Pans The followmg anecdote, which 
has been related of Goldsmith, wlulst sight-seemg in 
the French metropolis, will provoke a smile, especially 
if we consider that the Jessamy Bride was probably 
present and beheld his discomfiture. ‘ Bemg with a 
party at Versailles, viewing the water-works, a question 
arose among the gentlemen present, whether the 
distance from whence they stood to one of the little 
islands, was within the compass of aleap. Goldsmith 
maintained the affirmative ; but, being bantered on the 
subject, and remembering his former powers as a 
youth, attempted the leap, but, falling short, descended 
into the water, to the great amusement of the 
company.” With the Hornecks he must have spent 
many delightful days. He was a frequent guest at 
their country seat at Barton, in Suffolk ; they appre- 
ciated his character, and he was ever ready to add to 
their fund of harmless amusement. We may form 
some idea of the playful adinzage and humorous sallies 
that enlivened this intercourse by perusing the following 
lines which occur among others, in a humorous letter 
indited by the poet to Little Comedy, (then become 
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Mrs. Bunbury ) The ladies, it appears, would often 
invite him to play at loo, the fashionable game of the 
day, and affecting to be his advisers, get him into all 
sorts of difficulties :— 


“ Now, ladies, I ask, if law-matters you're skilled in, 
Whether crimes such as yours should not come before 
Fielding 
For giving advice that is not worth a straw, 
May well be called prea of pockets in law ; 
And picking of pockets, with which I now charge ye, 
Is, by quinto Elizabeth, Death without Clergy. 
What justice, when both to the Old Bailey brought ! 
By the gods, I'll enjoy 1t, though ’tis but in thought ! 
Both are placed at the bar, with all proper decorum, 
With bunches of fennel and nosegays before ’em ; 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 
But the judge bids them angrily take off their hat. 
When uncovered, a buzz of enquiry runs round, 
: Ery begs are their crimes?’ ‘ They've been pilfering 
ound.’ < 
‘But pray who've they pilfered?’ ‘ A doctor, I hear.’ 
* What yon solemn-faced odd-looking man that stands 
y?? 
‘The same’ ‘ What a pity, how does it surprise one ! 
‘Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on.’ 
Then their friends all come round me with cringing 
and leering, 
To melt me to, pity, and soften my swearing. 
First, Sir Charles advancer, with phrases well strung, 
‘Consider, dear doctor, the girls are but young.’ 
‘The younger the worse,’ I return him again ; 
‘It shews that their habits are all dyed in grain.’ 
‘ But then they’re so handsome, one’s bosom it grieves.’ 
‘ What signifies handsome, when people are thieves 1’ 
‘But where is your Justice? their cases are . 
‘ What signifies ustice ? I want the reward.” 


This was society for which Goldsmith was adapted, 
and m which he felt himself at home. He had no 
taste for stately grandeur, nor did he particularly 
distinguish himself in highly intellectual circles. 
Above all things he loathed the pompous Pecksniffs 
of the world, who, by dint of assurance and assump- 
tion, sometimes succeed in raising a commanding 
reputation. In the “ Citizen of the World ” he has 
given us a graphic picture of “a great man,” from the 
mouth of his Chinese philosopher, which is worth 
quoting —‘I was yesterday imvited by a gentleman 
to dinner, who promised that our entertamment should 
consist of a haunch of venison, a turtle, and a great 
man. I came, according to appointment. The venison 
was fine, the turtle good, but the great man insup- 
portable. The moment I ventured to speak I was at 
once contradicted with a snap. I attempted, by a 
second and third assault, to retrieve my lost reputa- 
tion, but was still beat back with confusion. I was 
resolved to attack him once more from entrenchment, 
and turned the conversation on the government of 
China; but even hers ke asserted, snapped, and con- 
tradicted as befcre. Heavens! thought I, this man 
pretends to know China even better than myself. I 
looked round to see who was on my side; but every 
eye was fixed in admiration on the great man; I 
therefore, at last, thought proper to sit silent, and act 
the pretty gentleman during theensuing conversation.” 

To all his literary friends Goldsmith’s blundering 
simplicity was a source of infinite amusement. His 
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want of éacf was everywhere apparent. He would 
tell stories in the wrong place, and retail jokes of 
which he had forgotten the point. We find one or 
two amusing instances in Mr. Irving’s biography. 
« Beauclerc was extremely apt to circulate stories at 
his expense, founded perhaps on some trivial incident, 
but dressed up with the embellishments of his sarcas- 
tic brain. One relates to a venerable dish of peas, 
served up at Sir Joshua’s table, which should have 
been green, but were any other colour. A wag, sug- 
gested to Goldsmith, in a whisper, that they should 
be sent to Hammersmith, as that was the way to 
turn-em-green (Turnham-Green). Goldsmith, delighted 
with the pun, endeavoured to repeat it at Burke’s 
table, but missed the pomt. ‘That 1s the way to make 
*em green,’ said he. Nobody laughed. He perceived 
he was at fault. ‘I mean that is the road to turn 
’em green.’ A dead pause, and a stare; whereupon, 
adds Beauclerc, ‘he started up disconcerted, and 
abruptly left the table.’ ... On another occasion, 
the poet and Beauclerc were seated at the theatre, 
next to Lord Shelburne, the minister, whom political 
writers thought fit to nick-name Malagnda. ‘Do you 
know,’ said Goldsmith, to his lordship, in the course 
of conversation, ‘that I never could conceive why 


they call you Malagrida, for Malagnda was a very 
good sort of man.’ ” 

In 1773 the comedy of Ske stoops to Conquer ; or, 
the Mistakes of a Night, was produced with trium- 
phant success. It must have been written nearly two 
years before, but many perplexing circumstances had 
prevented its appearance. Johnson, Burke, and 
Reynolds, and a host of Goldsmith’s distinguished 
‘nends were present, and jomed in the hearty laugh 
which was kept up throughout the performance 
Johnson’s criticism on this bnlhant production will 
be long remembered for its truth, as well as for its 
kindness to the sensitive author; “I know of no 
comedy for many years,” he said, *‘ that has so much 
exhilarated an audience ; that has answered so much 
the great end of comedy—making an audience 
merry.” 

In the commencement of the year 1774, Goldsmith 
was surrounded by an accumulation of work, that 
would have tasked the energies of the strongest mind. 
He was behindhand with the booksellers, and deeply 
in debt. His constitution was undermined partly by 
town diSsipation, partly, perhaps, by early privations. 
He was over-worked and ill at ease; but he would 
not give way. He rallied himself as well as he could, 
and gave some entertamments in his chambers to 
Johnson and other fmends. At length, on the 25th 
of March, he was taken ill, With characteristic im- 
prudence, he persisted in dosing himself with James’s 
powders, (a medicine he had been in the habit of 
taking,) notwithstanding the expostulations of his 
medical attendants. He continued to grow weaker, 
and about half-past four on Mondsy morning, the 4th 
of April, 1774, he expired, in the forty-mxth year of 
his age. 

& One affecting incident remains to be narrated. 


‘There was one mourner,” writes Washington Irvi 
“‘whose enthusiasm for his memory, could it have been 
foreseen, might have soothed the bitterness of death. 
After the coffin had been screwed down, a lock of his 
hair was requested for a lady, a particular friend, who 
wished to preserve it as a remembrance. It was the 
beautiful Mary Horneck, the Jessamy Bride. The 
coffin was opened again, and a lock of hair cut off 
which she cherished to her dying day. The lady,” 
continues the biographer, “survived almost to the 
present day. Hazlitt met her at Northcote’s painting 
room, about twenty years since, as Mrs. Gwyn, the 
widow of a General Gwyn of the army. She was at 
that time upwards of seventy years of age. Still, he 
said, she was beautiful, beautiful even in years. After 
she was gone, Hazlitt remarked how handsome she 
still was. ‘I do not know,’ said Northcote, ‘why she 
1s so kind as to come to see me, except that I am the 
last nk in the chain that connects her with all those 
she most esteemed when young,—Johnson, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith,—and remind her of the most delightful 
period of her life.?”” Mrs. Gwyn, so well known as 
Mary Horneck, and the Jessamy Bride, died in 1840. 
Having accompanied the biographers of Goldsmith 
through the principal scenes of his chequered hfe, we 
may, perhaps, be allowed a concluding remark. There 
are few writers, 1t will be admitted, who have achieved 
a wider populanty, or who have exercised and main- 
tamed a more general and permanent influence on the 
English intellectual character than the author of the 
“Deserted Village.” At every stage of life he 1s 
a friend and monitor. If, as his biographers have 
suggested, he was the author of “‘ Goody Two Shoes,” 
and other nursery rhymes published by his frequent 
employer, Mr Francis Newbury—and there1is nothing 
unreasonable in the supposition that these drolleries, 
slight and trivial as the may appear, were really 
written by wise and thoughtful men—his sportive pro- 
ductions amuse our earliest infancy. His histories of 
England, Greece, and Rome, still form the basis of the 
historical knowledge communicated in hundreds of 
our schools; and if these histories are not remarkable 
for any deep research, their clear and lucid style 
admirably adapt them for the purposes of instruction. 
His selected essays, the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” and the 
“ Citizen of the World” are among the first yolumes 
of English classics which, in youth and early manhood, 
are commended to our attention, and they never fail 
to leave a permanent impression on the mind. In 
maturer years they are recurred to with pleasure, and 
maxims and observations in daily use are taken from 
them. And when the meridian of hfe is passed, when 
the poetry of passion has lost its charm, and the mind 
is more readily attracted by sedate images and tranquil 
beauty, the “ Deserted Village,” and the “Traveller,” 
are welcomed as favoured friends, and referred to ag 
models of all that 1s pure, correct, and good. To every 
stage and condition of hfe we maintain that Goldsmith 
has been a liberal benefactor. But, above all, he has 
left us the example of a hfe which, though defaced 
and deformed by many errors, was redeemed by 
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s® many virtues that we should be justified in re- 
joicing that he had lived even if he had not written 


a line. 
aE 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL, 
AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON * 

A HONEYMOON cannot for ever last , nor sense of 
danger, when it long hath past —but one httle 
difference from out manie greater differences between 
my late happre fortmghte m St Martin’s-le Giand, 
and my present date course in Barbican, hath marked 
the distinction between lover and husbaad There it 
was ‘sweet Moll,” “ my heart’s life of life,” “my 
dearest cleaving mischief,” here ’tis onle “ wife,” 

‘¢ Mistress Malton,” pr at most “deare or sweet wile.” 
This, I know, 1s masteifulle and seemly. 

Onhe, this morpmg, chavemg to quote one of his 
owue lines, 

“<'Phese things may startle well, but not astounde,”— 
he sayd, m a kind of wonder, “Why, Moll, whence 
had you that ’—-Methought you hated versing, as 
you used to eall it When learnt you to love it’ I 
hung my head in my old foolish way, and answered, 
“ Since I learnt to love the verser™ ‘‘ Why, this is 
the best of alle!” he hastilie ened, “ Can my sweet 
wife be mdeede heart of my heart and spit of my 
spint® I lost, or drove away a child, and have 
found a woman” Thereafter, he less often wited me, 

| and I found | was agayn sweet Moll 

this afternoon, Christopher Milton lookt in on us. 
After saluting me with y° usuall mixture of malice 
and oivilitie m his looks, he fell into easie conversation, 
and presenthe says to his brother quietlie enough, “1 
saw & curious pennyworth at a book-stall as 1 came 
along this mornmg” ‘What was that?” says my 
husband, bnghtenmg up “It had a long name,” 
says Chnstopher,—‘‘1 think it was called Tetra- 
chordon”? My husband cast at me a suddain, quick 
Jook, but I did not sce much as change colour, and 
quiethe continued my sewing. 

“I wonder,” says he, after a pause, “that you did 
not invest a small portion ef your capitall in the work, 
as you say "twas soe greate a bargain. However, Mr 
Kit, let me give you one small hint with alle yt goode 
humour imaginable; don't take advantage of our 
neare and deare relation to make too frequent oppar- 
tunities of saying to me anything that would certamhe 
procure for anether man a thrashing ! ” 

Then, after a short silence betweene alle, he sud- 
dainhe burst out laughmg, and cried, “I know ’trs on 
the stalls; I’ve seene it, Kit, myself! Ob, had you 
seene, as I did, the bloekheads pormg over the title, 
and hammering at it while you might have walked to 
Mile End and back !” 

“ That’s fame, I suppose,” says Christopher dryhe, 
and then goes off to talk of some new exercise of the 
press-licenser’s authotitie, which he seemed to approve, 
but it kindled my husband 1n a minute. 


(1) Concluded from vol x p 373 
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“What folly! what nonsense!” cried he, smiting 
the table; “these Jacks in office sometimes devise 
such senselesse things that I really am ashamed of 
being of theire party. ‘Luoense, indeed! their license! 
I suppose they will shorthe heense the lengthe of 
Moll’s curls, and regulate the colour of her hoode, 
and forbid the larks to smg within sounde of Bow 
bell, and the bees to hum o’ Sundays Methoughte I 
had broken Mabbot’s teeth two ycars agone; but I 
must bring forthe a new edition of my Areopagntica ; 
and T’ll put your name down, Kit, for a hundred 
copies !? 





Oct —Though a rusticall life hath ever had my 
suffrages, nothing can be more pleasant than our 
regular course We nse at five o: sooner. while my 
husband combs his hair, he eammonly hums or sings 
some psalm or bymn, versing it, maybe, as he goes on. 
Bemg drest, Ned reads him a chapter m the Hebrew 
Bible With Ned stille at his knee, und me by his 
side, he expounds and improves y® same, then, after 
a shorte, heartie prayer, releases us both. Before I] 
have fimshed my dressing, 1 hear him below at his 
organ, with the two lads, who sing as well as 
choristers, hymmng anthems and Gregorian chants, 
now soailng up to y® clouds, as ’twere, and then dying 
off as though some wide echomg space lay betweene 
us I usuallze find time to tie on my hoode and slip 
away to y* herb-market for a bunch of fresh radishes 
or cresses, a spng of parsley, or at y* leaste a posy, to 
lay on bis plate A good wheaten loaf, iresh butter 
and eggs, and a large jug of milk compose our simple 
breakfast, for he hkes not, as my father, to sea boys 
hacking a hugh piece of beef, uor cares for heavie 
feeding, himself Onhe, olde M: Milton sometimes 
tukes a rasher of toasted bacon, but commenly, a basin 
of furmity, whch I prepare more to his muinde than 

servants can. 

After breakfast, I well know the boys’ lessons will 
last till noone I therefore goe to my closett duties 
after my Forest Hill fashion, theuce to market, buy 
what I needc, come home, look to my maids, give 
forthe needefulle stores, then to my needle, my books, 
or perehance to my lute, which I woulde fame play 
better From twelve to one is the boys’ hour of 
pastime; and it may generale be sayd, my husbaud’s 
and mme teo He draws ase the green curtamn,— 
for we sit mostly na large chamber shaped hike the 
etter T, and thus divided while at our separate 
duties - my end 18 ye pleasantest, has the sun most 
upon 1t, and hath a baleony overlooking a garden. At 
one, we dme; always on simple, plam dishes, but 
drest with neatnesse and care. Olde Mr. Multon sits 
at my right hand and says grace; and, though 
growme a little deaf, enters into alle y* lvehe dis- 
course at table. He loves me to help him to y* 
tenderest, by reason of his losse of teeth. My husband 
careth not to sitt over the wine; and hath noe 
sooner finished the cheese and pippins than he reverts 
to the viol or organ, and not onlie sings himself, but 
will make me sing too, though he sayth my voice is 
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better than my ear. Never was there such q tanefulle 
spiritt. He alwaies tears himself away at laste, as 
with a kind of violence, and returns to his books at 
six 0’ the clock. Meantime, his old father dozes, and 
I sew at his side. 

From six to eight, we are seldom without friends, 
chance visitants, often scholarlike and witty, who tell 
us alle y° news, and remain to partake a hght supper. 
The boys enjoy this season as much as I doe, though 
with books before them, their hands over their ears, 
pretending to con the morrow’s tasks. If the guests 
chance to be musicalle, the lute and viol are broughte 
fo:the, to alternate with roundelay and madngal- tho 
old man beatmg time with his feeble fingers, and now 
and then joining with his quavering voice (By the 
way, he hath not forgotten to this hour, my imputed 
erime of losing that song by Harry Lawes- my 
busband takes my part, and sayth it will turn up 
some day when leaste expected, hke Justiman’s 
Pandects.) Hubert hrings him his pipe and a glass of 
water, and then I crave his blessing and goe to bed ; 
first, praying ferventhe for alle beneathe this deare 
roof, and then for alle at Sheepscote and Forest Hull 

On Sabbaths, besides the publick ordinances of 
devotion, which I cannot, with alle my striking, bring 
myself to love like y* services to which I have beene 
accustomed, we have much reading, singing, and 
discoursing among ourselves. The maids sing, the 
boys smg, Hubert sings, olde Mr Milton smgs, and 
trulie with soe much of it, T woulde sometimes as 
hef have them quiete The Sheepscote Sundays 
suited me better The sabbath exercise of the boys 
1s to read a chapter m the Greek testament, heare my 
husband expounde the same, and write ont a system 
of divinitie as he dictates to them, walking to and fro 
In hstemng thereto, I find my pleasure and profitt 

I have alsoe my owne hittle catechising, after a 
humbler sorte, in y* kitchen, and some poore folk to 
relieve and console, with my husband’s concurrence 
uud encouragement, Thus, the sabbath is devouthe 
and happilie passed. 

My husband alsoe takes, once in a fortnighte or soe, 
what he blythelie calls ““a gaudy day,” equallie to his 
owne content, the boys’, and mine On these occasions, 
it is my province to provide colde fowls or pigeon pie, 
which Huhert carnes, withwhat else we neede, to the 
spot selected for our camp dinner. Sometimes we 
take boat to Richmond or Greenwich. Two young 
gallants, Mr Alphrey and Mr Miller, love to joyn our 
partie, and toil at the oar, or scramble up the hills, 
as merrilie as the boys I must say they deal 
savagelie with the pigeon pie afterwards They 
have as wild spimtts as our Dick and Harry, but 
withal a most wonderful] reverence for my husband, 
whom they courte to read and recite, and provoke to 
pleasant argument, never prolonged to wearinesse, and 
seasoned with frolic yest and witt Olde Mr Milton 
joyns not these parties. I leave him alwaies to Dolly’s 
care, firgte providing for him a sweetbread or some 
smalle rehsh, such as he loves He is in bed ere we 
return, which is oft by moonlighte. 
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How soone must smiles give way to tears! Here 
is a letter from deare mother, taking noe note of what I 
write to her, andor good reason, she is soe distraught 
at her owne and deare father’s 11] condition. The rebels 
(I must call them such,) have soe stript and opprest 
them, they cannot make theire house tenantable, nor 
have aught to feede on, had they e’en a whole roof over 
theire heads. The neighbourhoode is too hat to holde 
them; olde fmends cowardhe and suspicious, olde 
and new foes in league together. Leave Uxon they 
must; but where to goeP Father, despite his broken 
health and hatred of the foreigner, must needes depait 
beyond seas, at leaste within y® six months ; but how, 
with on emptie purse, make Ins way in a strange land, 
with a wife and seven children at hts heels? Soe ends 
mother with a “ Lord have mercy upon us!” as though 
her house were as surelie doomed to destruction as 1! 
it helde y, plague. 

Mine eyes were yet swollen with tears, when my 
husband stept in. Heaskt, “ What ails you, precious 
wife ®” Tcoulde but sigh, and give him the letter 
Having read y* same, he says, “ But what, my dearest ? 
Have we not ample room here forthem alle? Ispeak 
as to gencralls, you must care for particulars, and 
stow them as you will. There are plenty of small 
rooms for the boys; but, if your father, being mfirm, 
needes a ground-floor chamber, you and I will mount 
aloft.” 

I coulde but look my thankfullenesse and kiss his 
hand. ‘“ Nay,” he added, with creasing gentlenesse, 
think not I have seene your cares for my owne father 
without loving and blessing you Let Mr Powell come 
and see us happie, it may tend to make him soe 
Let him and his abide with us, at the leaste, tall the 
spring, his lads will studdy and play with mme, your 
mother will help you m you housewiferie, the two 
olde men will chrip together beside the Christmasse 
hearth , and,if I find thy weeklie bills the heavier 
twill be but to write another book, and make a better 
bargam for 1t than I did for the last We will use 
hospitahtie without grudging ; and, as for your owne 
mncrease of cares, I suppose ’twill be but to order two 
legs of mutton insteade of one !”* 

And soe, with a laugh, left me, most jovfulle, happy 
wife! to drawe sweete out of sowre, delighte out of 
sorrowe, and to summon mine owne kindred aboute 
me, and wipe away theire tears, bid them eat, drink, 
and be merry, and shew myselfe to them, how proud, 
how cherished a wife ' 

Surelie my mother will learne to love John Milton 
at last? If she doth not, this will be my secret 
crosse, for ’tis hard to love dearlie two persons who 
esteeme not one another But she will, she must, not 
onlie respect him for his upnghtnesse and magna- 
nunitie, coupled with what himselfe calls “an honest 
haughtmesse and self-esteeme,” but /4e him for his 
kind and equall temper, (#0/ “barah and erabbed,” as 
I have hearde her call 1t,) his easie flow of murthe, his 
manners, anaffectedhe cheerfulle , his vonee, musicall ; 
his person, beautifull; his habitt, gracefull; his hospi- 


| talitie, naturall to him; lus purse, countenance, time, 
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treuble, at his friend’s service; his devotion, humble ; 
his forgivenesse, heavenlie! May it please God that 
my mother shall like John Milton! ..... 


THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY.’ 


Tx mns of court and their mhabitants have ever 
been a fruitful and favourite theme with Enghsh 
writers. Poets and historians, novelists and essayists, 
have severally sung their praises. In the sixteenth 
century Spenser commemorated— 

“ Those bricky towers 

The which on Temmes’ brode aged back doe ride, 

Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 

There whilom wont the Templar Kuights to bide, 

Till they decay'd thro’ pride.” 

Two centuries carher, Chaucer, himself a Tem- 
plar, drew a portrait of lus brother students ; later, 
Shakspeare made the Temple gardens the scene where 
the rival factions of York and Lancaster first assumed 
their respective badges of the white and red rose. 
Ben Jonson wrote, and Beaumont and Shirley mscnbed 
verses to their honour; while, in our own day, Charles 
Lamb pronounced the Temple ‘the most elegant spot 
in the Metropolis,” and never lost an opportunity to 
testify his affection for the gardens of Gray’s Inn and 
the cloisters of the Temple In short, hardly a British 
author of repute can be cited, from Chaucer to Scott, 
or rather down to Dickens and Leigh Hunt, who has 
not spoken kindly and enthusiastically of the quiet 
groves and monastic buildings of the four mus of court. 

* All these inns of court and chancery,” says Lord 
Coke, “do make the most famous university for the 
profession of the law only, or of any human science, 
that is m the world, and advanceth itself before all 
others guantum wnter orburna cupressus”’ 

A still earlier authority, Sir John Fortescue, wnites, 
“And to speak uprightly, there 1s in these greater inns, 
yea, and in the lesser too, besides the study of the 
law, as it were an university or school of all commend- 
able quahty. But after what manner and sort,” he 
continues, (Sir John, be 1t remembered, 1s addressing 
a royal pupil,—the unfortunate Henry VI) “ the 
Jaws are learned im these inns, thereof here to make 
rehearsal it is not needful, forasmuch as it 1s not for 
your estate, most noble prince, to put the same 1n use ; 
yet know ye this, that it is pleasant and delectable, 
and in any wise expedient for the learnmng of the law, 
and worthy with all affection to be embraced But 
one thing there is that I would have you know,—that 
neither at Orleans, where as well the canon as the civil 
laws are taught, and whither out of many countnes 
scholars do repair, nor at Anges, or at Sane, nor any 
university of France, (Paris only excepted,) are found 
50 many students past childhood, as in this place of 

Q) “A caattint Aad the Inns of Court and Chancery, with Notices 
of their Ancient Discipline, Rules, Orders, and Customs, Readings, 
Morts, Masques, Revels, and Entertamments, :ncluding an Account 
of Eminent Men, of the Four Learned and Honourable Societies— 
Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray's 
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studies, notwithstanding that all the students there 
are English born.” 

Under the Lancastrian and Tudor princes, the inns 
of court formed one of the first legal universities in the 
world ; at present they are only entitled by courtesy to 
be denominated “schools of law.” There 1s, however, 
every reason to believe that they will gradually re- 
assume their ancient character; the recent establish- 
ment of lectureships at the Inner and Middle Temple, 
and most meetings and examinations at Gray’s Inn, 
are evidences of the existence of such an intention 

Of all the mns of court, the two societies of the 
Temple, both from position and association, have long 
held the first place in public estimation; not that the 
other two inns would admit, or the Inner or Middle 
Temple assert, any superiority over Lincoln’s or Gray’s 
Inn. Beaumont, who knew well the jealous feeling 
with which the several societies viewed any one of the 
societies claiming precedence over the other, in dedi- 
cating a masque to two of the four inns of court, hit 
upon the ingemous expedient of inscnibing 1t “to the 
anciently allied houses of Gray’s Inn and the Inner 
Temple, the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn,” and 
thereby avoided the heinous offence of preferring one 
society above the other, even in a play bill. Shirley, 
too, equally conscious of the delicate ground he was 
on, dedicated his “* Tnumphs of Peace” to the “four 
equal and honourable societies of the inns of court.” 
Nevertheless, though the Temple may not be able to 
show a scutcheon bearmg more honourable names than 
the other two houses, or can justly claim a superior 
antiquity, “the halls, courts, gardens, and terraces of 
the Temple, that maintain, in the heart of a great city, 
in the nmeteenth century, so much of the grace, 
romance, and picturesque decorum of our past 
manners,” as Disraeli has happily said, will ever 
impart a greater interest to the ‘lemple than to the 
other inns. Great names still hold their sway, gainsay 
it who may, and the successors, legitimate or not, of 
the ancient Kmghts Templars, reap the advantage of 
their heritage. 

Formerly, the mns of court were only accessible to 
sons of the nobility and men of rank; the ins of 
chancery being the Aospecra or hostels, where the sons 
of merchants and traders studied: Fearne wnites, 
‘‘ Nobleness of blood, joined with virtue, counteth the 
person as most meet to the enterprismg of any public 
service, and for that cause it was not for nought that 
cur ancient governors in this land did, with a special 
foresight and wisdom, provide that none should be 
admitted into houses of court, being seminaries sending 
forth men apt to the government of justice, except he 
were a gentleman of blood; and that this may seem a 
truth, 1 myself have seen a calendar of all those which 
were together in the society of one of the same houses 
about the last year of King Henry V., with the 
arms of ther house and family marshalled by their 
names; and I assure you the selfsame monument doth 
approve them all to be gentlemen of perfect descents.” 
Our modern governors have learned to think less 
proudly and more wisely, and the humblest equally 
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with the highest member of society may become a 
student of either of the four inns. 

Tradition assigns the reign of Edward III. as the 
period when the lawyers first settled in the Temple. 

The order of the Knights Templars was suppressed 
in Edward the Second’s time. That king bestowed 
the possessions of the Knights upon Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster; he afterwards, on Lancaster’s rebellion, 
gave them to the Earl of Pembroke, and on Pembroke’s 
death they fell to the lot of the younger Despencer. 
After Despencer’s attainder, the Temple and 1ts depen- 
dencies were, in obedience to a decree of the Council 
of Vienna, transferred to the Knights Hospitallers of. 
St. John, who in their turn demised the same to their 
present tenants for the yearly rent of 107. So long 
as the order of the Knights of St. John remained in 
existence, the lawyers remained their tenants, but, 
upon its dissolution in Henry the Highth’s reign, the 
two societies of the Inner and Middle Temple became 
tenants of the crown. King James I at the re- 
quest of the two societies, who felt naturally anxious 
that their domiciles should not become the property of 
any of the hungry Scotchmen who had followed their 
countryman to England, (one of whom had already had 
the modesty to demand a grant of the Temple,) granted 
the “hospicia et caprtalia messuagia cognita per nomen de 
le Inner Temple et le Middle Temple, sive unt Templi,” 
London, to Sir Julius Ceesar, and the treasurer and 
teachers of the two houses and their successors for 
ever, for lodging, reception, and education of the pro- 
fessors and students of the laws of this realm, m 
consideration of a yearly rent of 107 paid by each 
society to himself, and his royal successors. 

The lawyers’ university flourished from the first. 
The four houses were in full vigour so early as 
Henry the Fifth’s trme. The town and gown contests 
which have been immortalized by Scott, seem to have 
commenced immediately on the advent of the new 
inhabitants of the Temple. Perhaps 1t was some re- 
collection of the haughty tone the younger students 
displayed towards the shopkeepers and their appren- 
tices, that prompted one of Cade’s followers to propose 
to “kill all the lawyers,’’ whilst the mighty demagogue 
himself bade his friends, ‘‘ Now, go some and pull down 
the Savoy; others to the inns of court; down with 
them all.” 

Chaucer, during his residence in the Temple, where 
his acquaintance with Gower began, appears to have 
shared in the pugnaciousness of his brother Templars, 
inasmuch as it was on record in Elizabeth’s time that 
‘‘ Geoffrey Chaucer was fined two shillings for beating 
a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street.” 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, if was as much a matter of course for the 
younger members of the nobility and gentry, to spend 
a portion of their time at one of the inns of court, as 
it 1s now thought indispensable to pass three or four 
terms at Oxford or Cambridge. The young Templar 
was then in London as noisy a being as the student o! 
the Sorbonne at Paris. In the nineteenth century the 
ins of court would be considered the last place in 
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the world where a youth would run wild ; his wild oats 
have been sown at Oxford or Cambridge; in the six- 
teenth and seventeeth, it was otherwise. The Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, were then the safety- 
valves where the high spints of youth were thrown off; 
Oxford and Cambridge at that period partaking more 
f the character of preparatory schools, the youthful 
Oxonian and Cantab being then subjected to the dis- 
cipline of the ferule; the undergraduates of the twin 
universities were principally boys of fifteen or sixteen. 
The inns of court, situated only a reasonable distance 
rom the court, adjacent to the residences of the no- 
bility, the young noble’s first introduction to life was 
as a student of the lawyers’ university. All the better 
sntertainments of the town were especially devised 
for the pleasure of the Temple students, For whom 
were the masques, then in their perfection, composed, 
if not for the delectation of the young gentlemen of the 
ins of court? Who were the real patrons of the 
heatre, and tc whom did the play-writers inscribe their 
comedies? Where were the Christmas revels most re- 
igiously kept, and where were the town gallants to be 
‘ound® The Sir Walter Raleighs, Cecils, and Leicesters, 
all came from the inns of court. In the days of the 
Pitts and Walpoles, the minister looked to Oxford and 
‘ambridge, to supply the state with efficient servants ; 
in Elizabeth’s time such material was furnished by the 
‘estate of Templaria.” ‘The rise of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, which appears to us a matter of surprise, was 
then a mere matter of course. The queen was aware 
that the young men performing in the masque before 
her were all men of birth or mark; their reputations 
for ability were well known; no censure, therefore, 
attached to her for preferrmg to her service a man 
who added the graces of person to those of intellect. 
Hatton’s legal judgments were none the worse from 
Ins having m the hey-day of youth assisted m the 
composition of “'Tancred and Gismunda,” and in the 
performance of sundry other plays and masques. 
**Tancred and Gismunda” reminds us, that the 
earhest Enghsh tragedy extant, “ Ferrex and Porrex,’’ 
was the work of two barristers of the Inner Temple, 
and was represented before bonnie Queen Bess by the 
gentlemen of that Society. Perhaps the most elegant 
of the masques of Elizabeth’s day was “The Inner 
Temple Masque,” written by Wilham Browne, a 
Templar. The story of Ulysses and the Syrens fur- 
mished its subject matter. Mr. Pearce has wisely 
extracted the opening song, and, for the benefit of 
those of our readers who may not see his book, we 
follow his example .— 
“ Steer, brother, steer, your winged pines, 
A ten mariners, 
Here lhe Love’s undiscovered mines, 
A prey to passengers 
Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the Phoenix wine and nest 
Fear not your ships, 
Nor any to oppose you, save our lips, 
But come on shore, 
Where no joy dies tall Love hath gotten more: 


For swelling waves, our panting hearts, 
Where never storms arise, 
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Exchange and be awhile our guests, 
For stars on our eyes. 
The compass, tore shall hourly sing, 
And as he goes about the ring, 
We will not miss 
To tell each point he nameth with a kiss.” 

This is very charming poetry, and worthy of the 
bosom frend of Drayton and the companion of Beau 
mont The dedication of this masque 1s so excelient, 
and withal so modest, that we insert it-—‘ To the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple—Gentlemen 
I give you but your own if you refuse to foster it, 
I know not who will By your means it may live 
If it degenerate in kind from those other the Soviety 
hath produced, blame yourselves for not seeking a 
happier man. I know it 1s not witbout faults, yet 
such as your lore, or at least poetical license, (the 
common salve,) will make tolerable What 1s good in 
it, that 1s yours; what 1s bad, mine, whiat indifferent, 
both; and that will suffice, since 1t was done to please 
ourselves in private by him that is always yours, 
W Browne” The Temple had no reason to be 
ashamed of the bantling committed to its protection - 
1t has lived to do honour to tts foste: father. 

Beaumont and Fietcher’s masque of “The Inner 
Temple and Graye’s Iun; Graye’s Inn and the Inner 
Temple,” is generally known. Its principal author, 
Francis Beaumont, the son of a judge, and himself 
bred to the law, did not forget, when he left that call- 
' ing for the “idle trade” of play-writing, his old com- 
panions of the Temple Beaumont was early in hfe 
bitten with the cacoethes scribend:, at fifteen, he 
published a metrical translation of Ovid's fable of 
“* Salinacis and Hermaphroditus ,” and before he was 
twenty had addressed his celebrated “‘ Letter to Ben 
Jonson,” whose friendship he had acquired Beau- 
montappears to have been of a most affectionate dis- 
position All his contemporaries speak kindly of him, 
and when we remember the bitter spimt which was 
manifested by sonre of the wits of that day towards 
Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, this is no shght praise 
Most of our readers will recall Ben Jonson’s lmes to 
his youthful frend .— 

“ How I do love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse, 

That unto me doth such religion use ! 

How I ‘do fear myself, that am not worth 

Tho Iéast indulgent thought thy pen drops forth | 
At once thou mak’'st me happy, and unmak’st 
And giving lergely to me, more than tak’st — 
What fate is mine, that so itself bereaves ? 

What art is thine, that so thy friend deceives t 
When even there, where most thou praisest me 
For writing better, I must envy thee !” 

Dryden tells us that Ben Jonson was accustomed 
to submit all his plots to this young poet, —uo tnfling 
mark of confidence. Michael Drayton’s apostrophe 
to Francis Beaumont, his elder brother Jobn, (the 
author of “ Bosworth Field,”) and his brother Templar, 
Browne, is further evidence, were further evidence 
wanting, of the affectionate regard ir which our Temple 
poet was held by his brother wits and dramatists :—~ 

“ Then the two Beaumonts and my Browne srose, 

My dear companions whom I freely chose, 
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My bosom friezds, and in their several ways 
Rightly-born poets; and in these last days 
Men of much note, and no less nobler parts, 
Such as have frecly tuld to me their hearts, 
As I have mine to them.” 

Beaumont died at nine-and-twenty. What he 
might have done had he lived, it is impossible to say ; 
but when we remember that Shakspeare’s, BSeutt’s, 
and Milton’s most glorious works were written late in 
life,—that their more finished writings were the pro- 
ductions of their maturer years,—it may reasonably be 
conjectured, yudging from the magnificent legames he 
left, that by his premature death England lost works 
immeasurably beyond any of the Elizabethan writers, 
Shakspeare alone excepted Beaumont, unlike Fletaher, 
was of a reflective disposition; it is only necessary to 
look upon his noble, though somewhat melancholy 
image, to be assured of that, he possessed, too, greater 
judgment (greater industry were rmpossible) than his 
poet brother The quaint and facetious Bishop Cor- 
bet, who was contemporary with Beaumont at Broad- 
gate’s Hall, Oxford, (now Pembroke Coilege ; a college, 
by the way, which has produced its fair quota of dis 
tinguished men;) and where the future divine and 
dramatist probably first engaged in the wit combats, 
so popular in those days, lived to write his fnend’s 
epitaph — 

‘* We that hath such acuteness, and such wit, 

As would ask ten good heads to husband 18 ; 
He that can write so well, that no man dare 
Refuse it for the best, let him beware .— 


Beaumont 1s dead, by whose sole death appears 
Wit’s a disease consumes men in few years.” 


Enthusiasm for the Temple poet, par excellence,— 
no ignoble distinction when it 1s recollected that 
Congreve, Wychcrly, Rowe, Ford, Southerne, Marston, 
Sheridan, Cowper, and Moore, were all Templars,— 
has made us almost forget his masque. This time 
the scene was Wlutehali, the occasion, the marriage 
of the Count Palatine and the Lady Ehzabeth, a 
marriage which was destined to be of greater unpor- 
tance to these isles than could then have been fore- 
seen. It must have been a brilliant spectacle to 
behold the masquers with “divers other gallant young 
gentlemen of both houses as their convoy,” in the royal 
barges, attended and followed by galleys and barges 
innumerable, filled with noble dames and courtaers, 
decked out in all ther bravery, salug down the 
river musical instruments, bells and cannons, an- 
nouncing their approach. At Wlutehall, the king, 
who dearly loved such shows, preferrmg them infi- 
nitely to the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
awaited the arrival of the gallant company. A few 
years later, one Floyd, a barnster of the Inner 
Temple, underwent an ignomimous punishment for 
saying, “ What has now become of your good man, 
Palgrave, and your good wife P-—they had, i think, as 
much mght to the kingdom of Bohemia as I have to 
the principality of Wales.” Was this “one Floyd” 
a masquer at the nuptial feast P—or ‘were it,” as 
Horatio says, “ to consider too curiously to consider 
80 
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The most memorable of these masques was the one 
given in 1633 by the four mns collectively, partly to 
commemorate the birth of the Duke of York, but 
principally to testify to the king and queen the dis- 
approbation with which the Templars viewed the 
violent and unjustifiable conduct of Mr. Prynne, who 
had dedicated his celebrated ‘‘ Histriomastrix” to the 
benchers and students of the four mns of court, and 
especially of Lincoln’s Inn, In the getting up of the 
masque, Lincoln’s Inn took the mitiative Elaborate 
pains were taken to make it the most splendid of its 
kind, and the different inns appointed a committee 
formed of their most distinguished members The 
attorney-general, Noy, and Mr Gerling, represented 
Lincoln’s Inn; the renowned antiquary Selden, and 
Sir Edward Herbert, the Iumer Temple, the Queen’s 
attorney-general, Finch, Gray’s Ina, and Edward 
Hyde and Bulstrode Whitelocke, the historians, the 
Middle Temple 

This masque has found its historian in Sir Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, who describes it evidently con amore. 
We fear, however, our readers would not care to know 
that Mr Darrell of Lincoln’s Inn was an extraor- 
dinary proper gentleman, and was mounted on one of 
the king’s best horses and richest saddle, and that 
his own (Sir Bulstrode’s) havit was exceedmgly mch 
and glorious. Nor would the fact that, “ then came 
the first: chauiot of the grand masquers, which was not 
so large as those that went before, but most curiously 
framed, carved, and painted with exquisite art, and 
purposely for this service and occasion,” mspire greatet 
terest. “In this chanot,” the kmght continues, 
“sat the four graud masquers of Gray’s Inn in their 
habits, doublets, ti:unk hose, and caps of most rich 
cloth of tissue, and wrought as thick with silver 
spangles as they could be placed, large white stock- 
ings up to thew trunk hose, and nich spngs m their 
caps,—themselves proper and beautiful young gentle- 
men ” 

To the curious in such matters we therefore com- 


' mend Sir Bulstiode, who 1ivals Pepys in lis admiration 


for fine clothes; it may, however, be satisfactory to 
add, that, on the arrival of the masquers at Whitehall, 
“the king and queen, and all then noble tram, bemg 
come in, the masque began, and was mcomparably 
performed in the dancing, speeches, music, and scenes 
The dance, figures, properties, the voices, instruments, 
songs, airs, the word and the actions, were all of them 
exact, and none failed in their parts of them, and the 
seenes were most curious and costly. The queen did 
the honour to some of the masquers to dance with 
them herself, and to judge them as good dancers as 
she ever saw; and the great ladies were very free, 
and civil, in dancing with all the masquers as they 
were taken out by them” In fact, as we moderns 
would say, the affair went off with great éclat, no 
accident befallmg, excepting to Mr. May of Gray’s 
Inn, the translator of Lucan, who had the lord cham- 
herlain’s staff broken over his shoulders. However, 
as his majesty apologized the next day for his chamn- 
berlain’s error in judgment, and presented the unlucky 
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poet with fifty pounds, wherewith to purchase a salve 
for his aching back, no great harm was done. 

The Temple revels were as famous as the Temple 
masques. They took place four times in each year, 
and no where, perhaps, were the feasts of Allhallow- 
tide, Candlemas, and Christmas, kept with greater 
spirit than i the halls of the astute old lawyers. 
Decker, who never missed an opportunity to aim @ 
shaft at lus rival Ben Jonson, says, “ You shall swear 
not to bombast out a new play with the old lning of 
jests stolen trom the Temple revels” The Chnstmas 
revels of 1597 were celebrated with more than or- 
dinary splendour Tins year Loid Robert Dudley, 
then a student of the Inner Temple (Scott’s Earl of 
Leicester), was elected lugh-constable and marshal 
by the grandiloquent title of ‘ Pallaphlos, Prince of 
Soplue, High-constable Marshal of the Kuights Tem- 
plars, and Patron of the honourable Order of Pegasus,”’ 
and fiom the account Gerard Leigh has left, fooled to 
the top of his bent im glorious style He had for a col- 
league another of Ehzabeth’s favouwiites, our old friend, 
Suz Christopher Ilatton, who, although designated 
** master of the game,” seems to have played 1 1 
but a secondary part. Amongst other rae things, 
his Highness, the Prince of Sophie, held a comt m 
the Inner Temple Hall, and conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon twenty-three chosen gentlemen, and 
after severally arming them with the breast-plate of 
courage, delivering to them the targe of Pallas, girdmg 
them with the mantle of Pallas, and hanging round 
their necks the collar of Pallas, they were dismissed ; 
not, however, without an exordium, which ran thus .— 

“ Wisdom, the guide of armed strength, 

Uprise your knightlie name 

By force of prowess haut to climb 

The loftie tower of fame. 

Advance your honours by your deeds, 

To live for evermore 

As Pallas’ knighte, by Pallas’ helpe, 

Pallas serve ye therefore ” 
Pallas, of course, typified the immaculate Elizabeth, 
her majesty never objecting to incense, ether 10 small 
or large quantities. 

Gray’s Inn, in her majesty’s time, distinguished 
itself by the greater number of its revelries, if the 
Gesta Grayorum 1s to be believed; in the yem 1594, 
it determined to outdo, if possible, all former revellings. 
The appointment of a Master of the Revels was an in- 
portant matter on these occasions, and after due de- 
hberation, Mr Henry Holmes, who 1s deseribed as a 
“very proper man, and very active in dancing and 
revelling,” was elected master, with the title of Prace 
of Purpoole The pice was at onee invested with 
absolute authority; guards, officers, and gentlemen- 
pensioners assigned to him, and the better to enable 
lim to support his state, monies were raised by be- 
nevolence. Next, letters were addressed to the society 
of the Inner Temple, inviting the attendance of its 
members On St. Thomas’ Eve the prince was en- 
throned in the great hell of Gray’s Inn, his nobles, 
marshals, Jaw officers, and couftiers being in at- 
tendance. The trumpets having sounded thrice, the 
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prince’s king-st-arms stood forth and proclaimed his 
matter after the following fashion .—‘ By the sacred 
law of arms, and authenticated ceremonies of the 
same, (maugre the conceit of any malcontent,) I do 
pronounce my sovereign liege lord, Sir Henry, right- 
fully to be the high and mighty Prince of Purpoole, 
Archduke of Stapulia and Bernardin, Duke of the 
High and Nether Holborns, Marquis of St. Giles and 
Tottenham Court, Palatine of Bloomsbury, and Kmght 
of the most honourable Order of the Helmet, and 
sovereign of the same.” 

The prince’s reign seems to have been a glorious 
one. On the 3d of January, the Lord Treasurer 
Burghley, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Essex, Lords Buckhurst, Windsor, 
Sheffield, Compton, &c., were present at the revels. 
The mayor and aldermen, hearing of the fame of the 
prince, entertained him and eighty of his suite, whilst 
the queen invited his highness to visit her the fol- 
lowing Shrovetide, at Greenwich, and there perform 
a masque before her. Her majesty was so satisfied 
with the enterlamment the Grayians gave her, as to 
offer her royal hand for the prince and his merry men 
to kiss. At the same time, the maiden queen declared 
that ‘‘Gray’s Inn was a house she was much indebted 
to, for it did always study for some sports to present 
unto her.” The day’s entertamments closed with a 
species of tournament, in which the Earl of Essex 
and his company engaged the Earl of Cumberland and 
his friends, amongst whom was the Prince of Purpoole. 
The prince behaved so gallantly as to win the pnze— 
a jewel set with seventeen diamonds and fourteen 
rubies, which was presented to him by the queen’s own 
hand. 

The revels at the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s were, 
of course, similar in character to those held at the 
other inns, with the exception, that whilst at the 
Temple a Lord of Misrule presided, at Lincoln’s Inn 
a King of the Cockneys, or Monarch of Chnstmas-day, 
ruled supreme. ‘Lincoln’s Inn, however, seems to 
have entered less heartily than the two Temples mto 
these sports. The puritanical spirit of the times pene- 
trated to Lincoln’s Inn sooner than to the other 
houses. We read, that in the seventh year of King 
James I. a number of the outer barristers of 
Lincoln’s Inn were put out of Commons for example’s 
sake, for refusing to dance before the judges at 
Candlemas; and a threat was superadded, that the 
next offence would be punished by the infliction of a 
heavy fine. The celebrated ‘ Histriomastrix” pro- 
ceeded from the pen of a Lincoln’s Inn man, and it 
was the dread that the opinions broached in that re- 
markable book, which was dedicated more especially 
to the benchers and students of Lincoln’s Inn, should 
be thought to represent the sentiments of the society, 
that mduced the inn to get up the masque Whitelocke 
has immortalized. Similar thoughts had extended to 
the other inns, but do not seem to have taken the 
same root. Sir Simon d’Ewes, returning from one 
of the revels held in the Middle Temple Hall, writes 
in his diary, “I began seriously to loathe it, though 
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at the time I conceived the sport of itself to be lawful.” 
D’Ewes’ opinions, however, represented those of the 
great party who were so scandalized by the plays and 
masques then in vogue. In 1623, D’Ewes had written, 
“At night I came m to commons at the Temple, where 
there was a Lieutenant chosen, and all manner of 
gaming and vanity practised ; as if the Church had not 
at all groaned under those heavy desolations which it 
did.” The licence permitted at the Temple revels 
attracted the indignation of the virtuous Evelyn, who, 
appointed a comptroller of them, precipitately left the 
scene of tumultuous revelry, and buried himself in his 
favourite Wotton. He doubtless thought, with the 
Prince Hamlet, that though he was a Templar, and 
therefore native and to the manner born, ’twas a 
custom more honoured im the breach than in the 
observance, inasmuch as, writing in 1668, he speaks 
of the revel as the “ remains of an old and riotous 
custom, having relation neither to virtue nor policy.” 
** When the cap and gown was off, liberty reigned,” 
says old Ben Jonson, in one of his dedications to the 
ims of court; and if liberty reigned somewhat 
obstreporously in his day, the goddess was not likely 
to have grown soberer in that of the merry monarch. 
The glory of the Temple masques and revels de- 
parted with the Stuarts. During the reign of the 
phlegmatic Dutchman and the earlier Brunswickers, 
they gradually dwindled into insignificance. Occa- 
sionally the presence of some European sovereign, 
such as that of Peter the Great, in 1697, revivified 
them for the moment But the giant race of the 
Beaumonts, Jonsons, Kords, Inigo Jones’, and Van- 
dykes, that had been fostered by a Charles and an 
Elizabeth, had disappeared. princes now ruled, who 
knew not Shakspeare; masques had succumbed to 
cards; and the tasteful magnificence that had so 
scandalized a large portion of free Britons had passed 
away. Was the country, was morality, benefited by 
the change? Was the court of Queen Carolme purer 
than that of the unfortunate Henrietta Mama? Were 
the mimic shows at Whitehall, produced with all the 
skill and care that an Inigo Jones and a Jonson could 
bestow, more prejudicial to the morals of the nation 
than the card tables at St. James’s, and the assembly 
rooms at Bath? It cannot be denied, that when the 
Stuarts made way for a new dynasty, art and literature 
lost the only real royal friends they ever had in 
England. ‘Let those who fondly clng to the notion 
that religion gained by the advent of the Georges, 
turn to the pages of Walpole and of Pope’s Lord 
Hervey. There they will read the daily history of a 
court where gross hypocrisy, irreligion, and intngue, 
reigned preemment, without one particle of grace, 
feeling, or elegance, to atone for its unrelieved pro- 


fligacy. 

The last of the revels in the inns of court took 
place on the 2d of February, 1733, and a dreary revel 
it proved. Instead of a poetical masque or play, 
written for the occasion by some sprightly Templar 
or renowned poet, and performed by the students and 
barristers of the inn, was presented the prose comedy 
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of * Love for Love,” written, it is true, by a Templar, 
but a piece which was doubtless familar to the 
majority of those present. The players were from 
the Haymarket theatre. When the dramatic enter- 
tamment—which, consisting as 1t did of a lengthy five- 
act comedy and a two-act farce, (the famous “ Devil 
to Pay,”) was none of the shortest—had terminated, the 
Master of the Revels took the Lord Chancellor (Talbot) 
by the right hand, and he with “ his left took Mr. J 
Page, who, joined to the other judges, sergeants, and 
benchers present, danced, or rather walked, round 
about the coal-fire, accordmg to the old ceremony, 
three times.” The Chancellor and lis companions 
were “ aided in the figure of the dance by Mr. Geo ge 
Cooke, the prothonotary, then sixty, and all the terme 
of the dance, the ancient song, accompamed with 
music, was sung by one Toby Acton, dressed in a 
bar-gown.” After his honour and the reverend benchers 
had duly gone through this exquisite performance, 
country dances commenced—the ladies now descending 
from the gallery, where they had hitherto remained, 
the witnesses of the saltatory feats of the barristeis 
and benchers. The historian of thus last of the revels 
closes his narrative with “the whole day’s entertaimn- 
ment was generally thought to be very genteelly and 
hberally conducted’ ‘Vastly genteelly mdeed! and 
with this mane exhibition te:mmated the famous 
Temple masques. 

From the Inner Temple we naturally turn to its 
ancient ally, Gray’s Inn, n compliment to whom the 
Gray’s Inn griffin still mounts guard over the Temple 
garden. This mn was in existence, as a school of 
law, in Edward the Third’s time, and takes its name 
from the Grays of Wilton, whose propeity the mn 
originally was. The Gray family sold the manor of 
Portpole (otherwise Gray’s Inn) to a certam Hugh 
Dennys, in Henry the Eighth’s time. Subsequently, 
the piior and monks of Sheen puichased the mn, 
who, m their turn, demised 1t to its present tenauts 
Upon the general dissolution of the monasteries, 
Henry VIII. granted the monks’ estate to the society 
in fee-farm. If the Temple can boast of having had 
fo. members or mates such men as Raleigh, Evelyn, 
Hawkins the navigator, Gower, Chaucer, Beaumont, 
Johnson, Goldsmuth, Clarendon, Ircton, and Hampden, 
Gray’s Inn can exlubit a list: no less distinguished 
Here lived the author of Hudibras, who has been 
thought by some to have been a membcr of the house 
The gallant Sir Philp Sidney, that true gentleman, 
was a student of this school, as also were the renowned 
antiquaries Camden and Dugdale Here, also, dwelt 
Shirley the dramatist , and here Chapman, the trans- 
lator of Homer, “spoke out loud and bold” In 
Gray's Inn, too, lived Arthur Murphy, the playwright, 
whom the Society refused to admit as a student, on 
the ground that, as a young man, Murphy had been 
an actor. Lincoln’s Inn, to its honour, opened its 
doors to the translator of Tacitus Philip Wharton 
the wit, the Presbyterian general Fairfax, and Brad- 
shaw the regicide, also studied here. 

But the man that Gray’s Inn more especially de- 
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hghts to honow is—Fiancis Bacon. As a lawyer 
and a politician, Bacon cannot compare with his con- 
temporary, Coke, the glory of the Inner Temple 
What history 1s more melancholy than that of Bacon 
the lawyer? In obsequiousness, subserviency, jealousy, 
meanness, and ingratitude, he seems to have distanced 
all mankind. As a judge, a friend, and an advocate, 
his conduct was equally contemptible. In the first 
capacity, he condescended to barter for gold the justice 
he had sworn to admiuister ; in the second, he assisted 
to procure the condemnation of the patron, the friend, 
to whom he owed his very existence as a public man, 
and, m the third, he stooped to the publication of 
anonymous pamphlets, to obtain a step in his pro- 
fession. The character of Coke is not attractive; 
the virulence and coarseness with which he attacked 
such men as Raleigh and Essex im their hour of tnal, 
and the abjectness which distingushed him im his 
own, render him sufficiently repulsive. What man 
docs not turn with disgust from the bemg who could 
so forget lumself as to taunt a fallen spimt hke 
Raleigh’s with such vile trash and foul-mouthed lan- 
guage as—‘ Thou art the most vile and execrable 
traitor that ever lived. Thou art an odious fellow ; 
thy name is hateful to all the realm of England for 
thy pride I will make it appear to the world that 
there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the 
earth than thou. Thou art a monster; thou hast an 
English face with a Spanish heart. Thou viper! fo 
I thou thee, thou traitor!” Or what amount of 
learning and honesty can inspire respect for a lawyer 
who, as attorney-general, in the midst of an argument, 
falls into a violent passion, and adviscs a brother bar- 
rister, and that barrister Francis Bacon, “if he has 
any tooth against lim, to pluck it out; and that he 
(Coke) scorns to stand upon terms towards one who 
is less than httle—less than the least?” Intemperate 
language, like this, produces disgust, 1t does not 
engender contempt. Contempt remains for that 
solicitor-general, who, m the quiet of his chamber, 
prepares a memoir under the title of —‘‘ Reasons why 
it should be exceeding much for his Majesty’s service 
to remove the Lord Coke” (then Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas) “ from the place he now holdeth, to be 
Chief Justice of England, and the Attorney to succeed 
him, and the Solicitor the Attorney ” 

Any solicitor-general of our day who acted m tlus 
wise, would be scouted from society; but the worst 
feature in the transaction remains to be told. The 
high-spinted Essex, 1 will be remembered, had used all 
lus influence, to the rebuking of the Lord Treasurer’s 
son, to obtain for his frend Bacon the attorney-gene- 
ralship, but without success Since then, that im- 
petuous spirit had fallen into disgrace, and the counsel 
for the prosecution was the individual for whom 
Essex had risked the prime muuster’s enmity—the 
man whom Essex, in the ardour of his generous 
friendship, had presented with an estate worth 2,0002. 
as some compensation for the disappomtment his 
frend had sustained This act of Essex was the moie 
graceful, as, at the time of the gift, Bacon was in such 
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pecuniary distress, that, upon one occasion, he was 
atrested for debt at a goldsmith’s instance. With 
the broad acres of ‘I'wickenham to remind Bacon of 
the exertions the friend he had brought to the scaffold 
had made in his behalf, it would have been presumed, 
that the attorneyship had now lost its attractions. 
Low as Bacon had fullen, couid heart of man have 
conceived that the greatest thinker of the age could 
have descended to the petty aris of memoir-writmg 
to obtam what his own high talents and the persua- 
sive cloquence of Essex had failed to command? Coke, 
with all his bigotry, all his obstinacy, all his mtolerance 

all his violence, 1f only for the intrepidity he displayed 
at a time when to oppose the will of an arbitrary 
sovereign was an act of danger, commands our esteem 

On the other hand, 1s one action of Bacon known to us, 
which bespeaks a manly and feeling heart. It 1s his 
literary character, the incalculable obligations we are 
under to him, as a thmker and a writer, that impart a 
fresh charm to Gray’s Inn, as the spot from whence 
emanated the thoughts of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, and in the gardens of which he walked 
and studied, planted and meditated. But, as a judge 
atid an advocate, the name of Bacon might advan- 
tageously be blotted from the hst of the great lawyers 
of Britain. 

Robert Cecil, the young gentleman who answered 
Essex’s arguinents for advancing his cousin to the 
attorneyship with the common-place that ‘“ Francis 
was too young,” though, at the time, (still younger 
than his cousin,) he was intriguing for the secretaryship 
of state, was a student of Gray’s Inn. We lear 
from Pepys, what otherwise we should never have 
dreamt, that the wily Robert, despite all the schooling 
of his sagacious father, was in his hot youth not much 
wiser than his neighbours Let Pepys tell the story. 
“* A mad companion having enticed Cecil to play, mm a 
short time he lost all lis money, bedding, and books, 
to lis compamon, having never used play before 
And, being afterwards ainong lus other company, he 
told them how such 2 one had misled hun, saying, he 
would presently have a device to be even with lim 
And with a loug tronke he made a hole in the wall 
neat his play-fellow’s bedstead, and m a feaitul 
voice spake thus thro’ the tronke. ‘O mortal man, 
repent! Repent of thy horrible tame consumed im 
play, cozenage, and leuduess ; or else thou art damned, 
and cannot be saved’ Whlauch, being spoken at md 
nigut, when he was all alone, so amazed him, as drove 
hin into a sweat for fear. Most penitent and heaty, 
the aext day, in presence of the youths, he told, with 
tiembling, what a fearful voice spoke tu him at mid- 
night, vowing never to speak agam, and, calling for 
Mr Cecil, asked Inm forgiveness on his knees, and 
restored lum all his money, bedding, and books. So, 
two gamesters were reclaimed with this very device, 
and never played more ” 

Not the least remaikable of the Gray’s Inn students 
was Bradshaw, the president of the court that tried 
and condemned Charles I. He was called to the 
degree of Sergeant-at-law during the Commonwealth 
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Bradshaw, though a violent partisan, was an honest 
politician ; and, as he opposed the tyranny of Charles, 
so he protested against the dictation of Cromwell. If 
Gray’s Ion has emolled im its Let of members the 
names of the regicides, Bradshaw and Ireton, the 
sa‘ne list contains, also, those of the royalist Duke of 
Ormond, and the kmgmaker, Monk. 

Grav’s Inn Hall is a noble building, and dates back 
from the reign of Philip and Mary. ‘The beech tables 
in the hall weie presented to the mn by Queen Mary’s 
successor and sister. For this aud other favours be- 
stowed by her majesty upon the Society, the benchers, 
barristers, and students, solemnly dink, each grand 
day, to the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of 
Queen Elizabeth. Remembering that Sir Francis 
Walsingham, the Cecils (father and son), the Sidneys, 
aud the Bacons, were all members of this house, it 1s 
but right that the society should reverence the me- 
mory of the sovereign who evinced her sense of the 
Inch character of Gray’s Inn, by selecting from 
amongst its members her chief councillors and states- 
men In our own day, Gray’s Inn has had the honour 
of producing three of our most distinguished lawyers 
Curran, Romilly, and O’Connell. A book recently 
pubhshed by one of Mr O’Connell’s personal fiicnds, 
mforms us, that the great Insh agitator was wont, 
m his declinmg years, to revert with pleasure to 
the time when he was an unknown Guay’s Im 
student. 

It is now time to speak of the largest of the four 
mns Lincoln’s Inn 1s built partly on the ruins of 
Blackfriars’ House, Holboin, and partly on the spot 
where, m the days of Henry III, stood the 
episcopal palace of Ralph Nevil, Bishop of Win- 
chester In Henry the Seventlh’s time, Richard 
Sampson, the then Bishop of Cluchestcr, passed the 
inheritance to Wilham and Eustace Suharde, two of 
the benchers of the inn, who forthwith conveyed the 
same to the rest of the benchers im fee, who have 
held it ever since 

Of the masques, revels, and other customs that 
were common to Lincoln’s Inn as to the ote: houses, 
we have already spoken; there only remains for us 
to mention a few of the many great men that here 
commenced thew study of law and junsprudence 
None of the inns 2s so rich m names of political 
renown as Lincoln’s Inn = The other houses may have 
sent forth greater lawyers, more renowned writers, 
but none other can show so proud an array of states- 
manlike names as Pitt, Addington, Canning, Peel, 
Brougham, Mackintosh, Perceval, Walpole, Snaftes- 
bury, &c. The greatest of Enghsh advocates, Erskine, 
aud the most high-minded of Chancellors, Sir ‘IT. More, 
stuched here We use the word “ studied ” advisedly— 
at Icast, msomuch as regards Sir Thomas More ; for in 
that chancellor’s time the student did something more 
than eat, or pay for, so many dinners—(Lincoln’s Inn, 
we believe, does not require, as do the other inns, 
that the dinners be actually eaten)—and perform 

maginary exercises. As was common with all but 
he apprentice nobilores m those days, he remamed 
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gome time at cne of the Inns of Chancery before he 
was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn. More, early in his 
career, was arpointed lecturer at Furnival’s Inn, a 
real honour at a period when the best men contended 
for the lectureships, and when theses were required 
from every student. Little could this great man have 
foreseen that a day would come when the Society to 
wluch he belonged should refuse to one of their own 
members, and moreover one of the most elegaut and 
philosophical writers of his time, the use of Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall as a lecture-room Less, still, could the 
victim of royal tyranny have foreshadowed that two 
or three centuries after his death the grand objection 
to the delivery of the lectures m question was the 
fact, that the embryo lecturer had published a volume 
(the Vindicie Gallice) m answer to one written by 
the greatest political wiiter then hvmg. The una- 
nimity which prevailed amongst the benchers on the 
subject of Mackintosh’s lectures 1s not the least dis- 
graceful feature in the matter The most remarkable 
was that a Tory Chancellor, a member of anothe 
house, (the Inner Temple,) should be the man destined 
to save the character of Lincoln’s Inn The crowd 
of cmiment petsons, Whigs and ‘Tones, Pailament- 
incn and Westminstei-men, who flocked to these 
lectures, must have convinced the benchers that they 
had stood upon the brink of a precipice The issue, 
too, must have proved satisfactory to Lord Lough- 
borough, but for whose interference, Sir James 
Mackintosh’s lectures had never been delivered in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, the pubne acts of the wary 
Chancellor were not always such as he could look 
back upon with pride. 

Lord Thurlow, on being asked the probability of a 
certain young barrister’s success m lus profession, re- 
commended that the young gentleman should be 
allowed to run through his own fortune, then matty, 
and when he had spent Ins wife’s, there might be a 
reasonable chance of his attammg emmence The 
late Lord Abmger, one of the most successful of 
modern advocates and the worst of modern judges, 
is reported to have said, on the other hand, that he 
would have a piopeity qualification for barusters as 
for members of pahhament V hat would be the effect 
of Sir James Scailett’s proposed meusure, we do not 
pretend to say, we only know that it would dis- 
qualify half of the present generation of barnsteis 
Of the wonderful effects pmde and necessity have 
severally and collectively produced, we have numhei- 
less instances Lord Ellenborough 1s one of the most 
memorable. The son of a Bishop, a wrangler at 
Cambridge, an emmently proud man, perfectly con- 
scious of his intellectual superionty, young Law 
resolutely submitted to all that drudgery without 
which no man yet ever became a great lawycr, though 
many may have been known as gieat advocates His 
letter to his college fiiend, Archdeacon Coxe, the 
biographer of Mai.borough and the Walpoles, and 
the historian of the House of Hapsburgh, is, m our 
Opinion, one of the most affecting that ever was 
penned. 
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“75, Temple, Friday Night, 

* After holding a pen most of the day m the 
service of my profession, I will use it a few minutes 
longer in that of friendship. I thank you, my dearest 
friend, for this and every proof of confidence ani 
affection. Let us cheerfully push our way in our 
different hnes. the path of neither of us is strewed 
with roses, but they will terminate in happiness and 
honour I caunot, however, now and then help sighing, 
when I thmk how inglorious an appienticeship we 
both of us serve to ambition, wlule you teach a child 
his rudiments, and I drudge at the pen for attorneys. 
But if knowledge and a respectable situation are to 
be purchased only on these terms, I, for my part, can 
readily say, Hac mercede placet. Do not commend 
my industry too soon; application wears foi me, at 
present, the charm of novelty; upon a longer ac- 
quaintance, I may grow tired of it” 

He did not tire of it, for he possessed an indomitable 
will, and when distaste, disinclination, or weariness 
crept over lim, as they will, at times, over the most 
resolute, he would wnte and set before his aching 
eyes, “ Read, or starve!” three monosyllables which 
have effected as many muracles as even the magic 
word “ Failure!” 

Sir William Grant, ike Loid Ellenborough, had to 
stiuggle against the res angusta dom, that spur to a 
proud and ambitious man. Before he had kept all his 
terms at Lincoln’s Inn, he sailed for the Canadas, and 
while there obtained the appomtment of Attorney- 
genera! , but mm those days the Canadian attorneyslup 
was productive neither of glory nor wealth Young 
Grant, longing for a wider field, returned to Europe, 
but so little did the ligh position he had held im the 
Canadas assist him, that he went the western circuit 
four times without obtamimg a single brief. By the 
way, what a glorious band at that period went the 
western circuit! Pitt, Jekyll, Dundas, and Grant, not 
to mention the lesser giants Pitt evidently looked 
back with pleasure to his ci cuit ourneyings, and, many 
years after he had left the bar, annually met Ins legal 
fnendsat Greenwich At then meetmgs the Chevalier, 
as Grant was called by Ins famlars, was a constant 
attendant ‘I'o show the kindly feehng that charac- 
terioed these Greenwich reuuions, we cite that when 
Lond Redesdale, an Inner Temple woithy, was unable, 
by reason of his appointment to the Irish chancellor- 
slup, to attend, the whole party sent every year an 
addiess to him, dated from Greenwich, wntien by 
Jekyll, and signed by all present at the dimmer 

The history of the Calamitics of Authors has been 
written by one of the craft, aud forms a goodly though 
melancholy enough tome; but we question much 
whether as sad a story does not remam to be told of 
successful and unsuccessful bauisters. The autbor’s 
wretclieduess 1s chrouicled, not so the advocate’s; he 
dies and makes no sign The one, when in the most 
abject condition, finds a melancholy pleasure m ex- 
posing his sores to a hard-hearted world; the other only 
trusts that his may escape notice. The prevailing vice 
of the genus author 1s vanity; that of the barnster, 
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pride. ‘We place the two professions in juxtaposition 
because they assimilate more than any other. There 
is much sympathy, though, perhaps, also some jealousy, 
between the authors and barristers of England, httle 
or none between British authors and doctors of divi- 
nity and physic. Who can read in Steeven’s Life of 


' Horne Tooke, of Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 


Tooke, and Kenyon dining together out of term time, 
at an eating house near Chancery Lane, where their 
meal was supplied to them at the charge of 74d a 
head, without recalling Johnson’s relation to Boswell 
of a sumilar scene m his own hfe. ‘ Dunnmg and 
myself,” Tooke was wont to add, “‘ were generous, for 
we gave the girl who waited on us a penny a-piece; 
but Kenyon, who always knew the value of money, 
rewarded her with a halfpenny and sometimes with a 
promise.” The two stories agree in the mmutest 
details. 

Again, the story of poor Fearne involuntarily ' 
suggests that of Savage. The story goes, that an 
attorney passing thiough the Temple observed, at one 
of the windows of the uppermost story of a set of 
chambers, a pale emaciated man with overhanging 
brows and meagre looks , in fact, yust such another as 
Shakspeare’s apothecary. Struck by the man’s appear- 
ance the lawyer inquired his name, and received for 
answer that it was a Mr Fearne, a hard-working, 
erudite, but briefiess barrister. ‘‘ He then is the very 
man I seek,” cried the attorney, who forthwith as- 
cended the rickety staircase, and laid before the 
astonished Fearne a case requiring great attention and 
research A brilliant career now opened to Fearne 
Had he been but commonly assiduous, he might quickly 
have realized a competency, if not a fortune; but, 
alas! hke Savage, he was one of those mortals whom 
only dire necessity will unduce to work No sooner 
had he gamed by his professional exertions sufficient , 
to provide for his present wants than, bidding farewell | 
to papers, solicitors, and chambers, away he started | 
for the seaside. Here he would pass whole days in 
sailmg; his fondness for boats and boating amounting 
to a passion. Careless of the future, confident m 
himself, it was in vain his fnends remonstrated ; his 
absences at last became so frequent that httle or no 
account was taken of them. One day a fnend received 
a letter; 1¢ was dated from a Provincial gaol, to tlus 
pass had poor Fearne’s irregular habits brought him. 
His fnends hastened from town, paid the debt, and 
effected his hberation; but the disgrace rankled m 
Fearne’s sensitive breast, and he died soon afterwards 
broken-hearted. 

We had intended saying a few words respecting 
the eminent men who have af various periods been 
masters of, or preachers to the four houses; but this, 
time will not admit of. At present it only remains 
for us to express the hope, that the “ four equal and 
honourable Societies of Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn,” in intro- 
ducing into their constitution any changes which the 
spirit of the age seems to require, will act with care 
and circumspection, ever remembering that it is easier 
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to destroy than to reconstryct. To one of them, (the 
Inner Temple,) we add with Charles Lamb, “ so may 
the winged horse, your ancient badge and cognizance, 
still flourish; so may future Hookers and Seldens 
illustrate your church and chambers.” 

A Tremere STUDENT. 


THE DEATH OF FRANCIA. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD. 


“Wen Raffaelle sent his famous St. Cecilia to 
Bologna, 1t was entrusted to the care of La Francia, who 
was his particular friend, to be unpacked and hung up. 
La Francia was old, and had for many years held a high 
rank in his profession ; no sooner had he cast his eyes 
on the St. Cecilia, than, struck with despair at seeing 
his highest efforts so immeasurably outdone, he was 
seized with a deep melancholy, and died shortly after.” — 

Diary of an Ennuyée 


As the long shadow falls 

At fading eve, when some soft note recalls 
The old home voices happy childhood heard, 
Upon a heart that fame’s high impulse stirr’d, 
The presence of the beautiful appals, 

And casts all old day-dreams to Lethe’s brim, 


As fancies vague and dim. 


O weary heart of thine, . 
High genius ! wherefore shouldst thou grieve, yet pine, 
The laurel crown and votive wreath to wear} 

Why falter in your path, and fear to share 

One guerdon of the soul-fed art divine . 

It 1s not thus that man’s declared intent 

Should lapse in banishment. 


What has thy spint bow’d 

In this thy winter 1—what majestic cloud ? 

Vision '—which hides thy proud heart’s dearest dream, 
Which makes reality unearthly seem, 

And the true efforts of thy life dost shroud. 

Thus fall the flowers that bloom’d so fresh and fair, 
All perishing 1n alr. 


Ah the sad verity 

That overcomes men's minds, and wills to be 
The shadow o’er their paths of love and life, 
The slayer of the fame whose ways are strife, 
Where legions run the race in company. 

Oh certain hght of truth, thy rays dispel 
Hopes erst invincible. 


Thus fied the mystic faith 

That is art’s incense and its vital breath, 

Thus died La Franciaas some star outshone, 
Over whose sphere a brighter light had grown, 
And in the full eclipse had welcomed death, 
Dimm’'d by the lustre of another's sheen, 

And fading all unseen 


Yet 18 it well to die? 

To let life's purpose yield the victory 

To die, and leave each ionate desire, 

As some new tones half trembling on the lyre, 
Or bud that folds 1ts cup all silently 

To die, and pass away like some frail flower 
Or wonder for an hour. 


Faint not upon your way 

You who would hold o’er human hearts time’s sway, 
Ts it not meet that those who yearn to wear 

Fame’s immortality, should fairly bear 

The cares and turmoils of life’s working day. 

That thus when night proclaims her sable reign, 
Their wishes prove not'vain % 
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Droop not with craven fear, 

Or falter darkly in thme high career ; 

The music of that threshold thou wouldst gain, 
Sounds ever free from human cares or pain, 
Or voice of grief to daunt the faithful ear, 

The tones are all of love's most loving part, 
And bless the trusting heart. 
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AUTHORESS OF “THE MAIDEN AUNT,” &c 





CHarter X VIII —Tne CLoup GATHERS. 


Ipa finished her history ;—ticmblingly, and scarce 
intelligibly had she entered on the namation; she 
dared not look towards her friend, but sat with 
averted eyes, breathing short, and waiting m a hind 
of terror for her answe: Madeline was silent so 
long that Ida, dreading she scarecly knew what, 10sc 
at last and went to her, puttmg her arms about hr, 
and praying forgiveness as though she had committed 
some grievous offence. Then Madeline laid hei pale 
weary face upon that kind bosom, and answeicd her 
very gently, ‘Did you think dearest that this would 
be new to me °” 

‘New! how, what do you mean” rejoined Ida, 
astomshed. 

“JT was prepared,” rephed her friend, “but I am 
so weak that I cannot speak of 1¢ as I ought How 
should you guess what has been burmng m ny heat 
during these last few teimble days! Fiom the 
moment m which IJ first iccognised ~~” She stopped, 
and was fora moment oveicome, then she 1esumed 
hurniedly, in an altered unnatural voice, “ From fhe? 
moment I knew what must be, I knew that the time 
was come, that the tual was at hand You have sccn 
the stiuggle, Ida, but I have brought my will to the 
altar, and the sacrifice shall be completed. No 
martyrdom; no, no! This poor tardy atonement 
may have the agony of martyrdom, but God forbid 
that I should claim the glory. Za¢ is reserved for 
such as have fought well, but the repentant traitor 
who is suffered to die for his sovercign has no fae: 
hope than that his name may be foigotten I will 
act to God, not to man; yet from man comcs my 
punishment. Ob, for a heat to forget earth and hfe 
altogether! Ob, for eyes blind to everything save 
the vision of the great whnte Turon !” 

There was so much excitement in her manner, that 
Ida was terrified and knew not how to answer her 
In a moment she perceived this, and takmg Ida’s 
head caressigly between her hands, as if she were a 
little child, she said, tenderly kassmg her forchead, 
“Don’t be frightened, darling; 1t is hard mdeed that 
you should have aught to do with these troubles and 
sins, my own timid, tender bird! I am quite calm and 
composed; there 1s no fear of the fever returmng— 
you must make allowances forme Even you, hittle as 
you know of the waywaid disobedience which makes 
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duty agony, must feel that 1¢1s hard for me now to do 
right, and I know you pity me. But it should be 
done at once, should 1t not? I must not losetmme. I 
will go to him directly. Where is he ?” 

She rose as she spoke, but paused ere she moved 
towards the door. ‘Is his feeling a// anger ?” asked 
she, turnmg away her face. 

“No; indeed I do not thmk so,” replied Ida, 
eagerly ; “of course hc was amazed and agitated; of 
course he felt huasclf myured, but I do not think he 
spoke with bitte:ness, and he repeatedly said that no 
constraint should be put upon your wishes Ah! dear 
Madehne, will you let me act for you? Indeed, 
indeed, you have not strength for tlis interview! 
Will you trust to me—will you give me leave to do 
what I think best °” 

Madeline sat. down again and buricd her face m her 
outspread hands What do you want to do ®” mur- 
mured she. 

* T want to show lim the book which you gave me,”’ 
replied Ida, kneclng beside her and again winding 
he. arms round her waist; “I want him to understand 
the past, to know you as you are. It 1s duc to him; 
he has a 1ght to demand it; he can do justice 
neither to you nor to himsclf now And how could 
you show yowsclf to him, either in a letter or in con- 
veisation® You could not, you know you could not; 
pide, shame, grief, everything would be agamst you. 
He would still see you disguised, masked, an involun- 
tary counterfeit of what you are not You would 
fulfil the letter of your duty ouly to violate its spit ” 

Madeline 10se impatiently. ‘‘ Never’ cried she, 
“never! you ask what isimpossible I cannot do it, 
no woman could. What! appeal to lus pity, lay bare 
the shimbhing wounds of my heart, beg as an alms 
what he withheld as a gift. At this moment he believes 
me as indifferent to hun as—as he was to me, and J 
would sooner slay myself than suffer lim to think 
otherwise. Nay, if I helieved that I were capabic of 
betiaying myself by a glance or a gesture, I would 
hide myself in the depths of the eaith sooner than 
encounter him. Iam still a woman, though a most 
erring one, and the last poor hngering virtue of shame 
1s still left me. Oh, Ida!” 

All Ida’s courage and self-possession seemed to have 
ictuuned. She fixed her clear, deep, loving eyes upon 
Madeline’s face, all glowmg as 16 was with unsubdued 
passion and bitterness of soul, and asked carnestly 
and timidly, ‘ What 1s 1t that you mean to do then ?” 

““T mean,” rephed her friend, vehemently, “ to do 
right, much as it costs me I mean to submit myself 
to—to—his will; 10 confess that I have done grievous 
wrong, to give up the disposal of my future life into 
lus hands.” 

“And if,” said Ida, still m the same soft, depre- 
cating, peaceful toncs, “if he asks you, as he surely: 
will, what it was that led you to leave him, how will 
you answer the question °” 

1 shall say,” answered Madeline, hastily, “ that it 
was a fit of passion; a character so undisciplinéd and 
self-willed as me then was is capable of eve: ything.” 


** Will that answer be true ?” inquired Ida. 

“True! yes, was it not an act dictated by the 
wildest passion P” 

“Wil it be THE TRUTH?” reiterated Ida, her 
voice falteiing with earnestness. There was a long 
silence which was at last broken by Madeline, who, 
dropping upon a chair, gave way to a sudden outburst 
of unconquerable tears Her powers seemed to be 
mastered in a moment by the agony which had so long 
vainly struggled against them, and she wept and 
sobbed hke a child. Poor Ida dared not speak, but 
weeping too, she repeatedly kissed her friend’s hands, 
that silent expression of mere love was the only con- 
solation she could offer. She listened eageily for the 
first words, and at length they came abiupt, resolute, 
inexorable 

“Tt is useless—I cannot do 1t 

And Ida ceased to wge the impossible, not that 
she ceased to think it right, but she felt that she had 
gone as far as she could—as she ought With 
undiminished tenderness she soothed the agitated 
Madeline, and again offered to go to Mr Tyniell, to 
speak for her, to do anything, everythiug she night, 
to spare or to serve her 

“Tell him that I am ready to sce him—now— 
directly, 1f he so pleases ” 

*‘Dearest Madeline, are you fit? have you stiength®” 

*T am as strong as I shall ever be,” replied 
Madeline, sharply, almost peevishly, “nothing can 
hurt me so much as delay or remonstrance ” 

Jda was at the dooi m an instant, she would have 
paused to express her fear of having given unecessary 
pain, to ask forgiveness, but she felt that 1t was not 
a time to think of hervelf, or to c\pect Madcline to 
think of her, so she was withdrawimg quictly and 
quickly when her friend’s voice checked her im an 
accent whose very feeblcness made it the more im- 
pressive, “Jda'—stop—you are to do what you 
think nght. Leave me—quich—and say nothmg!” 

The myunction could not be disoheyed, for there 
was a pale and awful anguish im the face of her who 
gave it wluch it would have been profaneness to con- 
template Once again, however, she recalled the 
departing Ida, hurrying after her with a momentary 
strength, the result of vehement agitation, and 
saying, rapidly, “Tell him that I place myself cn- 
tirely in his hands, and only supplicate that he does 
not ask to see me!” She turned and flung herself 
on her knees, almost on her face, prostrate upon 
the floor, wlule Ida, merely bowing her head, mn 
token that she understood and would fulfil the re- 
quest, went from her even as she had come to her— 
trembling, tearful, and speechless. She hurried m 
search of Mr Tyrrell, feeling as though half an hour’s 
unnecessary delay would be guilt. She found hua 
awaiting her in the vestibule with a countenance 
from which he vainly sought to bamsh the signs of 
anxiety and cmotion. Silently she placed the volume 
in his hands; he looked wonderingly and inguiringy 


at her. 
‘IT was to give you this,” faltered she, “and to say , 
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—that—that she will submit to your determination in 
everything, but that she earnestly beseeches you—” 
Ida hesitated. 

‘What ?” exclaimed he quickly. 

“Not to insist upon seeing her,” added Ida, m 
a Jow, abashed voice. 

“A true womau’s submission,” observed Mr. 
Tyrrell, bitterly ‘She will do whatever I demand, 
and then she restricts my demands to whatever she 
pleases 1 understand perfectly ” 

“Indeed, you do zof understand!” cried Tda. 
“You never have understood, and I believe you never 
will understand her You bave thrown away a 
tieasure of true affection, and you would not even 
stoop to pick it up when it lay at your feet Wrong 
as she may have been in the past, if her husband had 
understood her, 1f he had Joved hei, if lis thoughts 
had not been exclusively centred and entirely oc- 
cupted in lumself, she mmght have been now a happy, 
honoured wife ‘The rum of a heart, the wreck of a 
life 1s your work, at least the guilt 1s half yours 
The wiong which you did her in making her belicve 
that she was beloved, though less palpable and less 
defiute, perhaps less capable of being sentenced, less 
sure to be avenged, was full as dcep and far more 
irreparable than that wiich she afterwards did you ” 

She paused, b:cathless, and, as soon as she paused, 
felt ashamed of her impetuosity, and afiad of its 
result There 1s no true: nor more universal law of 
woman’s nature than that wluch gives fire to the 
gentlest, and boldness to the most timid, in the cause, 
not of herself, but of her affections, but it 1s a fire 
whereat the very hand which kindles it, trembles 
m sudden amazement ~ 

“IT beg your paidon,” said Ida, humbly 

Mr Tyrrell did not do as be ought ; very few men do 
in difficult circumstances He did not take Ida by the 
hand, and say warmly, “For what? for speaking the 
truth to me?” It was, perhaps, quite as much as 
could be expected of him that he felt something hike 
this m his heart, and that he demonstrated it out- 
watidly by smiling hindly at her, as if he quite forgave 
her He looked as though the eloquent rebuke were 
a specrmen of not unamiable cluldish petalance, and 
this manner of patronising and indulging the Truth 
gave some small inexplicable satisfaction to the Laz 
in him; at least, 1 suppose it must have been so, 
because this is such a common masculine habit. The 
frank avowals, the stately candours, the noble self- 
forgettings which we mect with in books, are very 
seldom met with anywhere else. When they are, let 
us guard them jenlously, for they are the jewels of 
life, they should be the zone of the heart in its secret 
retirement, for 16 would scem that the air of heaven, 
or the gaze of man may tarnish the delicacy of their 
brightness. There is a kind of allowable, and even 
necessary churlishness, so to speak, in true affection ; 
we like to keep our friends not only for, but fo our- 
selves, But to return. 

‘And I am to read this!” said Tyrrell, musingly. 
He put the book in his pocket, and stood still, looking 
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strangely and awkwardly. “Is she alone ?” asked he 
at last, 

«She wished to be left alone,” replied Ida; “T 
shall go to her in a little while ; but just now 1 think 
it is better for her—she is terribly agitated.” 

He was silent ; then, with a courteaus httle bow 
which seemed almost grotesque, so suddenly did it 
introduce the formalities of daly conventionalism 
mto the presence of those powers and passions hy 
which conventionalism is shattered m o frag 1 ents— 
he left her. Ida sought her own room, and sat down 
to think—not of Madeline, but of herself. 

So rapidly had events crowded upon each other 
that not till now had she leisure of thought for 
reviewing her last strange and painful conversation 
with Godfrey. It was there in her mind as a thing 
suppressed, shut up, not to be looked at for the time, 
yet undoubtedly existing and iumpertunately present 
She had only thrust it a little below the surface, and 
the moment the actual pressuie was witlidiawn it 
arose, and she could not shun the encounter. She 
recalled his tone, his look, his gestures, and the mtense 
reality of them all was ternbly convincing It seemed 
strange that they should be more impressive mn 
inemory than m actual occurrence, but so it was 
She hated and despiscd herself for her slowness 
of perception, she accused herself of cruelty, of 
coldness, of idiocy *Alas! she was only guilly of 
Innocence It 1s wondeiful how soon, the first shoch 
being over, the mind accustome itself to the coutem- 
plation of new and ternfic forms, 1¢ 1s still more 
wonderful how soon the heart learns to veil, to dis- 
guise, to beautify them with far excuses Ida had 
received, almost unconsciously, the idea of the dak 
trath which lay in Godfrey’s narration, and she was 
now far more occapicd with condemuing herself as 
pitiless than with thinking of him as criminal Indeed 
she consigned the crime to some far unseen luding- 
place She took it for granted defore the beginning 
of the history, and she began with the misery and the 
repentance How intelligible was now all that way- 
ward variableness, which had so often wounded her 
m him, how touching an aspect did the close union 
between the brothers now assume! It was the scal 
of a perpetual pardon, ever besought, never withheld 
She went through, in fancy, the life of hoth, rdenti- 
fying herself with the stmuggies, the pangs, the keen 
and silent suffermgs of Godfrey, with that vivid 
force so natural to an imaginative heart when the 
subject under contemplation 1s a friend, too proud, too 
shy, or too self-gaverned to ask for sympathy. ‘I'he 
undemanded, often unsuspected teude:ness which we 
lavish upon the woes of such an one, is, by some 
strange yet precious preverscness of our nature, a 
thousand-fold more hberal, more delicate, and more 
Vigilant than the compassion which 1s charmed from 
us by tears or wrung from us by entreaties. We create 
anew for ourselves each trial that; he has undergone, 
and assert a partnerslup in all; and with an inyolun- 
tary reserve, different from his own and yet the 
counterpart of it, we delight in thinkmg that we feel 


far more for him than he suspects or would belicve— 
more even than he would ever confess that he has felt 
for himself. In love, yet more than in charity, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 

Ida was growing rapidly familar with the face of 
evil; sin and sorrow had started up before her, yet 
did the last so shelter and embrace the first that 
condemnation was lost in pity. The pwitan spint 
which brands the offences of others is as different 
from the Chnstian spirit) which watches tremulously 
for its own, as daikness is f-om hght. Innocence, like 
Him frew whom she cames, is of purer eyes than to 
behold imquity ; 1t 1s her s not only to suffer long and 
be kind, but to be stiong and patient in belief, pro- 
digal and imexhaustible in hope. Ida’s heart said no 
had words to he: cither of Madeline or of Godfrey, 
She was, however, still too young, too unused to the 
business of life, to be able thoroughly to realise to 
herself what had happened It seemed to her a 
mouiuful and pathetic vision, which bightened as she 
gazed upon it «She thought how dear sle must be 
to Godfrey, since he had chosen her as the depository 
of his secret, and then she wept bitter tears of self- 
reproach in remembeimg that she had given him pain 
instead of consolation. But 1f 1t was im her power co 
wound, it must be in her power also to heal, and this 
poor logic comforted hei greatly. Only she felt 
impatient to apply the balm at once, to let Godfiey 
know, without an instant’s delay, that he had mstaken 
mere surprise and unconsciousness for horror, and 
that she was still the siste: whom he had chosen for 
himself Hei heart beat quick, she felt feverish and 
confused, it was the natural result of the agitations 
of the day, yet she was almost afraid of meeting 
Godfrey till she should have become a httle more 
composed Twice she rose, moved to the door, and 
twice returned to her seat, spreading her hands over 
her lovely, troubled face, and striving by a strong 
effort of will and an earnest self-commendation to God 
to subdue the tumult within Then she began once 
moie to build for the future, a happy family-picture 
grew up before her eyes, a group of many well-known 
and well-loved figures Hand-in-hand with Godfrey 
she sate at the feet of her father, whose presence was 
as the presence of an augel, sanctioning and conse- 
crating their affection; kmd, gentle aunt Ellmor 
looked tenderly upon them, and dear uncle John 
peeped smiling from behind a screen. Some one else, 
too, was looking at them, some one who said, in low 
and thankful voice, “Oh! bow can I ever use these 
restored eyes, except in looking at faces so beautiful 
and so beloved?” A fauy’s wand had done it—the 
fairy of youthful, hopeful fancy Those visions of 
eaithly happiness are very puzzl.ig, so pure, so per- 
fect are they, and yet so different from all we dare 
conceive of the happiness of heaven. It scems 
strange that, in the greater number of human hearts, 
there should be faculties which find no occupation, 
cravings which obtain no answer, conceptions to which 
there is no responding reality throughout Eternity. 
True, they will he all absorbed ip the Joftier capacities 
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of risen and purified humanity; yet does it seem mys- 
terious that they should have been, so to speak, 
created only to cease. 

More than an hour glided away unperceived, and 
by degrees she began to feel the necessity of ex- 
changing her dreams for action. She could not yet 
quite resolve to encounter Godfrey, so she went in 
search of Frederick, to whom she always felt that she 
could speak with far less restiamt. She found him 
in the hbrary alone, a rare, but just now a most for- 
tunate occurrence She felt embarrassed—she did not 
know how to begin the subyect, nor how far she could 
let him know what had happened, without givmg him 
pain, she had a kind of persuasion that he knew of 
Godfrey’s tended confession, yct she could not feel 
sure of this, and so she hesitated, and doubted whe- 
ther to speak of it or not She sat down by huis side, 
put her hand into his, and asked him, with forced 
playfulness, of what he was thinking ? 

“Of you, dear Ida,” was his immediate reply, but 
the words were uttered in a tone so full of melancholy 
that she directly felt sure he knew all, and was 
secretly reproaching her 

“Oh, Frederick!” she replied, hei eyes overflowing 
with tears, “do not be angry with me! I did not mean 
the least unkindness. I was so astonished, so pained, 
so shocked that I really did not understand—and so 
I—I—lI do so want to be fiiends with Godfrey! Do 
tell me where I can find him ” 

‘With Godfrey '” answered Frederick. “I have not 
seen him since the moinmg Iwas not thinking of him ” 

“But I am thinkmmg of him,” rejomed Ida, quickly 

Tt would make him very happy to hear that. 
But, dear Tda, let us forget him for a few moments 
I have been wanting to speak to you about——are 
you listemmg to me ° ” 

“Yes, dear Frederick, I will listen,” cried she, 
summoning up her attention, which, to say the 
truth, was not a little inclined to wander. ‘ Ouly, 
Godfrey: ” 

Nay,” interposed he, “it is a very grave matter of 
which I have tospeak Dearest Ida, you have known 
but little sorrow, and if I could fix the course of your 
future life, it should all run through pleasant pastures 
and under suushiny skies; but God knows what is 
good for you better than Ido. And in His eyes it 
has seemed good that you should taste affliction. 
Nay, do not look so termfied,” (pressmg her hand 
earnestly between his own,) “uno irrevocable blow has 
been struck—no irreparable misfortune has befallen 
you—there is still hope.” 

“Papa!” said Ida, trembling violently. She could 
articulate no more 

** [have a note for you from him,” replied Frederick, 
speaking very gently and deliberately. “He gave it 
to Mr. Tyrrell who was charged to communicate it in 
the first instance to Mrs. Chester, and afterwards, if 
necessary, to you. It is now necessary, and the task 
has fallen upon me. God knows, Ida, every tear you 
shed, seems wrung from my own heart. What shall 
T say to comfort you?” 
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She took the letter from his hand without speaking, 
and read, compelling herself to do so, as it were, by 
main force, the following words ‘— 


“My Darumwe ipa,—When I parted from you 
I would not pain you by telling you what I then well 
knew myself, namely, that I was affected by a dis- 
order which is—I must not conceal it—of dangerous, 
though not of hopeless character. I wished to save 
my precious child the anxiety of these months of 
separation, but there ss a point after which conceal- 
ment becomes unkindness and distrust; and that 
point 1s now reached I have confidence in your 
courage ; I have faith that God will support you. I 
am myself quite calm, and I feel sure that you will 
aid me in maintaining my calmness; I know you are 
capable of such an effort. Come to me, then, my 
darling; I owe you this confidence Come to me, 
remembering those who out of weakness were made 
strong, remembering also whose strength 1t was that 
was perfected in their weakness It is vouchsafed to us 
also to suffer: somewhat for our Lord. Come, and I 
shall at least have the happmess of watchmg and 
wipmg away such tears as you cannot help shedding 
Mr Tyrrell will tell you ull particulars, for I am not 


allowed to write at great length. God bless you. 
Your affectionate father, 
Percy Les. 


Let us pass over in silence the hour which followed 
the readme of this letter. At its close Ida was 
ready and the carriage was at the door. As she 
issued from her room, her face pale and haggurd, her 
eyes full of that dcsolation which knows not the 
softness of tears, litle Arthur ran to meet her, 
buoyant and uproarious in his childish glee. “Iam 
gomg to see poor sick Mis. Chester,” cred he; “ papa 
sent me, and he says I am to be very gentle to her.” 

Ida passed on without heeding him, or even under- 
standing the import of lis words. Unused to aught 
but tenderness from her, the little fellow stood stull, 
wondering and displeased, but, speedily forgettmg 
his wrath in eagerness to visit his new acquaintance, 
he betook himself to the door of Mrs. Chester’s 
bedroom. 

On the stairs poor awkward Agnes joined her. 
“Tda,” said she, m a thick, broken voice, “I am 
gomg with you Pray let me, aunt Ellmor cannot 
leave Frederick, and Mrs Chester 1s il, and you 
must have 2 woman with you. I am quite ready; I 
will give you no trouble, and I will try to be a 
comfort to you 1f I can” 

A silent pressure of the hand was the only reply, 
and the two cousins entered the carriage together. 
Ida did not notice that Alexander took his seat upon 
the box; she was almost unconscious of uncle Jolin’s 
hearty embrace and faltered blessmg as she ascended 
the steps; she had not remembered to take leave of 
Madeline; she had even forgotten Godtrey. 

She did not know, for it had been thought better 
not to reveal it to her as yet, the immediate cause of 
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the summons she had received. It was necessary that 
Mr. Lee should uadergo a very diilicult and dangerous 
operation, which might possibly restore him to health, 
but which, if it failed, would greatly accelerate the 
termination of his sufferings. He felt that it would, 
indeed, be a necdlcss and irreparable cruclty disguising 
itself in the shape of kindness, which, under such 
circumstances, and at such a time, should seck to 
separate his child fiom him. Yet, wlule he was de- 
termined not to allow her presence duiing the t2.al, 
he wished also if possible to keep the knowledge of it 
from her tall at was over, only securing that he should 
at least sce her once more, and that she should be 
present to close his eyes. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRITISH CITIES ON 
BRITISH CIVILIZATION. 


It is a strange spectacle, and one which instantly 
suggests ils moral,—an old town, the seat, perhaps 
centuzies ago, of some flourishing manufacture which 
has smce been superseded by the piogress of modein 
discovery The physical decay, the cessation of 
traffic, the solitude and ruinous desolation make a 
forcible impression on the most unreflectmg mind. 
But it 1s veiy possible to pass through the streets, 
still crowded with passengers, of many towns in busy 
England of the mneteenth century, from wluch their 
former glory has passed away as completely, though 
the decay 1s not visible save to the mind’s eye They 
were once the capitals of civilization, the 1enowned 
scats of Ictters and of learning; but the civilization, 
the Ictte:s, and the learnmg have since 1cmoved to 
other quaitcis, and the places 1emam, with all their 
iifc, the tombs of ther former reputation, and serve 
only to point a moral o1 adorn an essay. 

Oxford and Cambiidge, for mstance, were once the 
seats of all the leaning, and of all the thought and 
intellect also, which then resided in the country. In 
virtue of the authority of Aristotle, the great dictator 
of the intellectual world, they exercised an absolute 
dominion over the minds and consciences of all men. 
On their dogmas kingdoms were ruled, and insfitu- 
tions founded; accordmg to their teaching men 
thought and acted, prayed and preached, lived and 
died. We have their woiks still among us, huge 
fohos and quartos, mighty monuments of commanding 
intellect and of unwearied research, piled away on the 
shelves of our hbraiics and covered with the dust of 
ages. We have no wish to say aught to their dispa- 
ragement; we thankfully acknowledge the great debt 
which we avd all mankind owe to these old school- 
men and divines, and we regard with unfeigned admi- 
ration the noble institutions where they were reared, 
the altars, so to speak, where they kindled the torches 
with which they lighted their fellow-men through 
those dark ages. 

The fertilizing waters of piety and learning, of 
which the wniversities were the reservoiis, werc 
carried over the whole country by mcans of the 
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cathedrat-towns, which may be regarded as so many 
colonies. Instead of tutors and fellows there wae 
bishops and rectors, archdeacons and deans, who 
occupied and diverted themselves with hterature o1 
scandal, with politics orcards. We think it cannot be 
denicd that the presence of aresideat clergy exercised 
a most humanizing influence over the spirit of our 
English society. A certain cheerful light of piety and 
intelligence was shed abroad over the whole land 
The piety, indeed, was not very fervid; it was not 
the fecling which recruits “ the noble army of martyrs,” 
and on which we look with reverence and awe Nor 
was the intellect of the highest order; of that order 
wluch produced a Novum Organum, or a Paradise 
Lost; the works, which issued forth to the world 
from the parsonages and vicarages and rectouics of 
England, were, with few exceptions, not so much 
monuments of rare genius, or talent, or Icarning, as 
the literary relaxations of accomplished and annable 
men. And as such they were every way respectable, 
nor can it be doubted that the personal influence of 
then authors and of the class to which they belonged, 
contiibuted much to cheish that decorous and 
domestic spitit wluch lends to English socicty one of 
its greatest charms. 

But in this calm, however attractive to the imagi- 
native and the lovers of peace, there was an admixture 
of evil There was danger of a perpetual stagnaticu 
of intellect. A change was requiied—and was effected. 
The other learned professions ievolted agamst the 
authority which had so long borne undisputed sway. 
The acute reasommg, the practical sense, aud the 
mental versatility of the lawyer—the cautious and 
secptical observation and induction of the physiciau-—- 
began to be prized mn books. And then the places 
where these piofessions chiefly flowished rosc mto 
importance A city, for example, the number of 
whose doctois and lawyers has passed into a proverb, 
began towards the end of the last century, and has 
since continued, up to quite our own day, to take so 
prominent a part in letters and philosophy as to have 
earned for itself the appellation of the modern Athens 
The spint of the literature thus produced does not, at 
first, present so venerable or attractive an appcar- 
ance as that of the universities or cathedral towns. 
Theie is somethmg very repugnant to the beat 
feelings of our nature m the flippant contempt with 
which a Scotch philosopher or reviewer treats all that 
the greatest and best of those who lived before him 
have agreed in considermg to be great and good. Nor 
will postcity, perhaps, think that his own specula- 
tions, however distinguished by acuteness and good 
sense, are equally remarkable for their profundity. 
Still the change was beneficial A more irfdependert 
tone of thmkmg and writmg was attained. Au 
infusion of fresh blood was made into the national 
mind. 

It was a distinguished member of this school who 
is the highest authority in the science of political 
economy. But the doctrines of the wealth of nations 
have not been received with implicit assent in the 
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places where the wealth of this nation is chiefly ac- 
quired, Manchester has rebelled against Smith, as 
Edinbargh rebelled against Anstotle. The grinding 
poverty and misery with which the inhabitants of our 
large manufacturmg towns become but too familiar, 
force upon their minds speculations of a more daring 
character than those entertamed by men who have 
Icisure and means to be philosophical They acquire 
the courage of despair. Hence the prevalence among 
them of socialism and other ¢horough-goiwg systems 
In the literature which they produce the same charac- 
teristics are visible, the same earnestness aud daiing, 
a mode of reasoning quite independent of the laws of 
Jogic, and an eloquence not learned m the schools 
No complete works, no fine-wrought essays do they 
produce, but short hasty productions, inde and 
inelegant 1f you will, but valuable as the genuine ex- 
pression of the ideas that he fermenting m those 
heated minds. We do not think that the ideas should 
be too hastily condemned or despised The systems ot 
these rude philosophers, their theoues of government, 


or rent, 0: population, may very probably ncver gain furm ofereelization cach had given buth to 


general acceptance, they may not deserve to do so, 
but depend upon it, they conta some grains of truth, 
which it will be for coming time to wimow and 
separate from the chaff with wluch they are mixed 
In them will probably be found practical suggestions 
of perhaps no small value on the better division of 
wealth, and the befter remuneration of labow adapted 
to our state of society 

Why, it may be asked, have you delayed so long to 
speak of the influence of London? Does not the 
metropolis of all the world deserve to take precedence 
of Oxford, or Edinburgh, or Manchester? But in 
truth the great city 1s almest the last place where we 
may expect a great social movement to or7genule Its 
inhabitants might at first be supposed to rival im 
mental sluggishness those of ancient Bootia The 
truth 1s, all classes arc there so equally balanced that 
no one can gain avery great asccudancy Theie are 
there divines enow, and Jawyers, and physicians, rich 
merchants, poor mechanics —but sou cannot say of 
any class that it altogether predonnnates, o1 gives the 
tone to the spirit of the place =“ I have often amused 
myself,” says the biographer of Johnson, m onc of 
the best passages of his work, “with thinking how 
different a piace London 1s to different peopie ‘They 
whosenarrow minds are contracted to thecousideration 
of some one particular pu suit, view it only thiough that 
medium A politician thinks of st merely as the seat 
of government m its different departments ; a grazici 
as a vast market for cattle, a mercantile man as a 
place where a prodigious deal of business is done upon 
*Change , p dramatic enthusiast as the giand sccue 
of threatrical entertainments; a man of pleasure as 
an assemblage of taverns, and the great emporium for 
ladies of casy virtue But the intellectual man is 
struck with it as comprehend’ng the whole of human 
life in all its variety, the contemplation of which 1 
inexhaustible” London is, as it were, a great hall of 
congress, to which all other places send up their 
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delegates to debate and to consult; a vast represen 
tative assembly, where all interests are heard and 
equally cared for. 

The poet Wordsworth has, in a series of sonnets, 
traced the course of one of the rivers of his native 
district—the 11ver Duddon. In hke manner, though 
in humble prose, have we endeavoured to follow a 
noble river—the stream of Buitish civilization As it 
flows on, many miglity cities and far towns spring 
up aloug its banks, to which it 1s the source of fame 
aud prosperity. And as the touist makes it his 
business, on coming to any fown, to inquire what 
emiment meu it has produced, so have we, though 
without shaing the confidence with wluch some plu- 
losophical Instoriaus have assigned to the various 
countries of the wold, to Greece or Rome, to France, 
England, or Germany, the pait it had played or was 
to play im the lustory of civilization, ventured to con- 
jectuie what influence some of these towns had exer- 
cised m bringmg us to our present state of society 
We made it or busincss to inquire what particular 
We have 
endeavouicd to do justice toall im then tun We 
paid homage to the old divimty with its vast learning, 
its profound thought, and its subile reasomnge We 
conceded 1eady piaise to the elegant studies and 
igenious speculations with which the mbhabitants of 
our cathedial towus have been accustomed 1o employ 
their lettered ease We adunred the value of the 
accessions which the membeis of the more temporal 
professions,—men whose minds had been at once dis- 
ciplmed by a scholastic cducatton and sharpened by 
much converse with the world,—biought to our 
national literatuic And we have not feared to assert 
that truths of perhaps no small unportance may be 
discovered m the rude plulosophy which has been 
born ito the wold amid the din and clatter: of muu- 
merable spools and shuttles One 1s apt at fist, on 
hnding places to winch we owe a large debt of grati- 
tude cast imto the shade by some younger rival, to 
share the melancholy of the traveller, when he comes 
upon a few stores m the deseit— all that remamms at 
Babylon or Palmyra! But that 19 not the nght way 
of viewing the matte: ‘The law of nature 1s change, 
aud, through change, progress And, though the 
outwaid prosperity of a place may Jail, though the 
halls of its colleges may no Jonge: be thropged by 
eager students fiom all paits of the woild, though its 
suctcfy may cease to attract strangeis to its strects, 
yet we should remember that its former works do still 
remam wath us, that what it dd formerly achieve can 
never die, but shall live for ever in the gratelul recol- 
lections of all mankind. 


PURE ABTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Mr Branpe has shown that artificial light may 
imitate that of the sun in purity, by obtaining a 
Talbotype in less than a minute, by the light of 
phosphorus burnt mn oxygen. 


ORNITHOLOGIA POETICA. 


ORNITHOLOGIA POETICA. 
BY H. G. ADAMS. 
Tae Nientincate. (Motacilla Luscinia.) 


* Daylight in its last purple cloud 
Was lingering grey. and soon her strain 
The nightingale began; now loud, 
Climbing in circles the windless sky, 
Now dying in music, suddenly 
Far scatter'd in a thousand notes, 
And now to the hush’d ear it fluats 
Like field smells known in infancy ; 
Then, failing, soothes the ear again ” 
Rosalind and Helen. 

Norwirustanpine Coleridge’s assertion that 1t 1s 
an “idle thought ” to reflect upon the nightingale as 
‘a melancholy bird,” for “in nature there 1s nothing 
melancholy,” we are disposed to agree with the great 
majority of the poets, and to give to the music of this 
sweetest of feathered warblers something of a mourn- 
ful and depressing character Certain it 1s, that we 
never listen to the song of the bnd without feeling 
as though it were the voice of one ve1y dear to us, 
whom we were never again to behold on eath, and, 
even while our ears are delighted with the nch music 
which it pours forth, our cycs are ready to overflow 
with tears, and our bieast 1s thriling with emotions 
which partake more of the natwe of grief than of 
gladness , and yet there 1s in them a mimgling of both. 
Like the twihght shadows which steal over the 
landscape when the last golden stieak has disappeared 
from the west, they are cssentially gloomy, although 
something of the light of day yet mgers m and about 
them,—memories and recollect.ons of departed biight- 
ness, Which cheer us cven amid our sadness, and 
induce that state of feclng under the influence of 
which the Gaelic bard exclaimed, ‘Pleasant 1s the 
soy of grief’ Its like ihe shower of sping, when 1t 
softens the branch of the oak, and the young leaf hfts 
its green head ” 

No doubt the effect produced by the song of the 
Nightingale upon any dividual mind will depend very 
much upon the general temperament of that individual, 
and mote especially upon the particular state m which 
his mind may be at the time when 1t 1s biought under 
the influence of the ‘‘ dulcet jargoning” of Plulomela 
There are some who are “never merry when they 
hear sweet music,” and this must be the case, we 
imagine, with most thoughtful and sensitive persons, 
such as pocts, ef koe genus ones; but to endeavour 
to expla.n sy this 1s the cusc would mvolve us in 2 
metaphysical disquisition, for w hich our readers perhaps 
would scarcely thank us Plato has demed that griet 
can be the exciting cause of song m any feathered 
creature, and we we disposed to amee with him, fo 
however much of truth there may be m the saying, 
with regaid to poets, that— 


“ They learn in sorrow what they teach in song ;” 


yet do the feathered creation invariably give ex- 
pression to their anguish and distress in piteous and 
discordant cries, and not in pleasing and harmonious 
stiains, like that of the mghtingale, which, with its 
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fellow-warblers of the woods and fields, is no doubt 
excited to sing by the tenderest and most rapturous 
emotions that can fill and emanate the breast, either 
of bud or man. What then becomes of the old 
poetic fable of Philomela, related by Pausanias and 
Strabo, amplified by Ovid, and alluded to by almost 
every master of the lyre, from Homer downwards ,— 
that terrible and pathetic sto1y of a great wrong, and 
of a fearful retizbution, which comes to us through the 
lapse of many centuries from the misty regions of 
myths and fables; which follows the mghtingale 
wherever 1t goes, and makes it a bird of mournful 
interest, and of melancholy associations? Must we 
no more, with Homer, believe that— 
‘*When Spring's approaching steps prevail, 

So sweet the tawny nightingale, 

Deep in leafy shades complains, 

Trilling her thick warbled stiatns, 


And wakes for Itylus her woe, 
Laid by a mothers maduess low.” 


Nor say, with Aristophanes,— 


“‘O come, my mate, break off thy slumbers, 
And round thee fling thy plaintive numbers 
In a2 most melodious hymn, 

Warbled from thy brown throat dim ; 
For Itys, our beloved son, 

Thime and mine, now dead and gone, 
Fill the forest with thy moaning, 

Till through the woodbine boughs the groaning 
Of thy voice to Juvc's seat climb, 
And mingle with the starry chime, 
Where gold tresséd Phoebus soon 
Shall answer 1n as sad a tone, 

From hi~ 1vory-claspéd lyre, 

That leads in dance the stately quire; 
And from the blest above shall flow 
A peal accordant with thy woe ”! 


Must we disiegard, or entirely oppose, the pre- 
valmg sentiment, which gives a sombre tone and 
colour to the gieater portion of what has been 
poetically said and written of this— 


“ Most musical, most melancholy bird,” 


and say that 1 1s all nonsense to suppose, with Lucian, 
that— 
“ Through the woods with nightly wal, 
And many a tear 
For Itys dear, 
Laments the Attic nightingale ;” 


for that her song 1s one of love and joy, and not of 
despair and lamentation? Nay, the allemance which 
we have sworn to the Muses forbids this, and so, in 
spite of the oki Gicek philosopher, and of all matter- 
of-fact, ummaginative people, and m spite, too, (bul 
tlis 1s between ourselves, reader,) of our own con- 
victions, we shall even, for awhile at least, forget that 
Philomela 1s othe: than the transformed daughter of 
Pandion, the Athenian king,—the beautiful and modest 
maiden, abused and mutilated by the husband of her 
sister Procne, that sister who, to revenge the foul and 
unnatural deed, comnutted a crime no less repugnant 
to nature, in murdeiing he: son itys, or Itylus, and 
causing ns body to be cooked and served up at a feast 


Nene eae a ene en eae a aes tara alacant eam 
(1) See Cary’s adnurable Translation of ‘“Jhe Birda * 


for his father, Tereus, king of Thrace. How can her 
song be other than one of anguish and bitterness of 
heart? she who was so gentle and so affectionate, who 
80 loved her sister that she consented to leave her 
father’s court, the home and friends of her happy 
childhood, the stately palaces and polished society of 
Athens, for the comparatively rude and uncivilized 
home and subjects of the Thracian monarch, in order 
that she might satisfy that sister’s longing desire to 
see and be with her? Rifled on the way of that 
which is dearest and most honourable to a woman,— 
deprived, also, of her sweet silvery tongue, and 
immured in a lonely castle, by the inhuman monster 
who ought to have guarded and protected her from 
every msult and injury,—surely her cup of bitterness 
was full, even before the hornd immolation of her 
infant nephew by its infurated mother, when she had 
become aware of poor Philomela’s baibarous treat- 
ment and forlorn situation, and had effected her 
escape. No wonder that, changed to a bird by the 
pitying gods, she should constantly mourn and lament, 
and should preserve the memory of her woes and 
injuries, even through the lapse of so many long ages. 
No wonder she should still be, as Hood has well 
termed her,— 
“The sweet and plaintive Sappho of the dell,” 


the passionate complainer aud mourncr through the 
shill night hous; for, as a wnter in Blackwood 
observes, “‘ However clearly learncd twaddlers in the 
classical journal may have proved that the nightingale 
is not mute m the day-time, yet, to the whole unso- 
phisticated world, the nightimgale 1s @ songster of the 
night, the only bird, says Ahan, that sleeps not , ergo, 
to the greater part of us 1t 1s a melancholy melodist.” 


* One whose music wakes again 
Griefs that long have slumbering lain, 
And evokes sad memories 
Of departed friends and pleasures, 
Till we heave regretful sighs, 
And count o’er our banish’d treasures.” 


Let us now cite a few of the poetical authorities in 
support of this mournful view of the case; Homer, 
and Aristophanes, and Lucian, have already given 
their evidence ; Hesiod is certainly on the same side, 
for, although he does not allude to the ancient legend, 
yet it seems that he must have had 1¢ im his mind, 
when he pictured poor Plulomela in the talons of a cruel 
hawk,—fié representative of the pitiless ravisher 
Tereus — 

«Twas when the hawk, marauder fell, 
Bore off the dappled Philomel ; 
On his crooked claws empaled,* 
Pitiously the poor bird wail'd.” 

In the “ Sapphics” of schylus, the nightingale, we 
recollect, is made a bird of sorrow, as also in “ the 
Agamemnon,” where the following allusion occurs— 
(see Fox’s translation) :— 

_ CHORUS, 
is phon ct with a divine afflatus borne away, and for 


y 
Weeping, thy hapless song art timing still : 
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Thus Aido, of unwearied uiterance, ever mourns, 
For Itys, her loved Itys, through an existenc3 
Of woes abounding.” 


Sophocles in the “ Ajax” speaks of 
“___the plaintive nightingale 
That warbles sweet her tender tale ;” 
and makes the grief-stricken Electra exclaim — 


“___like the nightingale, 

Whose plaintive song bewails her ravish'd brood, 
Here will I still lament my father's wrongs, 
And teach the echo to repeat my moan,” 


while in the ‘“Trachiniew,” he tells us of Dejanira, 
that— 
“ Take the sad bird of night alone, 
She makes her solitary moan ; 
~ And stall, as on her widow’d bed reclined 
She hes, unnumbered fears perplex her anxious mind.” 


We are free to confess, however, that this author's 
testimony is not all given on one side of the question ; 
passages might bequoted fromthe“ (idipus Coloneus,” 
which do not strictly accord with the above in the 
character which ihey assign to the bird, such for 
instance as that whcrem Antigoné says .— 





_, "This place is sacred, by the laurel shade, 
Olive and vine thick-planted, and the songs 
Of nightingales sweet warbling through the grove.’ 


And thus again m the chorus to Act I.— 


“Where beneath the 1vy shade, 
In the dew-besprinkled glade, 
Many a love-lorn nightingale 
Warbles sweet her plaintive tale ” 


But Euripides, the sweet, the plamtive, the very 
nightingale of Attic tragedians,—what says he? We 
cannot trust ourselves to answer in his own words, 
but must refer our readers to the “‘ Hecuba,” the 
“Helena,” and the “ Rhesus.” Then, have we not, as 
representative of the Bucolic poets, the sumply elegant 
and graceful Moschus, who, lamenting for the death 
of his brother idylist, Bion, bids 


“ The Sicilian muse begin the mournful lay ! 
For neer did dolphin in the azure main, 
In such pathetic energy complain ; 

Nor Philomel with such melodwus wo, 
E’er wailed.” 


Even the Greek epigrammatists, satirists, and comic 
writers, become grave and pathetic when they allude 
to this bird, of the former we might cite Pamphilus, 
at least, as an example, and of the latter Aristophanes 
must suffice, whose beautiful lyric we have already 
quoted. Then for the Latin imitators of the masters 
of the Grecian lyre, have we not Ovid, who throws 
all his powers of imagination and pathos into the 
narrative of Philomela’s wrongs and sufferings, and 
Metamorphose into a bird— 


‘hat to the woodland’s shady covert hies 7” 


And Virgil—but soft; we scarcely think that his 
Plilomel, “piping beneath the poplar shade,” is so 
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very melancholy a bird. Horace, however, we may 
quote, when he says :— 


“'The luckless bird her nest doth frame, 
Bewailing Itys, and the shame 
Of Cecrop’s house, and that so ill 
On king’s rude lust she wrought her will.” 


And what say the noble bards of our own age and 
country,——Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, and the rest ; 
do they concur in characterising the nightingale as 
a bird of sadness and sorrow ? Not altogether, we 
reply; although some of them do so, as we shall 
presently show. With the first named, it is true, our 
client is the songster of love and ecstatic delight ; he 
it was who— 

— “Heard the lusty nightingale so sing, 


That her clear voice made a loud rioting, 
Echoing through all the greenwood wide ;” 


and he addresses her thus :-— 


“ Ah! good, sweet nightingale ! for my heart's cheer, 

Hence hast thou stay'd a little while too long;” 
according to Wordsworth’s rendering of the ‘‘ Cuckoo, 
and the Nightingale ;” and, again, in the “ Flower and 
the Leaf,” as modernised by Thomas Powell, we find 
the father of English poetry thus descnbmg the effect 
which the song of this bird had on him -— 


« And then the nightingale, to answer him, 
Pour’d forth a flood of merry song; the wood 
Stirr’d with the echoes of this glorious hymn ; 
As one o’ercome with wonderment I stood 
So long entranced, that do whate’er I could 
I wist not where I was, for far and near, 

Still thrill’d this heavenly music to mune ear.” 


With regard to Shakspeare, he too, we fancy it 
must be admitted, does not recognise the bird in its 
gloomy aspect; at all events we do not recollect an 
allusion in his writings, which would authorize our 
supposing ths. When Romeo, fearful of the appioach- 
ing dawn, fancies he hears the matin song of the 
lark, Juliet says — 

“Tt was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, 1t was the nightingale.” 

And here we have the bird represented in a pleasing, 
nay, a delightful character; for, to say nothing 
of its rich melody, so consonant with the blissful 
emotions of the hearts of the devoted lovers—aught 
which gave an assurance that the timc of parting had 
not yet arrived, n:ust have been to them most welcome 
and joy-inspiring. ‘‘ Where,” says Charles Knight, in 
reference to this passage, “‘ did Shakspeare learn 
that the nightingale haunted the pomegranate tree, 
pouring forth her song from the same bough, week after 
week ? Doubtless in some of the old travels with which 
he was familiar. Chaucer puts his nightingale in ‘a 
fresh green laurel tree,’ but the preference of the 
nightingale for the pomegranate is unquestionable 
‘The nightingale sings from the pomegranate grove 
in the day-time,’ says Russel in his account of Aleppo. 
A friend, whose observations as a traveller are as acute 
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as his descriptions are graphic and forcible, informs 
us that throughout his journeys in the East, he never 
heard such a choir of nightingales, as in a row of 
pomegranate trees that: skirt the road from Smyrna to 
Boudjia.” No doubt Hafiz, and other of the Eastern 
poets, would farnish us with allusions to this in- 
teresting fact in relation to the habits of the nightingale, 
if we thought it worth while to refer to them; its 
introduction here may serve to show that in our dis- 
cursive flights through the realms of poetic fiction, we 
shall not altogether lose sight of the truths of natural 
history, but place them before our readers, although at 
times they may afford no support, nay, may even serve 
to overthrow the fanciful theories and superstructures 
of imagination, which, with such materials as readily 
come to hand—poems and legends, old sayings and 
historic gleanings—we may build up, in a fashion not 
very shapely, nor artistic, perhaps. This is, however, by 
the way, and we will now proceed with the main object 
of our papers, which is to cull out, and place before our 
readers, such passages from the poets, as may best 
serve to illustrate their peculiar modes of thought and 
expression i regaid to the various objects of the 
feathered creation. In the great majority of instances 
it will be seen how closely they observed nature, and 
how great was the power they possessed of depicting 
the haunts, the habits, and changing appearances of 
the various creaturcs which came under their obser- 
vation — 


“From the brght-plumed humming bird, no larger 
than a butterfly, 
That hither gleams and thither, quaffing nectar from 
the flowers, 
Unto the mighty eagle, which on rushing wings doth 
- cleave the air, 
And builds his nest amid the crags, and gazeth on the 
sun. 
From twittering swallows, skimming o’er the glassy 
pool or meadow green, 
And cawing rook, and chattering pie, and sparrow 
with his chirp, 
Up to the lyrique lark that trills his matin song at 
Heaven's gate, 
And to the nightingale, that fills the woods with 
richest melody ” 


Our last quotation, before we thus digressed, was 
from Shakspeare; and it will have been seen that 
neither by lnm nor by Chaucer 1s the nightingale 
alluded to as a bird of melancholy associations, or of 
lugubnious note, as it is in the lines which follow — 


“ As it fell upon a day, © 
In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade, 
By a group of myrtles made ; 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing ; 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 
Everything did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone. 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean'd her breast against a thorn, 
And there sang the dolefal’st ditty -— 
‘ Fie, fie, fie,” now would she cry, 
‘Tera, tera,’ by-and-by; »* 
Thus to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her grief so lively shown, 


Made me think upon my own. 

Ak! (thonght 1,) thon mourn’st in vain, 
None take pity on thy pam: 

Senseless treea, they cannot hear thee; 
Ruthle-s beast-, they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion, he his dend , 

All thy friends are lapp‘d im lead ; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird ' like thee, 

None alive will pity me.” 

These beautiful lines have been erroneously aittri- 
buted to Sir W. Raleigh, but there seems little doubt 
that they are the production of Richard Barnfield, 
author of the ‘ Affectionate Shepherd,” published in 
1549. The following Imes will show that this author 
did not always write in so sad a stiain, nor look upon 
his favourite bird with such an eye of gloom .— 


“Nights were short, and days were long ; 
Blossoms on the hawthorn hung 
Philomel, (night-music s king,) 
Told the coming 1n of spring, 
Whose sweet silver-sounding voice, 
Made the little birds reyo:1ce— 
Skipping light from spray to spray, 
Till Aurora show'd the day. ” 
We are here reminded of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, who says :— 


“The nightingale, forgetting winter’s woe, 
Calls up the breezy morn her notes to hear.” 


But Drummond seemingly does not know that the 
bird, wiuch he elsewhere addresses in words like 
these,— 

“ Dear chorister, who from these shadows sends, 

Ere that the blushing morn dure show her light, 

Such sad lamenting strains, that night attenda, 

(Because all ear,) stars stay to hear thy phight,”— 


has no “winte’s woe” to remember, being mi- 
gratory, and so passing its life anud perpetual summer 
In England it ariives generally in April, and departs 
in September, m Italy aud the southern parts of the 
Continent it 1s a month eathe: in its armval “If,” 
savs Bechstem, speaking of Germany, “by accident a 
nightingale 1s met with by the end of September, or in 
October, it must have been delayed by some pecuhar 
circumstance.” It may be a young bud that was 
hatched Iate, or an mvalid that had not strength for 
the journey, that in sadness and solitude pines for the 
chestnut groves of Italy, the rose gardens of Persia, 
or the spice isles of the Indian ocean, where its 
erewhile companions are now disporting themselves ; 
where— 


“ The Indian fig with its arching screen, 
Welcomes them tv its vista green, 
And the breathing buds of tnc spicy trees 
Thrill at the burst of their melodies.” 


Zélian, as we have been already told, says that the 
nightingale never sleeps, and if we ask how it 1s she 
mauages to keep from duing £0, we find an auswer 
in the nes quoted from Barnfield :-— 


* She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean'd her breast upon a thorn ;” 
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and another, which more fully explains the matter, in 
this stanza, by Giles Fletcher !— 
‘*So Philomel, perch’d on an aspen sprig, 
Wecps all the night her lost virginity, 
And sings her ead tale to the reatless twig, 
That dances at such juyful misery : 
Nor ever let sweet sleep invade her eye, 
But leaning on a thorn her daenty chest, 
For fear suft sleep should steal into her breast, 
Expreases in her song grief not to be exprest.” 


With the paradox eribodied in the last line, we have 
no concern whatever; neither is it our business to 
explam how the poo: bird found a thorn upon the 
aspen tree sufficiently keen for its purpose, nor how 
the twig could be so unfeeling as to “ dance” to such 
“ soyful muery”? Our present object is to trace the 
recuirence of this idea of feaxsag upon a thora in the 
downward stream of poesy We find it in the sonnets 
of Sir Plulip Sidney, where he says .— 


“The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rest a sense a perfect waking, 
When late bare earth, proud of new-clothing, springeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song book making ;" 


ard are not aware that 1t occurs again, until Young, 
the poet of the night, gives musical utterance to lus 
sad and solemn thouglits, saying,— 


“‘ Grief’s sharpest thorn hard pressing on my breaet, 
I strive with wakeful melody to cheer 
The sullen gloom, sweet Philomel, like thee, 
And call the stars to listen.” 


Then again Thompson, not he of the ‘ Seasons,” 
but William, who has sung very sweetly of birds and 
other country pleasures, im lus “ Hymn to May ” 
describes how 

“The lowly nightingale, 
A thorn her pillow, trills her doleful tale * 
But we had almost forgotten Byron, who treats the 
supposed fact as a poetic fiction .— 


“ The nightingale that s¢ngs with the deep thorn, 
Which fable places in her breas* of waul, 
Ts lighter far of heart and voice than those 
Whose headlong passions form their proper woes ” 


With this moral apothegm, which comes with 
double force from the hps of the passionate and 
wayward clild of genius, we leave the thorny 
pulow of our client, and turn back again to some of 
the older poets, who have immortalized her in their 
songs *-— 

‘ Then on the lower brake the nightingale hard by, 

In such lamenting strains the joytul bowers doth fly, 
As though the other birds she to her tunes would draw, 
And, but that nature (by an all-constraming law) 

Each bird to her own kind this fearon doth invite, 
They else alone to hear that charmer of the night, 

(The more to use their ears,) their voices sure would spare, 
bat module.b her tunes #0 admirably rare, 

As man to set in parts, the first had learn'd of her.” 


It is thus that Drayton in his “ Polyolbion ” alludes 
to the sweet songster of the night, making it appear 


us though from her finely modulated notes, man had 
lcarnéd somewhat of his ekill in musical numbers. 
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fn Browne's Pastorals, the bird is represented as the 
hmitator and not the teacher, speaking of one who 
like Wordsworth’s Ruth, was a true child of nature, 
the old poet says -— 
- and ‘twas her usual sport, 

Bitting where moat harmonious birds resort, 

To imitate their warblings with a quill 

Wrought by the hand of Pan, which she did fill 

Half full with water; and with it had made 

The nightingale bencath a sullen shade, 

To chant her utmost lay nay, to invent 

New notes to pass the other's instrument ; 

And, harmless soul, ere she would leave that strife, 

Sang ber last song, and ended with her Iife : 

So gladly choosing, as do others some, 

Rather to die than live and be o’ercome.” 


We recollect that a similar trial of skill, m which 
the nightingale poured out her life im her efforts to 
surpass a human musician, is very beautifully described 
by one of our old dramatists ; but we must not pause 
to look for the passage, having much more on our 
hands now, than we shall find space to quote. 

But although, as Yarrell observes, “ the song of the 
nightingale has been the theme of writers of all ages, 
yet few have expressed their admiration in more 
fervent or more natural terms, than honest Jsaac 
Walton, who loved birds almost as well as he loved 
fish , he says, ‘ The nightimgale breathes such sweet 
load music out of her little instrumental throat, that 
it might make mankind to think that miracles are not 
ceased. He that at midnight, when the very labourer 
sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, the 
clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural msing and 
falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be hfted above earth and say—Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the samts m heaven, 
when thou affordest bad men such music on earth °” ” 
Truly hers ts a miraculous song, and often does it 
** smooth the raven down of darkness till it smiles; ”’ 
Milton loved it; witness his sonnet vegmning, 

‘** Oh, nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the wuods are still, 


Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart doth fill, 
While the jolly hours lead in propitious May ” 


We can scarcely wonder at the popular superstition 
to which allusion 1s here made, and ou which 1s tounded | 
Chaucer’s poem, “ the Cuckoo and the Nightingale , ” 
wherein the old bard says :— 


‘* But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 
I of a token thought which lovers heed, 
How among them it was a common tule, 
Th it it was good to hear the nightingale, 
Ere the vile cuckoo’s note he utteréd.” 


And so he leaves his couch and hies him forth— 
“ That he perchance a nightingale might hear,” 


unlike the gloomy ascetic Edward the Confessor, 
of whom the legend says, that when he retired to 
pray and meditate amid the umbrageous woods of 
Havering-at-Bower, in Essex, being much disturbed 
by the music of the nightingales, he sent up a petition, 
that never more within the bounds of his retirement 
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might the sweet tones of the feathered minstrel be 
heard. It is said that the petition was granted; we 
ure inchned to hope that it was not; he who made it 
did not deserve such a foretaste of heavenly joy, but 
we may well suppose that there were others who 
dwelt, or wandered m that picturesque neighbourhood, 
who would feel the want of those melodious strains 
as a sad deprivation No doubt— 
“The cottar, wending weary to his home, 
Linger’d full oft to listen to the song, 
And felt ‘twas beautiful, and bless'd the strain ; 


And lonely students, wandering in the woods, 
Loved nature more because this bird had sung ;” 


as Charles Mackay has it, in his instructive “ Apologue 
for Poets ,”” wherem he endeavours to impress the 
moral, which Courad of Wursburgh, a minstrel of the 
thirteenth century, had in his mind, when he said, 
speaking of the apathy of the world towards poetry -— 
“T care not for their gifts! my tongue shall not be 
silent, smce the ait itself will reward me. I will con- 
tinue to smg my song, like the nightingale, who sings 
for her own sake, hidden in the woods, her notes 
assuage her cares, nor does she heed whether any 
stranger listens to her strams’”? She may well say, 
in the words ascribed to her by the author of * The 
Apologue,”— 
‘Mine is a hymn of gratitude and love, 

An overflowing from my inmost heart, 

And if men listen and are pleased, not less 

My pleasure in admuuistering to theirs ; 


But if none care to hear my melodies, 
Not the less happy would 1 be to sing” 


Thus 1s teaching of the right sort, and of such teaching 
nature, both anmmate aud manimate, is full; we cannot 
go abroad, 
*______ rejoicing in the joy 
Of beautiful and well created things,”— 

that 1s,1f the mind be properly stored and instructed,— 
without learning sume lesson that shall be good and 
salutary; and if it be asked of us, what particular 
point of spiritual instruction 1s illustrated and enforced 
by the mghtingale, we answer—It 1s humility of heart 
and of intellect , the 1:chest and sweetest of all the 
feathered songsters loves best to sing m the silence of 
nght, and m the shadow of the leafy woodlands. 
But let James Montgomery speak for us here .— 


“The lark that soars on highest wing, 
Buiids on the ground her lowly nest, 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings 1n the shade, when all things rest : 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humulity ,” 


and again, to quote Wilham Browne— 


“ Not from nobility doth virtue spring, 
But virtue makes fit nobles for a king, 
From highest nests are croaking ravens borne, 
While sweetest nightingales eit on a thorn.” 


But here we have nearly used up our space—too 
limited by half, at least—and have not yet alluded to 
the beautiful Eastern fiction, which unites the 
nightmgale and the rose—the bulbul and the attar- 
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gul—in the bonds of devoted affection; we might quote 
page upon page on this head alone, but one short 
passage must suffice, and that shall be prose. Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, in his travels, describg the 
rose garden of Neyanvisten, says:—‘The eye and 
the smell were not the only senses regaled by the 
presence of the rose; the ear was enchanted by the 
wild and beautiful notes of the multitude of mghtin- 
gales, whose warblings seemed to increase in melody 
and softness with the unfolding of their favourite 
flowers; verifying the song of the poet, who says, 
‘when the charms of the bower are passed away, the 
fond tale of the nightingale no longer animates the 
scene.’ ” 

We find that we have latterly dwelt more especially 
upon the pleasing influence of the nightingale’s 
melody upon the mind, and thus, as 1t would appear, 
contradicted the assertion with which we set out, 
that its song was essentially melancholy and depressing, 
but this assertion, 11 must be remembered, was con- 
siderably modified by a reference to mdividual te2- 
perament and state of feehng. And, after all, the 
great bulk of the poetical authority 1s m favour of our 
own view of the matter, as we could easily show, by 
calling a council of the poets, and putting the question 
to the vote. This, however, it 1s scarcely necessary 
todo. One more witness only shall we call into court, 
and his evidence must be considered as final and con- 
clusive. This witness is Ippolito Pindemonte, who, 
as his translator, Mr. H. Rankin, informs us, has 
been usually considered as par excellence the poet of 
melancholy: he has written some fine stanzas on 
night, in which the following occur .— 

“But, hark! what soft delicious sounds arise 

From yonder thicket’s leafy, wild retreat ! 

Sweet nightingale! thy voice I recognise ! 

Thy nectar notes were eer to me most sweet 

I alwaya loved thee, for thy genius is 

Gloomy and sad. Thee do the muses greet 

As their companion. I, too, with my lay, 

Have paid my court to thee from boyhood to this day. 

Perish the wretch who would thy song remove 

From the green copse to an imprison’d cage ! 

An unbought songstress, in the myrtle grove 

Thou art best heard—'tis thy own native stage. 

The dusky earth beneath, wide heaven above 

In silent gloom, are thy loved heritage ; 

And the free flattering from bough to bough,— 

Oh! ne'er would I the pangs of slavery have 

know ! 

It is thy wont, when deepest shades prevail, 

Nor moon is seen, nor twinkling star's pale ray, 

With eloquent discourse, and musical, 

To make dull night more exquisite than day. 

Both thou and I would fain pour forth our tale - 
Mid rocks and caves, from mortals far away. 

In others praise we seek not happiness ; 

In our fall heart we feel one all-sufficient bliss.” 


thee 


VISIT TO MACINTOSH’S CAOUTCHOUC 
FACTORY. 
_ To witness on the great scale the actual manipula 
tion of the extraordinary substance, caoutchouc, and 
its manufacture into the various useful materials now 
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so largely employed for various purposes, was one of 
our most Jong cherished wishes. Circumstances 
having at length occurred to accomplish the gratifica- 
tion of this desire, we are persuaded that an avcount 
of our visit to the immense works where these 
operations are conducted, will interest a very large 
proportion of our readers. This we shall immediately 
proceed to lay before them, premising a few general 
remarks upon caoutchouc itself, so as to render our 
arlicle complete in the view it will present of the 
history and manufacture of this invaluable vegetable 
production. 

Have any of our readers in their school-boy days 
plucked the milky stem of the spurge-wort and rubbed 
certain inveterate warts with the oozing milk-white 
juice? In such a fluid caoutchouc exists, and in all 
milky juices of plants this singular substance may be 
detected in larger or smaller quantities. The compo- 
sition of this milk varies as to its chemical constituents, 
but physically, 1t is identical in most mstances, and 
consists of a pellucid fluid, holding minute globules 
of caoutchouc in suspension. On exposure to ar, 
these globules rise to the surface of the fiuad, like the 
crcam of animal milk, and these coalescmg into one 
mass, they form that tenacious, elastic, insoluble 
matenal of which we are speaking ; and by no process 
of science or art hitherto discovered can they be 
made to reassume their original condition. It is a 
remarkable fact that caontchouc, in itself the most 
unnocuous of all substances, should be principally 
yielded by a tribe of plants furmshing generally the 
most deadly products, and numbering in its termble 
catalogue the fnghtful poisons of the Manchineel, 
Woorari, and Upas. The method by which it is 
obtained from the trees for the purposes of commerce 
has long been familiar—incisions being made deeply 
into the bark, the exuding fluid is collected and 
spread over moulds of clay to dry, the mould being 
usually of a pyriform, or bottle shape. The tree 
from which it is obtained in greatest quantity is 
the Siphonia elastica, a large tree flourishing in great 
luxuriance in portions of South America. From the 
port of Para, in South America, from Guiana, and the 
regions round about, the principal supply for the 
European markets, of which England is immeasurably 
the largest, is derived. Eastern India also sends 
Jarge shipments for our use. Fifteen years ago, the 
enormous quantity of about ninety tons of this vege- 
table extract was imported into England, and since this 
period the consumption has probably nearly doubled. 
Dr. Schleiden informs us that in one manufactory in 
Greenwich alone, eight hundred-weight are daily 
submitted to dry distillation in iron vessels, By this 
process a volatile oil is obtained, which possesses the 
valuable property of dissolving with great facility 
solid caoutchouc placed in it; the residue is a 
peculiar greasy substance, admirably adapted and 
largely employed for rendering cordage impervious to 
wet This process is the subject of a patent. 

Having passed the threshold, we may now without 
further delay describe in detail the particulars of our 
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visit. The factory is situated in a densely-populated 
district of Manchester, its tall form rising in bold 
prominence from a crowd of human habitations, while 
the base is washed by the black and reeking waters 
of the Medlock. Streets of hamming cotton-factories 
form the only avenues to the building, and the 
muffled roar of toiling engines, driving hundreds of 
thousands of swift-revolving spindles and looms of 
ceaseless clack, gives a peculiar impression to the 
visitor’s mind, and prepares him to expect something 
out of the common from the inspection of one of the 
great mechanical hives before him. Some difficulty 
exists in obtaining an entrance, but this being over- 
ruled by the introduction of a friend, we met with the 
utmost kindness and attention from the manager of 
the works, who was so polite as to accompany us, and 
enter into a lucid explanation of the various steps of 
the process from first to last. At the very gates of 
the factory, and even for some short distance from them, 
although the heavy air was loaded with odours of no 
very agreeable kind, that well known and most pecuhar 
naphthaline odour which every owner of a Macintosh 
abominates, was very distinctively perceptible, and on 
entering the premises it increased until 1t became for 
a little while almost overpowering; the source of this 
smell we were hereafter to inspect. 

The first room into which we were conducted is on 
the ground-floor of the building, and is the apartment 
in which the initiatory manufacturing processes are 
carried on. The casks in which the caoutchouc 1s 
imported are brought here and opened. Looking into 
one of them, we saw the “ raw article” in the form ol 
pear-shaped bottles, of no great pretensions as to 
elegance of shape, and varying much from one another 
in aspect, fineness of grain, and in colour. The 
prevailing colour of the outside was grey or black ; on 
a section they were of a cream colour, that is, they 
retained their original colour, for the blackness is due, 
as we believe, not alone to the smoke-drying of the 
bottles, but to the chemical influence of the atmosphere 
upon the caoutchouc. A similar darkening effect takes 
place in the care of Gutta-percka, the cognate of the 
article in question. Jt was curious to look at one of 
these bottles in section, for by a little close scrutiny 
at became easy to detect the number of times it was 
dipped in the liquid caontchouc, by remerking the 
evident dayering of the substance, somewhat resem- 
bling the annual ring-marks in the cross-cut stem of 
an exogenous free. And it became casy to picture 
the busy scene of the native manufacture ; here one 
makes the clay-moulds and dries them m the sun; 
there are others hastening to and fro, dippmg the 
moulds in the thick yellow cream which floats in that 
wooden trough, and then hanging them to the cords 
stretched between those majestic trees, until the sun 
has dried them sufficiently for a second or third dip, 
while, in every direction, behold the bleeding trunks 
of the noble Sipdonia, streaming out into shells or 
earthen vessels the precious fluid destined to play so 
invaluable a part in the scheme of human economy. 


Manchester, however, is one of the most matter-of- 
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fact places in the world, and our reverie was soon 
mterrupted, by a request to observe the manceuvres 
of several men who were busily engaged in this room. 
We must stay to state, however, that, contrary to a 
preconceived opinion, the number of layers in these 
bottles is far greater than would have been supposed ; 
thus, there may be perhaps thirty or forty of them, or 
even more, to be counted in a section of one of these 
bottles; indicating, of course, that before completed, 
the patient native must have dipped it so many times 
into the fluid caoutchouc, and so many times hung it 
up in the burning sun. In addition to the bottle 
“rubber,” to make use of a convenient technicality of 
phrase, we were surprised to find it imported also in 
the form of solid square masses, or cakes; but the 
finest kind, so far as we were able to perceive and 
learn, comes over exclusively in the pyrform shape 
The finest and purest specimens are all now sorted 
out, and kept distinct for the various purposes for 
which India-rubber in its original form is used gene- 
rally. 

Along one side of the room Jong troughs full of 
water are arranged, into which steam-pipes enter and 
keep the water at a pretty high temperature. Several 
men seated on stools and armed with long knives, sit 
before these troughs with a cask of rubber at their 
sides. Taking up the bottles, or pieces, and placing 
them on a board before them, they slice them with a 
sawing motion in half, and throw the halves into the , 
hot-water As we watched this simple process going 
rapidly forward, we soon discovered the object of it, 
together with the disagreeable truth that the act of 
adulteration is, alas! not unknown in the dense and 
world-removed parts of Guiana. Small stones, lumps 
of clay, bits of wood artfully concealed in the smooth 
plump masses, fell from them under the operation of 
the kmfe; wlule in the middle of others was found 
a curious lump of bad caoutchoue, formed out of the 
scrapings of the sides of the troughs, and put in to 
increase the weight. These impurities necessarily 
become a serious annoyance to the manufacturer, and 
necessitates the adoption of several processes which 
common honesty on the part of the savage producer 
would aliogether do away with After soaking in the 
hot-water for some time, the clay becomes softened 
and 1s washed away, and the other impurities are 
picked out. The pieces are then collected out of the 
troughs and conveyed in baskets to another portion 
of the building. 

That it might be truly said we had seen the sub- 
stance in all its stages, we took a piece from the 
trough, and were conducted by our clear-headed com- 
panion to a lower room. Passing by piles, or stacks 
of what appeared to be strips of very coarse, thick, 
sackcloth, we were brought to the end of the room 
where the purifying machinery was fixed. The con- 
struction of this very powerful and efficient engine 
will be very readily understood. At a convenient 
height from the ground were placed two cast-iron 
rollers, the faces of which were cut in a very peculiar 
manner; these revolved upon strong sha(lts upheld by 
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a cast-iron frame, and capable of being put in or out 
of gear with the driving machinery at pleasure. 
Immediately above them, a jet of water was made to 
fall 96 ae to wash with some foree the revolving sur- 
faces. Below was a complete system of drainage, by 
which the aciled water escaped. Our piece of rubber 
Was tow taken, and the machine being set in motion, 
und presented to the revolving rollers: as with a giant’s 
Srasp they seed the substauce and craached it between 
thei iron teeth, m a manner so energetic as to make 
ond almost shudder, while the water washed over the 
substance and swept away every particle of foreign 
matter. This process was repeated several times, and 
each time the water brought away less and Icss 1m- 
purity, untal at length 1t washed through quite clean 
The effect of this mangling operation m the rubber 
was very singular Instead of tearing mto shieds of 
gteat minuteness, it actually flattened 1t out ito a 
firmly coherent mass, deeply indented, 1¢ is true, with 
the tooth-marks of the strong engme, so deeply, indeed, 
as to wear the appearance of coarse network, yet 
still forning a tenacious and resistmmg band of 
caoutchouc. The aspect of the substance has also 
undergone a remathable alteration; it 1s no longer 
black externully, and cream-coloured with, but 1s 
now unifornily of a greyish tone of colour. Nether 
any longer can the giitty sensation consequent upon 
its impure condition be detected in it, im short, 
instead of bemg a heterogeneous mass, both as to 
texture and external character, 3t 18 now a soft, 
smooth-feeling homogeneous substance The vast 
amount of impurity got md of m tlis simple manner 
would scarcely be believed; there fell out of a toler- 
ably pure piece of rubber, a hittle handful of fine 
gravel, not to take into consideration the large amount 
of clay washed away as mud durmg the process We 
thus discovered that, what on our entrance we had 
mistaken for heaps of coarse sackcloth, were actually 
na of 1ubber in its now greatly altered and purified 
orm 

From the nature of this process it will be evident 
that when the rubber leaves the purifymg engine 
a large quantity of water must necessarily be mcluded 
in the masses, locked up, possibly, m httle bladders 
of the substance. This must be perfectly removed, 
or its presence would interfere to a most senous 
extent with the snecess of future processes. The 
thick bands of rubber are, therefore, conveyed to 
a stove-room heated hy steam-pipes. They are here 
disposed so as to give the greatest facihties for 
evaporation, and, after remaming a certain time they 
are removed, when if is found that every particle 
of moisture has been driven away. 

Followmg a truck Jaden with the dried substance, 
we entered another room, in the centre of which was 
a massive piece of machinery, the kneading engine. 
Although not heated artificially the temperature of 
this room was very considerable, and the cast-iron 
frame of the engine was in places so hot as not to be 
touched by the hand with comfort. The sourte of 


this heat is very interesting ; it arises exclusively from 
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the compression of the rubber by the powerful 
paseo a into which it is placed. . To the reader 
inconversant with the laws of calorio this may appear 
rather inexplicable, but the difficulty is casily re- 
moved. It appears that every substance has within 
it an amount of calofie, which, not being sensible to 
the touch or thermometer, is called Jetent. If 
the body, no matter what it is, undergoes # violent 
compression tlns latent heat is (to use bomely 
language) sgueezed ont, and then it becomes sensibic 
to the touch and thermometer, and may even rise to 
a considcrable degree of temperature. Thus there is 
a plulosopne toy consisting of a piston working in 
an air-tight cyliuder; at the bottom of the piston 
is a small piece of German tinder. Now, by violent 
foreing down, with a sharp sadden motion, this piston, 
so much heat is extricated from the compressed sir, 
and the tinder actually takes light ! 

The principle in the case m question is precisely 
similar: the rubber undergoes a degree of compression 
which would crush ihe human body into a shapeless 
jelly; and the result 1s a very convenient one; for it 
extiicates exactly enough heat to keep the caoutchouc, 
which, as is well known, is softened by heat, at a 
proper temperature for working, without the necessity 
of applying heat by artificial means. 

The kneading-engine 1s, probably, five or six feet 
ligh, by eight or ten in length. 1t consists of a sort 
of powerful cast-iron bex, with four heavy iron hds, 
counterbalanced by a falling weight. Along the horizon- 
tal axis of the box, or chest, 1s placed a massive roller 
of cast-iron, with fluted edges, which 1s in connexion 
with a system of strong cogs and. moving-gear at- 
tached to the engime-shaft. It thus made to 
revolve slowly, but with mnvincible force, inside the 
box, and would, of course, if there were any sub- 
stance placed between it and the sides of the chest 
crush or compress it with great power. In order to 
watch im succession the whole of the stages of the 
kneadmg operation, Jet us suppose the box empty. 
The four heavy lids are lifted up, an armful or two 
of the bands of rubber are crammed 1m, until the 
customary quantity 1s slowed away. The lids are then 
lowered down, and fastened over the contents of the 
chest by powerful bolts, which prevent their being 
lifted up by the action of the machinery, and a handle 
sets the whole ponderous wheel-work and roller in 
steudy motion A low, muffled, crushmg sound escapes 
fiom the machine, indscative of the fearful mangling 

Which it 15 unthicting upon the captive rubber. At the 
same time, the temperature of the chest rises rapidly, 
and before long becomes very high indeed. When 
tlus has gone on for an hour or so, one or two of the 
lds are unloosed und partly raised, and now an op- 
portunity 1s afforded us of inspecting the kneading of 
the substance. The mass has undergone a striking 
alteration ; it is no longer a bard resisting substance, 
but is soft and plastic as dough. fs colour is also 
changed from a greyish cast to » yellowish brown; 
and its texture is smooth and uniform. Could we 
compare it to any thing, it resembles just mow an 
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oblong fisttencd mass of brown “dough, only that it 
emits the pecullar caoutchoucine odour to a rather 
disagreeable extent. Its motion inside the chest is 
just that of a planetary body; it traverses an orbit 
bounded by the sides of the box, and it hae also a 
motion of rotation upon its own axis m so doing. 
This, in fact, ae a little reflection will show, is just 
the combination of movements we should expect from 
a body placed in such a position and under such 
circumstances as that in question. In consequence of 
this peculiar revolution the mass is presented at 
regular intervals to all parts of the sides of the chest, 
and is not, as might perhaps have been supposed, 
spread over all parts of 1t at once. Thus, at stated 
times, it presents itself in » body to that part of the 
eheat where the lids ate situated, and if the lids were 
not partly closed 1t would turn itself completely out of 
the chest. This fact 1s taken advantage of when the 
kneading has gone on for a sufficrent length of time, 
the four lids are then lifted quite up, and the great, 
soft, hot mass is majestically discharged out of the 
machine into the arms of a couple of men. When one 
quantity is removed its place 1s taken by another, and 
the process begins, goes on, and concludes as before 

In order to form it into & convement shape the mass 
is then taken mto another room. Here we saw 
several presses of various forms, intended to effect 
this object. The most common mould into which it 1s 
placed 1s one of cast-iron, six feet in length, one in 
breadth, and one in depth. Another form was that 
ofa sold drum On the soft mass of rubber bemg 
placed in these and covered m, it was placed unden 
an hydraulic peess, and by this means was made to 
take the form of the mould. After remammg unde: 
pressure until 1t was cold, 1t was then removed and 
carried up stairs to the cutting department, whither 
we would beg the reader to follow us. 

Every one must have seen, and many must be 
puzzled about that form of India-rubber which 1 sold, 
and is largely used, pafticularly for chemical and 
philosophical purposes, in thin sheets, which are 
commonly about a foot broad and six feet long, the 
thickness varying from that of paper to that of shoe- 
leather. If the surface of one of these is closely 
examined it will be found to present the appearance 
of cross ridges or marks of a very dehcate kind, all 
perfectly parallel with one another. Under a small 
Stanhope lens they become very mamfest, and exlubit 
their real character as cuts or furrows. With a httle 
patience from fifty to mxty of these cuts can be 
counted in an inch of the sheet, making from 600 to 
700 of them in a foot. Remembering the form in 
which caoutchouc was imported—in bottles—it was 
long a source of the profoundest perpleaity to our- 
sélves to conjecture by what human skill a tissue, so 
to speak, 20 beautifully uniform in width and thick- 
ness could be formed thereout. A part of the difficul- 
ties attending the question have been now removed 
by the preceding observations, and if the reader will 
eonéent to give us a little pationt attention the rest 
will vaaish also. : 
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Upon the removal of the rubber from the ‘mould 
it is brought to the cutting room, and placed m en iron 
case of the same dimensions as the mould; that is, etx 
feet long, one btoad, and one deep. This case has double 
sides, and the partition, being connected with a steam- 
pipe, is filled with steam, o0 as always to keep the rubber 
at a certain degree of softness of texture. Titis case 
1s arranged so as to move backwards and forwards, 
carrying the masse of caoutchouo with it. At the 
further end of the apparatus is a most ingenious httle 
machine, by which the deheate operation of slicing off 
the rubber in these sheets is effected. Essentially, 
this consists of a horzontal kmfe, keener than any 
razor, placed so as to have a lateral motion of a 
hmnted extent, and in connexion with some curious 
mechanism and a short crank by which ite cutting 
movements are effected. Parts of the mache are so 
arranged that the thickness of the layer to be cut can 
be casily determined by screwing the bearmgs of the 
kmfe lngher or lower. Just above the kinfe a hittle 
stream of water 1s continually flowing so as to Jubri- 
cate the cutting edge, and thus facilitate its action 
against this tough aud most peeular maternal. The 
machine, being set m motion by a driving strap, the 
kuife begins to act with immense rapidity, so much 
so, indeed, as to cause the ear to lose the impressions 
of a set of distinct, rapidly repeated noises, the 
resulting sound being a loud whir of a peculiar kind 
The case, with its contents, moves slowly up to the 
swilt-moving edge, until at length the mass of rubber 
1s 1 contact with it, and, in a few seconds, a beauti- 
ful delicate layer of the mateial 1s seen curling up. 
The end of tlis 1s taken by an attendant and partly 
1olled round a cast-iron roller. The machine then 
goes on, acting by itself. It diaws up the case 
contaimmg the rubber to be cut; it cuts it of any 
desired thickness, and, finally, rolls it up m a cen- 
venent form for future purposes. All the attention, 
m fact, this clever contrivance requires is the first 
adjustment, and the removal of the cut layer when 
the whole length, six fect, has been cut. The time 
taken to cut through this length 1s about six mutes, 
or a foot mammute. From this datum we are able 
to get at the speed of the knife, and, remembering 
the number of cuts just mentioned m a foot, we find 
that it makes from 600 to 700 cutting movements m 
2 minute, or about 4,000 for the whole length of six 
feet. There is a modification of this apparatus in use 
for cuttmg the rubber when it is cast mte the form 
of a sohd drum. In this case the drum revolves, and 
the kmfe acts incessantly until 1t has sheed off any 
required number of feet. Where, for any peculiar 
purpose, a greater width and length of sheet-caout- 
chouc are necessary than can be produced by one of 
the above machines 1t is formed by means of this 
contrivance. The simultaneous action of several of 
these engines made this room a very busy and a very 
noisy scene. 

A very valuable application of caowtchouc has been 
its use in the formation of what are called “ elastic 
webs.” These tissues are extensively employed for 
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the manufacture of many of the minor articles of 
human apparel. Among them are straps for “ braces,” 
bandages for surgical purposes, bands for gloves, 
watch-guards, and such lke. If the matenals of 
which such fabrics are composed are subjected to a 
little scrutiny it will be found that they owe their 
valued elastic properties to the fact that they contain 
filaments of caoutchouc interwoven and covered 
with cotton or silk, the elastic filaments forming the 
warp, or long threads, and the cotton or silk, in 
addition to the coating with which they surround the 
filaments of caoutchouc, formmg the cross-threads, or 
weft. The method by which these delicate filaments 
of caoutchouc are manufactured, although, appa- 
rently, very difficult to comprehend, is, in reality, very 
easy. Every reader must have seen the pill-machines 
which adorn our apothecaries’ counters, and knows 
that they are formed of two pieces of brass cut mto 
grooves, and so adjusted that the edges of that 
piece which is held in the hands and those of that 
which is fixed in the frame, when the machine is in 
action, shall just touch each other, thus leaving room 
for the round body of the pill in the iterspaces 
The machines by which the elastic filaments are cut 
are on a precisely similar principle, only that grooves 
are cut into two rollers, which revolve by power, and 
on placing a thin plate of the rubber, taken from the 
last machine between these rollers, they cut it mto a 
number of filaments, all smooth and round, and of 
greater or smaller size according as the nature of the 
case demands. 

The manufacturing processes connected with un- 
prepared rubber ending here, we quitted this building 
to witness its treatment by the aid of solvent agents. 
In passing along a sort of court our attention was 
arrested by an iron boiler of gigantic proportions. 
This immense structure was placed in the open au; 
under # shght roof to turn the wet off Approaching 
nearer to it, we at length discovered the mam source 
of the naphthaline odour which met us at the gates 
The boiler was a vast reservoir for the naphtha used on 
the establishment. Some conception of its actual size 
may be formed from the remark that it was esti- 
mated to contain when full about 45,000 gallons 
of this spirit. Its present contents, as we were 
informed, were about 18,000. There are several 
pumps in connexion with it, which either evacuate its 
contents, or fill it from the vessels in which this fluid 
1s brought to the factory. Inquirmg the cause for 
the adoption of so large reservoir, we were mnformed 
that it was necessary for some time at the outset of 
the manufacture, in consequence both of the enormous 
consumption of the fluid and the uncertainty of pro- 
curing & constant supply. 

For a considerable period the preparation of 
caoutchouc solution was conducted on an erroneous 
principle. It was made very liquid in the first 
instance, and then evaporated down to the consistence 
of a paste. By this means an enormous loss of 
naphtha was oceasioncd, the amount evaporated 
amounting to 2,000 gallons a-week! Experience 
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has shown that much of this was only waste of ma- 
terial, and the proportions now employed of “ spirit ” 
to rubber are very different, only enough spirit being 
used to reduce the caoutchouc to the state of a pretty - 
thick paste, so as scarcely to require evaporation at 
all The solvent used, as we have just noticed, 18 
naphtha, a fluid produced in considerable quantities in 
the gas manufacture, and in other chemical opera- 
tions ; the principal source is, however, the gas works. 
So large was the consumption at a former period that 
it was found impossible to meet the demand, and 
every gas-factory in, and even some out of, the 
country, were laid under contnbution to afford an 
adequate supply. 

The solution of caoutchouc is a very simple opera- 
tion. Thin sheets of 1¢ are laid in proper vessels, 
covered with the solvent, and submitted to a gentle 
heat, By this means its solution is quickly effected, 
and we are then presented with a glutmous seml- 
transparent fluid, very viscid, and of an intensely 
powerful odour. For many economical purposes this 
solution 1s highly prized, affordmg as it does a most 
valuable waterproof varmsh, applicable to many 
fabrics with advantage, and largely used, to quote an 
mstance on the great scale, in the formation of bal- 
loons. 

From the manufacture of the caoutchouc paste, we 
were led to a long apartment wheie this paste 1s 
applied to tissues of various kinds. If we examine 
the section of a piece of waterproof, or Macintosh 
cloth, we find it consists of three layers, an under and 
upper one of cloth and an intermediate stratum of 
caoutchouc Jn this apartment we beheld the in- 
genious and simple processes by means of which this 
invaluable fabric 1s piepared. There were about 
eighteen Macintosh engines disposed in various parts 
of this department, most of which were in full work 
at the time, giving a very animated character to the 
room The method of manufacturing a Macintosh will 
be best understood by a description of one of these 
engines It consists of a low square frame, in the 
front part of which is the roll of tissue, a sort of cotton 
** twill,” we believe, destined to receive the caoutchouc 
layer Just above this roll of cloth, are placed a pair 
of long iron rollers in a horizontal position, and set in 
motion by proper machmery; both these rollers are 
heated by a steam pipe, which enters at their axes. 
Over the lower one passes an endless web, intended 
to carry on its surface the cloth to be ‘“Macintoshed,” 
the upper one, which is the spreader, is smooth and 
polished. The cloth now enters between these rollers, 
and just as 1t enters a mass of tenacious caoutchouc 
paste 1s placed upor its upper surface, and spread by 
an attendant over the breadth of the cloth, in a thick 
lump. Being drawn onwards by the machine, the 
cloth goes through the rollers; but, in consequence of 
their close adaptation the one to the other, it is only 
able to drag with it a thin, smooth and beautifully 
even pellicle of the paste. It then passes over a flat 
iron chest, also heated by steam; the superfluous 
naphtha 1s thus evaporated, and by the time the fabric 
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has been drawn to the end of the machine, it is dry 
enough to bear rolling up, which is accordingly 
effected by the machine itself. 

It is thus seen that the operation is one of remark- 
able simplicity, the only care requisite being to supply 
the machine with fresh paste in suitable quantaties, 
and to regulate its umformity of distribution over the 
breadth of the cloth We believe that the apparatus 
by means of which common diachylon, or sticking 
plaister, 1s spread 1s upon a precisely similar principle 
But the tissue thus prepared, although perfectly water- 
proof, requires another layer of cloth to fit it for most 
of the purposes to which it is applied. This 1s 
effected by merely causing the single tissue to pass 
between hot rollers, an uppei layer of the cloth being 
apphed to its surface, and made to adhere by the heat 
and pressure Fora length of time the “double” tissue, 
as it is called, was exclusively manufactured, as it was 
thought that the shining surface of the caoutchouc 
would not recommend it as an article of apparel for 
gentlemen. Lattcily, however, matters have under 
gone a change, the fantastic title of aqua-scutum has 
been fastened upon the single tissues, and a vast 
number of waterproof garments with glossy black 
faces, are now worn under the supposition that a 
beautifully hoht and novel water-repellant article has 
just been discovered! Tn addition to the large demand 
for the double fabric for clothing, it 1s used to an 
immense extent in many of the factories and works of 
the neighbourhood, particularly by calico printers, as 
a web upon which the cotton cloth rests in 1ts passage 
through the cylinder printing engines 

One curious fact in connexion with this room must 
be mentioned ere we quitit The odour of the naphtha 
is so stiong as to be distressing for some time to 
those who have weak or irntable lungs, and remarking 
upon the fact we mqured whether 1t produced any 
effect upon the health of the men constantly exposed 
to its mfluence Our intelligent conductor informed 
us that the only ill effect he ever experienced was 
occasionally several of the symptoms of entorrcatzon, 
and, now and then, the occurrence of imtense head- 
aches He assured us that after a busy day in this 
part of the factory, he has no sooner emerged into the 
fresh air than he has commenced staggering and 
reehng, as if under the potent influence of ardent 
spirits But this effect gradually wore off, and his 
appearance, together with that of the workmen, cer- 
tainly did not leave any stigma upon the healthiness 
of the occupation. Some peculiar views regarding the 
nature aud cure of consumption and the remedial 
influence of naphtha held by certain authors, led us 
to inquire also, whether there was any immunity from 
this disease among the men. A satisfactory reply 
could not be given; but it was stated that some of 
their former work-people had certainly found benefit 
from the task ; whether they were permanently relieved 
or not, is another question As will be readily 
supposed the risk of fire in this building altogether 1s 
excessive, and its occurrence would be likely to 
signalize itself as a fearful and awful event. Several 
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fires have occurred, some of them doing tremendous 
mischief, and by the brilliancy of their up-leaping 
flames, creating a terrible sort of admiration m the 
vicinity. Every room is now built on a fireproof plan, 
and the property is therefore as secure from the over- 
whelming effects of this visitation as its inflammable 
nature will admit of. 

That extrfordinary matenal, the fresh appliances of 
which meet and astomsh us every day, vulcanized 
India-rubber, is also piepared at this factory. This 
singular substance may be formed im several ways, 
either by immersion in melted sulphur, or by kneading 
the rubber with a due proportion of sulphur m the 
machine already described, and after this process has 
been completed, heating 1t to a certain point. But 
we believe the most common method is to reduce the 
caoutchouc to the semi-fluid condition by means of 
naphtha, and then to mix with it a defimte quantity of 
sulphur. A paste is thus formed which may be 
spread out so as to form a flat layer by means of one 
of the spreading machines, or it 1s sufficiently plastic 
to be moulded in various ways At this time 
true chemical umon of the sulphur and caoutchouc 
is not established. After the proper form has heen 
given to the substance it 1s removed to an oven, where 
it 1s exposed to the temperature of 300° Fahrenheit. 
Apparently a true chemical compound 1s the result, 
the material has lost its plasticity, and has entered 
uto the possession of those most extraordinary powers 
of resisting compression, and of almost insuperable 
elasticity, which have caused it to take rauk among 
the most valued discoveries of our day It can now 
no longer be made to unite with another portion of 
the same material, as 1¢ could before 1t was heated, 
and 1t becomes therefore necessary, whatsoever be the 
nature or form of the article it 1s intended to be, that 
all the manipulatory processes be ended Jefore the 
substance is put mto the oven We were shown an im- 
mense number of articles made of 1t, of which we can 
only particularize afew. Tubes of all diameters, bottles 
of various sizes, springs, straps, rigs, washers, bands, 
diver’s clothing, gaiters, boots, gloves, and many more. 
And in examiming the mechanism of a new self-acting 
mule, for cotton spining, just erected in a beautiful 
mill over which we wandered, we found there two 
strong slips of this all-useful substance performing 
an important part im the mechamsm of the apparatus, 

But our lengthening page reminds us that ca- 
outchouc, even as the subject for an article, loses 
none of its elastic attributes. A number of minor 
facts could be mentioned, each possessed, it may be, 
of a degree of interest; but since they are readily 
supplied by the majority of readers, we feel no 
hesitation in refusing their admittance into our paper. 
Within the not unreasonable limits to which we have 
confined oursclves will be found, we believe, an 
account of one of the most remarkable of our manu- 
facturmg processes, hitherto, in no instance, brought 
under the notice of the general reader, sufficient to 
enable him to form a satisfactory conception of the 
whole, and even of some of the minutiz of the most 
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parte of the manufacture. As we have 
thrqugh the various operations to which haman 
fll has subjected this singular material, and, as we 
to the innumerable direct and indirect benefits 
red upon us by the inapissated juice of a tree, 
fail to acknowledge that all these ends were 
foreseen im its creation, and that it 1s the Creator’s 
hand which has thus singularly endow$d and freely 
bestowed this blessing upon mankind ? 

— 
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CHartern XXVII 
DE GRANDEVILLE MEETs HIS MATCH. 

Unrrzasant as was the situation im which Lewis 
was Jeft at the end of the last chapter, we can scarcely 
imagine that any of our readeis, however they may he 
accustomed to look on the “ night side of nature,” can 
have coolly made up their minds to the worst, and 
' settled to their own dissatisfaction that he fell a victim 
to the poacher’s gun. We say, we cannot imagine sucl 
a possibility,—not because we have any very deep 
Yehance on the tender-hearteduess of all our fellow 
creatures, seeing that this tale may fall into the hands 
of a poor-Jaw guardian or a political economist; that 
a butcher may read it fresh from the shambles, or a 
barrigter after defendig some confessed murderer 
but, we fee] certain, butcher or barmster, law giver or 
lan must alike perceive, that as we are writing 

the life and adventures of Lewis Arundel, we cannot 
commit manslaughter without adding thereunto sui- 
eide, or, to speak familiarly, we cannot kill Lewis 
without docking our own tale, therefore, the utmost 
extent that our most truculent reader can possibly 
hope for must be 4 severe gun-shot wound, entailing 
a lingering illness and a shattered constitution But 
even these pleasant and reasonable expectations are 
doomed to meet with disappomtment, the fact 
being, thar almost at the moment in wluch “long 
Hardy” (for le it was) levelled Ins gun“at Lewis’s 
retreating figure, his quick ear had caught a sound 
betokeging the advance of some person through the 
bushes in his immediate vicumty, gnd neither wishing 
to encounter any of the game-keepcr’s satellites, nor 
considering the deed he had meditated exactly cal- 
culated to be performed before any, even the most 
select qudjence, the po&cher slowly recovered his 
gun, and proceeded to convey himself away, after a 
singular snake-like fashion of his own, reserving to 
himself the mght of shooting his supposed enemy 
at -ome more convenient aegson, In the mean time 
Lewis walked quietly on, unconscious of the dgnger 
he had esga; il a turn in the road brought him 
in sight of his companions. During the course of 
their homeward walk Lewis questioned the game- 
keeper as to his intentions ponoerning the to 
whose proceedings he had that. morning gained a elue. 


(3) Continued frem p. 361. 
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| Vell, yer see, Mr. Arundel,” returned Millar, in 
whose estimation Lewis had risen fifty per cent, since 
his clever shot at the snipe,—‘* yer see, it ain't ther 
fuat time as this chap, Hardy, has give us a good deal 
o’ trouble ;—we catched him a poachin’ about thee 
year ago, and he wor in gaol for six months at 
a stretch; vell, ven he cum out, he tuk to bad courses 
all to-gether,—jined ther chartists, them chaps as 
preaches equalerty, ‘cos, being at the wery bottom of 
ther ladder therselves, equalerty would pull them hup 
and their betters down; yunce let ’em get to ther 
middle round, and they’d soon give up equalerty,— 
hit would be the ‘ harstogracy of talent,’ or ther 
‘shupremacy of physic-all foice,’ (vich means, power 
of pitching mto somebody else,) vith ’em then. T 
hates such cant as I hates varmit, so I do.” 

Having deliveicd humeseli of this opunon with much 
emphasis, the keeper proceeded to relieve lis mind 
by lickmg an mofiensjve dog for an ismagiary offence 
ere he continucd . 

“Vell, ater he jined the chartists, he yent to 
Lunnun as a Delicute, as they calls °em, and has 
they found hum mw wittles sua diink, lodgin’ and hother 
paiguisites, m course he worn’t m no hurry to cum 
back ; howsomdever, I suppose, at lust they diskivered 
what I could a ¢old ’em at lursti—that he wasn’t 
worth hig keep, and so they packed him off home 
agen 1 ’spected vhen I heard he vas ainved vot 
he’d be hup to He calls hisself a blacksuuth , but 
he dnves more shots into hares and pheasands than 
nails into ’orses ’oofs, you may depend.” 

** And how do you piopose to put a stop to his de- 
predations P” mquired Lewis. 

“Vy, I should like to catch him in the wery act— 
nab him vith the game upon him,” retuned the keeper, 
meditatively, ‘“‘ then ve could get him another six 
months, but he’s so precious sly, and uncommon 
swilt of foot too, though he ain’t fur boft my age, 
vich shall never see five-and-forty no more.” 

* I wish, Mullar,” said Lewis, after a moment’s 
consideration, “I wish that whenever yoy receive 
information which you thuwk hkely to lead to this 
man’s capture, you’d send me word; there’s rothing 
I should like better than to lend you a hand in taking 
him,—I might be useful to you, for J used to be 
reckoned a fast runner.” 

* And suppose it comes to blows? Them poarching 
chaps 1g rough customers to handle sometimes,” re- 
jomed Miter with a cunning twinkle in lus eye, a8 if 
he expected this formation would alter his com- 
panion’s intentions. 

“So much the more exciting,” returned Lewia, 
eagerly ; “an affray with poachers would be a real 
oe after such a life of inaction as I’ve been leading 
at ly.” 

As he spoke,—throwing off for s moment the 
proud reserve which had now hecome habitnal to him, 

his eyes flashed, he drew himself up to his full 
height, and flung back bis grageful head with an air 
of proud defiance. The game keeper him 
fixedly, and mentally compared kun nt the 
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fighting gladiator, for Millar's unclassical education 
had never rendered him acquainted with that illustrious 
statue; hut he had once been present at a prise-fight, 
in which a tall, athletic youth, rejoicing in the orni- 
thological sobrigueé of “the spieey Dabchick,” proved 
victor, aad to that dabchick did he assimilate Lewis 
At length his thoughts found yeut in the following 
ejaculation :—- 

“Vell, Mr. Arundel, hif ther’s many more like you 
hup there, that blessed Lunnun can’t be as bad a place 
as I thought it ” 

Lewis amiled; perhaps (for after all, he was human 
and under twenty-one), the evident admiration which 
had replaced the no less evident contempt with which 
the sturdy game-keeper had regarded him earlier mm 
their acquaintance was not without its charm; at all 
events, when, after another hour’s shooting, Millar 
went home to dinner, and Lewis and Walter retuined 
to Broadhurst, the young tutor diminished his 
income to the extent of half-a-crown, and the keeper, 
as he packeted the “tip,” renewed his assurance that 
he would seud Mr. Arundel timely notice, “ vhenever 
there vasa chance of beng down upon that poarching 
willain, Hardy ” 

Charley Leicester, as he did not start for Constan- 
tinople, found himself at liberty to escort Laura 
Peyton and his cousin Anme, to view the ruins of 
Monkton Priory, which m themselves were quite 
worth the trouble of a ride; had they, however, been 
even a lesg interesting combmation of bricks and 

‘ mortar than the National Gallery in Trafalear Squaie, 
(supposing such a thing possible,) it would not have 
signified to the party who then visited them Never 
were three individuals less imclincd to be critical, or 
more theroughly determined to be pleased with every 
thing. The old grey rwns, frownimg beneath the 
clear wintry sky, appeared the colour of straw beriy 
ice to them; every olyect reflected the rose-tint of 
their happiness. As for Charley, a change had come 
over him; the mdolept fastidious man of fashion, 
whose spotless gloves and irreproachable boots weie 
the enyy and admiration of Bond Street, had disap- 
peared, and in his place arose an honest, genuine, 
light hearted, agreeable, sensible being, to whom 
nothing seemed {0 come anss, and who appeared 
endowed with a preternatural power of diffusing his 
own superabundant happiness amongst all who came 
in contact with him. ‘The girth of his saddle broke; 
they had no groom with them. “Grooms werg such 
a hore, ha would be groom,” Charley had said, conse- 
quently, there were yo means at hand by which the 
injury could be repaired. 

“Well, neyer mind; he would get some string at 
the first eottage, and tie it up; he was rather glad 
it had happened, riding without a girth was 
great fqn.” 

But Laura’a horse stumbled, and Charley, forget- 
ting his precarious acat, dashed mn the spurs, intead- 
ing to spring forward to her assistanee. The horse did 
spring forward, but the saddle turned round. Mr 


Leiepster was, however, fated that day to fall on hig , 
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logs, literally as well as metaphorically, ond beyond 
being splashed up to his knees by alightiug Bigs 
where the sun had thawed the ice into a puddle, he 
sustained no farther injury. aura was frightened ; 
he must not mount again till he had been able to get 
the girth mended. 

“Very well,” returned Charley; “he would lead 
the horse then’ it was pleasanter to walk than to tide, 
such a cold day as that; he liked it particularly.” 

So he marched sturdily through mud and mire, 
leading his own horse, and resting his hand on the 
mane of the animal ridden by Laura, for the space 
of some five miles, laughing and talking all the time 
so agreeably, that the young lady came to the conclu. 
sion that she had neve: properly appreciated his 
powers of conversation till that moment. Altogether, 
despite the broken girth and the mud and the cold, 
to say nothing of a slight snow-storm which overtook 
them ere they reached home, each member of that 
little party felt mentally convinced that they had 
never enjoyed a ride so much before in all their lives. 

“Arundel, where are you?” exclaimed Leicester, 
putting bis head mto the study as he passed the door 
on his way tons apartment. “*Can you spare me 
five minutes’ conversation ?” he continued, as Lewis, 
closing a book, rose to receive him. 

* Certainly,”’ was the reply, “‘ pray come in.” 

“T've been wishing to see you all day,” resumed 
Leicester, carefully shutting the door, and glancing 
round the room , ‘ Where 1s your charge >” 

“He 18 with the General,” was the reply; “he 
likes to have him for half-an hour every day before 
he goes to diess; lie talks to him, and tries to mstil 
info lis mind correct notions regarding things in 
general, and his own future socialspogition in parti- 
cular Walter sits stall and listens, but I’m afraid he 
does not understand much about it.” 

““No great loss, either, J’ve a notion,” returned 
Charley, irreyerently He paused, whistled a few 
hares of “Son Geloso,” entangled his spur in the 
hearthrug, extricated it with much difficulty, then 
turning abruptly to Lewis, he exclu;med,—“ Arundel, 
I’m no hand at making fine speeches, but recolleet if 
ever you want a friend, I owe you more than I can 
possibly repay you. Not that this is such a very 
uncommon telation for me to stand m towards people,” 
he added with a smile. 

“Nay,” returned Lewis, “you are reversing our 
positions ; I am your debtor for my introduction to 
this family, gnd for an amonnt of kindness and con- 
sideration, which you must be placed like myself in a 
dependent situation fully to appreciate. But,” he 
added, glaucing at his fnend’s happy face, “J hope 
you have some good news to tell me?” 

“You are mght in your conjecture,” replied 
Leicester, “ but it is mainly owing to your straight- 
forward and sensible advice that I have gained the 
prize I strove for. I was within an gee of losing it, 
though ;” and he then gave a hasty outline ef hig 
day’s adventures, with whieh the seader has 
already made acquainted. 
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Lewis congratulated him warmly on his good 
fortune: “You see I was right when I told you Miss 
Peyton was not so indifferent to you as you imagined,” 
he said, “ and that she liked you, not because you were 
aman of fashion, the admired of all admirers, but 
because she had sufficient penetration to discover that 
you were something more,—that you possessed higher 
and better qualities, and were not——” 

**Go on, my dear Arundel,” urged Leicester, as 
Lewis paused, “go on; I like plain speaking when 1t 
comes from a friendly mouth.” 

*‘The mere butterfly youstrove to appear, I was 
going to say,” resumed Lewis, “ but you will think me 
strangely impertinent ” 

Not at all,” returned Leicester, “it’s the truth ; I 
can see it plainly now. I’ve taken as much trouble 
to make myself appear a fool as other men do to gain a 
reputation for wisdom. Well, it’s never too late to 
mend ; I shall turn over a new leaf from this time 
forth, give up dress, restrict myself to one cigar a-day, 

moderate my affection for pale ale, invest capital : 
in worsted gloves and a cotton umbrella, and become 

a regular business character.” He paused, and 

drawing a chair to the fire, seated himself, and! 
stretching out his legs, subjected his boots, which | 
bore unmistakeable traces of his pedestrian episode, to 

the influence of the blazing wood Having thus 

made himself comfortable, he fell into a fit of musing 

which lasted til, after gazing vacantly at his ex- | 
tended legs for some moments his features suddenly 

assumed an eager expression, and he exclaimed, “ Con- | 
found those blockheads, Schneider & Shears, I 

suppose if I’ve told them once, I’ve told them fifty ' 
times, to give more room mm the leg for riding-trousers 

—a horse’s back 1s a wide thing, and of course, when 

you stretch vour legs across it, you require the 

trousers to fit sufficiently loosely to accommodate 

themselves to the position they need not set like a 

couple of hop sacks either; the thing’s simple enongh— 

I know if I’d a pair of scissors I could cut them out 

myself ” 

Glancing at Lewis as he spoke, Leicester*perccived 
that he was struggling, not over successfully, to 
preserve his gravity, and the absurdity of the thing 
striking him for the first time, he indulged in a 
hearty laugh at his own expense ’ere he added, 
** Heigh ho! 1t’s not so easy to get rid of old habits as 
one imagines; I see it will take me longer tp un- 
puppyise myself than I was aware of. Seriously, 
however, I don’t mean to continue a mere idler, 
living on my wife’s fortune. My father has interest 
with Government, and I shall ask him to push it, and 
obtain for me some creditable appointment or other. He 
will have no difficulty; the Hon. Charles Leicester, 
husband to the mch Miss Peyton, will possess much 
stronger claims upon his country than Charley Lei- 
cester the portionless younger son. In this age of 
humbug it is easy enongh to get a thing, if you don’t 
care whether you have it or not; but if you chance to 
be some poor wretch, to whom the obtaining it is 
life or death, ten to one but you are done out of it. 
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Poverty is the only unpardonable sin in these days; 
the worship of the golden calf is a species of idolatry 
to which Christians are prone as well as Jews; it’s 
rare to find a sceptic as to that religion, even amongst 
the most inveterate unbelievers.” 

Lewis, to whom Leicester in his self-engrossment 
had not perceived that his remarks would apply, bit 
his lip and coloured; then, wishing to save his com- 
panion the mortification of discovering that he had 
accidentally wounded his feelings, he hastened to 
change the conversation by observing, 

«© How will the magnanimous Marmaduke bear the 
news of your success P” 

“Oh! to be sure, I was going to tell you about 
him, when something put it out of my head,” 
returned Leicester. ‘ The great De Grandeville was 
greater than ever on the subject—it was such fan— 
he came up to me after breakfast this morning, and 
catchmg hold of my button, began—‘ Ar—Mr. 
Leicester—excuse—ar—won’t detain you five minutes, 
but—ar—you see in regard to—ar—the matter we 
conversed on yesterday, when you were good enough 
to give me the benefit of your opinion, concerning a 
certain proposed alliance, if I may call your atten- 
tion once more to the subject ; you will perceive that 
—ar—the affair has assumed avery different aspect— 
ar—indeed so completely different, that I feel con- 
fident you will agree with me in considering the—ar— 
in fact the arrangement no longer desnable.’ I told 
lum I was quite prepared to think as he did on this 
point, and begged to know in what the mysterious 
impediment consisted. ‘ Well, sir—ar—I don’t say 

it—ar—by way of a boast—ar—such things are quile 
out of my line, but, you must have yourself perceived 
the very marked encouragement which my advances 
met with yesterday evening—ar—in fact the game 
was—ar—in my own hands ' ’—I succeeded in repress- 
ing a strong desire to kick him, and he continued 
with bland digmty—‘ Ar—finding that this was the 
case, I felt, that, as a man of honour, I was bound 
—ar—to make up my mind definitely as to my future 
course, and had—ar—all but resolved to acquaint the 
young lady with the brilliant, that is—ar—in many 
points unexceptionable position which awaited her, 
when fortunately—I might say providentially— it 
occurred to me to open a letter I had that evening 
received from my friend in the Herald’s College. 
Imagine my horror to learn, that her actual father, the 
immediate previous Peyton himself, had—ar'—Aorresco 
referens, a8 Pliny has it—pon my word it quite upset 
me!’ ‘This dreadful Papa, had he murdered some- 
body ?’ inquired I. ‘No, sir,’ was the answer, ‘ Lord 
Fefrers and other men with unexceptionable pedigrees 
have committed that crime; there is nothing ueces- 
sarily vulgar about murder ; the case was far worse— 
this intolerable proximate ancestor, who has not rested 
in his dishonoured grave above half-a-dozen years, was 
not only guilty of belonging to an intensely respect- 
able firm in Liverpool, but had actually been insane 
enough to allow his name to be entered as sleeping 
partner in a large retail house on Ludgate Hill! 
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fancy a De Grandeville marrying the daughter of 
‘Plumpstern & Peyton, dealers in cotton goods ; ’ 
*pon my word, sir, if took away my breath to think 
of the narrow escape I'd had !’ ‘ And the young lady?’ 
inquired I. ‘ Ar—of course it will be—ar—disappoint- 
ment, as I’ve no doubt she considered—ar—that 
she’d made her book cleverly, and stood to win, as the 
betting men say; but--ar—she soon had tact enough 
to perceive that the grapes were sour—ar—took that 
tone immediately,—clever girl, sir, very —ar—I 
shouldn’t wonder if she were to give out, that she had 
discouraged my attentions —ar—in fact, virtually 
refused me—-ar—I shall not contradict her, I owe 
her that—ar—with the exception of yourself, 
Mr. Leicester, her secret will be perfectly safe 
in my keeping.” It was now my turn; s0, 
drawing myself up as stiffly as old Grant himself, I 
said, ‘Confidence begets confidence, Mr De Grande- 
ville; so, in return for your candour, allow me to 
inform you, that Miss Peyton, doubtless driven to 
despair by your desertion, has done me the honour to 
accept me as your substitute! One word more,’ 
I continued, as, completely taken aback, he flushed 
crimson, and began stammering out apologetical 
ejaculations, ‘I have listened in silence to your 
account of the transaction ; I confess I have my own 
opinion about the matter, but, should you adhere to 
your intention of preserving a stiict secrecy in 
to the affair, I shall do so hkewise,—if not, I may feel 
called on to publish a somewhat different version of 
" these love passages—one which will scarcely prove so 
agreeable to your self-esteem, unless, indeed,’ I added, 
that he was about to bluster, ‘ you prefer 
settling the business in a shorter way ; in which case, 
I shall be quite at your service.’ So saying, I raised 
my hat, bowed, and, turning en my heel, left him to 
his meditations.” 

“ Which must have been of a singularly unsatis- 
factory nature, I should imagine,” returned Lewis, 
laughing “ But there is no chance of your fighting, 
I hope?” 

“Not the slightest, I expect,” replied Leicester. 
** De Grandeville, to do him justice, 1s no coward, but 
he will have sense enough to see that he can gain no 
éclé¢ by giving the affair publicity, and will remain 
quiet for his own sake. Luckily, I’m not of a quarrel- 
some temperament, or I should have horsewhipped 
him, or, at least, tried at it, when he was talking 
about Laura.” 

“It was a temptation which in your place I could 
not have resisted,” rejoined Lewis. 

“Ah, its easy to be magnanimous when one is 
happy,” returned Leicester ; “‘ besidea, I really «was 
rather sorry for the poor devil, for, as I dare say 
you've guessed long ago, I’ve no doubt banra refused 
him last night—in fag, she as good as told me s0.” 

“ Perhaps it may benefit him,” remarked Lewis 
‘his vanity was too plethoric, and a little judiciou: 
lowering may conduce to the general health of his 
moral system.” 

“T’m afraid its a case of too long standing,” 


a 
replied Leicester; “such a lamentable instance of 
egotism on the brain is not so easily to be cured— 
however, he’s had a pretty strong dose this time, I 
must confess. And now, seeing that my boots have 
yeen wet through for the last three hours, the sooner 

get rid of them the better.”—So saying, Charley 
Leicester took himself off, preparatory to performing 
he same operation on his perfidious boots. 


CuarTrer XXVIII. 
THE GENERAL TAKES THE FIELD. 


Tx interview which Lewis had witnessed between 
Lord Bellefield and the girl, dwelt in his thoughts, 
and was a source of much doubt and uneasiness to 
iim. The quiet secluded life he had led for the last 
ear, affording ample time for meditation,—the almost 
total want of society, (for poor Walter was no com- 
panion,)—the peculiar position in which he was placed, 
hut out from all the pleasures and excitements 
natural to his age and taste—had given an unusually 
‘eflective turn to his vigorous mind, and produced in 
him a gravity and depth of character, to which, 
under different circumstances, he might never have 
attained. Thus, im the views he took of hfe, he was 
accustomed to look beyond the surface, and deeming 
t unworthy of a believer in the truths of Chnstiamty 
to attribute events to the mere caprice of a blind 
destiny, was rather disposed to trace in such occur- 
rences the finger of a directing Providence, and to 
consider them opportunities purposely thrown in our 
way, for the use or abuse of which we should one day 
be called to account, as for every talent committed to 
our charge. Holding these opmons, he could not 
be content to sit down quietly with the knowledge of 
which he had become possessed, without making some 
ffort to prevent Lord Bellefield from successfully 
accomplishing the evil he could not doubt he medi- 
tated. But what then should he do? The question 
was not an easy one to answer. The most natural 
and effectual means to employ, would be to inform 
General Grant of the affaur, he was the person likely 
(as the father of his future bride) to posséss most 
influence over Lord Bellefield, while as powsessor of 
the estate on which they resided, he was certain to 
meet with respect and obedience from the parents of 
the girl. But besides the dishke every honourable 
man feels to undertake the office of talebearer, Lewis’s 
chivalrous nature shrank from even the appearance of 
seeking to wreak his revenge on the man who had 
insulted him, by injuring bim m the opinion of his 
future father-in-law. Again, were he to seek out the 
girl, and expostulate with her, he felt certain he 
should produce no good effect—the fact of her being 
aware of the terms on which he stood with her 
admirer would render her suspicious of his intentions, 
and prevent her from paying any regard to his argu- 
ments. At last it occurred to him to mention the 
thing to Charles Leicester, and persuade him, if pos- 
sible, to visit the girl, and, at all events, to make her 
aware of the deceit which had been practised upon 
her by his brother in assuming his name. Accord- 


ingly, be determined to seck an early opportunity of ' 
speaking to [einester on the subject; but 
reaglutions are always more easy to form than to 
worry into effect. On the following morning Leiceste 
went to town, as well to aoquaimt his father with the 
important step he contemplated, as to bear in person 
an invitation 10 an old family friend and es-devant 
guardian of Laura Peyton’s, to join the party at 
Broadhurst; nor did he return till after several days 
had elapsed, so that 1t was nearly a week ere Lewis 
found the opportunity he sought for. 

There had been a dinner party at Broadhurst, and. 
as was the custom of the neighhourhood, the guests 
had departed early. Lewis waited till Leicester had 
digposed of a lady, whom he was handing to her 
carriage, then drawing him aside, he made iim ac- 
quainted with the interview which he had voluntarily 
witnessed; informing lim at the same time of his 
object in so doing As he proceeded with his tale, 
Leicester’s brow grew dark. 

“ It is really too bad of Bellefield,” he muttered, 
‘¢ situated as he 1s in regard to tlus family; it shows 
a want of all proper feeling—all delicacy of mmd— 
assuming my name too! Suppose it had come to 
Taura’s ears by any chance—’pon my word I’ve a 
greai mind to speak to him about 1t—thongh, I don’t 
know, it: would only Icad to a quarrel—Bellefield 1s 
not a man to brook interference—I feel quite as you 
do about it, my dear Arundel, but really I don’t see 
that I can do anything that would be of the shghtest 
nae,” 

** Surely you can find out the girl, and prove to her 
the truth of my statement, that your brother has 
deceived her by assummg your name—you owe that 
to yourself,” 

“* She would be certain to tell him of it the next 
time she sees him,” returned Leicester, nneasily ; “it 
would lead to a quarrel between us, and you don’t 
know what Bellefield’s resentment 1s when it’s once 
excited—it’s actually terrific, and that’s the truth ” 

** But for your eousin, Miss Grant’s sake, you 
ought not te let your brother proceed with this affair,” 
arged Lewis ; “surely you must see the matter in this 
light ?” 

“Ah! poor Anme,” returned Leicester, with a 
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pretty, after all, She'd an awful pair of 


good hands, if I recollect right.” 


A contemptuous smile passed acrosa Lewis's hand- 
some features, as lus companion promulgated the 
above original moral distinction. Leicester, however, 
did not observe it, and coutinued— 

* Just fancy my coming out in the character of a 
virtuous Mentor, I only hope I shall get through my 
arduous duties without laughing at my own perform- 
ance. ’Pon my word, though, its rather serious, 
when a man feels inclined to scoff at himself for doing 
his duty from the sbeer inconsistency of the thing. 
I tel] you what, Arundel, I believe 1’ve been a very 
naughty boy without jn the least knowing it. I’ve 
always considered myself the yictim of circumstances, 
and set all my peccadilloes down to that account ; 
—but I don’t see why I need bother you by making 
you my father confessor P” 

Lewis, considering the train of thought into which 
Leicester had fallen one likely to lead to useful prac- 
tical results, was about to encoyrage lnm to proceed, 
when a servant approached them, and placed a small, 
crumpled, and not over clean piece of papcr in Lewis’s 
hand. Holding it under the light of a lamp, be was 
enabled with difficulty to decipher the following 
words :— 


“To Muster AnunDEL —Sar, the party as you 
knows of 1s hout to-night, and more of his sort along 
vith him Ve are safe for a shindy ; but being quite 
ready for ther blackguards, hives in good ’opes hof 

capture—hin which Iuf you hkes to assist, not 
minding a crack o’ ther head, should sich occur, which 
will sometimes in ther best regerlated famurlies, pleas 
to follur ther bearer, as will condact you to your 
humbel servaunt to commarnd, 

¢ J. Mr AR ” 


“That's glonous,” exclaimed Lewis, placing the 
missive in the hands of his companion; “I never did 
catch a poacher in my life, but I’ve often wished todo 
o—the whole scene must be so picturesque and 
unlike anything one has ever met with—the darkness, 
he exeviement—but you are laughing at my cager- 
ness. Well, I confess to a love of adventure for its 
own sake; of I'd lived in the middle ages I should 


half sigh; “I sometimes wish that engagement had j have been a kmght errant, that’s certain. J auppose 


never been entered ynto. I doubt whether they are | 
at all calculated to render each other happy In fact, 
T’ve learned to look upon marriage in a very different 
light lately— however, it’s no business of mine, 
wiser heads will have to settle it, luckily °——Hle 
paused, and after a few moments’ deliberation, resumed 
abruptly, “I'll do ag you advise, Arundel 1’) see 
this girl, and talk to her, and if Bellefield hears of it, 
and makes himself disagreeable, why it cau’t be 
helped, that’s all—he should not attempt such things 
—particularly in this neighbourhood. He ought te 
have more respect for the General and his daugliter ; 
it shows a want of good taste and gnod fceling; 
besides, as well aa I can yudge from the glinpse I had 
of har in the refreshment room, the gitl’s not 20. 


it’s uo use asking you to join us? there’s metal more 
attractive in the drawing room, #’est-ce pas?” 
“Why,” returned Charley, arrangi. ¢ lug neckeloth 
hy aid of a glass placed ip the cloak-room for the 
benefit of the ladies who wished to wrap up becom: 
ingly , “ really J nuust own [ prefer Laura’s smiles even 
to the delights of a possible rencontre with your friepd 
Mr. Whats-his name the poacher.” 
_ “Hardy is the fellow’s name,” replied Lewis; “ he 
is a chartiat and all soris of hoggors, so that J don't 
feel the smallest degree of sympathy for him. Po you 
hnow where the General is to be found? I suppose, 
au I may he very late, or even obliged ta sleep at 
Millar’s cottage, I must ask his sanction ere J start 
on my expedition.” . 


* 
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*Y¥ think you'd better,” returned Leicester, “he’s 
in the library—I saw him go there after he had seen 
Lady Rusnymede to her carriage. So gond night—I 
shall be ourious to learn in the morning whose brains 
have been kuoeked out;” and with this agreeably 
suggestive remark Leiouster ended the conversation, 
and strolled off to the drawing-room. 

Lewis proceeded at once to the library, where he 
found not only General Grant, but, to hig extreme 
annoyance, Lord Bellefield also; there was, however, no 
help for it, and he accordingly explained his wishes as 
briefly as possible. The General heard him to the 
end without speaking—his first idea was, that such 
& Fequest wag strange, and unbecoming the peaceful 
gravity that should environ the office of a tutor, and 
he intended to favour him with a dignified refusal ; but 
as Lewis proceeded, Ins eager tones and sparkling eyes 
recalled to the old officer the days of his youth, when 
the spirit of enterprise was strong within him, and in 
the wild bivouac, the dashing assault, the hand to 
hand struggle, “ 1’ the mmminent deadly breach,” and 
the many exciting vicissitudes of a campaigning life, 
he had found a degree of pleasure which his age knew 
not, and he was fain to aocord a gracious assent 

‘Your favher was a soldier, Mr. Arundel, I think 
you told me ?” 

Lewis replied in the affirmative, mentioning some 
engagement in which he had particularly distinguished 
himself. The General hstened to him with compla- 
cency, then exclaimed,— 

‘hat’ it, sir, that’s if! I confess when I first 
heard your request I considered it unnatural, in fact, 
unbecoming in a civilian, but in a soldier’s son 1t 
assumes an entirely different character. I lke to see 
spirit in a young man” (here he glanced at Lord 
Belletield, who, apparently engrossed by a legal docu- 
ment whieh he was perusing, seemed unconscious of 
Lewis’s presence.) “It’s a pity your father was 
unable to afford you a commission: there’s been some 
very pretty fighting in India lately, and you might have 
distinguwhed yourself.” Ile paused, then added, “I 
know mast of the agricultural labourers about here ; 
did Millar tell you any of these poachers’ names ?” 

** Hardy, a blacksmith, was the most notorious cha- 
racter,”’ returned Lewis. 

As he mentioned the name, Lord Bellefield started 
so violently that he nearly overturned the lamp by 
whigh he was reading. Seemg the General’s eyes 
fixed on him mquirmgly, he rose, and putting his 
hand to his side, drew a deep breath as he exclaimed, 

‘One of those sharp stitches, as they call them,— 
nothing worse You know I am subject to them; it’s 
want of exercise, producing indigestion. JI tell you 
what,’ he continued, “J’ve rather a eunosity to 
witness Mr. Arundel’s prowess, and see what sport 
this poaeher will afford. Man-hunting, in the hteral 
Jere nature sense of the term, will be a new excite- 
ment.” 

We'll all go,” exclaimed the General, springing up 
with the alertness of a young man; “if these raseals 
cheese te trespass on my land and destroy my property, 
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who so fit to resist them and bring them to justice as 
myself? I'll make the nooessary alteration in my 
dress, and we'll start immediately.” 

Lord Bellefield urged the lateness of the hour, the 
cold night an, the chance of danger to life or limb,—- 
but in vain; General Grant had taken the cretchet 
into bis head, and he was not the man to be easily 
juduced to change his mind. Accorgingly Lewis 
found himself suddenly associated with two as strange 
companions a8 ever a man was embarrassed witbal. 
Still there was no help for it; and mwardly pondering 
what possible reason Lord Bellefield could have for 
jomung the expedition, and why he had started at the 
mention of Hardy’s name, Lewis hastened to wrap 
himself im a rough pea-jacket, and selected a heavy 
knotted stick, wherewith he proposed to knock respect 
inr the mghts of propeity ito the head of any 
misguided individual who might be deaf to all milder 
argument. As he returned to the hall, the General 
made his appeatance, carrying under lis arm a cavalry 
sabre ; his bearing was even more stiff and erect than 
usual, and his eye flashed with all the fire of youth. 

* Early on parade, I see, Mr. Arundel,” he said, 
with sometbing more nearly appruachng to a smile 
on lus countenance than Lewis had ever previously 
observed there ; ‘* we'll read these poaching rascals a 
lesson they will not easily forget, sir.” 

As he spoke, a ght footstep was heard approaching, 
and in another moment Annie Giant bounded down 
the stmrease, her glossy curls streaming wildly over 
her shoulders, aud her cheeks flushed with the speed 
at which she had come 

“‘ My dear papa'” she began, then turning pale as 
her eye fell upon the sword, slie continued—“ Oh ! it 
is really true! I hoped they were only deceiving me in 
jest. Dearest papa, you will be good and kind, and 
not go out after these men? Suppose any accident 
should occur? tlink how valuable your life 1s—papa, 
you will not go?” 

“ Anuie, I thought you were perfectly aware of m 
extreme dislike to, or I may say, disapproval of ail 
uncalled-for displays of feeling , I am about to perferm 
a duty mmcumbent on my position, and I need scarcely 
add that any attempt. to mduce me to neglect that 
duty, will not only prove ineffectual but will be highly 
displeasing to me Not ancthe: word,” he continued, 
seeing she was about to resume her entreaties ; 
“return inimediately to the diawing-room, and apolo- 
gise to our firtends in my name for bemg obliged to 
leave them.” 

At this moment a servant announced that his 
master’s shooting pony was at the door, and that 
Lord Belletield had already started; so placing hus hat 
on his head with an air of offended diguity, the 
General marched proudly out of the hall. Lewis was 
about to follow him, when, glancing at Annie, he 
perceived that she had sunk into a chair, and covering 
her face with her hands, had given way to an 
irrepressible burst of tears. The young tutor pagsed— 
wishing to reassure her by promising to use his best 
efforts to slueld her father from danger, and yet 
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fearing to intrude upon her grief. In his embarrass- 
ment he accidentally dropped his stick—starting at 
the sound, Annie for the first time perceived him, and 
springing up, she came hurriedly towards him, ex- 
claiming— 

Oh, Mr. Arundel! I am so glad you are going 
You will take care of papa, will you not ?” 

As she spoke, she laid her hand on his arm, and. 
gazed up into his face implormgly. 

* T will most assuredly try to do so, Miss Grant, 
returned Lewis, calmly, though that light touch 
thrilled through him like a shock of electricity. 
“You need not alarm yourself so greatly,” he con- 
tinued, anxious to soothe her; “believe me, your 
apprehensions have greatly exaggerated any probable 
danger ” 

“You really think so?” returned Annie, doubtfully. 
“At all events,”? she continued, “I shall be much 
happier now I know you are going, 1 am sure you 
will try and take care of papa ” 

«1 will, indeed,” returned Lewis, earnestly, as, 
glancing towards the door, he essayed to depart; but 
Annie, completely engrossed by her anxiety to secure 
his services on her father’s behalf, still unconsciously 
retamed her hold on his arm, and Lewis was obliged 
gently to remove the httle hand that detained him 
As their fingers met, Annie, becoming suddenly aware 
of what Muss Livingstone would have termed her 
* indiscreet and unpardonable heedlessness,”’ blushed 
very becommmgly; then, with a sudden impulse of 
gratitude and warm feeling, she extended her hand to 
Lewis, saying, 

«Thank you very much for all your kindness, 
Mr Arundel. Mind you take good care of yourself as 
well as of papa—TI shall not go to bed till I hear you 
have brought him safe home again ” 

Lewis pressed the fair hand offered to him, repeated 
his assurances that her alarm was unnecessary, and 
hastened to follow General Grant. Annie gazed after 


A GLANCE AT GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA. 


opened upon us in all its wonderful beauty, set like 
some perfect and entire chrysolite among the 
mountain barriers on every side, the rich and thickly- 
peopled country extending a grand garden of its own 
various fruits, intersected by the gracefal curvings of 
the Xenil and Darro. Glittering towns are interspersed 
in all the quaint architecture of the Moors. Moun- 
tains encircle the fairy land in the most various outline 
imaginable, from the nch verdant slope to steepling 
crags and precipices of marble, and joining in the 
north, as at a focus, in the snow-clad summits of the 
Sierra Nevada. Mulahacen, with three exceptions the 
loftiest peak in Europe, appears to soar in .snowy 
grandeur far into the blue depths of the sky, and im- 
mediately at its base, on a sloping hill side, is seated 
the crescent city of Granada. 

I beheve there is no such inland landscape on earth 
—the pure white city, a glittering half-moon, clothing 
the ascent of a hill, as if set up to be wondered at ; the 
buildings rising»in terraces, and decorated with the 
most superb fohage, profusion of turrets, and gilded 
cupolas. The summit of the hill is crowned with the 
towers, ramparts, balcomes, and gardens of the Alham- 
bra, the two rivers, like defensive moats, embrace the 
feet of the city, and over against all, like the field for 
this incomparable picture, 1s the grandeur of Mulaha- 
cen Between the summit of the giant mountain, the 
outline of wluch is of the most fantastic group of snows 
and glacier—between this frigid and unknown region 
and the beautiful summer and fairy land at. its base, the 
intervening sides are precipices of prodigious height of 
rock, the colour and almost the qualty of porphyry, 
with enormous ndges and deep ravines, through which 
the mountain springs tumble 1n cataracts into the plamm. 
The city 1s set in the relief of this stupendous ridge, 
and around us on every side the plam extends away 
im the contrast of luxurious summer Such was our 
first view of Granada across the Vega, every rood of 
which has been fertilized with human blood ; the great 


him with tearful eyes, but his words comforted her. | scene of Moorish poetry, of the glory of Isabella, and 


She had begun already to rely on him in moments of 


difficulty or danger. 
(Te be contenued ) 


A GLANCE AT GRANADA AND THE 


ALHAMBRA. 
BY FRANCIS SCHROEDER. 


Ar twelve o’clock on the fourth, we descended from 
the mountains of Loja, and passing through a ravine, 
we entered upon the far-famed Plain of Granada, that 
vast and beautiful meadow, the garden of the luxuri- 
ous Moor for almost eight hundred years, and the 
theatre of more gallant and knighty chivalry than all 
the crusader battle-fields of Syria. 

It is about thirty miles long and sixteen broad, of 
irregular shape, and on one edge of it is the city of 
Granada We entered upon the Vega at a point about 
fifteen miles from the city, and on each side of us, 
therefore, as we descended from the Sierra, the valley 


the arena of the most chivalrous deeds of man; for 
centuries the seat of the splendour, pride, and luxury 
of the Moorish kings, and of a nation then far more 
udvanced in arts and wealth than all Christendom. 
Granada even yet lives in the hearts of the Arabs, as 
the holy city lived in the ambition of the Crusaders. 
The Moor, however, exhibits the more faithful con- 
stancy, for Jerusalem 1s well nigh forgotten by the 
Chnstians, while the recovery of Granada, a city for 
a few years only consecrated to Mahomet, is still the 
cherished daily prayer of the Arabs. 

_ Perhaps nothing can be so disappointing as the first 
view of the Alhambra—a wretched looking range of 
red structures (Alhambra, in Arabic, meaning red 
house), with no elegance of exterior, and no apparent 
order 1 was reminded of Sir Walter’s description of 
Monkbarns, “ apparently, some hamlet had suddenly 
stood still in leading down one of Orpheus’s country 
dances.” The walls are quite unornamented, being 
gravel and pebbles, daubed coarsely over with red 
plaster. But oli! the incomparable fairy world within ! 
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A distant view of some rich opera scene, or the mind’s 
gayest conception of Aladdin’s palaces, are all that I 
can liken to the sudden splendours we found within 
these unpromising walls. 

There are not many things in all the works of man 
which can compete with this part of the Alhambra in 
exquisite, minute, and elaborate splendour; and one 
might fill a carte blanche from passages in the Arabian 
Nights, multiplied by the brains of all poets and all 
architects, and still fail to convey the proper impres- 
sion. The noting of size, extent, and method would 
seem to encumber the mind, and lead it in a direction 
which never occurs for a moment to the spectator. 
I suppose I was three hours in the Court of the Lions 
and the halls adjacent, -and never for a moment did it 
occur to me to think how big it was. The whole soul 
of my admiration was steeped in the beauty, the rich- 
ness, and the fairy-like workmanship, which remains 
entire and absolute, as though six hundred years had 
passed over the scene like six hundred straws in a 
summer breeze. 

But to descend to particulars, and not to allow your 
fancies to roam on too wide a scale, I should think (for 
I possess no references except my own impressions) — 
T should think the size of the Court of the Lions to be 
a rectangular parallelogram of one hundred and fifty 
by seventy-five English feet, the centre of which is 
occupied by a fountain which gives the name to the 
quarto; twelve or fourteen marble hons stand ina 
circle, their heads fronting out; their backs support a 
large basin or salver beautifully wrought from a single 
block of white marble, carved and chased ; and in the 
centre of this stands a huge urn of the same material, 
and rich workmanship At present the fountain is 
not ordinarily in operation, but it was easy to imagine 
the effect of a single perpendicular yet @’eae mounting 
from the centre of the urn, the water falling into the 
salver, and then passing through the mouths of the 
lions, it runs along beautifully-wrought canals and 
little reservoirs about the marble pavement. The 
whole court 1s surrounded by the most exquisite con- 
ceivable colonnade of marble, light and fairy-like, and 
supporting horseshoe arches; the pillars being irre- 
gularly placed, sometimes two or three under one 
capital, and sometimes single—all of exquisite work- 
manship, and the very materiality of grace. The shape 
of the arches, purely Arabic, is delicious ; the capitals 
are most fantastically designed. and the exterior face 

of the arches, as well as the facade above, is one con- 
tinued labyrinth of fretwork, lace-work of the most 
profuse and unceasing richness and carving, that it is 
possible to fancy. The ceiling of the portico vaults is 
much more complicated and rich than the communa, 
and the most extraordinary delicacy of construction 
prevails throughout: the whole seemed to me like a 
princess arrayed as for her bridal in the richest laces 
and embroidery, satins, and whole “ stomachers of 
gems.” The ceilings are frosted, filigreed, enamelled 
blue and gold, looking in some places like an inverted 
bed of amethysts peppered with gold dust; in others, 
like some embroidered ten thousand frane mouchoir, 
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imitated in marble; in -others, like an illuminated 
page of the Koran; and again, hike a gigantic, hollow 
cone of lapis lazuli, intersected and studded with 
frosty stars: fantastic, picturesque, Romanesque, gro- 
tesque, arabesque 

Nothing in architectural artifice that I have ever 
seen approaches the halls communicating with the 
Court of the Lions, in intricate and mazy beauty. 
Pure white marble slabs of great size are the universal 
pavement. At each end of the court project open 
cabinets or porticoes, of even more elaborate and 
graceful design, and four enormous double doors of 
some dark and durable wood, carved with the same 
extraordinary minuteness, conduct to various apart- 
ments, and lead away through corridors, galleries, and 
stairways to various parts of the palace. 

The Court of the Lions! Moorish kings, sultans, 
and caliphs had not the fictitious magnificence the 
readers of the Arabian Nights suppose. 

We entered, I believe, on the west side, and con- 
tinug along the southern colonnade, we passed 
through one of the four double doors I have mentioned, 
and found ourselves in a circular apartment ennched 
ina hundred ways in all the splendours I have at- 
tempted to describe to you. ‘The ceilmg is a dome 
decorated with pendant arches, enamelled, embossed, 
gilded, carved, and moulded in every possible manner ; 
the walls of the curious lace and stucco work ; in the 
centre 1s the constant fountaim, a single jet, and along 
marble canals the refreshing water ran sparkling into 
the reservoirs of the court The floor is of huge 
slabs of white marble, several of which bear the 
ineffaceable marks of guilt. This is the world- 
renowned Hall of the Abencerrages, where a princely 
race was well-nigh extinguished by the cruel treachery 
of their king. I wish I could refer to our frend’s 
beautiful Moorish ballads, to trace the poetical story 
in its appropnate splendour. St. Pierre related it 
afterwards as follows: One of the Abencerrages (a 
powerful family in Granada) was the special favounte 
of Abdallah, or Boabdil, (the proper name being 
Abou-abdoulah; hence either derivation), and _ his 
Tuin was accomplished by an envious courtier, who, 
Iago-hke, worked upon the jealousy of the credulous 
king. Boabdil, m his misery, resolved on the most 
absolute revenge, and, having invited the whole clan 
to an entertamment at the palace, he caused each one 
to be belieaded as he entered this hall. The beautiful 
and innocent sultana was sentenced to be burned alive, 
if with a certain period she did not produce four 
knights to defend her cause in the hsts. Many of the 
Moorish chivalry offered themselves for the trial, but 
she peremptonly refused to accept them; and the 
torch was about to be applied to the faggots, when a 
single bugle blast was heard at the outer gates of the 
fortress, and four knights rode toward the lists in 
strict incognito. They fought and defeated the four 
accusers, one of whom was the villain who had 
invented the plot. With his dying breath he disclosed 
his treachery, and the innocent queen was carried to 
the palace in triumph. She never would see the king 
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again, however, atd his anguish from this event may 
have hastened his surrender. We were afterward 
shown the cypresses, which the accuser pointed out 
as the guilty rendezvous; they overshadow an eéx- 
quisite httle stone bower in the gardens of the Jenera- 
liffe, most lover-like and secret But who, think you, 
blew that “single bugle-blast,” which echoed so well- 
timed from the outer gute? and who, think you, the 
fout champions in mask, who levelled their avenging 
lances at the false accusers? Christian knights! for 
the love of honour and of arms! Don Ferdinand of 
Gordovs, Don Alonzo, and [ don’t know what heroic 
Dons, were the victors in this “ trial by battel ” 

All tlus 1s very captivating, and the romantic hero- 
ism of these knights entirely accords with the sober 
detail of history In this war the very essence of 
chivalry was developed, and the Moors were by no 
theans outdone by the Christiaus m acts of generosity 
and honour Instance the anecdote of the Moonsh 
chef, who, in a scouting expedition, encountered 
several beautiful clnidren of Christian nobles playing 
with their nurses m the fields ‘“‘ Get ye home to 
your mothers, ye prattling vagabonds,” said he to the 

‘fmehtened group, and, turnimg to lis baunerman, he 
said, ‘* How can we harm such imnocents?” Such 
is one of a hundred examples related 

A walk through the Alhambra 1s ike a very intense 
perusal of such chapters the picturesque hustory 1s 
matched throughout with appropriate scene 

We descended by a stairway, one of a great many ; 
spiral, twisting, state, and secret We found an end- 
less range of rooms, the most :mportant bemg the 
royal chamber, conforming in «il respects with the 
general elegance There are two alcoves for the beds, 
raised from the floor, sn exquisite fountain in the 
centre of the apartment, and their mayesties could be 
lulled to sleep by the tuneful birds iu the prison 
gardens. 

For summer luxury, and in adaptation to the 

climate, nothing could be more adnnrable I have 
seen all the comfortable splendours of the roval private 
apartments in Windsor Castle, and, remembermg the 
date and the present difference of race, certamly the 
Moor of 1400 ap could match the British princes in 
all luxury: and when we recall the nch cquipage and 
farniture of the Alhambra as it was four hundred 
years ago, the precious woods of citron, sandal, aloes, 
and olive wood, ivory, aud Mosaic of pearl; the gold 
and enamel work ; the rich divans, the costly hangings, 
the curious works of art, and ingenious toys which 
abounded; the baths and plentiful luxuries; and the 
inhabitants of this sumptuous abode arrayed in fine 
linens and embroidered native silks, plumes, vclvets, 
glitterng with gems and wrought gold, aud compare 
them with the British miunarchs of that day, we shall 
have a striking contrast. At a still earlier period, 
when the palace floors of Windsor were strewed with 
“rushes and straw, the richest carpets and ottemaus 
were laid upon the superb miarbles of the Alhambra. 

But there were other and far more important supe- 

tiorities of the Moor ; learning, literature, art, soience, 
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und accomplishments of every sort. Their natienal 
grealuess attained its highest importance in the terth 
centuty, when one of their kings accumulated a 
library of six hundred thousand volumes. Kighty free 
sthools were establised in Cordova, and the best 
scholars of Christian Europe flocked to the Moorish 
colleges. Nothing in all antiquity surpassed the meaus 
of accomplishments and learning; and philosophers, 
poets, historians of the Arabs grew great in numbers 
and in fame. At this period, the last Saxon king was 
on the throne of Englaud, and ruled over @ people 
described by Hume as “ unoultivated, ignorant of 
letters, unskilled m the mechanical arts, untamed to 
submission to law and government,” &c. 

While such was the state of England and of Europe, 
the single city of Cordova possessed six hundred 
public temples, and the palace of the king was a great 
academy to which the students of all nations flocked, 
and the king himself partook of their learned con- 
ferences. 

At a later age, when Edward the First was on the 
throne of England, there were fifty colleges on the 
Plain of Granada; and m Moonsh Spain no less than 
seventy public hbraries The state of learning and 
hterature at. the same period in Christian Europe was 
yet 1n its dark period. 

The revenue of the Arab sovereigns in the tenth 
century, derived from commerce, husbandry, mines, 
and herds, &c amounted to nearly $30,000,000 ; anda 
hundred years later, Wilham the Conqueror was unable 
to obtain 2,000,000 from his new kmgdom by every 
means of oppression. In short, all Christian Europe 
was in its dark age, and from the Spanish Moors 
cane one principal impulse for their enhghtenment and 
regeneration In agriculture, nautical scienoe, and the 
arts of war, the most important lessons were derived 
from them. The Arabs wére devoted to natural and 
mathematical sciences; Algebra was their gift to all 
other Europe; they were the first to manufacture 
paper, and the application of gunpowder to the mili- 
tarv science was due to the ingenuity of this extra- 
ordinary people. So great was the thirst for knowledge 
among all classes of Moors, that we are told blind men 
were eminent scholars among them five huadred years 
ago, when at the enlightened period of this present day, 
we look with astonishment at ingenious methods by 
which the blind can obtain the most common-place 
information. Astronomy made vast strides in improve- 
ment, and their instruments and observatories wére 
brought to great perfection. ‘Uheir historians number 
thirteen hundred writers, and their treatises upon logic 
and metaphysics, we are told by Mr. Prescott, amount 
to one ninth of the surviving treasures of the Spanish 
royal library The writing of their philosophers, hie- 
torians, poets, were translated and diflased throaghout 
Europe. In every thing they appear to have qui 
the dormant energies of Christians, They even 
them lessons in gallantry and chivalry, aad 
the least interesting item of their great examples, that 
the famed knightly orders of the Templars, Hot- 
pitallers, Knighte of 81. John, were imitations 
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Moorish Crusaders agaéinet Christian Infidels. The 
existence of such an order among the Atabs was a 


contury earlier than the first Christian brotherhood of 
knights. They were distinguished for their austere 
and frugal ts, and being stationed on the borders, 
were bound by « vow against the Christian Infidels. 
* Such are some of the interesting facts for which we 
have to thank the industry and res¢arch of the histo- 
rian of Ferdinand and Isabella; anid to have enjoyed 
the benefit of his information on the spot most asso- 
ciated with the glones of the Spanish Moors, was no 
conimon gratification. 


THE EMIGRANT MOTHER TO HER CHILDREN. 


BY Mrs. TRAILL, 
Author of * The Backnoode of Canada” 


My children, would you khew the land, 
The pleasant. land—the free, 
Where once a careless child I roved 
O'er woodland hill and lea |! 
There daisies lift their starry eyes 
To greet you as you pass, 
And there the sweet low violet blows 
Unseen amid the grass. 
And merry ‘tis at matin prime 
The joyoua lark to hear, 
The blackbird with his bugle note 
That singeth loud and clear, 
The linnet and the mellow thrash, 
‘The lovelorn nightingale,’ 
That to the lonely ear of mght 
Telleth her mournful tale. 
And sweet it is on Sabbath morn 
The pealing bells to hear, 
Oh, sweeter tar than song of birds, 
They tell us God is near. 
And many a pleasant sight there is, 
And pleasant sound to hear. 
My children, ’tia my native land, 
Oh! would that we were there. 
But oh! that loved, that blessed land 
Thy mother ne'er will see, 
Where the dark woods wave must be her gtave, 
"Neath the lonely hemlock tree. 


- THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


Tars is a small, but excellent copy of a tery cele- 
brated print. Wright of Derby was an artist famous 
in his day, rathet for bold and striking scenes, and 
fire light effects, thant fer the expression of the pathe- 
tic. Here is a composition, however, which must 
come home to every heart, and speak volumes against 
the inhuman practice of war. It is needless to dilate 
on what the painter has so well depicted; the sgony 

, and despair of the wretched woman, who has followed 
| her hasband through the perils and hardships of a 
cam , and is now left desolaté and unprotected. 

¢ smiles of the unconscious infant heighten 
by contrast the painful interest of the expression. 
How many sach scenes go to the making tp of one 
campaign ! 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 
BY J0HN *iMBS, 
EDITOR OF “THE YEAR-BOOK OF PaCTS,” ETC. 


ECONOMY OF ELECTRIC LiGtir. 

‘Ene notion of electricity as a source of iilamination 
was suggested by Davy nearly half a century ago; and 
the application is, in all respects, practical, save in the 
matter of expense Mr Brande tells us that a mode 
of procuring cheap electicity must precede the 
economical use of such ilummation; and that, were 
this obtained, water might be decomposed, and its 
hydrogen naphthalized, burnt, so as to produce a vivid, 
bright, and steady flame 1m its other element, oxygen. 

ELECTRICITY OF GRAVE-YARDS. 

Sir James Murray recommends the advocates of 
mtramural interments to employ accurate electricians, 
with delicate instruments, to measure the ternble 
galvanic derangements of fermentmg churchyards as 
the best proof of the fatality of the practice. Sir 
James refers to an efferveseing golgotha, long kept in 
active fermentation in Belfast, near the quays, and on 
a level with low-water mark During many years, Sit 
James had proofs demonstrating that persons residing 
in tenements opening into this Belfast grave-yard 
could not be efficiently electrified, because the best 
machines could seldom produce sparks of any intensity. 
He often noticed that a magnet capable of sustaining 
fifty pounds with ease in other situations, could not 
for a momeht suspend an iron of ten pounds in the 
habitations built close to this devastating place of 
interment From these and many other observations, 
Sir James proved that negative electricity pervaded 
this vast swamp, and drew away the positive elec- 
tricity from the living creatures in immediate contact 
with the damp earth and air of that fatal and 
extended trough, or galvanic pile. 

VAST HYDRAULIC PRESS. 

The largest of the Bramah’s hydraulic presses, (the 
hoisting apparatus in the construction of the Britannia 
railway bridge,) is a noble instrument. It has a 
cylinder cleven inches thick, with a piston or ram 
twenty inches in diameter, and the lift a span of six 
feet The weight of the cylinder is sixteen tons,—of 
the whole machine forty tons. This one alone has power 
enough to lift the whole, a weight, it is estimated, 
equivalent to that of 30,000 men It would spout 
the water pressed into its cylinder to a height of nearly 
20,000 feet, according to Mr Clark, the engineer, or 
more than five times the height of Snowdon, or 5,000 
feet higher than Mont Blanc. And yet, any One man 
can “ put a hook int nose of this leviathan,” snd, 
alone with him, wi tmost facility and precision, 
guide and control endous action. 

LAW"? STORMS 

Captain Handley, ‘Of the Sxitary, has recentl 
most successfully tested the truth of the law whi Ps 
regards tropical tornadoes as cyclones, or revolving 
masses of ait travelling alorig certain curved lines. 
‘The edge of the cyclone referred to was thirty degrees, 
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at least, from Bombay, Calontta, and Aden, and its! 


effects were felt at the distance of 2,000 miles. The 
course of the ship Sudéaxzy was south-west, when, 
overtaken by the storm, Captain Handley says, in his 
log, he “furled top-sails and fore-sails and rounded 
the ship to, with her head to the eastward, as I have 
every reason to believe Iam on the edge of a hurri- 
cane.” The storm passed onward to the south-west ; 
and thus, by laying to, and steering to the eastward, 
Captain Handley, no doubt, saved his ship and 300 
coolies on board. This triumph of scientific obser- 
vation cannot be too widely known.— Athenaeum. 
NEW REMEDY FOR DEAFNESS. 

Glycerine has been highly successful in its results 
on diseases of the ear, from its possessing the pecu- 
liar property of attracting from the atmospheric air 
moisture, and consequently, never drying or hardening 

COLOUR OF TREE-FROGS. 

In the newly erected Reptile House m the Zoo- 
logical Society’s gardens in the Regent’s Park, is a 
glazed case of the Tree-Frogs of Europe. Although of 
a bright green when exposed to light, these creatures 
become almost black in the dark; and for some time 
after their new location, the specimens in the gardens 
presented every possible shade between a dark brown 
and bright green, owing to their having been re- 
cently kept in a dark place. 

MOLECULAR ACTION. 

M. Niepce has discovered that, when a print is 
held over the vapour of 1odine, the iodine is attracted 
almost exclusively by the mk By applying an en- 
graving thus saturated with iodme particles to a 
film of starch spread on a glass surface, he thus 
obtained, in iodide of starch, a perfect transcmpt of 
the original design —Communicated by Prof. Dumas 
to Mr. Faraday. 

DAKGER FROM STORMS. ° 

We are often told that there is no danger if a ceréaza | 
sxtercal of tzme can be counted between the flash of the ' 
lightning, and the report of the thunder; but it is 
equally true, that sf we cax count at all, we are safe 

MANUFACTURE OF GLASS 

It is a curious fact in the lustory of discovery, that 
the manufacture of glass was, a few years since, 
unknown at Sidon, where it 1s reputed to have been 
first invented.— Pellatt’s Curiositves of Glass-making. 

TO DETECT IMPOSITION IN GOLD-DUST. 

Place a, little gold-dust im a glass tube or earthen- 
ware saucer, and pour nitric acid upon it; then hold 
the glass or saucer over a flame, or upon a few embers, 
until red flames (nitrie vapour’) arise: if it be pure 
gold, the liquid will not become discoloured; but if 
pyrites, or brass filings should have been mixed with 
it, the acid will become terbid, green and black, dis- 
charging bubbles of gas. After the ebullition has 
ceased, the residue should be washed with water, and 
acid again poured upon it, 
be observed, but in a less degree; and if the experiment 
be repeated till all the effervescence ceases, it will 
finally leave the gold-dust pure.—Professor Ansted, 
M.A. F.R.S. 


when the same effect may.| 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GOLD. 

Gold can be distinguished by its relative weight or 
specific gravity, and by its relative hardness, from other 
bodies which resemble it. It is described generally as 
soft, completely malleable and flexible, but more 
accurately as softer than iron, copper, or silver, but 
harder than tin and lead. It is useful to know facts 
of this kind, as a simple experiment that can be made 
with instruments at hand, 1s often more valuable than 
a much more accurate examination requiring materials 
not immediately available. Thus, if it is found that a 
specimen, (perhaps a small scale or spangie,) is readily 
scratched by silver, copper, or iron, and scratches tin 
and lead, 1t may, if of the right colour and sinking 
rapidly m water, be fairly assumed to be gold.— 
Professor Ansted. 

THE LARGEST LUMP OF GOLD. 

We believe the largest lump of gold ever found, to be 
that obtained in 1843, in the mines south of Miask, 
and now at St. Petersburg, the weight of which is 
no Jess than seventy-eight pounds avoirdupois—its 
value, therefore, about 3,000/.— Professor Ansted. 

GUN COTTON IN WARFARE. 

It is stated that gun cotton was used, for the 
first time, in actual warfare, at the storming of 
Mooltan, in the Punjab. The brilliance and breadth 
of the flash from the guns are described as of great 
intensity. 

ALL THE UNIVERSE IN MOTION. 

If, for a moment, we imagine the acuteness of our 
senses preternaturally heightened to the extreme 
limits of telescopic vision, and bring together events 
separated by wide intervals of time, the apparent 
repose which reigns in space will suddenly vanish, 
countless stars will be seen moving in groups in 
various directions; nebule wandenng, condensing, 
are dissolving, like cosmical clouds; the milky way 
breaking up in parts, and its veil rent asunder. In 
every point of the celestial vault, we should recognise 
the dominion of progressive movement, as on the 
surface of the earth, where vegetation is constantly 
putting forth its leaves and buds, and unfolding its 
blossoms. The celebrated Spamsh botanist Cavanilles, 
first conceived the possibility of ‘seeing grass 
grow,” by placing the horizontal micrometer wire 
of a telescope, with a high magnifying power, at one 
time on the point of a bamboo-shoot, and at another 
on the rapidly unfolding flowering stem of an American 
aloe; precisely as the astronomer places the cross wires 
on a culminating star. Throughout the whole life of 
physical nature—in the organic as in the sidereal 
world—existence, preservation, production, and de- 
velopment, are alike associated with motion as their 
essentia) conditiou.—Humboldl's *‘ Cosmos.” 

HOW CHRONOMETERS ABE TRIED AT GREENWICE. 

Chronometers offered to government for Ln gre 
are placed at the Royal Observatory, Green the 
first or second week in January, where they are ranged 
apon shelves round “the Chronometer Room,” and 
cach is daily compared with an astronomical clock, and 
its rate carefully noted. This is continued until tbe 
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middle of July, during which time the temperature of 
the room is considerably varied: the windows are 
thrown open during six or seven of the coldest weeks, 
and for about an equal period the heat is raised 80° or 
90° by fires, which are attended at intervals of two 
hours night and day ; for the rest of the time the Chro- 
nometers remain in the ordinary temperatures. This 
constitutes the usual trial: but for such Chronometers 
as are subjected to the extreme trial, an iron tray is 
provided over the stove, the mean temperature of 
which may be taken at about 100 Fahr.; and for the 
cold, they are placed outside a window on the north 
side of the buildmg. The severity of both the 
ordinary and extreme trials with regard to the cold 
will, of course, vary in different years, according to 
the severity of the season.— fr Soreby. 
INSECTS AS REMEDIES. 

Insects once occupied a place as important as herbs 
in the list of sovereign remedies. To take a Wood- 
louse or Mullepedes, perhaps, alive, and conveniently 
self-rolled for the occasion, was as common as to take 
a vegetable pill. Five gnats were administered with 
as much confidence as three grains of calomel. In an 
alarming fit of cholic, no visitor with a dram of 
peppermint could have been more cordially welcomed 
or swallowed than a lady-bird. Fly-water was eye- 
water, and even that water-shunning monster, Hydro- 
phobia, was urged to lap agua pura by the admi- 
nistration of a dry cockchaffer. Luke other dogs 
aod drugs, these have all had their day im the 
world of medicine, but have left belmd them that 
salutary biter, the Cantharides, or Spanish flies of 
Europe, and the Meloe Chicoret, used by the natives of 
the Celestial empire for the same purpose of drawing 
off terrestrial humours —Zpisodes of Insect Lrfe. 

IMITATIVE GALVANISM. 

Galvani, in the last century showed that con- 
vulsions ensued in a limb by simply brmging into 
connexion the muscles and nerves. In the muscles 
we have a nitrogenized material, which 1s acid ; n the 
blood we have a nitregenized material, which is 
alkaline; the connecting part or nervous fibres are 
neutral. Mr. Smee, F B.S. says: “ We may imitate 
such a combination, by using a solution of ferrocyanate 
of potash, a compound of iron, nitrogen, carbon, and 

*potash, with a little alkali for one side, a solution of 
the red. ferrocyanate for the other side, aud connect the 
two with a solution of chloride of sodium, or common 
salt.—ZHlements of Electro-Biology. 

REMARKABLE ACCUMULATION OF ICE. 

When Captain Parry’s ships, Hecla and Griper, 
were on their Arctic voyage, the month of March set in 
mildly, (at their retreat in Winter Harbour,) so that 
the solid ice, which for some time had lined the 
ship’s sides, began to melt. It therefore became 
neogssary to scrape off this coating of ice, on which 
occasion Captain Parry observes—* It will, perhaps, 
be scarcely credited, that we’ this day (March 8) 
‘removed above one hundred buckets full, each con- 
taining from five to six gallons, being the accumulation 
which had taken place in an interval of less than four 
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weeks; and this immense quantity was the produce 
chiefly of the men’s breath and of the steam of their 
victuals during meals.” 

ANTIQUITY OF MAN ON THE EARTH. 

M. Paul Jervais has lately discovered in the upper 
tertiary stratum of Montpellier’a species of fossil ape, 
probably belonging to the Macaque genus. On com- 
paring this discovery with that of M. Lartet, in the 
Gers, and those made in the environs of London, it 
appears that fossil apes have been discovered in the 

hree principal tertiary strata of Western Europe; 
that is to say, in every part of the level of sedimentary 
iarths in which the bones of mammahia abound. If 
man had existed at the period when these strata 
were deposited, the non-discovery hitherto of the 
shghtest trace of human skeletons, or remains attesting 
human industry, would be very astoundmg. The 
discovery of these fossil apes 1s, therefore, au additional 
indirect proof of the very inferior antiquity of man on 
‘he earth. 

STATISTICS OF LONDON MORTALITY. 

The average mortahty of England at the present 
time may be stated at 350,000, and that of London 
47,000 per annum. As the population of England and 
Wales is nearly sixteen milhons, and that of London 
1,900,000, this gives an annual average mortality of 
one out of every forty inhabitants for the metropolis, 
and one out of every 45 for the whole country. This 
is an astonishing decline,in the rate of mortality, 
compared with the experience of former ages; and it 
presents, at the same time, a most favourable picture 
of the value of hfe mm tlis as compared with other 
countries. The annual mortality in England, m the 
year 1700, was about one in twenty-five About the 
middle of the last century, from causes not well under- 
stood, 1t increased to one in twenty. From that time 
to this 1 has slowly but steadily declined In 1801, 
it was 1 in 85; in 1811, 1 m 38; and now it is 1 in 
45; so that m the space of about eighty years, the 
chances of existence have been exactly doubled in 
London, a progress and final result which may fainly be 
considered as without a parallel in the history of any 
other age or country. 

In Paris, about the middle of ,the last century, the 
mortality was 1 in 25; at present it is about 1 in 32, 
mi Rome the annual deaths are as one in 25, at 
Amsterdam, as 1 in 24; at Vienna, as] in 22 The 
inhabitant of London, therefore, has twice as good a 
chance of living as the burgher of Vienna.—George 
Gregory, M.D. Sc. 

SCIENTIFIC COOKERY. 

Liebig, in his- Chemistry of Food, recommends the 
following method of cooking meat on scientific prin- 
ciples. Put the joint into water m a state of fast 
ebullition ; allow it to remain in this state for a few 
minutes, and then add so much cold water as to reduce 
the temperature to about 160 degrees, in which state 
itis to be kept for some hours. By the application of 
boiling water at first, the albumen is coagulated, so as 
to prevent the water from penetrating the meat, and 
extracting the soluble juices. 
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THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS I 
KING OF FRANCE! 

Tax century extending from 1450 to 1550 forms a 
historical study of profound and universal interest ; 
for it was the period of transition from the ‘Middle 
Ages” to modern times; and im the events and cha- 
racters of greatest mark then may be discovered, in 
their rudimentary and nascent state, or else mm their 
necessary causes, the most expressive features of our 
own days. 

It would be a source of unalloyed satisfaction to us 
to engage our readers, or, at least, the young mex 
amongst them, to make themselves acquainted with 
that age. Beside the general charm of history—which 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his discourse m “The Caxtons,” 
on “ The Hygeienic Chemistry of Books,” and Carlyle, 
in his “ Letter on Studies,” published m all the news- 
papers a few years ago, have so eloquently described— 
this particular portion has attractions of its own. Its 
loftiest lessons not only “ acquamt us with the nature 
of man,” which, according to our English philosopher 
and poet, Colendge, 1s “the great use of history ;” 
but ummediately relate to men and things, as we know 
them by common daily experience. And thus, not 
only may these too famar matters be mvested with 
new significance, but we also, who toil amidst them, 
be enabled so to direct our labours that men of fa1- 
distant generations shall look back on our times as 
we do on the achievements of the men who lived three 
hundred years ago. 

Happily, we can support our counsel by the mention 
of some of the best and most fascmating histo1ical 
works; such as olbertson’s Charles V., Benvenuto 
Cellini’s Autobtography, Prescott’s Feidinand and 
Isabella ; Washington Irceng’s Life of Columbus, Lord 
Bacon's Henry VII , Roscoe's Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
ard Leo X ; and Merle L’Aubignue’s History of the 
Reformation, and to these we may now add J/zss 
Pardoe’s Francs I , all of which, m vanous degrees, 
and some with emment success, have converted what 
might else have proved to the most enthusiastic a dry 
and wearisome task, into a most refined and intellectual 
pleasure, by the enchantment of their style, and the 
philosoplucal method on which their works are based. 

Before we proceed, however, to the particular 
notice of Francis I and of this, lus latest biography, 
we must caution the student of these times agamst 
the danger of musapprehension respecting them, 
arising from the transference of the feelmgs associated 
in the present day, with evcial movements which 
began then, to the days when they were but beginning ; 
and in some cases too had hardly taken a determinate 
direction. 

For us, the characteristics of those times are the 
revival of learning, the fine arts, and svience; the in- 
vention and perfecting of the art of printing; the 


(1) ‘* The Court and Reign of Francie I. King of France.” B 
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extension of commerce by the great geographical dis- 
coveries; the general employment of gunpowder in 
war; the contest between absolutism and traditional 
coustitutionalism ; the establishment of the “ Balance 
of Power” in Europe; and the translation of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongues, with all the ecclesi- 
astical and religious innovations that followed from it. 
But we, who see around us schools for the poor, arts 
and sciences universally taught, and applied to 
popular uses, a free press, commercial mterests ruling 
the world, national disputes settled far more frequently 
by diplomacy than by war, constitutions and repub- 
lics, and the Bible m the hands of all, cannot, without 
an effort, look upon those times so as to see them as 
they actually were; still less, so as to see them as 
they appeared to the men who lived then. What, for 
example, can be so astounding at first sight, as that a 
statesman as sagacious as Machiavelli should be so 
il] a diviner as to predict the speedy disuse of firearms, 
and the resumption of bows and arrows, catapults, 
and mangonels, as far superior? If, however, we go 
to the study of the dawn of the sixteenth century, 
with the instruction, but without the emotion, that 
our nineteenth century can give, we shall find ourselves 
more able to trace the first appearance, and more ster- 
ested m watchmg the early struggles, of these move- 
ments, which are the true “signs of the times ;” 
whilst the satisfaction with which we contemplate the 
mexpugnable position they have now achieved, will be 
most abundantly enhanced. 

It 1s m the hves of the great actors of this, as of 
every other epoch of history, that its peculiar signs 
may be best discovered. The splendour of many 
events seems to overshadow their actors; but when 
the biographnes of these men are put before us, we 
seem to gain a new knowledge of the events them- 
selves They serve as diagrams, or cabinet specimens, 
by which not only the multiplied and obscure relations 
of facts, else isolated and worthless, are set before us, 
but also the vaned impulses and motives, the expec- 
tations and aims, that animated those by whom the 
results that we contemplate were effected, and thus 
we can more clearly and fully apprehend the events 
themselves Itis for this reason that Coleridge would 
resolve all history into biography; after stating that 
“the great use of history is to acquaint us with the- 
nature of man,” he proceeds: ‘This end 18 best an- 
swered by the most faithful portrait ; but biography 
is & collection of portraits At the same time there 
must be some mode of grouping and connecting the 
individuals, who are themselves the great landmarks 
in the map of human nature;” and concludes that 
“the most effectual mode of attaining the chief objects 
of historical knowledge ” is “to present history m the 
form of biography, chronologically arranged.” 

Fortified by such an authority, we may without fear 
speak of the biography of Francis I. as one of the 
best helps that can be found for studying the history 
of the first half of the sixteenth century. And as we 
cannot spare sufficient space for an attractive sketch of 
the life of this prince, we will carry this hint out into 
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some detail; and confidently leave Miss Pardoe’s 
work with our readers. 

** Francis 1.” says Heeren, “ belonged peculiarly to 
his own nation. In him France saw an epitome of 
itself ; and therein, although he knew it not, Jay the 
secret of his power.” But it was just because he was 
so eminently the ideal of France, that he may be 
studied as the ideal of his times ; for, of all European 
people, the French are most mobile and umpresaible, 
and the most frank in the mamfestation of their im- 
pressions and motives; and thus the spit of the age 
not only acted more powerfully in France then else- 
where, but found also a more complete embodiment 
Beside which, Francis I. was connected with more 
of the movements of the times, and more sntimately, 
than any other sovereign of Europe ; neither Charles V 
nor Henry VIII were so many-sided as the “ First 
Gentleman of France;” and thus we may get more 
nearly to the centre, whence all the characters and 
events of the period appear in their true position, by 
studying his hfe than by studying that of any contem- 
ppraneous monarch. 

The first aspect under which Francis I appears is 
that which is familar to most of our readers, from its 
being the one which popular histories present. He is 
regarded as embodying in himself the spirit of chivalry, 
and the spint of diplomacy; and as being rather more 
knight than statesman. 

An extract or two from the work before us will do 
more to exhibit the predominant features of this sove- 
reign’s character, than anything we could advance 
Take this scene. Francis has resolved, after huis 
splendid vctory at Marignano, before creating hnights 
with his own hand, to receive hmighthood himself at 
the hand of Bayard. 


“ The ceremony must have been an imposing one, as 
the young king stood upon the battle-field where he had 
subdued his enemies, 1n the midst of the brave and de- 
voted chivalry of a great nation, the dead, who had fallen 
in his cause, yet unearthed , the living, who had fought 
beside him, still at their post; the gallant men who 
survived the conflict marshalled about him, girding 
with their strength the proud group clustered about 
their youthful, and fearless, and victorious sovereign , 
the banners of their beloved France streaming upon ihe 
air, and the weapons which had so well and so recently 
done their duty, gleaming on all sides, feathers stream- 
ing, proud war-horses champing the bit, and the arullery- 
men leaning upon their guns, now dark and silent. 

** Mistaken as the act may have been, and worse than 
supererogatory 1n a powerful monarch, the scene must, 
nevertheless, have been one to make high hearts leap 
and bold brows flush, as Francis called Bayard to his 
side, and with the noble and endearing courtesy familiar 
to him, declared his intention of being there and then 
knighted by the hand of a warrior esteemed one of the 
most renowned, not only of his own nation but of all 
Christendom ; and, despite the disclaimers of his asto- 
nished subject, he isted 1n his determination. 

**¢In good sooth, Sire,’ then exclaimed Bayard, who 
would have held farther objections to the command of 
his sovereign as discourteous and irreverent, ‘since it 
is your royal pleasure that this should be, I am ready to 
perform your will, not once, but many times, unworthy 
as I am of the high office to which you have appointed 
me;’ and grasping his sword proudly and firmly, he 
9: » aa the young king bent his knee ; ‘May my 
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| poor agency be as efficacious as though the ceremony 

| were performed by Oliver, Godfrey, or Baldwin, although, 

' in good truth, you are the first prince whom I have ever 
dubbed a knight; and God grant that you may never 
turn your back upon an enemy !’ Then brandishing his 
good weapon, and glancing sportively at 1¢, as the last 
rays of evening flashed upon its polished blade, he 
apostrophized it as though 1t were a thing of life, which 
could participate in his own bilarity of spirit, exclaiming, 
‘ Thou art fortunate indeed to-day, that thou hast been 
called upon to confer knighthood upon so great and 
powerful a monarch, and, certes, my trusty sword, thou 
shalt henceforth be carefully guarded as a relic, honoured 
above all others, and shalt never be unsheathed again, 
save it be against the infidel!" Then, lowering the point 
with reverence, he thrust 1t back into its scabbard, amid 
the enthusiastic shouts of the excited army. 

“ Many of the French officers, among whom one of 
the most distinguished was the gallant young Marquis 
de Fleuranges, then received the honour of knighthood 
in their turn by the hand of Francis himself, and three 
days having been consumed 1n these ceremonies, and 1n 
the burial of those who bad fallen upon that memorable 
field, the French struck their tents, and marched towards 
Mulan.” 

We should have been glad to add, as a further proof 
of the chivalric temper of Francis, the famous letter, 
after lus defeat and capture at the battle of Pavia , 
but the relentless truth of bis biographer has shown 
that the letter he actually wrote was “as wordy and 
diffuse as his ordmary epistles.” The expinng cry 
of chivalry came, not from the lips of Francis, but 
from those of “ the good kmght,” Bayard,—sans peur, 
et sans reproche,—in whom, m fact, and not in the king, 
ancient knightly honour was, for the last time, incar- 
nated. Indeed, there can be no doubt, that, but for 
Bayard, Francis would never have enjoyed his chivalric 
renown, for the commonest historical truth would 
have been outraged, had there been no such hero as 
Bayard to illustrate the 1egn and the wars of a 
monarch who regarded no oath as binding, to whom 
female honour was a thing of naught, and whose 
service to God was not the defence of the weak and 
the succour of the oppressed, but the cruel persecution 
of the Lutherans, and the burning of those very men 
whom his own invitations had induced to settle in 
iis kmedom. The death scene of Bayard 18 too 
typical of the times of which we are speaking, to 
be omitted It 1s not merely the death scene of 
the last knight of France, but of kmghthood itself, 
for how could the old spirit of personal heroism con- 
tinue to exist, when 1t was opposed, not by the lke 
personal prowess, but by shot from hacquebouses and 
all kinds of artillery ? 

In the disastrous rout at Sessia, Bonnivet, being 
disabled by a musket-ball, gave up the command to 
Bayard and the Count de Vandenesse; but the latter 
had hardly taken his place at the head of the gen- 
darmes, when a stone from a hacquebouse struck 
him, and inflicted a mortal wound. 

“As he fell, Bayard turned upon the enemy, and 
made so vigorous a charge, that he compelled them for 
a time to retreat upon their main body, but, as he was 
about tu rejoin his own force, he was in his turn smitten 
by a similar missile, which strock him across the loins, 
and fractured his spine. As he felt the blow he reeled 
in his saddle, exclauming ; ‘ Jesus, my God, I am killed !’ 
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he then, with some difficulty, raised to his lips the hilt 
of his sword, which was in the form ofa cross, ki it, 
recommended his soul to God, and fainted, In an 
instant a dozen hands were outstretched to support 
him; and while he was led into a place of safety, he 

. and besought those about him to set him with 
his back against a tree to which he pointed, and to place 
him with his face towards the imperialists. 

«<7 feel,’ he out, ‘that I have but a few 
moments to Jive, and I will not, for the firat time, turn 
my back upon the enemy. Comrades, to the charge ! 
the Spaniards are advancing. ‘Let me once more sce the 
gleaming of our lances !’ 

“The sobs of his maitre-d’hétel, who was supporting 
his head, again recalled him to himself. ‘Jacques, my 
friend ;’ he murmured affectionately, ‘be comforted 
It is the will of God that I should now leave this world, 
in which he has blessed me far beyond my deserts. His 
will be done !’ 

“ As no priest was on the field to receive his confession, 
he sent to summon the Seigneur d’Alegre, the Provost 
of Paris, whom he entreated to act as his chaplain, and 
to whom he humbly declared his sins; after which he 
besought him to bear his last vows of fidelity to the 
king his master, and to assure him that the most bitter 
pang which he experienced mm dying, existed in the 
consciousness that he could not again wield a lance in 
his service. 

“And now;’ he said, glancing around upon the 
soldiers who were thronging about him, regardless of the 
peril by which they were momentarily threatened , ‘and 
now, my friends and comrades, leave me, I entreat you, 
and do not let me suffer the misery of seeing you fall 
into the hands of your enemies; your care can avail me 
nothing ;—go, and pray for my soul !’ 

“ For the firat time, however, he was disobeyed Still 
the imperialists advanced, and still the weeping soldiers 
stood motionless, gazing upon their expiring idol. Not 
another blow was struck by the French, and as the 
enemy came up they heard only one long wail of grief, 
coupled with the name of Bayard. 

“Pescara was in the van of the army, and at once 
apprehending the truth, he made his way to the spot 
where the good knight was still struggling with the 
death-agony. As his eye fell upon him, the Spanish 
general dropped his sword , and then bending down, he 
pare the hand of his erewhile enemy respectfully to 
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id “Would to God, my good Jord of Bayard ;’ he said ; 
‘that at the cost of a quart of my own blood, so death 
had not ensued, I might have met you in good health, 
and as my prisoner, that so I might have proved how 
much I hogeur the exalted prowess that 1s 1n you , know- 
ing as I do that the emperor, my master, has never had 
a braver or a bolder enemy; and, may God be my help! 
I would rather have piven half of all that I am worth 
than that this should have chanced.’ 

“During this brief interview (with the Duke de 
Bourbon, who came up after the impenalist genera)), 
Pescara had caused a magnificent marquee to be pitched 
upon the field, and the wounded man was conveyed upon 
the crossed lances of some of his own followers to a camp 
bed beneath it, beside which he found a priest, to whom 
he once more confessed himsclf The imperialist general 
then took up his station beside him, and remained at 
his post, untal slightly raising himself upon his pillow, 
the dying man once more pressed his sword to his lips, 
and faintly murmuring his war-cry of ‘God and my 
country !’ sank back and expired.” 


The honour paid to the good knight’s remains by 
his enemies, and by every town in Savoy, Piedmont, 
and Dauphiny, as they were borne to their last resting- 
place in his family tomb, stands in noble contrast 
with the more than half sclfish exclamation of the soz- 
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‘dusant chivalric monarch, when the death of his famous 


knight was told him—* Alas! I have lost a great 
captain He carries with him into the grave many of 
the brightest jewels that mght have been added to 
my crown.” Bayard was indeed the chevalier of the 
age; and thus the spint of chivalry departed. 

Let us just glance at the diplomacy of Francis. We 
shall find that his reputation for statesmanship, such 
as it is, 1s utterly void of foundation. Indeed, as we 
ascribed his kmghtly fame to the fact of his having a 
Bayard amongst his nobles ; so must we ascnbe to the 
astute intelligence of Ins mother, who exercised the 
most powerful ascendancy over his sensual and frivolous 
mind, the fact that his name has ever been associated 
with the thought of state-craft at all The recklessness 
with which he disregarded tieaties , and the shameless 
and studied cffrontery with which he denied his own 
acts, may perhaps be charged in part upon the loose 
political morality of his age, but the way im which he 
was duped by all he attempted to cajole, whenever he 
met them in diplomatic conflict, gives us the meanest 
opinion of his own skill in the delicate strategy of 
the cabinet. Such a prince could ill cope with a 
Charles V., or a Wolsey, or a Clement VII But 
let us turn to a strange scenc im the annals of diplo- 
macy,—the negotiatious which ended in the famous 
Pave des Dames 

Louse de Savoie on the part of her son, and 
Marguciite d’Autiche on that of the Emperor, have 
met at Cambray, to arrange the conditions on wluch 
Francis’s two sons, who had been given to Charles as 
hostages for the observance of a treaty that Francis 
never meant to keep, should be hbeiated. 


“The two princesses were lodged 1n contiguous houses ; 
but not content with this arrangement, and anxious to 
confer together without interruption, they caused a 
communication to be opened between their respective 
dwellings, in order that they might meet at all hours 
without witnesses, or the irksome ceremonial attendant 
upon an official conference The prudence and judg- 
ment of this measure soon became manifest, for, thus 
released from the conflicting arguments of interested 
indi\iduals, they were enabled to effect a peace, which 
was, owing to their agency, known as La Paix des 
Dames Equally anxious to effect their object, they 
made mutual concessions, and, on the 5th of August, 
the articles were drawn up, and the treaties signed by 
both parties, the duchese-mother agreeing, on the part 
of her son, that he should relinquish Artois and Flanders 
to the emperor, withdraw his claim to Italy, espouse, 
without further delay, the Queen Eleanora, and secure to 
their male issue the contested duchy of Burgundy. He 
was, moreover, to pay, a8 ransom-money for the young 
princes, the sum of 2,000,000 of golden crowns, and to 
discharge the debt of the emperor to England, as well 
as to reverse the attainder of the Duke de Bourbon, to 
authorize the succession of his heirs, and to reinstate in 
their posessions all the French subjects who had been 
involved in his rebellion, while Charles, on his 
was engaged to recognise the claim of Francis to the 
duchy of Burgundy, with the solitary exception of 
Charolois, which was to remain the property of Madame 
Marguerite, and was, after her demise, to become a life. 
tenure of the Emperor, at whose death it was again to 
revert to the French crown. 

“The characters of the two contracting parties were 
strikingly exhibited in this treaty. In renouncing Italy 
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no attempt was made on the of Louise de Savoie 
to secure favourable terms for the states of Florence and 
Venice, which had during so long a period been the 
faithful allies of France; but, on the contrary, she 

that within the space of four months, the 
former should swear allegiance to the emperor, and the 
latier make restitution of all the territory of which they 
had themselves within the kingdom of Naples, 
or, in default of such restitution, be compelled by ince 
of arms to fulfil the obligation. The interests of the 
Duke de Gueldres were also abandoned, as well as those 
of Robert de la Mark , and, in fine, the king was pledged 
to desert all his allies upon his northern frontier, not 
even excepting Henri of Navarre, the husband of his 
sister. Thus, the brave men who shared his dangera, 
and to whom he owed the success of many a well-fought 
field, were recklessly left to the mercy of the sovereign 
against whom they had so often appeared in arms, 
while Marguerite d’ Autriche refused to accede to every 
suggestion which threatened to involve the safety of the 
ara Sikes foreign adherents, and made the restitution 
red A urbon’s honour one of the salient features of the 
reaty.” 


The splendid fétes and ceremonious pomp of “ the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold,’? when Francis I. and 
Henry VIII, 


.“f Those suns of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde,” 


with such magnificence that— 


“each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders 11s ,” 


and such displays of knightly skill and prowess, that— 


“ former fabulous story, 
Being now secn possible enough, got credit, 
That Bevis was believed ,” 
and when, ludden behind all this royal pageantry of 
amity, there weie cairicd on diplomatic negotiations, 
that were an emptier pageant still, might well delay 
us, aS embodymg both the characteristics usually 
ascribed to Francis; but it would be impossible to 
compress the narrative, and our great poet has sumined 
up its meaning in a few of his words of power — 
“ What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A moat poor issue?” 

The alhance formed, to the scandal of Christendom, 
by Francis with Solyman, and that with the Pio- 
testant League of Germany, whilst he was persecut ing 
with the fiercest fanaticism the Protestants of Francr, 
(an mconsistency he had the meanness to excuse by a 
he, that brought on him the fearless exposure and 
rebuke of Calvin, in the dedication of his ‘“Institutes,”’) 
might also be adduced to show the character of his 
state-craft, of his religion, and of his morality, at once. 
And in the same way we might illustrate the claim 
we have made on his behalf of being regarded as the 
representative of lis age, by referring to his friend- 
ship for Lionardo da Vinci, and his hberal patronage 
of professors and proficients in arts and letters,—to 
his foundation of his Royal College, and to his planning 
the Louvre. While, as 1f to emphasize this fact, and 
to prepare us for such a study of his reign as we have 
recommended above, Lefevre made the first transla- 
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tion of the Bible into French at this time; and 
Ignatius Loyola received, at the “siege of Pampeluna 
by Francis’s troops, the wound that turned him from 
an undistinguished soldier into an enthusiast and a 
genius, ‘that shook the whole world, and well-nigh 
subdued it to his idea; and Catharine de’ Medici per- 
fected her detestable character, whilst she adorned his 
court as the youthful wife of his second son. 

One other aspect under which this reign presents 
itself to the student of history wo must advert to, 
It is known now, and generally beheved, that the 
fearful outbreak at the end of the last century, called 
the Frencn Revo.vtion, the closing scenes of wluch 
we seem not cven now to have reached, was the 
result of causes that had been 1n operation for ages 
before, and that it was not because Louis XVI. was a 
bad king, but because he stood in the place that had 
been occupied by so many atrocious characters, and 
was to the people the symbol of the secrot source of 
all that they and their fathers had suffered, that that 
unfortunate prince lost his life beneath the glaive of 
the guillotine. The most cursory perusal of this “ Life 
of Fiancis I” will disclose the beginnings of many 
of the ills that durmg three centuries grew to be 
intolerable. It was Francis who established the plan 
of disposing of official places by purchase ; which while 
it raised up a body of men of intelligence and of in- 
fluence independent of the court, at the same time 
set them at vanance with the people, and made it 
mevitable that in the first earnest collision between 
the ruled and the rulers, they should be, by both 
parties, marked for destruction. It was Francis who 
remodelled the game-laws, and introduced many of 
those provisions which, as much as anything else, 
fed the flame of discontent in the rural districts, and 
threw them heart and hand into the track in which 
the cities, and Paris especially, had set out. It was 
Francis, too, who, first of all French monarchs, in de- 
fiance of nght and custom alike, mado himself the state 
and his will the law, and sct the fatal example of 
coeremg the Larlement to the register lus cdicts, 
which was the signal for the attack on the monarchy 
itself when Lows XVI. attempted to imitate 1t. And 
it was 1n the court of Francis, and by his own conduct 
chiefly, that that profligacy which made not only the 
monarchy, but the nobility, and even the hierarchy, 
abominable in the eyes of all, was first systematized, 
and made so essential a feature of a royal household, 
that so putid a story as that of “the Diamond Neck- 
lace,” could play no mean part m bringing about 
the fearful doom of the ill-starred Marie Antoinette. 

A passage from Miss Pardoe’s preface will be 
welcome to our readers for its own sake; while it will 
furnish a complete picture of this famous monarch, 
and justify the view we have taken of him and of his 
reign — 

“The glorious day of Marignano eaw the rising, that 
of Pavia the setting of his fame as a soldier; so true it 
1s that the prowess of the man was shamed by that of 
the boy. The early and unregretted death of one of his 


neglected queens, the heart-broken endurance of the 
other, contrasted with the unbounded influence of his 
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first favourite, and the insolent arrogance of his second, 

will sufficiently demonstrate his character as a hasband. 
His open and illegal oppression of an over-taxed and 
suffering people to satisfy the cravings of an extortionate 
and licentious court, will sufficiently disclose his value 
as a monarch, while the reckless indifference with 
which he falsified his political pledges, abandoned his 
allies in their extremity in order to further his own 
interests, and sacrificed the welfare of his kingdom and 
the safety of his armies to his own puerile vanity, will 
complete a picture by no means calculated to elicit one 
regret that his reign was not prolonged 

“‘ Despite this drawback, however, the period was one 
of great and absorbing interest. The fierce and con- 
tinual struggle for power between Francis and CharlesV ; 
the well earned renown of the several gencrals on 
both sides, the names of the Connétable Duke de 
Bourbon, Bayard, Pescara, De Leyva, Dona, Gaston de 
Foix, Lautrec, and a host of others equa ly brave, the 
bright galaxy of beauty which adorned the court, the 
fair and gentle Madame de Chfteanubriand, the haughty 
and voluptuous Duchess d'Etampes, the magnificent 
Diane of Poitiers, the mature, but still attractive 
Louise de Sivoic, the strong-minded and intellectual 
Marguerite de Valois, and the beautiful Catharine de’ 
Medici; all combine to invest the age with a charm 
and a romance totally mdependent of the personal 
character of the monarch, while the fact of 1ts having 
been the period of the mission of Lurnen, and the 
crowning work of the Rerormarion, suffices of itself to 
render it the greatest landmark on the whole highway 
of history. 

* Never, perhaps, did the reign of any European 
sovercign present so many and such varying phases. 
A contest for empire, a captive monarch, a female 
regency, and a religious war, the poisoned bowl and 
the burning pile alike doing their work of death amid 
scenes of uncalculating splendour -and unbridled dis- 
sipation, the atrocities of bigotry and intolerance blent 
with the most unblushing Jicentiousness and the most 
andisguised profiigacy ,—such are the materials offered 
to the student by the times of Francis 1.” 


Miss Pardoe’s work 1s admirably adapted to make 
her readers familar with “the old times before them ” 
Compiled with great care, and evidently in good part 
from the original sources, although not overloaded 
with quotations and marginal references ; written in 
a serious, but lively style, abounding in artistic 
delineations of character, and graphic sketches of 
incidents , not concealing, nor excusing, but not ob- 
truding the worst parts of the story, 1t deserves to 
rank with historical compositions, while it cannot fail, 
we apprehend, to be welcomed by the general readcr, 
and especially by the large circle of admirers secured 
by the former works of this amiable and excellent 
authoress. A copious index, brief biographical notes 
respecting the illustrious characters that appear on 
the scene, and an introductory sketch of the fore- 
going reign of Louis XII., add greatly to its historical 
value; and the portraits which embellish it, and the 
quaint ornament of its binding, copied from a design 
by the famous Diane of Pontiers herself, possess a 
value which readers of all classes will readily ap- 
preciate. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.’ 

We have already introduced the two previous 
volumes of this work to the notice of our readers ; 
and we have given, as well as our limits would allow, 
some idea of the real nature of this “ Romance of the 
Peerage ;” showing that it does not belong to the 
class of ephemeral literature, but that it will in all 
probability become a standard work, which no student 
of Enghsh history can safely be without. Its title, 
as before intimated, 1s calculated to mislead ; not that 
it is untrue in itself,—for it is perfectly correct and 
true,—but that the reading world have been ac- 
customed to find similar titles, such as the “ Romance 
of History ;” “‘ The Romance of Biography ;” “‘Stories 
of the Peerage ;” “‘of the Aristocracy ;” &c. given to 
books of an entirely different order of hterature, and 
thus, judging merely from an advertisement, many of 
those persons who would most enjoy, and are most 
capable of appreciating the value of the “ Romance of 
the Peerage,” would be hkely never to take it into 
their hands at all,if it were not for the endurmg 
nature of the book, which will make it out-last all 
misapprehension caused by the title It 1s, perhaps, 
to be regretted, on this account, that its secondary 
title, “‘Cunosities of Family History,” did not stand 
first , there could have been no misapprehension about 
that <A hist of the names given to the different 
sections of the present volume will show its impor- 
tance to scholars and students m the history of our 
own country 

The Hereditary Principle ” 

‘Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second Mar- 
riage 33 

“Sir Robert Dudley.” 

** Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots ”’ 

«The Cavendishes and the Stanhopes ”’ 

“‘Lord Pembroke and Sir George Wharton.” 

“The Wharton and Stuart Duel ” 

‘The Bruce and Sackville Duel ” 

‘The Lord Crichton of Sanquhar.” 

‘The Earldom of Menteith ” 

To persons mterested in the biography and litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
England, we may safely recommend a careful perusal 
of the whole work, and we now proceed to the 
business in hand,—viz, that of giving the general 
reader some account of the contents of this third 
volume 

The first chapter, on “The Hereditary Principle,” 
is a very remarkable one, and deserves particular 
attention, both on account of the matters treated of, 
and on account of the succmect and masterly way in 
which the pith of them is condensed and set before 
the reader The hereditary principle, not only as 
applied to the succession of the crown, but also as 1t 
bears upon the whole political and social system of a 
state or nation, is here considered philosophically as 
well as practically. The sentiment or idea of family 
is shown to be of vital importance in a state; and all 
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that our anthor says upon this subject, as well as upon 
Property, will be found to contain a quiet but very 
decided overthrow of socialist and communist doctrines 
as the basis of a political system. Not that he attacks 
them directly; on the contrary, he seems hardly to 
consider them worth an attack. He deals them heavy 
blows in the course of his argument, because the limbs 
of his argument strike out in their direction. In hke 
manner, while discussing the nature of the aristocratic 
and democratic elements in the government of a state, 
without any direct reference to Red Republicanism 
or Chartism, he shows the practical absurdity of ultra 
or pure democracy. Perhaps we cannot do better 
than give an extract or two from this short treatise 
on the Hereditary Principle. 


“In the earliest forms of society nearly everything 
was arranged upon the Lereditary principle. The go- 
vernment was hereditary ; the priesthood was hereditary , 
the commonest professions were hereditary > honours 
and rewards, punishments and degradations, were all 
hereditary. There was acarcely any respect in which a 
man was regarded as standing alone, and was left to act 
without reference to his family position and on his own 
sole responsibilty He could not marry and continue 
his race except according to the narroweat limitations of 
tribe and pedigree People were scarcely looked upon 
as individuals at all. This was the absolute tyranny of 
the sentiment or idea of Family The gradual develop- 
ment of the antagonistic element of Individualism makes 
an important part of the history of civilization and human 
progress. But 1t does not follow, because the here- 
ditary puseirle was at one time allowed too great and 
general an ascendency, that 1t 18 entitled to no place in 
@ wise political system, or that it would be either possible 
or desirable to get rid of 1t altogether. 

‘“* Within a certain range 1t may be said to have a na- 
tural claim to be allowed some influence and operation 
In society, indeed, natural mghta no longer exist, every 
social arrangement 1s an affair of convention, e:ther 
formal or implied, the fandamental principle of which 
18 the surrender by every man of his natural nghts 
Natural rights, as such, are only for the woods. But, 
on the other hand, the more of the natural mghts of 
individuals the social convention can preserve untouched, 
or, to speak more correctly, can give back under a new 
name or a new sanction, the better This is only a 
repetition, with a different application, of what has been 
already observed, that, in every kind of arrangement, 
natural forces are always to be taken advantaye of ax 
far as may be, or interfered with as little as possble 
It 18 thus only that any moral arrangement, mm particu- 
Jar, can ever be made to work smoothly or satisfactorily. 
The rights of nature are nat extinguished when they are 
surrendered under a social compact in exchange for 
certain other artificial righta. They are eternal and 
cannot die. Their action 1s only suspended for a season 
Like the ocean which is kept back by the dykes of 
Holland, there they roll behind all yoar artificial regu- 
lations with the same force that they had before your 
institutions and laws were setup The salvation of your 
social system depends altogether upon its proving 
stronger than they. It is only a contest between the 
billow and the embankment. The moment the latter 
gives way, the former 1s as ready to overwhelm and 
devastate the land as ever As far as 1t 18 possible, 
therefore, natural rights and natural feelings must be 
respected, and as 1t were taken into confederacy, by 
every acheme of society or polity that would have either 

a tranquil or an enduring existence. The fewer of them 
that are put down,—the more of them that are built into 
the fabric of the scheme and made available among its 
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= better chance it has both of last- 
ing long and of working beneficially.” 

What is said concerning the elective as opposed to 
the hereditary principle in general is well worthy the 
attention of politicians. We extract the following 
short paragraph :— 

“ No mode of appointing to offices by selection, or 

election, indeed, is or can be other than a very imperfect 
expedient, or unattended with heavy drawbacks. Even 
if you could always be sure of the honesty of the electors, 
you never can be sure of their Pens With the best 
intentions in the world, they may be dece:ved 1n various 
ways. No faculty short of omnuiscience in the electors 
could make elections always what they ought to be, 
and even only that would do if to the universal know- 
ledge were joined absolute freedom from corruption, 
from passion, from interested views, and from every 
other bias. In how far any body of electors, great or 
small, that the world hus ever known, have approached 
this standard, needs not to be set forth Election or 
selection, then, bas not, after all, so much to boast of 
that it should claim to be preferred as of course to the 
hereditary principle, or to any other principle, at least 
in 80 far as its superiority is to bo teated by the aupcnor 
quality of the appointments for which wo have been 
indebted to 1t i may have answered other purposes ; 
but 1ts professed purpose, of finding generally the fittest 
Tan for the office to be filled or the work to be done, 
has not been answered at all. Probably we should not 
have been much worse off in that respect if auch & thin 
as election never had been heard of. It has rerved, 
indeed, as a way of settling the matter in the casc of 2 
competition among several claimants or their partisans. 
It has done what a dice box might have done wore 
quietly. Now tho hereditary principle has also this 
same recommendation of pronouncing aclear and incon- 
trovertible decision, or, if 1ts decisions are sometimes 
disputable, they are not more frequently so than those 
of the method of election In some cases that method 
may have its peculiar advantages, in other cases, the 
rule of hereditary succession 18 vertainly entitled to the 
preference ” 


We know not what the gentlemen who set up and 
hnock down govcinments on the other side of the 
channel will think of the followimg observation con- 
cernmg Fquality, but we beleve most of our readers 
will find no fault with at 


“ The element, however, of the democratic and modern 
republican spirit which 14 most pointcdly and irrecon- 
cilably oppo-ed to all effective political organization, is 
the mania for what in called Equality The notion is 
the product of a verbal trick. What is now designated 
political equality was onginally introduced to the world 
under the less startling phiase of political justice, but 
the term justice 18 synonymous with equity, and equity 
18 etymologically identical with equality, whence poli- 
tieal justice and political equality were casily made to 
appear to be the same thing. It was assumed that there 
could be no justice in any political system under which 
all the people were not of equal rank. Yet the two 
things have in reality no connexion whatever. To make 
one of the great ends of the union of men 1n society the 
preservation among them of a perfect equality of rank, 
even if it were nothing more and worse, would be as 
poerile asif a similar importance and dignity were to 
be assigned to the making them all wear coats of pre: 
cisely the same cut and colour. Viewed in itself, and as 
an ultimate olyect, uniformity bere does not seem to be at 
all necessanly preferable to variety, and it is not obvious 
why the cry of the regenerators of mankind should not 
be ‘ Liberty and Jnequality,’ as wellas what itis. Uni- 
formity 16 doubtless proper in some things,—in weights 
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and measares, for example; in other things a little 
variety is more desirable. A passion for equality in the 
abstract is a mere lunacy. And smong fanaticisms this 
of poles equality 1s surely one of the most unimagi- 
mative and basest. Perhaps in the ordinary case it is 
not #0 much an impatience or hatred of all superiority, 
asan incapacity to conceive or to believe in anything 
greater or higher than iteelf;—-as the mistake of the 
unhappy frog im the fable was mainly, that, if he only 
took pains and did his best, it waa not possible that any 
other animal roar should excel his own croak. He too, 
in his emptiness of head, and destitution of all sense or 
suspicion of anything above or beyond his own insigni- 
ficance, had evidently adopted the simple creed of 
Equality and Fraternity with on exceedingly ardent 
zeal. Often, however, the 1mmense vanity 1s combined 
with as immense an envy. Some of the enthusiasts of 
the doctrine, again, seem to be inspired not so much by 
either envy or egotism as by a disinterested delight mn 
the low and the flat. Anything msing above the 
common Jevel, anything eminent or noble, offends their 
moral sense.” 

“Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second Mar. 
riage,” contains much curious and interesting matter 
concerning one of the many noble and pious ladies who 
adorn the history of great families. She was the 
fourth wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
whose third wife was Henry the Eighth’s sister, 
Maiy. She was born, our author tells us, in 1518 
or 1519. Her father was the eighth Baron Willoughby 
d’Eresby, who dicd in 1525. She was his only child, 
and thus became baroness in her own right, at the 
age of six or seven. About three years later, the 
Duke of Suffolk was appomted guardian to the young 
heiress, and she thus had the advantage of being 
brought up in his household under the eye of Mary 
Tudor. About a ycar after the death of that princess, 
her widower married his young ward, then about 
sixteen years of age. ‘Brandon must, m all pro- 
bability have numbered considerably more than three 
times the years of his bride” This, however, seems 
1o have becn no impediment to their domestic happi- 
ness. After the duke’s death, “accordmg to the 
common account, in 1545,” the young duchess devoted 
herself to the education of their two sons, then pro- 
bably under ten years of age, though, “according to 
the common account,” the young duke must have 
been ten years old at lus father’s death The young 
mother seems to have been admirably fitted for her 
important task, and to have fulfilled it well. The 
eldest boy she sent up to court, to be brought up 
with Prince Edward. The famous Sir John Cheke 
taught them both, and when the latter came to the 
throne, the young Duke of Suffolk still remamed 
with him until his mother “thought it nght that he 
should have a separate tutor for himself.” Some 
time after this he jomed his brother at Cambridge 
At tlis time the celebrated Martm Bucer was pro 
fessor of divinity there. The duchess had become a 
Protestant since her husband’s death. Her love for 
her sons, and her “desire to witness their daily im- 
provement,” made her remove to Cambridge, where 
‘she may almost be said to have joined them in their 
academic life” She seems to have been a'woman of 
enlarged views on most subjects, and the following 
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extract from one of her own letters stamps her as a 
person of first-rate sense, and true womanly feeling. 


“ The most genuine representation we have of her is 
that given in her own letters; both in the sentiment, 
and even in the style, they often anticipate a later time. 
A portion of one of them which has been preserved will 
illustrate her character, and also indicate something of 
her position at this period of her life. It is dated in 
May 1550, and relates to a scheme of the Earl of 
Warwick's, for making a marriage between her eldest 
son and a daughter of the Duke of Somerset. Nothing 
could well be more foreign to the established feelings 
and usages of the age than the way in which she views 
this proposal The letter is addressed to Cecil, with 
whom she lived 1n much intimacy. She trusts, she 
begins by saying, that the friendship between his Lord- 
ship of Somerset and herself hath been so tried, and hath 
80 assurance upon the simple ground of their good 
will to one another, that they do not need todo anything 
rashly or violently in order to give the world a better 
belief of 14; nor, to make the one think well of the 
other, can any unadvised bond between a boy and a 
girl do so much as what has already passed between 
them, on the contrary, if this e were now to 
take place by their command, the parties to the contract 
being as yet without judgment to give such a consent as 
ought to be given in matrimony, she cannot tell what 

eater unkindness ihe one might show the other, or 

ow they might work more wickedly, than by bringing 
their children into the muserable state of not being 
allowed to choose according to their own hkings those 
to whom they must profess so strait a bond and so great 
alove forever ‘ Thus,’ she prossee ‘I promise you, I 
have said for my lord’s daughter as well as for my son, 
and this more I say for myself, and I say xt not but 
truly, I know none this day living that 1 rather wish 
my son than she But I am not, because I hke her best, 
therefore desirous that she should be constrained by her 
friends to haye him, whom she might peradventure not 
lke so well as I hke ber. Neither can I yet assure 
myself of my son’s hking, neither do I greatly mistrust 
it, for, if he be ruled by right judgment, then shall he, 
I am sure, have no cause to mislike, except he think 
himself misliked. But to have this matter come best to 
pass were that we parents kept still our fmnendship, and 
suffer our children to follow our examples, and to begin 
their loves of themselves without our forcing. For, 
althongh both might happen to be obedient to their 
parents and marry at our pleasures, and so find no other 
cause to mislike but that by our power they lost their 
free choice, whereby neither of them can thnk them- 
selves so much bounden to the other, that fault is suffi- 
cient to break the greatest love. Wherefore I will make 
much of my lady's daughter without the respect of my 
son’s cause, and it may please my lord to love my son 
for his mother’s sake and so] doubt not but, if God do 
not mislike it, my son and his daughter shall much 
better lhhke 1t to make up the matter themselves. And 
let them even alone with it, seeing there can no good 
agreement happen between them that we shall mislike , 
and, if 1t should not happen well, there is neither they 
nor none of us shall blame another. And so, my good 
Cecil, being weary, I leave you to the Lord.’” 


Her two boys, who seemed to have been as highly 
endowed by nature as they were by fortune, were both 
attacked by the sweating sickness on the 16th of 
July, 1551, and died within six hours, the younger 
surviving the elder half an hour. Henry (the duke) 
was sixteen, Charles fourteen. Their poor mother 
felt this blow severely; but the strength of her reli- 
gious principles enabled her to bear up against it 
after atime. We find the following passage in one 
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of her subsequent letters to Secretary Cecil. “1 
give God thanks, good master Cecil, for all his , 
benefits which it hath pleased him to heap upon me; 
and truly I take this, his last (and, to] the first sight 
most sharp and bitter) punishment, not for the least 
of his benefits, inasmuch as I have never been so well 
taught by any other before, to know his power, his 
love and mercy, my own wickedness, and that mietched 
estate that without him I should endure here.” 
About two years after the loss of her sons, the 
Duchess of Suffolk, then only thirty-four years of 
age, married Mr. Richard Bertie, a gentleman of an 
ancient Kentish family. Soon after this event King 
Edward VI died, and the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic religion brought the duchess and her husband 
into trouble. Fox, the martyrologist, relates the 
remarkable story of their escape from the revengeful 
malice of Bishop Gardiner, and their romantic ad- 
ventures beyond seas. There 1s also an old ballad, 
entitled, ‘‘The most rare and excellent history of the 
Duchess of Suffolk.” 


“ According to that version of the story, the Duchess 
and her husband, with their child and 1ts nurse, each 
by a different road, made their way to Bullingsgate, 
thence they got to Gravesend in the common barge, 
from Gravesend they walked to the sea-coast, landing 
in Flanders, as they were travelling on thence into Ger- 
many they were attacked by thieves, when not only 
were they robbed of all their money, and had their horses 
killed, but 


«¢ The Nurse amidst of all their fright 
Laid down the child upon the ground , 
She ran away out of their sight, 
And never after that was found ’ 


That is, the nurse ran away and was lost, not the child 
At last, sometimes the one, sometimes the other carry ing 
the infant through the pitiless rain and hail, they came 
to a town, which proved to be Wese] But the people 
here were all as pitiless as the weather, no onc would 
give them shelter, so that they were obliged to take 
refuge in the porch of the great church of St Willebrode, 
where, procuring a few coals, the husband kindled a fire, 
beside which his wife sat down with her child in her lap 
while he prepared some food for 1t. Speedily, however, 
the sexton came upon them, and proceeded to drive them 
away, on which Bertie, wrenching from him the keys 
of the church, struck him till he made the blood flow 
all down his head, and his cries brought the town officers 
about them, by whom the strangers were forthwith 
carried before the governor. The ballad 1s ornamented 
with a woodcut representing the belaboured sexton, with 
the blocd spouting out from his head 1n eight distinct 
streams, two descending symmetrically on each side, 
the other four rising into the air, while Bertie 18 still 
laying on with the keys, and the Duchess, seemingly 
unconcerned, sits dandiing her baby beside the fire 

“ According to the Martyrology, Bertie only thought 
he should be obliged to take his wife to the porch of 
the great church, ‘and so to buy coals, victuals, and 
straw for their miserable repose there that night, or at 
least till by God's help he might provide her better 
lodging.’ But while he was on his way thither he over- 
heard two boys talking Latin, and making up to them, 
and addressing them in that language, he offered them 
two stivers if they would conduct him to some Walloon’s 
house They were the first of the inhabitants to whom 
he had been able to make himself intelligible, for he 
could as yet speak but little German, and he had met 
with nobody till now that understood either Latin, 
English, French, or Italian. As it fortunately chanced, 
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the house to which the boys led him was one where his 
friend Perueel, the Walloon clergyman, was then 
supping. The details of thar meeting muat be sought 
for in the Acts and Monuments, or left to the reader's 
imagination; but of course the wanderers had a warm 
reception and a comfortable lodging for that night, 
‘and within few days after, by Mr. Perusel’s means, 
they hired a very fair house in the town, and did not let 
{refrain] to show themselves what they were, in such 

sort as their present condition permitted,’ Here, 
on the twelfth of October, 1555, the Duchess was deli- 
vered of a son, who two days after was baptized by the 
name of Peregrinua, or Peregrine, ‘for that,’ to translate 
the terms in which the event was recorded at the time 
in the Register of the City, ‘he was given by the Lord 
to his pious parents in a strange land, for the consolation 
of their exile.’” 


This child is the famous Peregrine Bertie, Lord 
Willoughby, of the reign of Ehzabeth. His parents 
meet with more remarkable adventures during their 
exile, which are well descmbed by our author, but on 
the accession of Elizabeth their troubles are ended, 
and they return to pass the rest of their days peace- 
ably in their native land The duchess survived tall 
the 19th of September, 1580 

The story of Sir Hobcit Dudicy, the son of the 
great Earl of Leicester, by Douglas, Lady Sheffield, the 
daughter of the fist Lord Howard of Effingham, 1s 
a very extraordinary one. Whether he were legitimate 
or illegitimate, 1s a point not casy to be settled. 
The lady declared that he was legitimate, and yet 
behaved as if he were not; for during Leicester's life- 
time, she married Sir Edward Stafford. The father 1s 
equally inconsistent on tlus sulyect, for he styles him 
in his will, “my dase son, Robert Dudley,” while he 
leaves him her of Kenilworth Castle, and the bulk of 
all his other lordships and lands, after only a life oc- 
cupancy by his brother the Earl of Warwick The 
whole affair of Leicester with Douglas Iloward, from 
the begmning to the end of it, when to oblige him, 
v1 probably to save herself from bemg poisoned by 
lim, she consents to become the wife of Stafford, 1s 
one of those strange sixtecnth century tales which 
astonish the ninteenth century folks, and make them 
wonder of what stiange stuff the sixteenth century 
folks were made lLowever, the carcer of the son 1s 
as cxtraordimary as that of his parents. He began 
life very early, on coming into possession of an im- 
mense foitune after the death of his father and his 
uncle the Earl of Warwick. Ie secms to have been 
what we in these days call an extremely «lever person, 
if not a man of great talent His fii-t great object 
of interest was the New World. His uncle had been 
a patron of Frobisher, Drake, Cavendish, and Raleigh, 
were his contemporaries; and his ardent and ambitious 
spirit first sought distinction in voyages of discovery. 
Ile seems to have spent his money very freely m 
fitting out expeditions, and when he was scarcely one- 
and-twenty, he took the command of one in person. 
He seems to have borne all the hardships of this 
undertaking with great cheerfulness and fortitude. 
He was three times married. He had no children by 
his first wife, a sister of Cavendish the navigator; by 
his second he had five. He suddenly ruined all his 


prospects in Engiand by deserting his wife and children, 
and eloping to the continent with a beautiful young 
lady, Miss Southwell, a cousin of his own. His 
large property was soon the of the various 
persons interested in his outlawry, and he then had 
to begin hfe anew, after having passed his thirtieth 
year. He established himse)f at Florence, and there 
rose to power and importance at the court of the 
grand duke, Ferdinand I. He at first assumed the 
title of the Earl of Warwick, and was afterwards 
created a duke, when he was generally known as 
Duke of Northumberland. The following passage 
will show the public and private position of Dudley 
at: Florence. 


“What it may have been that began the alienation 
between Dudley and the wife whom he left behind him 
in England, we have little or nothing to guide us 1m con- 
jecturing. Possibly Dame Alice may have failed to 
sympathise very ardently with the great scheme of 
ambition in the pursuit of which, as 1t turned out, he 
was prepared to put to hazard or to throw away all that 
he possessed 1n the world, she may not have quite taken 
her husband's view even of ns right to the status that 
he claimed. In his fair cousin he may have found a 
rendier believer in the marriage of hia father and mother, 
and a more eager zeal to vindicate the honour of her 
aunt. But, however 1t may have commenced on either 
side, the guilty love that had sprung up between Dudley 
and Elizabeth Southwell probably soon grew to a hurn- 
cane of passion, which would leave to neither much 
ere of resistance or reflection And so it tore away 

oth from all detainments, him from lands and re- 
venues, from wife and children, as her from father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, and all else that she had 
ever known of either love or respect—plunging them 
together into an abyss, where yet each had in the com- 
panionship of the other what made up for the loss of all 
elae. Nor did their attachment Bon the less lasting 
for its first headlong violence udley and Elizabeth 
Southwell, beginning together a new life in their new 
country, and forgetting their previous existence, or 
looking back upon it as an unreal dream or as something 
from which they were for ever separated, wanted for the 
remainder of their days neither honour from those around 
them, nor affection from each other Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury saw them, as he tells us, at Florence, in the 
year 1614. His lordship speaks of Dudley as having 
already ‘ the title of Earl or Duke of Northumberland, 

iven him by the Emperor,’ and of the lady as ‘the 
bandeome Mrs. Sudel, whom he carried with him out of 
England, and {who] was there taken for his wife,’ but 
1n expressing himself in this manner he both antedates 
Dodley’s dukedom, and designates his wife by a name 
by which she was known only in England. In Italy, 
and throughout the continent, Mrs Sudel, or Southwell, 
was now the Countess of Warwick, and at a later date 
the Duchess of Northumberland. ‘I was invited by 
them to a feast,’ continues Herbert, ‘the might 
before I went out of town. Taking my leave of them 
both, I prepared for my journey the next morning, 
when J was ready to depart, a messenger came to me, 
and told me that if I would accept the same pension 
Sir Robert Dudley had, being two thousand ducate per 
annum, the Duke would entertain me for his service n 
the war against the Turks. This offer, whether procured 
by the means of Sir Robert Dudley, Mrs. Sudel, or Signor 
Loty, my ancient friend, I know not, being thankfully 
acknowledged as a great honour, was yet refused by me, 
my intention bemg to serve his Excellency [the Prince 
of Orange} in the Low Country war.’ At a later date 
we have Dudley and his wife thus mentioned by another 
English traveller.—‘ At the City of Florence there 
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liveth Sir Robert ec bn styleth himeelf Duke of 
Northumberland, who Engiand because he could 
not be suffered to enjoy a second wife, his first wife then 
surviving. This Dudley now enjoyeth hia second wife 


a dispensation from his Holiness, and is in great 
mh of his art 


esteem with the Duke of Florence, in 

in contriving and fabricating of ships and galleys; and 
hath obtained of the Emperor to be declared Duke of 
Northumberland, who bath given him the title already, 
and the land when he can catch it.’ This is the sple- 
netic language of a convert from which religion 
Dudley had, of course, embraced The Duchess of 
Northumberland died some years before her husband, 
and was interred within the church of St Pancras in 
Florence, where he caused a sumptuous marble monu- 
ment to be erected over her grave, in the intention that, 
when his own funeral came to be celebrated, his remains 
should be deposited beaide hers ” 


Our space will not admit us to give any particular 
account of the remainder of the volume, but all the 
stories are full of curiosities, historical, biographical, 
and moral. The two most interesting are “ Bess of 
Hardwick and the Talbots,’ snd “The Earldom of 
Menteith ;” and we very much regret that we cannot 
give a detailed account, with illustrative extracts of 
each of these, for they are doue m Mr Craik’s best 
style. We hope his recent appointment to the Chair 
of history and literature at the New College m 
Belfast, will not be the means of delaymg the pub- 
heation of the next volume of the “ Romance of the 
Peerage” The portrait of Sir Robert Dudley, pre- 
fixed to the present onc, 1s after a mmuature by Halliard 
at Penshurst It is a sharp, clever face, but indicates 
little depth of mind and less feeling. 
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Tus is a graceful httle tale of love, poetic reverie, 
and sadness. It has no plot, and little incident ; its 
charm 1s one of feeling rather than of passion; and 
ts evident design 1s to give an interest to common 
and familar objects and events, and to illustrate an 
admirable article of the modern poetical faith,— 


“A man’s best things are nearest him.” 


Common human hfe, with 1ts daily joys and sorrows, 
the simple feelings and aspirations of human hearts, 
are the natural and acceptable materials whereof the 
story 1s constructed And yct the persons and cha- 
1acters introduced are by no means common sort of 
people, but, for the most part, pue-mMided, generous, 
and cultivated men and women, in whom the mystery 
and intelligence of life is hallowed and exalted by high 
and holy aims and purposes A poetic sanctity per- 
vades the narrative, which flows on softly and grage- 
‘ully, hke a gentle stream through rural places. 

It 1s a Saturday afternoon; and Mr. Churchill, the 
ichoolmaster of a certain village in New England, is 
preparing to go forth and enjoy a ramble in the country. 
He is a “dreamy poetic man,” whose wife considers 
him “equal to great things.’ Inward intimations 
also lead him to contemplate the glory of some distant 


(1) “ Kavanagh: A tale” By Henry Wadsworth Longf . 
Tegg & Co. Leadon. 2 . ea er 
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day, when his name shall be honoured with the 
homage which is paid to them that achieve li 

distinction. He is conscious of a power of which the 
outward world around him has at present no suspicion 
or conception. ‘To the people in the village, he was 
the schoolmaster, and nothing more.” They saw him 
daily toiling in the common path, his visible labours 
were earthly, and tending only to earthly and temporal 
results ; and they knew nothing of the latent capacity 
which made him yearn to partiapate in a higher 
ministry. Nevertheless, he had seasons of personal 
satisfaction, of the influx of conscious mspiration, 
and of a high and poetical delight, which carried him 
beyond the thraldom of irksome and matenal impedi- 
ments, into regions of spintual and universal beauty. 
On this particular Saturday afternoon, as on Saturday 
afternoons in general—those welcome and ever 
pleasant schoolmaster’s sabbaths—he was revelling 
and inwardly rejoicing at his temporary deliverance 
from the ordimary cares and vexations of his calling 


“ With a feeling of infinite relief, he left behind him 
the empty schoolhouse, into which the hot sun of a 
September afternoon was pouring All the bnght 
young faces were gone; all the impatient )ittle hearts 
were gone, all the fresh voices, shrill but musical with 
the melody of chiluhood, were gone, and the lately 
busy realm was given up to silence, and the dusty sun- 
shine, and the old grey flies, that buzzed and bumped 
their heads against the window panes.” 


He went forth, and with a light step he speedily 
entered the “solemn avenue of pines that led to the 
margin of the river .”-—— 


“‘ At first his step was quick and nervous, and he 
swung his cane as if aiming blows at some invisible and 
retreating enemy. Though a meek man, there were 
moments when he remembered with bitterness, the un- 
just reproaches of fathers, and their insulting words, 
and then he fought imaginary battles with people out 
of sight, and struck them to the ground, and trampled 
upon them, for Mr. Churchill was not exempt from 
the weakneas of human nature, nor the customary vex- 
ations of a schoolmaster’s life Unruly sons, and unrea- 
sonable fathers did sometimes embitter his else sweet 
days and nights. But as he walked, his step grew 
slower, and his heartcalmer. The coolness and shadows 
of the t trees comforted and satisfied him, and he 
heard the voice of the wind as it were the voice of spirits 
calling around him in the air So that when he 
emerged from the black woodlands into the meadows 
by the river’s side, all his cares were forgotten ” 


Here he lay down under a sycamore, to enjoy the 
visitation of exalting thoughts, and to catch im- 
pressions and pleasing images from the scenery. 


“Nature had made Mr. Churchill a poet, but destiny 
made him a schoolmaster. This produced a discord 
between his outward and his mward existence. Life 
presented itself to him like the Sphinx, with its per- 
petual riddle of the real and the ideal. To the solution 
of this dark problem he devoted his daysand his nighta 
He was forced to teach grammar when he would fain 
have written poems; and from day to day, and from 
year to year, the trivial things of life postponed the 

designs which he felt capable of accomplishing, 

but never had the resolute courage to begin. Thus he 
dallied with his thoughts and with all things, and 
wasted his s on trifies; like the sea, that 
lays with the pebbles on its beach, but under the in- 
Spiration of the wind might lift great navies on its 


&9 
outetretched palms, and toes them into the air as play- 


“The evening came. The setting eun stretched his 
celestial rods of light across the level landscape, and, 
like the Hebrew in Egypt, smote the rivers and the 
brooks and the ponds, and they became as blood. 


Mr. Churchill turned his steps homewards, and, on. 
entering his study, found the lamp lighted, and his 
wife waiting for him .— 


“The wood fire was singing on the hearth like a 

opper in the heat and a:lence of a eummer noon, 

and to his heart the chill autumnal creniee became 

@ sommer noon. His wife turned towards him with 

ooks of love 1n her joyous blue eyes; and in the serene 

expression of her face he read the divine beatitude, 
Blessed are the pure in heart.’” 


In pleasant converse and commnnion with this 
‘help meet for lim,” and im playful intercourse with 
a fascmating little boy, whom she had borne to lim, 
and who, as 1s usual, was the pride and solace of the 
iousehold, the schoolmaster poet passed a cheerful 
and happy interval of recreation And when at length 
the rosy fellow, and a speechless little brother, 
something vounger, had been sent respectively to bed, 
and the room was still, aud tea was over, and Mrs 
Churchill had seated herself to ncedie work, and with 
her quiet and sympathetic face scemed ready to hsten 
and respond to any thing her husband had to say, the 
latter rose up from his seat, and, “as was his custom,” 
paced to and fro about his study — 


* And as he walked, he gazed with secret rapture at 
the books which lined the walls, and thought how many 
bleeding hearts and aching heads had found consolation 
for themselves, and imparted it to others, by writing 
those pages. The books scemed to him almost as 
hving bemgs, so instinct were they with human thoughts 
and sympathies It was as if the authors themeclves 
were gazing at him from the walls, with count nances 
neither sorrowful nor glad, but full of calm indifference 
to fate, like those of the poets who appeared to Dante 
in his virion, walking together on the dolorous shore. 
And then be dreamed of fame, and thought that perhaps 
hereafter he might be in some degree, and to some one, 
what these men were to him, and in the enthusiasm 
of the moment he exclarmed aloud—‘ Would you have 
me be hke these, dear Mary ? 

** Like these what? asked his wife, not comprchend- 
ing him. 

“ «Tike these great and good men,—like these scholais 
and poets,—the authors of all these books " 

“ She pressed his hand and said, 1n avoft, but excited 
tone,— 

““¢Oh yes ! like them, only perhaps better " 

“<Then I will wrte a Romance " 

“¢ Write it! said his wife, ‘like the angel’ For she 
believed that then he would become famous forever, and 
that all the vexed and busy world would stand to hear 
him blow his little trumpet, whose sound was to rend 
the adamantine walls of time, and reach the ears of 
a far-off and startled posterity.” 


But Mr Churchill dalled with the subyect, and 
went on talking with his wife about the desirability 
of making mathematics more poetical, and how, as 
Pythagoras and other ancients taught, “there is 
something divine m the science of numbers:” all 
which Mrs Churclull declared herself unable to un- 
derstand, since, in her opinion, there was no mann r 
of poetry in the matter. An old translation from the 
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Sansorit is thereupon produced, namely, the “ Lilawat: 
of Bhascara Achargu,” a book said to have been 
written more than seven hundred years ago, to perpe- 
tuate the name of the author’s daughter, of whose 
history and matrimomal mischances a certain legend 
is there reported. Tbe book contains likewise many 
arithmetical and geometric problems, all fancifully and 
somewhat mystically stated ; and in the effort to solve 
one of the questions, the schoolmaster makes a very 
decided blunder, and loses, on the whole, a consider- 
able space of time. 


*¢¢ But,’ at length said he, ‘] am now going to write 
I must really bezin in sober carnest, or I shall never 
get any thing finished, and you know I have so many 
things to do, ho many books to write, that really I do 
not know where to begin I think I will take up the 
romance first’ 

«¢ Jt will not make much difference, 1f you will only 
begin’ 

«That 1s true. I will not Jose a moment.’ 

“¢Did you answer Mr Cartwright’s letter about the 
cottage-bedstead ?’ 

“¢Dear me, no! I forgot it entirely That must be 
done first, or he will make 1t all wrong’ 

“¢ And the young lady who sent you the poctry to 
look over and criticise ?’ 

*“¢Wo, I have not had a single moment's leisure. 
And there is Mr. Hanson, who wants to know about the 
cooking-range Confound it! there 1s always something 
interfering with my Romance. Ilowever, I will despatch 
those matters very speedily ’” 


And he began to write with rapidity and haste — 


“For awhile nothing was heard but the scratching of 
his pen, then he said, probably in connexion with the 
cooking-range,—‘ One of the most convenient things in 
housekeeping 13a ham It 18 always ready, and always 
welcome, you can cat 1t with anything and without 
anything. It reminds me always of the great wild 
boar, Scrimuer, in the northern mythology, who 1s killed 
every day fo. the gods to feast on in Valhalla, and 
comes to hfe again cvery night’ 

“¢In that case, I should think the gods would have 
the night-mare,’ said his wife ” 


There was little further said, and meanwhile 
Mr Churchill proceeded with his letters. There 
were half-a-dozen of them altogether, and some of 
them weie not very casily disposed of, particularly 
that to the poetical young lady. Fmally, howeve,, 
they were finished and sealed, and the writer looked 
up to his wife — 


‘‘She turned her eyes dreamily upon him, slumber 
was hanging in their blue orbs, hke snow 1n the heavens 
ready to fall. It was quite late, and he said to her,— 
‘Iam too tired, my charming Lilawati, and you too 


wish to begin my Romance without having you at my 
side, so that I can read detached passages to you as [ 
write, I will put it off till to-morrow or the next day’” 


Ic watched his wife as she went upstairs with the 
lizht It was a picture always new and always 
beautiful. As he followed her, he paused to look at 
the stars, and the beauty of the heavens made his soul 
overflow — 

“**« How absolute,’ he exclaimed, ‘how absolute and 


omnipotent 1s the silence of the mght! And yet the 
stillness seems almost audible ' From all the measure- 


sleepy, to ait here any longer to-night, and as I do not than its withdrawal would be. . 


“KAVANAGH.” 


leas depths of air around us comes a half-sound, a half 
whisper, as if we could hear the crumbling and falling 
away of earth and all created things in the great 
miracle of nature—decay and reproduction, ever be- 
ginning, never ending—the gradual re and 

of the sand in the great hour-giass of Time |’”,, 


That same night the Rev. Mr. Pendexter, the 


parson or pastor of the village, was preparing his 
farewell sermon His parishioners had become dis- 
satisfied with his preaching, and, through manifold 
annoyances and disquietudes, he had been driven to 
resign his mimstry The next day the sermon was 
delivered to an unusually enormous congregation, and 
on the day following, the old gentleman departed 
A few persons regretted the loss of his counsel and 
his presence, though the generality were immeasurably 
relieved, and the young ladies more particularly were 
excited with pleasmg expectations respecting his 


“The winter came on with its affluence of snows, and 
its many candidates for the vacant pulpit But the 
parish was difficult to please, as all parihes are, and 
talked of dividing itself, and building a new church, 
and other extravagances, as all parishes do. Finally, 1t 
concluded to remain as it was, and the choice of a pastor 
was made,” 


This honoured individual was the Rev. Arthur 
Kavanagh, who, as a school-girl of the period de- 
scribed him in a letter to a bosom fnend, was 
tall, very pale, with beautiful black eyes and hair!” 
Several wecks elapsed before he got permanently 
mto residence At length, however,— 


“The spring came, and brought the birds, and the 
flowers, and the new clergyman, who was ordaimed with 
all the pomp and ceremony usual on such occasions 
The opening of the season furnished also the theme of 
his finest discourse, which some of the congregation 
thought very beautiful, and others very incomprehen- 
sible 

“Ah, how wonderful is the advent of spring '—the 
great annual miracle of the blossoming of Aaron’s rod, 
repeated on myriads and myriads of branches '—the 
gentle progression and growth of herbs, flowers, trees,— 
gentle, and yet irrepressible, which no force can stay, no 
violence restrain, hke love, that wins its way and 
cannot be withstood by any human power, because 
1tself 13 divine power If spring came but once in a 
century, instead of once a year, or burst forth with the 
sound of an earthquake, and not in silence, what wonder 
and expectation would there be in all hearts to behold 
the miraculous change! But now the silent succession 
suggests nothing but necessity To most men only the 
cessation of the miracle would be miraculous, and the 
perpetual exercise of God s power seems less wonderful 

“Such was the train of thought with which Kavanagh 
commenced his sermon , and then, with deep solemnity 
and emotion, he proceeded to speak of the spring of the 
soul, as from its cheerless winter distance it turns nearer 
and nearer to the great Sun, and clothes its dry and 
withered branches anew with leaves and blossoms, un- 
folded from within itself, beneath the penetrating and 
irresistible influence.” 


Whale delivering the discourse, Kavanagh had not 
succeeded so entirely in abstractang himself from all 
outward things as not to note, in some degree, its 
effect upon his hearers. As in modern times no 
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applause 1s permitted in our churches, however moved 
the audience may be, and, consequently, no one ven- 
tured to signify his approval or disapprobation , and, 
moreover, a8 no one after church spoke to him of lus 
sermon, or of any thing else, the young preacher felt 
doubtful about the impressiveness of his oration, and 
went home with rather a heavy heart and a feeling of 
discouragement. Yet one thimg had cheered and 
consoled him. “It was the pale countenance of a 
young girl, whose dark eyes had been fixed upon him 
during the whole discourse with unflagging interest 
and attention.” This was Alice Archer, the poor, 
but gentle and affectionate daughter of an aged 
woman now blind ‘“ Ah! could he have known how 
deeply sank his words into that simple heart, he 


might have shuddered with another kind of fear than ' 


that of not moving his audience sufficiently.” 

Arthur Kavanagh, we are told, was descended from 
an ancient Catholic family. Huis ancestors had an 
estate “lying upon that wild and wonderful sea-coast 
of Maine, which, even upon the map, attracts the cye 
by 1ts smgular and picturesque indentations ” Here, 
am the bosom of the solemn forests, they continued 
the practice of their ancient faith, the little church 
where they worshipped being still standing, “though 
now as closed and silent as the graves which surround 
it, and in which the dust of the Kavanaghs lics 
buried.” 


‘¢ In these solitudes, 1n this faith, was Ka‘ anagh born, 
and grew to childhood, a fecble, delicate boy, watched 
over by a grave and taciturn father, and a mother who 
looked upon him with infinite tenderness, as upon a 
treasure she could not long 1etain She walked with 
him by the sea-side, and spoke to him of God and the 
mysterious majesty of the ocean, with its tides and 
tempests. She sat with him on the carpets of golden 
threads beneath the aromatic pines, and, as the per- 
petual melancholy sound ran along the rattling boughs, 
his soul seemed to rise and fall, with a motion and a 
whisper hke those m the branches over him She 
taught him his letters from the lives of the saints, a 
volume full of wondrous legends, and illustrated with 
engravings from pictures by the old masters, which 
opened to him at once the world of spirits and the world 
of art, and both were beautiful She explained to him 
the pictures; she read to him the legends, the lives of 
holy men and women, full of faith and good works,— 
things which ever afterwards remained associated toge- 
ther in his mind Thus, holiness of life, and self- 
renunciation, and devotion to duty, were early impressed 
upon his soul To his quick imagination the spiritual 
world became real; the holy company of saints stood 
round about the solitary boy, his guardian angels led 
him by the hand by day, and sat by his pillow at 
night. ... 
cs Of all the legends of the mysterious book that 
which most delighted and most deeply impressed him, 
was the legend of St Christopher. . . . It related that 
St. Christopher, being of huge proportions and immense 
strength, wandered- long about the world before his 
conversion, seeking for the greatest king, and willing to 
obey no other. After serving various masters, whom he 
in turn deserted, because each recognised by some word 
or sign another greater than himself, he heard by chance 
of Christ, the king of heaven and earth, and asked of 
a holy hermit where he might be found, and how he 
might serve him. The hermit told him he must fast 
and pray; but the giant rephed thatif he fasted he 
should lose his strength, and that he did not know how 
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to"pray. Then the hermit told him to take up his 
abode on the banks of a dangerous mountain torrent, 
where travellers were often drowned in crogsing, and to 
rescue any that might be in peril. The giant obeyed ; 
and, tearing up a palm-tree by the roots for a staff, he 
took his station by the rivcr's side, and saved many 
lives. And the Lord looked down from heaven, and 
said, ‘ Behold this strong man, who knows not the way 
to worship, but has found the toserve me!’ And 
one night he heard the voice of a child crying in the 
darkness, saying, ‘Christopher, come and bear me over 
the river" And he went out, and found the child sitting 
alone on the margin of the streawn, and taking him 
upon his shoulders he waded into the water. Then the 
wind began to roar, and the waves to rise higher and 
higher about him, and his hittle burden, which at first 
had seemed so hght, grew heavier and heavier as he 
advanced, and bent his huge shouldera down, and put 
his life in peril, so that when he reached the shore he 
raid, ‘Who art thou, O child, that hast weighed upon 
me with a weight as 1f I had borne the whole world 
upon my shoulders?’ And the child answered, ‘ Thou 
hast borne the whole wold upon thy shoulders, and 
Him who created it. Tam Christ, whom thou by thy 
deeds of charity wouldst serve Thou and thy ecrvice 
are accepted Plant thy staff'in the ground, and 1t shall 
blossom and bear fruit!’ With these words the child 
vanished away ” 

“There was something in this beautiful legend that 
entircly captivated the herrt of the boy, and a vague 
sense of its hidden meaning seemed at tamer to seize 
him and control hun. Tater in life 1t became mote and 
more evident to him, and remained for ever im his mind 
as a lovely allegory of active chamty and a willingness 
to serve. Like the giaut’s staff, 1t blossomed and bure 
fruit ” 


At a prope: age Arthur was sent #& a Jesuit’s 
college m Canada, where he “distinguished himself 
by his zeal for study, by the docility, gentleuess, and 
gencrosity of his nature.” When lus college days 
were ended, he 1.etuincd hoine, “ full of youth, full of 
joy and hope, but it was only torcecive the dymg 
blessings of his mother, who expired an peace, having 
seen us face once more ‘Then the house becane 
empty to him Solitary was the sca-shoie, solitary 
were the woodland walks But the spiritual world 
seemed nearer and more real” = For affairs lie had no 
aptitude, and he therefore devoted himself to theolo- 
gical and pinlosopluc studies In continued reading 
and meditation he passed many wechs and months 
And, mingled with his daily thoughts and ponderings, 
continually and eve: with more distiucincss arose in 
his memory from ihe days of childhood the old tradi- 
tion of Saint Chnstopher, the beautiful allegory of 
humility and labour. Ie and his service had been 
accepted, though he would not fast, aud had not 
learned to pray It became more and more clear to 
him, that the life of mun consists not in seemg visions 
and m dreammg dreams, but m active charity and 
willing service. 

& Moreover, the study of ecclesiastical history awoke 
within him many strange and dubious thoughts. The 
books taught him more than their writers meant to 
teach. It was umpossible to read of Athanasius without 
reading also of Arius; it was imposaible to hear of 
Calvin, without hearing of Servetus. Reason began 
more energetically to vindicate iteelf, that Reason 
which is a hght in darkness, not that which is ‘a 
thorn in Revelation’s side.’ The search after truth and 
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freedom, both intellectual and spiritual, became & 
— in his soul; and be pursued it till he had left 
behind him many dusky dogmas, many antique 
superstitions, many time-honoured observances, which 
the lips of her alone who first taught them to him in 
his childhood, had invested with solemnity and sanctity 

‘* By slow degrees, and not by violent spiritual con- 
flicts, he became a Protestant. He had but passed from 
one chapel to another in the same vast cathedral. He 
was still bencath the same ample roof, still heard the 
same divine service chanted in a different dialect of the 
same universal language. Out of his old faith he 
brouzht with him all be had found in it that was holy 
and pure, and of good report Not ite bigotry, and 
fanaticism and intolerance, but its zeal, 1ts self-devo- 
tion, its heavenly aspirations, its human sympathies, its 
endices deeds of charity. Finally, his own vocation 
became manifest to him, and he entered upon its 
many duties and responsibilities, 1t8 many tnals and 
discouragement, with the zeal of Peter, and the geutle- 
neas of John” 

So nurtured and educated, and inspired with 
feelings and principles so little m umson with the 
ordmary notions and sentiments of wonldly life, 
Kavanagh might perhaps be pardoned for mamifesting 
a few occasional “ eccentricitics ” One of his whims 
was to take possession of a chamber sn the old church 
tower, and have it fitted up for his uses as a study 
To enliven a litle this sombre house of contemplation, 
he goes one day to a bird fancier’s to purchase a 
canary Here the destimes had ordamed that a 
certam young lady of the neighbouihood should be at 
the very mstaut, tent on buymg a charming carner- 
pigeon, wlych she designed to employ as a private 
daily post, for conveying the voluminous correspond- 
ence that was contmually gomg on between herself 
and a female friend, residing mm the village The 
lady, indeed, was Miss Ceaha Vaughan, who hved m 
a very respectable country mansion, “a little out of 
town,” and whose father was a person of some em- 
nence and consideration in those parts He 1s de- 
scribed as being “a kindly old man, a judge in ove of 
the courts, dignified, affable, and somewhat bent 
by his legal erudition, as a shelf 1s by the weight of 
the books upon it” The young lady’s mother had 
been many yeais deceased, and she had been left very 
much to herself, both mm th choice of her amusements 
and pursuits, and in the selection of her friends 
Her beloved associate at school was the before-men- 
tioned Alice Archer. “After they left school, the 
love between them, and conscquently the letters, 
rather increased than dimimshed” It was to facih- 
tate this imtercommuunication that the carnuer pigeon 
had been provided -“ He was to be the flying-post , 
their bed-rooms the dove-cots, the pure and friendly 
Columbaria.” 

“Endowed with youth, beauty, talent, fortune, and, 
moreover, with that indefinable fasciuation which has no 
name, Cecilia Vaughan was not without lovers, avowed 
and unavowed ; young men who made an ostentatious 
display of their affection; boys, who treasured 1t in 
their bosoms, as something indescribably sweet and 
precious, perfuming all the chambers of the heart with 
its celestial fragrance.” 


All her lovers, however, had hitherto found little 


favour in her sight, but she, like most of the young 
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ladies of one’s acquaintance, had in her time refosed 
a reasonable multitude of “offers,” excellent or other- 
wise. She held her gentle heart qmie free, and cul- 
tivated a Platonic friendship with Alice Archer, 
waiting doubtleas unconsciously for the time when a 
more earnest and tumultuous passion should disclose 
to her somethmg of the height and depth of the mys- 
tery of a profounder love. And now it came to pass 
that this pale and itelligent stranger—this poet- 
priest, and elegant preacher of the everlasting word, 
was to pass, like a marvellous mesmeric hand, before 
her eyes, and dissolve her soul in a dream of ecstasy. 

On first beholding her, Kavanagh himself had been 
charmed with her form, her goodly lhneaments, her 
voice, and her “fair and beautiful face, shaded by 
long, hght locks, in which the sunshine seemed en- 
tangled, as among the boughs of trees,” had shed a 
glory in his heart, wluch no after-time could render 
dim, Whether Miss Vaughan became simultaneously 
attracted,” the story 1s not carefal to inform us. 
‘There 1s reason, however, to conclude otherwise. On 
the particular mornmg in which she purchased the 
carrier-pigeon, she went straightway to call upon 
Miss Archer, to explam to her the plan she contem- 
plated Ahceis more than commonly delighted to 
see her friend she has that in her heart which she 
would fain tell, but for which as yet she has no word. 


“<«T have just been writing to you,’ sad Alice; 
‘I wanted so much to see you this morning !’ 

“Why this morning in | age Has any thing 
happened ?’ asked her friend. 

*** Nothing, only I had such a longing to see you’.. 

* Alice was not aware that, in the words she uttered, 
there was the shghtest shadow of untruth. And jet, 
had nothing happened? Was it nothmg that among 
her thoughts a new thought had risen like a star, whose 
pale effulgence, mingled with the common daylight, was 
not yet distinctly visible even to herself, but would grow 
brighter as the sun grew lower, and the rosy twilight 
darker? Was it nothing that a new fountain of affection 
had suddenly sprung up within her, which she mistook 
for the freshening and overflowing of the old fountain 
of friendship, that hitherto had kept the lowland land- 
scape of her life so green, but now, being’ flooded by 
more affection, was not to cease, but only to disappear 
in the greater tide, and flow unseen beneath it? Yet so 
it was, and this stronger yearning—this unappeasable 
desire for her friend, was only the tumultuous swelling 
of a heart that as yet knows not its own secret.” 


As the time speeds on, Kavanagh becomes suffi- 
ciently acquainted with his parish. In a few months 
he had completed the first great cycle of parochial 
visits. 


‘He had seen the Vaughans, the Archers, the 
Churchills, and also the Hawkinses and the Wilmer- 
dingses, and manymore. With Mr. Churchill he had 
become intimate. They had many points of contact 
and sympathy. They walked together on leisure after- 
noons; they sat together through long summer even- 
ings, they discoursed with fnendly zeal on various 
topics of literature, and morals, and region.” . . . 

“ The study in the tower was delightiul. There as 
the young apostie and meditated the great design and 
puree of his life, the removal of all prejudice, and 
un tableness, and persecution, and the union of all 
sects into one Church universal. Sects themselves he 
would not destroy, but sectarianism; for sects were to 
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him oniy as separate converging roads, leading all to the 
same eticetial city of peace. ©. . From this tower of 
contemplation he looked down with mingled emotions 
of joy and sorrow on the sma, Sg below. The wide 
prospect seemed to enlarge his sympathies and hw 
charities ; and he often thought of the words of Plato: 
‘ When we consider human life, we should view as from 
a high tower all things terrestrial; such as herds, 
armies, men employed in agriculture, in marriages, 
divorcea, births, deaths , the tumults of courts of justice , 
desolate lands; various barbarous nations, feasts, wal- 
ings, markets, a medley im all things, in a system 
adorned by contrarities.’ 

“On the outside of the door Kavanach had writen 
the vigorous line of Dante, 


‘Think that to-day shall never dawn again !’ 


that it might always serve as a salutation and memento to 
him as he entered On the inside, the no less stmking 
lines of a more modern bard— 


“* Lose this day loitering, ’twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the next more dilatory 
The indecizion brings its own delays, 
And days are lost, lamenting o’er lost days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute ! 
What you can do, or think you can, begin 1t ! 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it ! 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated : 
Begin it, and the work will be completed.” 


Meanwhile, things had gone on very quietly and 
monotonously in Mr Churelull’s family, when— 


“ One evening, as he was sittang down to begin, for at 
least the huudredth time, the great Romance,—subject 
of so many resolves and so much remorse, so often 
determined upon, but never begun,—a loud knock at the 
street door, which stood wide open, announced a visitor 
Unluckily, the study door was likewise open, and con- 
sequently, being in full view, he found 1t impossible to 
refuse himself; nor, in fact, would he have done so, had 
all the doors been shut and bolted—the art of refusing 
oneself being at that time imperfectly understood in 
Fairmeadow. Accordingly, the visitor was shown in” 


He announced himself as Mr. Hathaway, and he 
had come to enlist Mr Churchill as a contnbutor to 
anew gigantic magazine, which was then on the eve 
of bemeg established There 1s a long talk about 
American literature, m the course of which Mr 
Churchill discourses rather sensibly, and indulges 
lumself m some judicious criticism It appeurs, 
however, he 1s only indifferently acquainted with the 
great authors of his country. 

“* By the way,’ says Mr. Hathaway, ‘do you know 
Honeywell ?’ ; 

«No, I do not,’ replies the other. ‘ Who is he?’ 

+ Honeywell, the poet, I mean.’ 

“*¢No, I never heard of him. There are so many 
poets now-a-days !’ ; 

«That is very strange indeed! Why, I consider 
Honeywell one of the finest writers in the country,— 
quite in the front rank of American authors He isa 
real poet, and no mistake. Nature made him with her 
shirt sleeves rolled up .... Honeywell 1s going to 
write for the magazine, he is to furnish a m for 
every number, and as he succeeds equally well in the 
plaintive and didactic style of Wordsworth, and the 
more vehement and impassioned style of Byron, I think 
we shall do very well.’ 5 

“¢ And what do you mean to call the new magazine?’ 
inquired Mr. Churchill. . - 

“*¢ We think of calling it “ The Niagara.”’ 
“¢Why, that is the name of our fire-engine! Why 
not call it “The Extinguisher ?”’ 


¢Phat is also a name; but I prefer “The Nia- 
gars,” as more national. And I hope, Mr. Churchill, 
you will let us count upon you. We should like to have 
an article from your pen for every number.’ 

“*Do you mean to pay your contributors!’ 

“‘*Not the first year, I am sorry to say. But after 
that, if the work succeeds, we shall pay handsomely.’” 


Mr. Churchill is induced to promise his oo-operation 
im the scheme. and agrees to write “a series of papers 
on Obscure Martyra—a kind of tragic history of the 
unrecorded and hfe-long sufferings of women, which 
lutherto had found no lnstorian, save now and then 
a novelist.” Spite, however, of all its brilhant pre- 
tensions and prospectus, the magazine never was got 
out Stil the dream of gamimg a wide celebnty, by 
means of its promised extensive circulation, was 
enough to occupy Mr. Churclull’s thoughts, and to 
withdraw them entirely from lus romance for many 
weeks together. 

But now, for the sake of change and coolness, let 
us go, in the summer weather, with a cheerful party 
mito the woods, and where the murmur of runnmg 
waters sends a charm mito the shady places. 


“« Every state,” says our author, “ and almost every 
county in New England has its roamng brook,—a 
mountain streamlet, overhung by woods, impeded by a 
mill, encumbered by fallen trees, but ever racing, 
rushing, roaring down through gurgling gullies, and 
filling the forest with its delicious sound and freshnexss , 
the ard Ma of home-returning herds, tho myste- 
rious haunt of squirrels and blue jays, the sylvan retreat 
of school-girls, who frequent 1t on summer holidays, 
and mingle their fair imaginings with 1ts restless, exu- 
berant, and rejoicing stream,” 


To such a spot did Mr and Mrs Churchill, with 
their little son Alfred, Cecilia Vaughan, Alice Archer, 
and Kavanagh, repair on a certain day in the mid- 
summer vacation, carrying with them “ a large basket, 
contammg what the squire of the grove m ‘ Don 
Quirote’ called lis ‘fambreraa’—that magmloquent 
Castilhan word for cold collation. Over warm uplands, 
smelling of clover and mint; through cool glades, 
still wet with the rain of yesterday; along the river, 
across the rattling aud tilting planks of wooden 
bridges; by orchards, by the gates of fields, with tho 
tall mullen growing at the bars, by stone walls over- 
run with privet aud barbernes; i sun and heat, in 
shadow and coolness, —forward drove the happy purty 
on that pleasant summer morning ” 

In the course of the day, there was a pleasant hitle 
catastrophe 

“ Ere long, they were forced to cross the brook, atep- 
ping from stone to stone, over the little rapids and 
cascades Jl crossed lightly, easily, safely; only 
Ceeilia lingered behind, as if afraid to cross. Cecilia, 
who had crossed at that same place a hundred times 
before,—Cceilia, who had the surest foot and the firmest 
nerves of all the village maidens, she stood irresolute, 
seized with a sudden tremour, blushing and Jaughing at 
her own timidity, and yet unable toadvance. Kavanagh 
saw her embarrassment, and hastened back to help her. 
Her hand trembled in his, she thanked him with a 
gentle look and word. His whole soul was softened 
within him. His attitude, his countenance, his voice, 
were alike submissive and subdued. He was as one 
penetrated with tenderest emotions.” 
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The reader perceives whither matters are now 
tending. Kavanagh and Cecilia have entered on the 
turnpike road to matrimony. This fact comes home 
shortly afterwards, with startlng effect, to Alice 
Archer. She, however, was resigned ‘‘ She made 
the heroic sacrifice of self, leaving her sorrow to the 
great physician, Time—the nurse of care, the healer 
of all smarts, the soother and consoler of all sorrows 
And, thenceforward, she became unto Kavanagh what 
the moon is to the sun, for ever followmg, for ever 
separated, for ever sad!” 

The summer and the autumn pass away, and the 
wild winter comes forth howlmg, and casts his mantle 
over the earth. 

“The first snow came How beautiful it was! fall- 
ing so silently, all day long, all night long, on the 
mountains, on the meadows, on the roofs of the living, 
on the graves of the dead! All white save the river, 


that marked its course by a winding black line across 
the landscape, and the leafless trees, that against the 


leaden sky now revealed more fully the wonderful 
beauty and intricacy of their branches... .. All day 
long, all mght long, the snow fell on the village and on 


the churchyard , on the happy home of Cecilia Vaughan, 
on the lonely grave of Alice Archer! Yes; for before 
the winter came she had gone to that land where winter 
mever comes .... She was dead, and with her had 
died her secret sorrow and her secret love. Kavanagh 
never knew what wealth of affection for him faded from 
the world when she departed , Cectha never knew what 
fidelity of fnendship, what delicate regard, what gentle 
magnanimity, what angelic patience had gone with her 
into the grave, Mr Churchill never knew that, while 
he was exploring the past for records of obscure and 
unknown martyrs, 1n his own village, near his own door, 
before his own eyes, one of that mlent sisterhood had 
passed away into oblivion, unnoticed and unknown.” 


* When the fair spring came round, Kavanagh and 
Cecilia were married. They went away from the 
vulage, and rambled over many lands, spending a 
three years’ period of honeymoon! They saw the 
towns and cities of Inghest note in Europe, loitered 
on memorable shores, and among the rums and great 
attractions of renowned and honoured places; and 
finally returned to the “old house at home.” Callng 
in on Mr. Churchill, Kavanagh was greeted with all 
the olden fervour, and welcomed with cordiality and 
earnestness. But Kavanagh found Mr. Churchill pre- 
cisely where he left him. He had not advanced a 
single step m any of the great concerns and under- 
takings that were to have rendered lus hfe famous 


“he same dreams, the same longings, the same 
aspirations, the same indecision. A thousand things 
had been planned, and none completed. While he 
mused, the fire burned in other brains Other hands 
wrote the books he dreamed about. . . . So far as fame 
and external success were concerned, his life certainly 
was a failure. . . . All his defects and mortifications he 
attributed to the outward circumstances of huis life, the 
exigences of his‘profession, the accidents of chance.” 


But, in reality, they lay, wherein all failuree of acti- 
vity lie generally,—within himself. 

“ He wanted the all controlling, all subduing Will. 
He wanted the fixed purpose that bends all 


circumstances to its uses, as the wind ds the reeds 
wad rushes beneath it.” 


LONGFELLOW’S “KAVANAGH.” 


Alas, for the irresolution and infirmity of man ! 


“* Nothing, nothing done,’ exclaimed Kavanagh, as 
he wended his way homeward, musing and meee 
ashe went. ‘And shall all these lofty aspirations en 
in nothing? Shall the arms be thus stretched forth to 
encircle the universe, and come back empty against a 
bleeding, aching breast 7 

“ And the words of the poet came into his mind, and 
he thought them worthy to be written 1n letters of gold, 
and placed above every door in every house, as 4 warning, 
& suggestion, an incitement — 


“ «Stay, stay the present instant ! 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings ! 
Oh, let it not elude thy grasp, but hke 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee '’” 


This, gentle reader, 1s a shadow of the substance 
and the beauty of Professor Longfellow’s “Kavanagh.” 


“The Family Economist.” Vol. 2. Price 1s 
Groombridge & Sons —~This we do not hesitate to 
qualify as one of the best sbillmg’s worth that ever 
was produced even im these days of cheap hterature. 
Such books are indeed a boon to the community, and 
a blessing to the poor. The information commu- 
nicated 1s surprising 1n amount, and given in a plain, 
dowmight, practical, yet pleasing manner. It 1s a 
book of reference on domestic mattcrs, that no family 
should omit to procure Moreover it 19 mterspersed 
with much amusing and instructive reading The 
tone of the book 1s emmently sound and healthy, 
religious and moral precepts—shrewd hints upon 
conduct and manners, are unobtrusively and pleasingly 
interwoven. Those, above all, who have at heart the 
improvement of the lower classes, should endeavour 
to give increased circulation to publications such as 
these, of which the good effects are incalculable 
We wish every person in the kingdom had “a copy, 
as a New Year’s gift 

“‘ Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights,”’—1s. 
also pubhshed by Groombndge,—is a collection of 
cheap and good fictions, all marked by their religious 
and moral tendency When the country 1s deluged 
with demoralizing trash for the poor, it 1s pleasant to 
see an issue of books of a class which may at once 
please and mform ther minds A little poem on 
‘William Tell,” is well worthy of insertion in more 
ambitious publicafions. 

** Cottage Cookery” 1s a little manual extracted 
from the “ Family Economist,” which will be found 
useful tothe middle as well as the lower classes. 

“The Triumph for Salamis.” A Lyrical Ballad. 
By W.C Bennett —Mr. Bennett has been for the 
last few years establishing himself as a favourite with 
the public. His songs, sonnets, and other poetical 
compositions, have a decided superiority over those 
of our “thousand hving poets.” They all contain 
evidence of genuine taste and feeling. This “ Trnumph 
for Salamis” is a longer poem than any we have yet 
seen from his pen. It is written after the manner of 

| Greek Choruses, and has considerable merit. 
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CALIFORNIA : 


ITS PAST PROGRESS, PRESENT CONDITION, AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Mone than three hundred and twenty years have 
elapsed since Hernan Cortez discovered that long nar- 
row peninsula wluch outhes the coast of Mexico, and 
forms the Gulf, then known as the Purple or Vermilion 
Sea. He was more attracted by its position than its 
aspect ; for it appeared a situation where he could 
concentrate his forces and spread his power over the 
golden continent. It presented few attractions to the 
eye, but the voyager’s experience taught hm to 
expect that, where the plains and hills seemed least 
verdant, the concealed treasures of the earth abounded 
most. Cortez at once attempted to subdue what 
he considered an island of moderate fertility. In 
those times national mght was httle more than a 
fiction; and with this ambitious explorer discovery 
conferred the privilege of dominion. But he failed, 
and it was not until 1679 that a Spanish admral 
planted a flag m tbat soil—a flag destined to flourish 
there through many generations, until the mother- 
country, languishmg under a long decline, lay pro- 
strate amid the rising powers of Europe Meanwhile, 
New Calfornia was m 1542 discovered by Cabrillo, 
explored by Drake, and surveyed by Spam sixty years 
later. Considerable uncertainty hangs round the 
exact order of events connected with this wealthy 
region; but its early history 1s associated with the 
names of those adventurous navigators who sought to 
conquer by the sword what they had through chance 
discovered. It forms a map of events too mtricate to 
be delineated in the present sketch. Drake saw the 
country, named it New Albion, and called it British ter- 
ritory Our claim, however, was never asserted. Sebas- 
tian Visconio, in 1602, was led by accident to Monte- 
rey, and established the Spanish authority there, but 
finally, when the first heat of enterprise had cooled, 
and the enthusiasm of many contending claimants 
was exhausted, the Jesuits, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, obtamed permission to colonise 
a territory whose value was still unknown to the 
world, but which to their subtle discernment appeared 
to teem with the ready matenals of wealth. 

A hardy band of seamen or soldiers, commissioned 
to this adventure, would have landed, sword in hand, 
upon the co@&t, built a fortress, planted cannon on the 
heights, and at once built up their dominion on the 
adamantine basis of superior power; but the Jesuits 
infused the character of their order into the prosecu- 
tion of their enterprise. Theirs was a bloodless 
conquest. They carried gifts, not arms, mto Cali- 
forms. They subdued the natives with luring pro- 
mises, not with the sabre or the arquebuss ; and their 
sway—unseen, unrecognised at first,—spread in a 
rapidly widening circle over the region. Having 
destroyed the mdependence, they sought to develop 
the resources of their acquisition; they planted mis- 
sions; they stimulated labour, they industriously 
wrought the land; and their energies soon piled up 
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stores of wealth. Craity in this, as in every other 
project, they feared jealousy, aud assiduously scat- 
tered through Christendom accounts of the sterility, 
the baneful chmate, the unwilling people of Cali- 
fornia. Meanwhile the pearl-fishers brought up riches 
from the bed of the ocean; the lands were covered 
with plenty, and the Jesuits despatched many a rich 
galleon, to the various markets of the world. 

Ships with costly cargoes left the harbours, bear- 
ing in their holds the riches of the virgin soil; but in 
the mouths of the crews, reports df the wretched 
country they had left' Still these crafty fathers 
laboured not wholly for themselves: with them it 
was an axiom that the entlialled mind 1s the heaviest 
fetter for the body; and whilst they reaped the 
ready crops of California,—whilst they ranged its 
forests m search of gums, and bored its rocks m 
quest of gold,—they spread everywhere the influence 
of Christiamty, and the promising buds of a new eivil- 
ization appeared Before the arrival of these Jesuits 
the country wore the aspect of a fertile solitude, with 
primeval forests, vast grassy valleys, and luxuriant 
plams, peopled only by wandering houseless savages. 
Its progress under their mfluence was rapid, and ats 
prosperity rose high Let us not inquire too closely 
into the motives of the samtly fathers, whose encr- 
gies ripened into icsults so friendly to civilization. 

At length Loid Anson captured a vessel, mehly 
freighted, sailing from that poverty-stricken land. 
The Jesuits owed their fall to the occurrence of that 
day, for thew masked rapacity was trumpeted 
through the length and breadth of Europe; and 
when the country was smiling in its changed attire, 
and the Indians had sunk to a proper degree of sub- 
mission, a new revolution occurred. It formed the 
dawn of anothcr epoch im Californian history The 
Jesuits were expelled, and the region was confided 
to the control of the Dominican monks of Mexico 
and the saintly Franciscan fiiars. 

The penmsula was at this time studded with six- 
teen villages, and though the upper country had not 
maintamed the race with equal swiftness, Its superior 
beauty and richer verdure attracted the enterprise of 
settlers It seemed to roll away to the snowy moun- 
tams in splendid undulations of fertile land, with 
dashing streams and plenteous valleys, mviting cul- 
ture, and offering a generous reward to industry. 

The first mission in New California was San Diego 
It was planted m 1769, and soon around it there 
sprung up others, until, in 1803, eighteen were scat- 
tered over the country. Each mission was considered 
as the fold of a tribe of Indians, numbering in some, 
more than twelve hundred, and durimg the domi- 
nation of the priests, the converts were well fed, clad, 
and lodged, m return for the labour of their hands. 
The products of their industry were bartered with the 
merchants of Europe, and attracted by the forms and 
ceremonies of the Christian Church, owning its soft 
influence, and the benefits to be derived from steady 
lives and well-directed toil, the neophytes swelled 
their numbers, and Califorma promised to become the 
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home of a population af once happy, simple, and 
religious. 

The means of conversion, however, were not always 
the most scrupulous; for the good missionaries held the 
theory, that the result obtained sanctifies the instru- 
ments employed. When persuasion, or gifts, or gentle 
allurements fuled, the stubborn savages were seized, 
condemned to ten years’ servitude, compelled to adopt 
the Christian creed, but encouraged by kind treat- 
ment, and taught the various arts of industry. Many 
laboured for the common interest, many were let out 
to private service, and many, having served their 
period, received allotments of land and rewards for 
faithful conduct. The mfluence of the missions was 
beneficial, if the manuer of its employment admits of 
blame. ‘The mse of population and the extension of 
industry were rapid w the extreme In 1790 there 
were 1 the upper country 7,748 nhabitants, in 1801, 
13,668 , m 1802, 15,629, or double the first number ; 
whilst the quantity of wheat raised, mcreased from 
fifteen to thirty-three thousand bushels, and the oxen 
fattened, from twenty-five to sixty-eight thousand 
This tide of prosperity was rising with undimumshed 
1apidity when troubles, m 1835, broke out, and the 
accumulated store of years was swept away by a tor- 
rent of struggles and confusion. Authoty changed 
hands. The priests, stripped of their functions, de- 
generated mto simple pastors, and the aduenistradors, 
appomted by a despotism cloaked under the \cnerated 
name of a Republic, diove the Indians in great num- 
bers to their native woods, robbed them of the fruits 
of their long labour, and overthrew the fabiic com- 
menced by the Jesuits and continued by the monks 
and friars 

The Indians, driven from their homes, galled by 
bitter myuries, robbed of their humble nches, and 
hunted once more to a refuge among woods and 
mountains, carried with them the spirit of hatred, and 
the purpose of deep revenge They retahated on their 
oppressors Populous cultivated places were laid deso- 
late, and left deserted; and the flames of a hatassing 
and miserable war threatened to convert the smiling 
verdure of the land mto a waste of smoking ashes 

The missions were neglected; ruims became fiequent., 
the earth was uncultivated ; Christianity languished, 
and all things appeared as though the degenerate 
savage was again to range, in the unhmited freedom of 
nature, over a wild but maguificent wilderness. But 
the United States mfused a new elemert of popula- 
tion into Califorma. Her war with Mexico—whether 
justifiable or not—afforded the occasion, but there was 
a policy in her movements rarely observed in the m- 
petuous conduct of youthful powers. She spread her 
actual influence long before she planted a flag as the 
sign of her dominion. 

For two years previous to the capture of Monte- 
rey in 1846, her authority had been paramount in the 
country, which—nominally a province of Mexico— 
was, in truth, American territory. At length, towards 
the close of the summer of 1845, Captain Fremont 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Monterey, whose 
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park-like scenery—trees seattered in groups over 
grassy lulls, wide sloping fields, plantations of oak 
and fir, red-tiled houses, yellow-washed church, and 
white cottages—showed in pleasant contrast to the 
desolate region he had left. He was accompanied by 
some of lus trappers—gigantic loafers, dressed in 
deer-skin coats, with formidable rifles, and mounted 
on tall spare horses. They rode in Indian file through 
the outskirts; their one-eyed leader viewed the town, 
and they vangshed. Soon again he appeared with an 
ominous array of thirty-five followers, encamped on & 
woody height ; was commanded to depart, was driven 
to the hulls, pursued, and again lost sight of. An 
American ship then sailed into the harbour Fre- 
mont was again at Monterey The Californians fore- 
saw the probable progress of events, and perhaps 
secretly desired the fostermg protection of the great 
Republic. They balanced between that and inde- 
pendence ; but, at length, a Mormon prophet excited 
an insurrection, and while a contest was pending, 
two United States vessels simultaneously entered the 
harbours of Monterey and San Francisco, and in July, 
1846, the whole of Calforma relapsed without a 
struggle, under the easy rule of Amenca. A new era 
was agai opened An immediate change appeared. 
Industry was revived; deserted villages were re- 
peopled, neglected lands were again cultivated ; 
decaying towns were renovated, and the busy hum 
of toil broke that death-lke silence, that dispiriting 
lethargy, which broods over an 1l-governed country. 

But another and a greater change was at hand, to 
turn the tide of her fortunes into a new, a wider, and 
more diffusive channel, and to raise California from 
the condition of an ordinary State, to be the focus of 
the world’s attention, the spot where mnumerable 
streams of emigration from the four quarters of the 
world, from barbarous and civilized countries, pour- 
ing over the Rocky Mountamms, or brought over the sea, 
from distant shores, were to meet m tumultuous con- 
fluence, and, flowing upon each other, form an eddy- 
ing whirlpool of excitement, such as few countries on 
the globe, in any period of thei history, could present 
to the observation of mankind. 

The region itself—imdependently of its newly-dis- 
covered treasures—is wealthy m many natural re- 
sources. Its extent 1s great From Cape Mendocmo, 
at the borders of the United States, to the root of 
the Penmsula, 1s seven hundred nulesMand Lower 
Califorma thrusts out its vast tongue to an almost 
equal distance The old region 1s for the most part a 
broken, hilly, and barren tract of land; but occa- 
sional plams of nich fertility alternate with ithe less 
favoured tracts ; and these formed the sites of the old 
Jesuit Missions Alta California extends from the coast 
to the provinces of New Mexrco; but the interior desert 
basin remains unknown, except in those parts tra- 
versed by the Explormg Expedition. All that is known 
of it 1s, that it 1s a wild, rocky, and woody territory, 
watered by a few rivers, and lakes, msing periodically 
from the earth, and peopled by wandering Indian 
hordes—uncouth umprovident savages; who seem to 
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have derived from the white race little save that vies: 


which appears moet easily to be planted, and most 
quickly to grow, in all newly-discovered sols. The 


wild man at first contemplates his strange visitor asa, 
god, and then receives from him the worst lessons of , 
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Their domestic manners were purified by passing 
through the first progress of refinement; their habits 
of hfe became more decent and more regular, and 
their ideas were enlarged withm the sphere of a new 
behef They rose to a considerably high standard of 


profligacy and debauch , leaving it for his children to | progress; but were again depressed by the events of 
learn, that civilization has commonly sent her most | 1835, and once more reclaimed by the establishment 


abaudoned sons 1n the train of great discoverers 

The Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Range, divides the gold 
region from the great desert basin, and between this and 
the sea hes another lime of mountams, forming a valley 
500 miles in length, watered by the Sacramento and 
the San Joachim. These strcams, forming a junction 
in the centre of the valley, diverge towards the sea, 
and pour in an united current into the harbour of San 
Francisco—one of the noblest on the globe ‘The 
aspect of the country 13 diversified, and full of beauty 
Green valleys, glittering lakes, and verdant hulls, ex- 
tend along the mterior borders, backed by the rounded 
spires of the Snowy Range, whose dcep ravines and 
caverns are now peopled by toiling gold-hunters , who 
draw more wealth from the bleakest, most barren, and 
most neglected spots, than the husbandman im the 
course of many years could derive from the most 
luxuriantly cultivated land Along the river banks, 
hght grassy slopes alternate with stony, broken, 
sandy expanses, honey-combed as 1t were by time, 
but now swarming with amatcur delvers THoweve , 
the country, as a whole, 1s fertile, produemg abund- 
ance of grains, vegetables, and fruits, with fine timber ; 
whilst ummense pasture grounds afford nourishment 
to the flocks and herds that once formed the prucipal 
wealth of California Several towns have risen along 
the coast; and of these Monterey, San Diego, San 
Francisco, San Gabriel, and the City of Angels, are the 
chief Previous to the popular outbreaks and the 
war between the admmuistradors and the Indian tribes, 
considerable commerce was carried on at the ports,— 
the produce of the country bemg exchanged for 
cloths, cottons, velvets, silks, brandies, wines, teas, 
and other merchandise. 

But this trade was almost wholly destroyed, untul 
the Annexation gave a new aspect to affars Thena 
new era was opened up, and prosperity filled the 
towns with bustle, the ports with shipping, the fields 
with cultivators, and the workshops with industrious 
artisans Even the Indians, driven to the forests 
by misgovernment, flocked to the peopled commu- 
nities, and gradually cast away, for the sccond time, 
the mantie of their barbarous life. - 

Before the establighment of Christianity, they 
formed one of the strangest and most savage sections 
of the human race. They worshipped a fantastic 
god; they dwelt in tribes, and lived partly in primi- 
tive thatched huts, and partly under the still more 
primitive roof of the forest. They wandered abroad in 
search of game, of dred seeds, of the wild produce of 
nature’s own orchards, and roots dug out of the 
earth. The whole race was plunged mm the darkest 
barbarism. From this condition they were elevated 
by the succesaive European rulers of the country. 


of Amencan power The fisheries were actively pro- 
secuted, and the culture of grain—which had been s0 
neglected that foreigu produce was required to blunt 
the edge of famine— occupied the energies of a 
numerous class The rearmg of oxen and sheep was 
undertaken with the vigour of former times. During 
the spring-tide of her prosperity, Calfornia was famous 
for hides and fleeces. This branch of industry also 
withered, and the traveller across those wide-spread- 
mg pastures was only reminded of the productive 
labour of former days by the vast heaps of bleaching 
bones left on the slaughtering-giounds. They fre- 
quently occur in many of the districts, and call to 
recollection those ominous piles of white bones which 
dot the sandy wastes of Libya, recording the fate of 
luckless caravaus. But 4 new epoch was about to 
open. A sudden change appeared in the aspect of 
the country It sprang up from its low prostration ; 
it revived fiom its long lethargy ; and society, restored 
to health, was again inspired with the spirit of indus- 
try, the love of commerce, aud the ambition of well- 
earned prosperity 

The mter-communication between California and 
the United States reccived a vigorous impulse Broad 
currents of emigration flowed through the gorges of 
the Rocky Mountaus, trom the territories of the great 
republic, and ito the valleys and plams of Californma 
This leads us to consider for a moment one of the 
most curious features of commerce in this or any 
other quarter of the glohe We mean that great 
caravan o1 wagon-tram which traverses the deserts, 
gorges, hills, valleys, and flowery plains lying between 
the town of Independence, Missouri, in the United 
States, Santa Fé on the western slope of the Rocky 
range, and the City of Angels on the coast of Alta Cali- 
forma Jt was formerly one of the pnucipal hnks of 
intercourse, and, indeed, with the vast emigrant trail 
diverging from it, and crossing the Rocky Mountains 
through the South Pass, afforded a mam channel for 
the mter-communication of the two regions. 

Forty-five years only have clapsed since one James 
Pursley, after wandermg for a long penod through 
the desolate solitudes west of the Mississippi, fell in 
with some Indians on the banks of the Platte Raver, 
and descended with them to the trading station of 
Santa Fé, Whether or not he opencd a barter with 
that town, 1s conjectural, but it appears certain that 
he planted the first seed of that overland intercourse, 
although local tradition iclates that a swindling French 
Creole amassed much wealth through trade carried on 
across the Rocky Mountains Some desultory under- 
takings were attempted, but with little result, until 
in 1821 the first caravan arrived at Santa Fé. Perils 
and privations were the lot of the first oe 
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but in the next year a company of traders was formed 
to establish the system of commerce. Fighty of them 
in 1824 started with a caravan of numerous mules 
and twenty-five carts, bearing merchandise to the 
value of tlurty thousand dollars. The journey was 
performed with little difficulty; but gradually, when 
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rim with the wild mustard; now st skirts the erid 
shores of a salt Iske, and now it enters the Vale of 
the Lonely Elm, where a solitary tree, by a pool of 
water, has given its name to the spot where it grows 
Occasionally a little clump of tall cotton trees dots 
the prairie, each bearmg anid its branches a small 


the wagon-trams passed in regular succession along! platform whereon a shrouded Indian corpse is laid 
the trad, ther wealth attracted tmbes of roving | The climate 1s favourable to rapid desiccation, which 


Indians to hover along the line of march, plunder, 
murder, and intercept They filled the woody hollows, 
lying in closest ambush until the head of the large, 
unwieldly caravan appeared in view, and then sud- 
denly but stealthily thronging out upon the compara- 
tively defenceless traders, who nevertheless frequently 
beat back their assailants and left a mound of slaughter 
on the spot Still, the guilt of the first bloodshed 
hangs in a dowbtful scale between the savages and the 
civilized men, though certain it 1s that many a corpse, 
shrouded 1t 11s own clothes, filled a grave ou the way- 
side, and numerous stone-heaps or upnight posts mark 
the resting-places of the dead along the borders of 
the tral. 

In 1829 military protection was secured, and bodies 
of riflemen accompanied the caravans a considerable 
distance on their journey 

From various districts of America merchandise 1s 
collected on the Missouri River, brought up over its 
waters to the City of Independence, and then stowed 
m huge wagons, which bear it to Santa Fé, where 
part of the cargo, if we may so call it, 1s sold to the 
merchauts of New Mexico, whilst a portion 1s carried 
on to the City of Angels The caravan starts from 
Independence in May Its appearance 1s singularly 
picturesque A train of perhaps a hundred teams of 
fiom four to fifteen yokes, pulling five-score huge 
tented wagons, under the guidance of numerous 
drivers, cracking their long whips and shoutimg with 
all the power of their lungs, immense droves of 
cattle, long strings of carts drawn by mules; num- 
bers of these animals laden with packs, with the mer- 
chants in the rude attire ,—all these, and countless 
other features,—too minute to be descnbed—too pic- 
turesque to be forgotten,—impart the chief interest to 
ascene of singular romance. All the town’s-people 
throng out to witness the departure of the caravan, 
which is regarded as the great cvent of the year, 
although it 1s not more gigantic than many of those 
vast loaded trains which nightly issue from every side 
of London, and travel through darkness to the remotest 
quarters of the kingdom 

The interest of the expedition is not diminished by 
the wild landscapes across which the caravan pursues 
us creeping way. Now it enters on a broad grassy 
savannah, level as a lake; now it wends among flowery 
slopes, dotted with a few trees, brillant with the 
Cahfornian poppy, and speckled with thickly bloom- 
ing shrubs, crimson blossoms, purple hilies, and the 
modest petals of the white and yellow evening prim- 
rose. Now it strikes gut upon a wide, bleak, barren 
plain, studded with stony heaps; now it descends into 
a desert valley, deep and broad, waving from mm to 


| encourages this smgular plan of disposing of the dead 


It 1s a custom among many barbarous races, and was 
practised by the ancient Scytluans, as it 1s now among 
some of the Bornean tribes. 

Plunging amid rugged gorges, dark precipitous 
heights, and deep lonely defiles, the wagon-train winds 
among the Rocky Mountains, and then, descending 
the slopes, entering a valley cullivated with rich crops 
of cern ahd yams, reaches Santa Fé The town has 
three or fou thousand imbabitants, dwelling m mud- 
brick houses, one story high, with a church and fine 
gardens in the suburbs Long strings of asses may 
be constantly seen, laden with wood, wending their 
way from the distant lulls, upon which the city de- 
pends for fuel ‘The arrival of the caravan spreads 
life through the dull streets, and a brisk barter 1s at 
once commenced the mules and cattle of the sur- 
rounding region, with other materials of wealth, being 
exchanged for the merchandise brought from the 
Missour1. . 

In October a train of about two hundred horsemen 
with a multitude of loaded mules, leaves Santa Fé for 
the City of Angels They take with them woollen, 
cotton, and lnen cloths, to be exchanged for horses 
and mules—two pieces being the usual price of each 
animal Crossing the Sierra Madre, descending south- 
ward to the Rio Navajoas, traversing the wasted dis- 
tricts of the old missions, and making its way over 
the Colorado, the Snowy Range, the Valley of Tu- 
lares, and the Califorman hulls, it reaches Los Angelos 
in about seventy-five days, and leaves it m the following 
April, before the melting of the snows, with a train of 
two or three thousand horses and mules. Every- 
where neglected lands, olive plantations heavy with 
fruit, and magnificent vineyards overgrown with wild 
vegetation, recalled the decayed industry of former 
days But American enterprise was gradually re- 
building the ruimed fabric of prosperity, when a dis- 
covery was made which turned adventure into a new 
channel, and opened another era m the bustory of 
California 

In September, 1847, an American settler, Captain 
Sufter, erected a water-mill xya mouptamous spot & 
thousand feet above the level’of the valley, where the 
Rio des los Americanos pours down from the Sierra 
Nevada to swell §he umted streams of the Sacramento 
and San Joachim. Some ghittermg particles were 
observed in the mud. Thty were examined—they 
were tested—they were proved to be pure and virgin 
gold. The discoverer‘at first secreted his knowledge, 
but it escaped him and spread abroad. The first 
rumours were lightly tossed aside; but confirmation 
gave them strength, and as each transmission of intelli 
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gence to the United States carried fresh accounts of 
new discoveries, an enthusiastic ardour was awakened, 
and with four months of that eventful day five 
thousand persons were delvmg on the nver’s banks, 
on the slopes, amid the ravines, hollows, and caverns 
m the Valley of the Sacramento. 

From the vast pupulation of the nsing Republic 
new streams of emigration broke at once to swell that 
current which had for years set noiselessly towards 
the valleys of Culiforma. The upper region, or at 
Itast that portion of it lying between the Snowy 
Mountams and the sea, previously contamed about 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, of whom half were 
Christaamized Indians, a third Spanish Americans, and 
the rest foreigners Of the wild tnbes in the in- 
terior no rechoning was ever made, but the number 
we mention swelled at once to immense additional 
magnitude after the discovery of the gold Gradually 
the knowledge of that aunferous soil was borne to the 
four quarters of the world, and from all the ports of 
all the nations a few sails were spread towards the 
coasts of that wealthy region, the valley of that 
modern Pactolus, whose Chrysorhean stream appeared 
to pour down an imexhaustible flood of nches from the 
caverns of the Snowy hulls. 

Industry was making rapid progress along the 
coast, the towns were full of hfe, and the sounds of 
the hammer and the anvil awoke a thousand cheeiful 
echoes But the sands of the Sacramento attracted 
the population as by a magnetic impulse Lawyers, 
stewards, hotel-keepers, merchants, mechanics, and 
cultivators, left their occupations and hurried with 
basket and spade to the glittering region Sinbad’s 
diamond valley appeared not half so rich Houses 
were closed , the grass threatened to grow over whole 
streets, deserted ships swung on their anchors m 
silent harbours There was little danger inthis None 
had time to rob; none had the inclinatioa = The gar- 
rison of Monterey abandoned arms and took up the 
pickaxe and the shovel Trains of wagons constantly 
streamed fiom the coast to the intcrior. Stores and 
sheds were built along the mver bank, and crammed 
with provisions to be sold at more than famme price , 
whole towns of tents and bushy bowers sprang up as 
if hy magic; every dawn rose -upon a motley toiling 
multitude, swarming in every nook and corner of the 
modern El Dorado, and every night was illumined by 
the flames of a thousand bivouacs. 

Half-naked Indians, sharp visaged Yankees in straw 
hats and loose frocks, groups of swarthy Spanish 
Americans , old Dons 1g the gaudy costume of a déad 
fashion ; gigantic trappers with their rude prairie 
garb ; and gentlemen traders from the United States 
with crowds of pretty Californian women, jostled in 
tumultuous confusion through the gold district Every 
method, from the roughest to the most genious, was 
devised for the rapid accumulation of gold, and the 
strange spectacle was presented of a vast population 
without law, without authority, without restramt, 
toilmg together in amicable companionship. But the 
duration of this condition of things was brief. Out- 


rages were perpetrated ; robbery commenced ; blood 
was shed, and anarchy in its most hideous form ap- 
peared. But the United States’ government soon laid 
the foundations of order, and has prepared a system 
of regular legislation for Cahforma A severe code 
was established, thieving incurred the heary penalty 
of a brand on the check, with mutilation of the ears. 
and by the last accounts, the treasures accumulated by 
the gold digger lic as secure m his canvass tenement 
as though wader treble lock im a London bank 

A Califorman gold hunter, who wrote this day five 
months ago, estimating the influx of population from 
the States during the past season, fixes it at a hundred 
thousand souls, so that the onmginal census was quad- 

upled within those few months. Of these he caleu- 
ates forty-five thousand arrived m the nine thousand 
wagons that traversed the overland raute, and four 
housand on mule back, whilst the remainder came 
evi Panama, and round Cape Horn One third of tlus 
multitude was composed of farmers, another of trades- 
men and mechanics, and the rest of merchants, pro- 
fessional men, adventurers, and gamblers The vast 
emigrant arm.es have acted as pioneers on their 
various routes, hewing down trees, fillmg up chasms, 
evelling the grounds, bridging torrents, and in every 
manner possible facilitating the passage of the trail 
But the sufferings endurtd m these colossal caravans 
are severe and terrible Many pensh by the way , many 
become insane through lack of food and water. The 
Mormon half way settlements on the Salt Lakes have 
afforded succour to thousands of these struggling 
wretches, so that some good has been effected by the 
wild saints of New Jerusalem 

By this time two or three hundred thousand per- 
sons must be busy in the golden region, although it 
appears as though the settlers wishcd to check emi- 
gration by fabricating accounts of the bad climate 
and poor soil, in imitation of the old Jesuit policy, 
but m contradiction to all writers of authority on 
California 

American enterprise 1s clearing the forest lands, 
cleansmg out mines, planning cities, speculating in 
town lots, erecting school-houses, universities, and 
churches , whulst land 1s selling at prodigious prices 
Drewming adventurers call to mind the coffers of King 
Croesus, and hearing that in California there 1s 

“Gold to fetch, and gold to send, 

Gold to borrow, and gold to lend, 
‘ Gold to keep, and gold to spend, 

And abundance of gold in futuro,” 
pour in mad torrents to the favoured land, and dig 
with glistenmg eyes, winlst building up visionary 
castles more extravagant than those of the sanguine 
Alnaschar in the Thousand and One Nights. They 
never call to mmd The Melancholy Man’s Moral 
Maxim,—Hope for nought, and nought will disap- 
point you. 

But the rage for gold has not driven all human feel- 
ing from the land, fur the speculators are falling in love 
by thousands, though marrtyifig only by hundreds; as 
women are very scarce, and most desperate jealousics 
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oocur; so that matrimony is as busy among them as 
the Midas mama for the glittering treasures of the 
Sacramento. Still, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Jobn Cayley, pausing from his narration of the deeds 
of Sir Reginald Mohun to apostropluze the reader, is 
right when he lays down the maxim— 

“ Have you a heart? gold is the thing to harden it ;” 
and we sadly fear that many of the speculators having 
been victorious in a jealous struggle, rather neglect 
their wives, to sift the fine grain on the sand flats, or 
dig for precious fragments among the rocks  Suill, 
many edifymg pictures of felicity occur, and the 
8 ive gold-hunter may often lift his eyes and see 
a long Yankee storekeeper scraping in the same hole 
with his partner, in most loving companionship, one 
holding the sieve, whilst the other pours upon it the 
rich dust, or one filling the pau, wlulst the other stirs 
it with a long wooden pestle 

A traveller journcymg from San Francisco to the 
gold district, has given some interestmg details of 
the singular aspect presented by this population of 
miraculously rapid growth which now swarms from 
end to end of the Saciamento Valley, and even to the 
spurs of the Snowy Mountains. He arrived at San 
Francisco in April, 1848, and was delighted with the 
view spread out before his cye, whilst sailing across 
the broad lake-lke harbour, whose gently heaving 
bosom was studded with ships that had recently ar- 
rived from Europe and Ameiica. On all sides rose 
lofty hills, whereon pastured innumerable herds of 
oxen and flocks of sheep. Their vast green slopes 
were dotted with clumps of trees. The town lay 
scattered on the harbour’s rim, and over the entrance 
of the port frowned quaint old Spanish fortifications, 
where the star and stripes of the Republic fluttered 
gaily above, and the streamers of a merchant ficet 
below. But our traveller was dreanung of gold, and 
the prospect had few endearing charms for him. 

During lus stay at the town, a man arrived from the 
gold district with twenty-three ounces of the pure 
metal, the produce of eight days’ work. Others fol- 
lowed him, and gradually shovels, mattochs, and tin 
pans rose to a premium at the San Francisco market , 
whist parties of adventurers continually left for “the 
diggings.” Houses were closed, half-finished build- 
ings were abandoned, and every species of industry 
was neglected. Meanwlule, vessels laden with amateur 
miners arrived from the United States, and the dis- 
embarked emigrants presented a curious spectacle, as 
they hurried in search of the means of rapid transit 
to the diggings. Here was a lawyer who had Icft his 
viice—perhaps with a half-wrtten bnef upon the 
table; belund lim stole bis clerk, and at lis heels, 
perhaps, the functionanes of the law, abandomng 
quills, blue baga, red tapes, and staves, for spades, 
mattocks, crowbars, and colanders. Here was a mer- 
chant who had closed his counting-house, with his 
partyers and assistants; here was a storekeeper ; here 
was the master of an hotel; and here an ominous 
array of most doleful and grim-looking individuals pro- 
claumed themselves connected with the press; indubi- 
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tably they were none other than the patient workers 
who toil by twilght From the editor to the printer's 
devil, the whole staff of a New York journal emigrated 
to Califorma, presses stood still, types remamned in 
hopeless “pies,” and uncorrected proofs were aban- 
doned to the rats, for gold tempted all classes to its 
shrine, and even justices, naval and military officers, 
musicians, and farmers, left their gentler crafts to bore 
the rocks, and dig among the caverns of the Snowy 
Mountains, or to wash the mud and sift the glittennng 
sands of the Sacramento e 
Negro servants and labourers of all classes imme- 
diately assumed imperial airs, and demanded an 1m- 
perial rate of wages. The water at the San Francisco 
hotel, succumbing—reluctantly, no doubt—to circum- 
stances, found himself perfectly comfortable for some 
tume with a salary of nearly nine hundred a-year. 
Gold-scrapers, sieves, spades, shovels, and pickaxes, 
were sold for enormous sums, provisions were vended 
at Tanjore—faminc prices , and camp equipage, arms, 
horses, and liquors, could only be obtamed by those 
whose purses were heavy with the accunulation of 
former gains The traveller, with a party of com- 
panions, prepared well for their adventure, and were 
lucky enough to secure the services of a mechanic to 
furnish them with saddles, but visiting his workshop 
to order some alterations, saw posted on the door the 
laconic written notiee—“ Gone to the Diggins ” 
Journeying to the banks of the Sacramento, they 
overtook many huge wagon trains, Jaden with em:- 
grants to the gold regions, groups of horsemen and 
crowds of wen, women, and cluldren; whilst along the 
border were sprinkled uumerous tenements composed 
of rough wooden frames, covered with brown calico 
or cotton The gicat valley was peopled by an indus- 
trious multitude, some digging in holes, others waslung 
in the river beds, shaking pails and sieves; some 
erecting hanses, some dispensing provisions from 
stores, others changing the dust for coim—(the Jews 
monopolise this)—whilst all pursued through varied 
Tuenns One common ohjyect—gold Along the waters 
of the river, the masts of numerous vessels might be 
seen threading their way from the coast, and immense 
encampments studded the hill-slopes with hfe. ; 
On dry and level spots, the amateur diggers erected 
their tents under the trees Huge log-tires were kin- 
died, bowie knives cut the pork, spoons mixed the 
coffee , the meat was fried in oceans of its own fat, 
with soaked pilot bread, and tin pails, used in com- 
mon for gold washing and water boiling, foamed with 
the nch brown cream of the grateful beverage. An 
American “digger ” desoribes with much animation 
the scene he witnessed around, whilst engaged plea. 
santly devouring fat pork and swallowing hot coffee. 
The axe resounded, and the flames crackled m 
all directions through the valley as evening ap- 
proached, wiule contmual streams of new comers 
poured towards the mines. Hundreds of these were 
escaped or released convicts from New South Wales, 
whose appearance was that of so many demons broken 
from the infernal realms. Dressed indisooloured shirts, 
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ther ugly and wmpudent faces, says the Amencan, 
peered with cunning impudence from beneath flaming 
red caps, which from their ehape mht be the camp 
pudding-bag , around their waists circled greasy 
leathern belts, in which worked at ease a wooden 
handled sheath knife, used to blood of man and beast 
wiule, leaping through the flames of their camp tire 
with hideous yells, they completed at least a close cops 
of one of Pluto s ante-chambers 

The mght closes in the vast sea(tered camps re 
lapse into repose, the sound of digging, washing, and 
sifting ceases, the swarthy multitudes seek then 
various places of rest, or lie down sheltericss on stores 
of gold Lhe camp hres blaze dimly aud shed a lusid 
glare on tent and skeper, whilst the dark assem 
blages of bush formed bowers, canvass tenements 
calico frame houses, and mud huts minsied with the 
groves and strewn along the mver banks, with the 
thousands of prostrate forma, and the few groups o 
watchers, form a picture at once novel, wild and ro 
mantic Early dawn changes it all are agun astir 
The fires blaze up, the pots are on, the kettle hisses 
the frying pans sputter with their floating masses of 
pork, and a general demolition of bread, meat cofice 
and tobicco takes place ‘The meal as burried The 
whole valley wakes into activity very man seizes 
his implements Pots, kettles colanders ciowbairs 
and axcs are caught up, and thus armed, the whole 
host of gold diggirs pours out upon the plams val 
leya, aud hulls, to toil for another dav, and heap up 
a new accumulation of wealth 

Our American was a tradcr, and opened a store in 
the Culoma vall.y ‘ho great tent was pitched, and 
piled with merclrandie 4 broad counter, erected on 
barrels, was prepared in front 


by groups of diggers or others to purchase or look on 
Ascertaining the current prices, we dispose | of powder 
at sixteen dollirs a pound, percussion caps at twe 
dollars a hundred, or for w sterproof, cighs doliirs a 
quarter box, with small belt pistols froin thitty t vo to 
forty-eight, a rifle for a hundred, clip sheath and 
bowie knives at eight, ten, and sixtecn dollais, ind 
cigars at from seventy five cents to a dollar and a 
quaiter adozen The abundance of the gold aust and 
lumps 1n the possession of the miners was most won 
derful <A fellow clad mm greasy deer shin pants and 
hunting shirt, the wswal dress of the diggers, would 
purchase some article for an oxace or half ounce, and 
producing, from the folds of a sash o: bandherchict 
around him, an old deer skin pouch, untie the coarse 
string, and turn out the dust into our scales In this 
clumsy process more or less gold was spilled on the 
paper under the scales, and unless it was a considcr 
able quantity, they generally refused to receive it back, 
saying, ‘There s plenty more where that comes from ’”' 

At the nver banks, and scattered over the rough 
ground, im this portion of the region, spectacles of 
singular strangeness were presented Men with long 
a ST 
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handled shovels delved among clumpe of bashes, or 
by the side of large rocks, never raising their eyes for 
an instant, others, with pick and shovel, worked 
among stone and gravel, or with trowels searched 
under banks and roots of trees, where, it rewarded with 
small lumps of gold, ther eves kindled with sudden 
pleasure, and the scarch was more intently pursued 
lu the water, knee, or even waist decp, regardicss ot 
the shivering cold, others were washing the sand in 
tin pans or the common cradle rockcr, wiulst the sun 
pourcd a hot fuod upon their heads Lhe rocker is a 
wooden cradi. covered with a grating, in which the 
earth and water are thrown escaping through a con 
trivanee at the bottom which retains the gold Some 
are so large as to require five men to work them and 
with steady abour the thrilty miner rarely fails to pale 
up in his tent a store of ghitanng nehes, but what 
13 obtained with toil is spent in excess Parties of 
disgers coninudly throng to the steres to ciyoy oa 
burst, which means a few days of degrading rvel, 
drinking fcasting, wd profligacy brandy at halt an 
ounce and chunpagne at an ounce, 4 bottle arc swal 
lowed in profusion ard the mtoxicated wretches rush 
from place to place, brandishing bowie kaives, or 
shooting with the rifle at any fanucad mark, with the 
bal often not half home and the ramma in Others 
kapmng into the saddle and howlmg with frenzied 
excitement, mde ficicely through the tents in uny 
direction, wd are frequently thrown and nearly killed 
whilst oaths and blisphomy so fcartul that, as our 
Amcrioan well cvprcsses it, the rocks refused to coche 
them fall the an = Many of the mineis have spent as 
much as ten thousand dollars in two or three diva— 
answering all reimonstrance with = There 8 pleuty 


“Then arranging oul more, and when wi want it we can dig it” 
articles we prepared for trade and wert soon visited | 


Such were the scenes which were in 1549 to be 
witnessed from end to end of the geld region We 
have merely glanced at afew pictures and of these 
rithes suggested the outline than fillcd im the details 
But the reader $s imagination will dout tless carry him 
to those splendid v dic ys, those green hills and ghttcr 
ing mvers, where the waters are golden, where the 
sl teams with preeicus dust where every stream 1 
+ Pietolus and every ravine anosers chest) where 
lime his hoarded up his stores now opencd to the 
evc of man, where the Snowy Mecuntuns have 
rolled down their exhausthss wealth, and converted 
the whole region into one vast mune, whercn now 
merchants doctors, convicts parsons thieves artists, 
editors judges, soldiers, sailors, brokcn adventurers, 
blacklees and lawyers, dramatic ports beggars, me 
chauics and vazabonds of all classes and calibres, swarm 
as flies about carrion, delving washing, ser sping, toiling 
and sweating from morning till nizht—all falling down 
and bowing before the great idol of their worship, the 
golden calf of Mammon, as the multitudes of old 
Egypt laboured around the eternal pyramids, at the 
bidding of ther despotic hings 

One most singular circumstance is, that the Chi 
nese, who for unnumbered ages have been mterdicted 
from foreign settlement, have broken all old bonds, 
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erossed ten thousand muiles.of ocean, and located 
themselves in great numbers at San Francisco, 
wooden tenements brought from Hong Kong, occu- 
pying themselves, as usual, m cheating as well as 
house-building—both most lucrative employments in 
California. A complete hotel has been sent tlither 
from Antwerp : it consists of forty rooms, with furn- 
ture, all in cast-iron The whole takes to pieces when 
desired. Similar houses have been shipped from 
Liverpool; bat lodgings are nevertheless at a hugh 
premium, both in the towns and at the diggings. 
Remembering the vast and contmually rising tide 
of emigration that scts towards those golden shores, 
we cannot but regard with interest the plans for 
facilitating the transit of passengers. The voyage to 
New York offers, of course, every facility, but from 
thence to San Francisco, by way of Cape Horn, 1s a 
breadth of sea extending scventeen thousand muilcs, 
whilst the journey by the Panama Isthmus 1s only a 
third of that distance But the passage of this 
narrow link of land, connecting the South with the 
North American continent and Mexico, is now {tedious 
and diffiewt—open to long delays and vexatious ob- 
stacles. A company has, however, been chartered 
to connect, by a railway, the Atlantic with the Pacific 
Ocean. The contractors for the line, which 18 to be 
fifty miles m length, are pushing the accomplishment 
so vigorously, that a yeai 1s expected 10 complete thc 
undertaking, and the voyager from New York may 
then, instead of navigating the perilous sea that rolls 
round the head of Cape Horn, land at Chagres, place 
himself in a railway carriage, pull out his copy of the 
Anevwent Mariner, and ere he has scen the old man 
shrived, find himself at Panama, on the banks of the 
Pacific. It 1s a noble project, and its accomplishment 
will be one of the most splendid triumphs of human 
enterprise. To bore a tunnel through the earth be- 
neath a river 1s a wonderful thing, but to throw a 
bridge of iron, to be traversed by steam, between the | 
two mightiest oceans on the globe, will be a magnifi- 
cent achievement It will open an easy road from the 
Old and New Worlds to the shores of the land of gold 
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Canon pE Beaumakcualts, the French dramatist, 
was one of the most remarkable men of his day. He 
1s known in this country chiefly by his celebrated 
comedies, Le Barhter de Seville and Le Mariage de 
Figaro, or rather by the operas founded upon’ them, to 
which Mozart and Rossim contnbuted their beautiful 
music, and which have gained unbounded popularity 
in every country of Europe. These operas, however, 
delightful as they are, give but a faint idea of the 
spirit of the original Comedies. The Mariage de 
Figaro was produced a few years before the breaking 
out of the great Revolution of 1789, and is beheved 
to have had some share in bringing about that event, 
by the heenness with which it satirized the prevalent 
abuses in the government and the administration of 
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justice, and the dissolute manners of the aristocratic 
classes. The author had at first great difficulty in 
getting his play represented, and, long before its 
appearance, the expectations of the public were raised 
to the highest pitch. It continued to be acted with- 
out interruption for two years, not only in the capital, 
but ig all the provincial theatres, and its gibes and 
sarcasms against the nobility and official functionaries 
became proverbial expressions in every mouth Its 
satire has now lost its pomt, but we still read 1f with 
pleasure denved from the mgenuty of its Spanish 
plot, full of bustle and intrigue, and the wit and hive- 
liness of its dialogne It was turned into an Italian 
opera soon after its production, and its delicious music 
was one of the last efforts of the genius of Mozart. 

The hterary pursuits of Beaumarchais were not 
sufficient for the extraordinary activity of his mind 
He engaged in commercial speculations of great mag- 
nitude, onc of which was, supplying the government 
of the Umted States with arms, ammunition, and 
military stores, dung the war of independence with 
Great. Bntam At the beginning of the French 
Revolution he imported fire-arms for the use of the 
army, but his liberal principles and patnotism did 
not save him from the perils of the “ Reign of Terror ” 
Fallmg under suspicion, his property was confiscated, 
his person proscribed, and he escaped with difficulty 
from the fury of the revolutionary mob The dangers 
and sufferings of this period have been described by 
him ina work entitled Mes sex Kpoques, wntten with 
graphic power and full of mterest After hving some 
years in exile, he returned to France when the storms 
of the Revolution had subsided, and, having recovered 
some portion of his property, died at Paris, nm 1799 

This shght biographical sketch will serve as an in- 
troduction to the narrative given by M. de Beau- 
marchais himself of the pemls he underwent in the 
month of August, 1792. It 1s contamed mm a letter 
to Ins daughter Eugenia, at the Hague, whither he 
had sent his family for safety a short time before, 
while he himself remained at Paris. 

Paris, August 12, 1792. 

As I have promised to write to you during our 
separation, 1¢ 1s to you, my dear daughter, that I shall 
relate the events which have happened to me dunng 
the last three disastrous days.. 

On Wednesday morning, the 8th, I received a letter, 
in which a gentleman, who made no secret of his 
name, told me that he had called on me to inform me 
of a matter of great urgency which concerned me, 
and desired a meeting He came to my house ac- 
cordingly, and said that a band of tlurty ruffians had 
formed a plan to pillage my house on the night be- 
tween Thursday and Friday; that six men, dressed 
hke national guards or federates, were to come and 
demand, in the name of the municipality, that I should 
open my doors, under the pretext of a search for con- 
cealed arms The band were to follow, armed with 
pikes and with red bonnets on their heads, like zealous 
citizens. They were to shut up my domestics in the 
kitchen or cellars, threatening to murder every one 
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who uttered a word; and then they were to ask me, 
with a dagger at my throat, what had become of the 
800,000 francs, which, the gentleman said, they 
believed I had received from the national treasury 

“In fine,” added this worthy man, “they have made 
me privy to the plot, threatening death to every onc 
who should reveal it. I give you my name, my pro- 
fession, my residence; take your precautions, but do 
not expose my life in return for the »mportant warning 
which my esteem for you has led me to give you.” 

After having thanked him warmly, I wrote to M 
Pétion, as chief magistrate of the city, to demand a 
safeguard. I handed my letter to his porter, but re- 
ceived no answer 


I shall say nothing of the ternble events of Friday ,* 


you will learn them from the newspapers. In the 
evening, seeing the soldiers and people returning, dis- 
charging their muskets, and firing off petards, I con- 
cluded that all was quiet, and passed the might at 
home 
« On Saturday, the llth, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, 2 min came to tell me that the women of 
the Port St Paul were going to bring the people upon 
me, excited by false information, that there were arms 
in my house, in the pretended vaults which have been 
so often imagined, and the suspicion of which has not 
been destroyed by three or four previous visits And 
this, my dear cluld, 1s one of the fruits of calumny 
falsehoods, exposed ever so completely, leave obscure 
reminiscences, which base enemies revive in troubled 
times, for these are the times, my daughter, when 
the most cowardly revenge is taken with impunity 

On this intimation, I threw open every part of my 
house, bareaus, cupboards, rooms, and closets, being 
resolved to surrender my person and my house to the 
severe inquisition with wach I was threatened, but 
when the multitude appeared, their noise and clamour 
was so loud, that my alarmed friends would not allow 
me to go down, and entreated me to save, at least, 
my person 

While the mob was clamourmg for the opening of 
the outer gates, my friends forced me to retire by the 
upper end of the garden, but a man whio had been set 
to watch called out, “There he 1s, running away!” 
though I was walking slowly. He ran to report my 
fight to the people asserttbled at the gate. I only 
doubled my pace, but the women, ten times more 
cruel than the men in such scenes, started off m pur- 
sult of me. 

It is certam, my Eugenia, that they would have 
torn your poor father 1n pieces if he had not got the 
start of them, for, the search not having been made, 
nothing could have put 1t out of their heads that I fled 
as acriminal. Such was the consequence of my weak- 
ness in following an advice dictated by fear, mstead of 
remaining coolly, as I had determined to do. I got 
into a friend’s house, of which the door was re-closed, 


(1) The memorable 10th of August, the day on whch the 
Tuileries were stormed, the brave and faithful Swiss Guards 
eeaocsiiia to a man, and the last blow given to the Monarchy of 

ance. 


in a street which, forming an angle with that in which 
these cruel women were running, saved me from their 
pursuit, though I contmued to hear their horrible 
cries. 

While I remained shut up in my place of refuge, 
thirty thousand souls were in my house, in which, 
from cellar to garret, smiths opencd every lock, 
masons raised the stones of the floors, and perforated 
the walls with holes, while others dug the garden down 
to the virgin earth, all of them passing and repassing 
twenty times through every room, but some of them 
saying, to the great disappointment of the thieves, 
who were there in hundreds, “ If nothing 1s found 
here that belongs to our search, the first that touches 
the slightest article of furmture shall be hanged with- 
out mercy, and hacked in pieces by our hands” At 
length, after seven hours of the strictest search, the 
crowd dispersed under the orders of some one who led 
them My servants swept away dust of an mch 
thick, but not a pm was lost. The children pillaged 
the green frut—TI could have wished it mper for their 
sake—there 1s no malice at ther age. A woman in 
the garden gathered a flower, she got twenty huffets 
for her pains, and naniowly escnped being ducked in 
the basin. 

I returned home. They had had the attention to 
draw up a report, garnished with a hundred sig- 
natures, which attested that nothing suspicious had 
been found m my possession. I dined as af nothing 
had happened My servants, who had all behaved 
admirably, gave me all the particulars 

“Sur,” said one, “‘ they were twenty times in the 
cellars without dimkimg a single glass of wine ” 

“ They emptied the water but in the kitchen,” said 
another, “ and I rinsed the glasses for them.” 

* They :ummaged all the lmen-presses,” said one of 
the maids, “ and not a towel 1s missing ” 

“One of them,” said another, “ came to apprise me 
that your watch was at your bed’s head, and there it 
is, Sir! Your spectacles, your pens and pencils, were 
on your writing table, and not an article has becn 
touched ” 

But now I come to the termble mght I have already 
mentioned to you. 

Whule walking in the garden with some friends, on 
Saturday, 1n the dusk of the evening, somebody said, 
* Upon my word, Sir, after what has happened, there 
can be no harm im your passing the mght here” My 
answer was, ‘“‘ Very truc, but neither can there be 
any harm m my passing it elsewhere. It 1s not the 
people I fear; they are disabused with respect to 
me; but this information that I have received, of an 
association of iobbers to plunder me one of these 
nights, makes me fear that, in the crowd which has 
been m my house, they may have devised the means 
of entering it m the might. In short, I have a desire 
to go and pass a quiet might in the louse of our good 
frend m the Aue des Zrow Pavilions, while he is in 
the country. Go, Francois, and put on his bed a pair 
of sheets for me.” 

I supped; fortunately, I ate little; and then I set 
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out in the dark for the Rue des Trois Pavilions, satis- 
fying myself, from time to time, that nobody was fol- 
lowing me. 

My servant having left me to return home, the 
atreet-door being well barred and bolted, and a do- 
mestic of my fnend’s m the house with me, I went to 
sleep. At midnight, the servant, in lus shirt, and in 
great alarm, came into the bed-room. 

“* Sir,” he said, “ get up, the mob are in search of 
you, and are knocking as if they would break open the 
door. You have been betrayed at home, and tlus 
house is going to be pillaged.” 

While he was speaking, the multitude were thun- 
dering at the door I was only half-awake, and the 
man’s terror infected me. I put on my coat without 
my waistcoat; and thrust my feet into my slippers 

“Is there any way,” I said, “by which I can get 
out P” 

“None, Sir; but make haste, for they will break 
down the door. Ah, what will my master say '” 

He will not say anything, my fnend, for I am 
going to surrender myself, so that they may respect 
the house. Go, open the door, and I shall go down 
with you.” 

While he went down stairs, I opened a window in 
the first floor, which looked into the Rue du Pure 
Royal. There was on the balcony a lamp which 
showed me, through the blinds, that the sticet was 
full of people A frantic desire that seized me to leap 
from the window, left me at the moment I was about 
to do 1t =I went down trembling, to the kitchen 
at the bottom of the court yard , and, looking through 
the window, I saw the door at length open I saw 
blue coats, pikes, men in they shurt-sleeves, pouring 
into the house; women were yelling m the street 
The domestic came to me, looking for candles, and 
said im a smothered voice, 

“ Ah, 1¢ is really you they want !” 

“ Well, they will fiud me here.” 

Adjoimng the kitchen there is a kind of store- 
room with a jarge press for earthenware, the doors of 
which were open. As a last refuge, my child, your 
poor father placed huimeelf belund one of the leaves, 
aud there I stood, leanmg on my cane, with the door 
of the room only half closed, while the search began 

Through the open windows that looked into the 
court, J saw candles moving about, up-stairs and 
down, from room to room. I heard footsteps above 
my head; the court was guarded, the st:eet-door 
open, and I, on tiptoe and holding my breath, laboured 

to regain coolness and presence of mind I hada 
brace of pistols in my pockets, and I debated with 
myself whether [ should use them. I came to the 
conclusion, that, 1f I did, I should be cut to pieces on 
the spot, and should hasten my death by an hour, 
while | depnved myself of the last chance of erymg 
for help, and perhaps obtamung it, by calling out my 
name as they were dragging me to the Horel de Mlle. 
While I was thus calculating chances, a light came 
near the spot where I stood, and I heard the door of 
my hiding-place drawn close; a movement which I 
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ascribed to the good domestic, who seized the oppos- 
tunity of thus dimiuuishing my danger. The most 
profound silence reigned , I saw, through the windows 
of the first floor, that they were opening all the preases 
and cupboards. Then I thought I had found the 
meaning of all these mddles. The robbers, I sud to 
myself, have been to my house, they have forced my 
servants, on pain of death, to tell where I am, they 


;@re come hither in consequence; and findmg this 


house as good for plundering as my own, they are 
reserving me for their last object, sure that I cannot 
escape them. 

Then my sad thoughts turned to your mother, and 
you, and my poor sisters I sad with a sigh, “ My 
child is safe, I am old, my hfe 1s worth little, and my 
death will at most anticipate by a few years the course 
of nature , but my child and her mother are m safety ,” 
and tears flowed from my eyes. Comforted by these 
1eflections, I endeavoured to prepare for the death I 
thought so nearme At length I became exhausted 
by such violent agitation, and sank into a state of 
apathy I gazed mechanically on the lights as they 
went and came I said from time to time, “ The 
moment zpproaches,” but I felt hke a man m a 
dream, or one whose thoughts begin to wander , for 
I had been four hours in a violent state before it 
changed to this death-hke composure. Feeling weak, 
I sat down upon a bench, and there I waited my doom 
without apy further emotion. 

While m this horrible waking dream, I heard the 
noise grow louder, it drew near, and I placed myself 
instinctively behind the foldmg-door of the «press by 
way of screen The door opened, my face was 
bathed in a cold sweat, and I felt my strength ex- 
hausted 

I saw the servant come towards me m his shut, 

2th a candle in his hand. 

“Come, Sir,” he said, “some one is asking for you.” 

“ What! you will give me up, thenP I shall go 
without you Who wants me ”’ 

““M Gaudin, your cash-keeper.” 

* ‘What do you say about my cash-keeper ?” 

“ He 1s there—with those gentlemen.” 

I thought my reason had forsaken me, and that I 
was under some delusion. My haw was dripping; 
my face streamed like a fountain 

““Come,” said the domestic; ‘‘come—it 1s not 
you they are seeking. M. Gudin will explain every 
thing ” 

Unable to attach any meanmg to the words that 
fell upon my bewildered ear, I followed the servant 
up stairs There I found M. Gudin in his umform of 
a National Guard, and armed with his musket, along 
with some other persons. 

“What chance has brought yon here?” cried J, 
astonished to see him. 

“ A chance, Sir, as strange as that which brought 
you here the very day that an order was issued to 
search this house on mformation of concealed arms,” 

“ Ah, my poor fmend!” I oried, “ you have base 
enemies qs well as I.” 
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Being no longer under the necessity of keeping up 
my powers, they now gave way entirely. I sank 
down on the bed in which I had been sleeping when 
the alarm began. When I recovered myself, M. Gudin 
gave me the following explanation.— 

“ At eleven o'clock at night, anxious to know if 
our quarter was guarded by patroles, I took my 
uniform, musket, and sabre, and went into the streets 
in spite of the advice of my son. I fell m with a 
patrole, who, knowing me, asked me to accompany 
them. I agreed, the more willingly, as this gentleman, 
whom you see in the uniform of the National Guard, 
18 the confectioner who lives opposite your windows— 
M. Gibé, in short.” 

Upon my word, my poor girl, I rubbed my forehead 
to convince myself that 1 was awake 

* But why,” sad I to M. Gudin, “if it 1s really 
you I speak to, why did you leave me for four 
hours im the agony of death, without once coming 
near me P” 

“T am going to astonish you still more,” he 
answered ‘“ Seeing that the party were marching m 
double quick time, 1 observed that this was not the 
way to patrol. ‘We are not patrolling,’ they said, 
‘ we are going to make a seizure’ I saw them arrive 
at the Rue dw Pare Royal, and then my heart began 
to beat when I found myself so neur you When we 
turned into the Rue des Pacillons, and came m front 
uf this house, where we now are, the word was given, 
‘Halt!’ Good God! said I to myself, by what fatality 
am I among those who are come to arrest M Beau- 
marchaisP I, too, thought myself im a dream, but 
contained myself to see how it would end The 
servant opened the door, and started back with sur- 
prise when he saw me among these gentlemen He 
thought that I shared in the treachery which he sus- 
pected in your household. The order given by the sec- 
uon, to search this house for concealed arms, was read.” 

“Then why,” cried I, “ did you not instantly fly to 
me ? Why had you no pity for my condition ?” 

“* My terror was only increased by what 1 heard,” 
said Gudin; “1 did not, know whether there might, or 
might not, be arms in the house, and I saw that, if 
anything were found, your having shut yourself up 
here might be the cause of your destruction. While 
the search was gomg on, I found un opportunity to 
whisper the servant, ‘Is your master’s friend im the 
house?’ ‘He 1s,’ was the answer. ‘But where 1s 
he’? ‘I have no notion where,’ agai answered the 
servant, He was employed im lighting the searchers, 
and could not leave them JI slipped, m the dark, 
uito your bed-room, and groped about in search of 
you, calling your name softly, but you were else- 
where, and I had no idea where I could find you At 
length, when the search was over, and I was sure that 
calumny had missed its am, I mformed all these 
gentlemen how it happened that you had concealed 
yourself m this house, and their astonshment was 
as great as ours. Now it 1s all over, thank heaven, 
go to bed again, Sir, try to sleep,—you must have 
much need of it.” 


The visitors, having drawn up a report of their 
search, went away, telling the people that the house 
was free from suspicion The women, enraged that 
nothing had been found, insisted that the search had 
been bad, and that they would make the discovery m 
five minutes They wished to force their way ito 
the house, but the Commussary ordered the door to 
be shut in their faces Thus ended my troubles, but 
I was overcome with fatigue and weakneas. 

While I reflected on all the meredible chances 
which had concurred to compose this thousand and 
second night of the Arabian tales, I said to myself, 
‘I shall wnte it down; twenty people will attest its 
truth, nobody will beheve it, and every body will be 
inthe mght” All the princtpal features of my hfe 
have had a tinge of singularity, but this surpasses 
them all The horrid truth w bke a wild dream, if 
anything can make it credible, 1t 1s the impossibility 
of beheving that any one could have imagined so 
improbable a tale 

But I learned next day, that elderly men, long 
resident im this quiet quarter that had never belore 
been disturbed by any thing, hearmg this fnghtful 
tumult im the Laight, had in their terior endenvowcd 
to escape, and leapmg m their slurts over garden walls, 
had alarmed their neighbours in the Rue de fa Perle, 
by cries to them to save their lives One of them had 
broken his leg The fright had spread, and of all 
the people of the quarter, your father, who had the 
greatest reason for fear, was perhaps the only person 
who finshed m his bed a mght so full of dread 

Such, my Eugema, are the details 1 promised m 
my last letter to your mother. A man of less firm- 
ness and less experience in danger and misfortune, 
would have died outright of sheer terror Coolness 
aud prudence have saved me fiom many dangers, 
here I owed my safety to mere chance. But how 
often did 1 say to mvyscll, as 1 was falling asleep in 
the mormng; “ Oh, how joyfully shall I embrace my 
child, if che 18 not deprived of her father by events 
still more termble and disastrous !” 

Caron DE BeavmaBcnals. 


SALT IN THE SEA. 


THE amount of common salt in all the oceans is 
estimated by Schaufhault at 3,051,342 cubit geo- 
graphical miles ‘I'his would be about five times 
more than the mass of the Alps, and only one-third 
less than that of the Himalaya. The sulphate of 
soda equals 633,644 36 cubic miles, or is equal to 
the mass of the Alps, the chloride of magnesium, 
441,811 80 cubic miles, the lime-salts 109,339-44 
cubic miles. The above supposes the mean depth to 
be but 300 metres, as estimated by Humboldt. Ad- 
mitting with Laplace, that the mean depth is 1000 
metres, which is more probable, the mass of marine 
salt will be more than double the mass of the Hima- 
laya.—Sileman’s Journal. 
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LINES 


ON THE LAMENTED DEATH OF ADELAIDE, QUEEN DOWAGER 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tou art gone to where the righteous 
Shine with cverlasting light , 

Thou hast pass'd the gloomy precincts 
Of the grave’s sepuichral night 


When the pomp of earthly station 
Faded from thy Queenly brow, 

Thou attained a crown immortal, 
And it rests upon thee now. 


Such, at least, thy life's long tenour 
Of laborious duties prove , 

And thy dying affirmation 
Of a Saviour's saving love 


Many a tearful eye shall mourn thee, 
Many a subie garb shall bear 
Witness to the orphan s sorrow, 
And the widow's silent prayer. 


They have drawn a circlet round thee 
Bnyghter than the purest gem , 
Like Cornelia’s Prces jewels, 
They surround thy diadem 


When the ruby pales its lustre, 
And the sapphuire’s fires grow dim, 
They shall shine, as time advances, 
They shall chant the glorious hymn . 


The redeem‘d ones, whom thy efforts 
Snatch'd from miscry and erime , 
Who have reach’d with thee the haven, 
And escaped the storms of time ! 


WILLIAM ETTY. 
BY T. W. NEWTON. 


Tue lamented death of Mr Etty has left a great 
void in the world of art The position which he oecu- 
pied, there 1s no one to fill Great minds doubtless 
exist, to command our admiration and reverence, but 
on the path which he made so peculiarly his own, no 
one will dare to tread As acolounst he stood first 
among painters, and in his own person raised the 
English school to the level of the old Venetian He 
was gifted with a mind radiant with the brightest 
visions of poesy ; and the products of his magmation 
—embodied on the canvas by a hand skilled in 
portraying the manifold graces of the human form, and 
with a pencil steeped in gorgeous hues that rivalled 
Italian sunsets—were things of beauty, wluch, once 
seen, became “joys for ever ” 

The late William Etty was born at York on the 
10th of March, 1787. His father was a miller, and 
carried on the trade of a confectioner also. The 
mill occupied by him at the time of the birth of his 
son was standing until very lately, when it became 
the property of the Recorder of York, who pulled it 
down, and erected a mansion near the site. From his 
own description we find that, at a very early age, he 
was seized with a passion for sketching,—sometimes 
with chalk on the rough beams and flooring of the 
tiill,~and that the promise of a box of colours 
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delighted him beyond expression. When we call to 
mind that it was im an old mill that the boyhood of 
Rembrandt was passed, and that the stray gleams of 
hight which penetrated into the dark internor founded 
1n him those deep-laid principles of chiar-oscuro which 
made him the master of his own and of succeeding 
ages, we cannot but conclude that a similar scene 
was not without its due influence upon a mind as 
ardent and aspiring as young Eitty’s. 

From his home, and from his favounte pursuit, 
however, he was soon to be removed. His parents 
treated with indifference his youthful essays at draw- 
ing, and entertained no conception of the bnght de- 
stiny which awaited him On the 8th of October, 
1798, being then under twelve years of age, he was 
taken to Llull, and apprenticed to the printing trade 
in the office of Mr Peck of that town There he 
continued until the expiration of his term of seven 
years, workmg during the greater part of that time 
most laboriously, and, as he was engaged on the 
Hull Packet newspaper, even Sundays were not 
exempt from tou. An ordinary mind, suddenly 
arrested in the pursuit of a favourite object, would 
have sunk under a check so dispiriting 1n 1ts influence 
as this, but, im the case of Etty, no opposimg cir- 
cumstances for a moment banished his deep-rooted 
passion, but only caused lim to pant more ardently 
for the time of his freedom, and cling with greater 
tenacity to the hope of one day becoming a painter. 

On the 23d of October, 1805, he completed his 
period of servitude; and, after working as a journey- 
man for three weeks, a letter arnved, not unexpectedly, 
callmg him to London ‘This was from his uncle, Mr 
Wuham Etty, of the firm of Bodley, Etty & Bodley, 
Lomhard Strect, who, himself skilled in drawing, 
had not been unobservant of the natural bent of the 
mind of his nephew Under his roof young Etty con- 
tinued for some tame, copying engravings, or making 
small sketches from nature; but lis first serious 
labours in art began in Gianelli’s plaster-mage manu- 
factory m Cock-lane, Smithfield, a spot celebrated in 
the annals of popular delusion, but rendered worthier 
of note by the visit of Dr Johnson and the pamphlet 
of QOhver Goldsmith In the workshop of this 
Italhan modeller he laboured with untirmg zeal,— 
often when the wimtry winds were drifting the snow 
through its rudely-constructed doors and windows. 
Here he drew, with much success, a Cupid and 
Psyche, from the antique; and, furnished with an 
introductory letter, he carned his drawing, with 
fear and trembling, to Mr Opie. Fortunately, it 
met with that great man’s approval, and, after 
treating the young artist with much kindness, he 
gave him a commendatory letter to Fuseli,—Fuseli, 
whose delineations of the terrible had mvested him 
with a mystery like that ascribed to Dante,—by 
whom he was immediately appointed a probationer in 
Somerset House. Collins, a devout worshipper of 
nature in her simplest forms, was entered as a 
probationer the same week. Etty had now realized 
one of lis bygone dreams, that of drawing in the 
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Royal Academy. He laboured as hard as he had 
ever done in the time of his servitude, devoting all 
his days to drawing, and his nights to pamting; a 
practice which he continued in after years, and which 
has been a favounte habit of many painters from the 
time of Tintoretto, as from lamp-light it 1s possible to 
derive a greater breadth of shadow and depth of tone 
r At this period he drew the “Torso” of Michael 
Angelo and the Laocoon Shortly after, he was 
placed by his uncle under the tuition of Sir ‘Thomas 
Lawrence, in whose house he resided for a year, beng 
engaged m copying the pictures of lis master, an 
occupation too hmited for his ambitious spint. On 
leaving Sir Thomas Lawrence, he devoted himself 
principally to copymg from the old masters, and to the 
practice of that beautiful system of colouring which at 
the time called for the approbation of Fusel, and 
afterwards placed him at the head of English colounsts 
Filled with visions of success, he now sent six 
pictures, on which he had bestowed much labour and 
expense, to the exhibition But, alas! with what 
feelings of disappointment and sclf-humihation did he 
find that not one of them was accepted Some others 
which he had sent to the Bnitish Institution ex- 
perienced a similar fate. This convinced him, on 
reflection, that there was a radical defect in his 
pictures yet to be conquered. Accordingly, with 
that characteristic energy which nothing could daunt, 
by unwearied appheation, he perfected himself m a 


scientific knowledge of the anatomical construction of spot which was the goal of Ins wishes. 


the human frame, to the want of which he attributed 
the failure of his pamtings. And now brighter days 
began to dawn A “ Ganymede” which he pamted 
attracted much attention, and he was complimented 
by Mr West and by the President Sir Martm Shee 
This emboldened lim to greater exertion, and he 
produced, on a larger scale than the former, “The 
Coral Finders ,—Venus and her youthful attendants 
arriviug at the Isle of Paphos,” a work which, for 
brilliant colourmng and classic purity of invention, 
nay be ranked with the chefs-d’ceuvres of the school 
of Venice It was exlubited in the Royal Academy 
in 1820, and gamed him a commission for another 
picture, ‘Cleopatra on the Cydnus,” which rivalled 
vis predecessor As an mstance of the increase of 
value which time gives to works of art, we may men- 
tion, that the artast received for the “ Cleopatra” two 
handred gumeas in 1822, and that the same pictuie 
was purchased in 1848 for one thousand ponnds 
In the summer of 1822 he left England for Italy, 
passimg through Paris. When he reached Rome, 
he found the weather unusually hot, and malaria 
, which induced him to retire for a time to 
Naples. ‘There he passed the time in a manner con- 
genial with his refined taste, visiting Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, Baz, Pozzuoh, and other places of note 
in that lovely region. He pursued his artistic studies 
in the Museum at Naples; and, in the sea-shore 
gardens of the Villa Reale, he drew the celebrated 
‘Tauro Farnese.” Before leaving that part of Italy, 
he ascended Vesuvius, while the mountam was in a 
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state of eruption. He passed a whole night, not 
without peril, in watching the mghty throes of that 
fearful volcano ; and descended just as the dawn of a 
summer’s morning unfolded the beauties of the city 
and bay of Naples. 
The malaria having subsided, he started for the 
Eternal City. Rome, with its glorious Instorical 
associations, its mighty architectural relics, its 
sculptures and its pamtings, furmshed uulimited 
materials to the fertile mind of Etty. Nothing of 
i interest was overlooked by him, and, with the deep 
soul-worship of a congenial spirit, he felt at the same 
thme humbled and inspired in the presence of the 
world-famous creations of art so profusely spread 
around lim. He pamted im the Borghese Palace, im 
the Camtol, and the Vatican, devoting himself chiefly 
to copying from Michael Angelo and Raffaele. Lie 
also studied the Laocoon, the Apollo Belvidere, and 
the Cupid and Psyche, and paid occasivnal visits to 
Tivoli, Albano and Frescat:. 
But even in Rome, the mighty metropolis, where— 


The very dust we tread stirs as with hie; 
And not a breath but from the ground sends up 
Something of hum iw crandeur— 


his thoughts wee turning to that * gloious City in 
the Sea,” in whose bosom were deposited the ticasures 
Which he idolized, the glowing productions of the 
school of Veuice Le was not long m reaching the 
© Venczia, 
eara Venezia,” he exclaims, kindling at the recollection 
of bygone days, “ thy pictured glomes haunt my 
fancy now! Venice, the birthplace and cradle of colour, 
the hope and idol of my professional life, its towers 
and campancll’s 1ismg like exhalations fiom the 
bosom of the Lagunas, the Queen of Isles. J hear the 
bells from the towers thereof , maik well her bulwarks; 
the gondola glides, the daik gondola. Stanzas of 
Tasso aud Ariosto are sung beneath my windows , the 
scene enchants me, even im a dull day im November. 
I felt at home most wn Venice, though 1 huew not a 
soul” Here, then, surrounded by the master pieces of 
Titian, Tintoretto, Bassano, Bonifacio, and all the 
* radiant glories of that beloved city,” he gave himself 
up to that mental luxury which results from the 
Inghest appreciation of art. We pursued huis studies 
with increased vigour, and the Academy elected him an 
honorary member Making Venice hus head quar- 
ters, he visited every spot invested with natural or 
historic interest. Bologna and Ferrara, Mantua and 
the “ smooth-glding” Mincius, and Verona, where 
Juliet hes, by turns claimed lus attention 

Iie now determined to visit Florence, for the pur- 
pose of copying, life-size, the celebrated “ Venus” of 
Titian. Wath the assistance of fnends, after several 
days’ delay, he succeeded mm obtaining the requisite 
permission to copy in the Tribune. All who have 
compared with the original the picture which he then 
drew, admire its fidehty and beauty. On completing 
his Tytian, and some less important subjects, he went 
again to Venice, where he contimued for some time; 
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and then began to think of returning to England 
He set out from Italy with that feeling of regret which 
all experience in leaving who have sojourned in 
that lovely land. 

From Italy he went to France, and spent a short 
time in Paris, copying in the Louvre He arrived m 
England in 1824, with an immense collection of 
finished studies and sketches, the result, for the most 
part, of two years’ indefatigable labour 1 the countries 
where the miglitiest in art were born, where they 
flourished, and where they died. 

The n'ght after his arrival he was at his duties in 
the Roval Academy, and the happy result of foreign 
travel on his mind was visible in the beautiful picture 
of * Pandora crowned by the Seasons,” which he soon 
after exlubited At the next c'ection, the Academy 
chose him an Associate, m opposition to Mr Allan, 
now Sir William Allan, President of the Scottish 
Royal Academy In a letter to Wilkie, written at 
this time, Sir Thomas Lawrence observes, “You know 
the claims of Mr Etty, and how much he may be 
said to be a child of the Royal Academy ;—educated 
in it, 1t8 most assiduous student, a former pupil of 
its President, and a man of the most blameless life, 
modest aud natural manners ” 

From this period he painted with wonderful rapidity 
almost up to the ond of Ins life The walls of the 
Exinbition wereennched year after year with paintings, 
the finished beauty of which was matter of surpiise 
considering ther number and vaiety of subject 
With the exception of Rubens, perhaps there never 
was a genius more prolific The enumeration of Ins 
works would fill a volume A few of the principal 
may be named, without regard to order—‘ The Origin 
of Marnage,” “The History of Judith,” “The Judg- 
ment of Paris,” “ The Combat,” “ Hero and Leande:,” 
* Benaiah, David’s Chief Captam,” “ Ulysses and the 
Syrens,” “Joan of Arc,” “A Bivouae of Cupid,” 
*Phedria and Cymochles,” and “ Woman pleading 
for the Vanquished ” Not only were these bought 
up with avidity, and realized high pnees, but all 
his works have been eagerly sought fo. , and so Iigh 
do they now stand in public opmion, that it 1s un- 
possible to guess what sums may have to be paid 
hereafter for even the sma'lést production 

In 1828 Mr Etty was elected Roval Academician 
In 1830 he paid another visit to Paris, in company 
with some frien!s. While resident there, the Three 
Days Revolution of July burst on the city with fearful 
violence. He was engaged at the time in copying m 
the Louvre, and his daily walk from his residence was 
beset with dangers and horrors. But nothing could 
induce him to stay within doors. His conduct at this 
time forms an admirable illustration of the triumph of 
mind over material circumstance While an infuriated 
populace was raging round the walls of the Louvre, 
and the artillery was thundering on them from the 
Pout Neuf, within, the painter was pursuing his 
peaceful calling, disturbed only by the grapeshot that 
shattered the windows of lus study. 

He speedily retuined to England, however, happy 
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in escaping the wild excitement of the French metro- 
polis. He settled in London, residing chiefly in Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi, and painted and studied with 
untinng enthusiasm. Indeed, almost to the last, he 
was as constant an attendant in the ‘Life’ study as 
if he were a mere novice im the art. 

In June of past year a selection of his works 
formed the second exhuhitiun of the works of Bri- 
tish Painters at the Society of Arts in the Adelphi 
One hundred and thirty pictures then graced the 
walls of that valuable institution, some of which were 
his most successful efforts On a small picture 
of “Cupid sheltering his Darling from the Approachin 
Storm,” appeared the earhest date, 1822. “ Cupil 
ana Shell,” “ The Mourner,” “ Nymph after Bathing,” 
and some others, were then first exubited The 
public had not: till that time witnessed so glorious an 
assemblage of paitings, the brilliant emanations of 
one mind 

He had been for some time in declining health, 
when, about a year and a half ago, he retired to York, 
for the benefit of his native ai, and purchased a house 
in Coney Street. The exluhition in June had neces- 
sarily demanded Ins presence m London, but was an 
exertion which he was il able to bear He had been 
labourmeg for a long time under a disease of the heart, 
and he expired, somewhat suddenly, at lus residence 
in York, on the 13th of November last, at the age of 
siity-three, universally 1¢egretted ‘The admuation 
with which he was regarded in his native place, was 
testified by the profound respect paid to h:s memory, 
when his remaims were taken to their final resting- 
place in the church-yard of Samt Olave’s, Mary Gate 
The funeral procession comprised a vast number of 
persons on foot aud in carriages, among whon were 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation, the Council of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and the pupils of the 
York Government School of Design. As the mournful 
company passed along the principal streets, most of 
the shops were closed, and the death-hell of the 
Minster proclaimed to York that its most illustrious 
citizen had departed We perceive with pleasure that 
lus fellow-townsmen contemplate erecting a statue to 
lus memory. 

In private life there was no one more esteemed 
Always humorous, he was an agreeable companion ; 
while his ordimary conversation was remarkable for a 
poetical expression perfectly natural and unaffected 
Remembering the struggles and disappointments of 
his own early days, he was ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to those in need. He was deeply imbued, 
from Ins earliest days, with the spit of religion, and 
was rigorous in the duties of Divme Worslup. He 
took great interest in the establishment and progress 
of the York Government School of Design; and in 
the preservation of the antiquities of his native city. 
When a great portion of the noble cathedral was de- 
stroyed by fire, he was one of those most active in pro- 
moting its restoration One weak point of character, for 
which he was always remarkable, as he himself 1iforms 
us, was a tendency to “ fall in love!” Alfieri asserts, 
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that this propensity, shown in early life, is “an 
unerring sign of a soul formed for the Fme Arts ” 
The truth of this assertion Etty would seem to have 
illustrated ; but why, possessmmg this amiable quali- 
fication, he was never married, 1s a problem which we 
must leave to our fair readers to solve. 

Unlike his master, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr 
Etty amassed a great fortune , and is an instance, not 
of daily occurrence, of the alliance of prudence and 
genius. It 1s not uninteresting to know, that he has 
a brother stall living, who bought him, when a child, 
his first box of water colours. 

In style Mr Etty has been said by some to resemble 
Rubens To us he seems to have followed no one 
master, but rather to have formed a style for himself 
out of the collected beauties of the Venetian school 
His delineations of the nude, especially in the female 
form, possess a beauty which we vainly seek m the 
works of Rubens Like Titian, he has produced but 
few landscapes, preferring to exercise his powers in 
the development of the human form; but the scenes 
which form his back grounds,—the woods, streams, 
meadows, flowers, and skies, — present the most 
gionons aspects of the earth and heavens 

There are still extant many rough draughts and 
sketches, executed durmg his apprenticeship, which 
display a bold and skilful drawmg They were pro- 
bably his only solace in that busy penod His 
earliest exhibited works were ‘Telemachus rescuing 
the Princess Antiope from the fury of the Wald 
Boar,” and “Pram supplicating Achilles for the 
body of Hector” They were m Somerset House m 
1811, but drew no particular attention ‘The Vernon 
Gallery contains eleven of his pictures, two of which, 
“‘Bathers surprised by a Swan,” and “ Youth at the 
Prow and Pleasure at the Helm,” may be classed with 
his most felicitous efforts 

His auto-biographical sketch, addressed 1n letters to 
a relative, which appeared some montns ago in the 
** Art Journal,” is the record of a life wholly devoted 
to art, and 1s equally remarkable for 1ts moral axioms 
and its elegant diction 

The Heathen Mythology, “The Thad,” and ‘ The 
Faene Queen,” were the chief sources of his 
inspiration And what visions of loveliness has he 
presented to our gaze! Scenes wluch a Grecian 
poet of the antique time might have dreamed on the 
banks of Cephisus .—Wood-nymphs sheltering from 
noon-tide heat in the depths of impenetrable forests , 
laughing natads frolicking with swans, summer bathers 
in lily-covered lakes , goddesses combing their tresses 
before mirrors of steel, or floating, 1 burnished shups, 
on the bosom of waters flushed with crimson sunsets 

There is no pamter whose absence tiom the exhu- 
bition of the Royal Academy will be more deeply 
deplored. When from amidst that bngnt assemblage 
of the creations of native gemus we nuss the “old 
famihar faces,” we shall feel that a spell, wich held 
us in delicious thraldom, 1s dissolved, and that a spint, 
whose mission was to charm us from the realities of 


life, has passed from the earth for ever. 
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Tue vicissitudes of life furnish every branch of lite- 
rature with its most affecting subject. Scripture often 
adverts to them, and they are recorded so frequently 
in the pages of bistory and biography as to strike the 
most careless reader The poet and the novelist 
make them the theme of their most touching passages, 
and the philosopher of his most impressive lessons ; 
and all are naturally led to contrast their continual 
recurrence with the course of that happier state of 
existence, where, in the midst of endless variety, no 
change can interpose to mar felicity The great un- 
certainty of the attainment of the most insignificant 
ihject 13 so plain to us all, that we feel with Sterne, 
‘that the most hkely causes disappoint and fail of 
produemg for us the effect which we wished and 
naturally expected from them ” 

We need not look beyond our own days for Changes 
and Chances quite astounding Within less than two 
vears we have seen kings doffing their crowns and 
laying down their seeptres so repeatedly, that the 
sight has become perfectly familiar, and these re- 
markable events have been marked by trifling, but 
significant incidents, which have been appropnately 
called signs of the times, and are similar to those 
which are desciibed as having taken place when Louis 
XVI was dethroned and executed Ballad singers at 
that tine adapting their revolutionary songs to the same 
airs to which they had chanted their loyal ditties; the 
itinerant venders of goods, as they cried them through 
the streets, throwing ma phrase to show which way 
the tide had turned, thus, the fruit which had been 
loudly called through the public ways as “the plums 
of Queen Claude,” were then vociferously offered as 
the ‘prunes de la Citoyenne Clande.” We have so 
often seen what was intended for a special purpose 
turned to a totally different use that we have been 
repeatedly remmded of the striking manner in which 
this has been touched on by Shakspeare, when Hanlet 
says,— 

ze The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage table.” 


The wax lights set up for the ball to be given at 
the Tuileries by the king and queen of the French, 
served for the illuminations during the rejoicings on 
the mght ot the abdication,—the very mght which 
had been fixed on for the royal ball. A most striking 
instauce, though arisimg wholly from accident, oc- 
curred in Rome, by which a purpose altogether 
different from that tended was answered ;—it struck 
us 80 much at, the time, that we cupied it from Zhe Timea 
of August 14, 1847-1848. Part of the paragraph 
ran thus —“In the evemng a frightful tumult arose 
in the streets, it being stated that news had arrived 
confirming the statement that the Italians had won 
the battle, and it was added that Radetsky was killed. 
‘The great bell of the capital was rung, and all the 
other bells in Rome answered it. Muskets were 
fied here and there, and in a group more agitated 
than others, there were loud cries of ‘ Long live King 
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Albert, only king of Italy!’ A body of the people 
went to the minister Manciani, who declared to them 
that the news of the victory of the Italians was true. 
They then went to the Sardinian ambassador’s, when 
& person appeared on the balcony, and also announced 
that the intelligence was correct; after which he 
cried, ‘Long live Charles Albert the victorious” The 
people were so impatient to ring the bells that they 
did not wait for the keys of the churches, but broke 
open the doors, and, as they were not accustomed to 
bell-ringing, some, instead of ringing peals of joy, 
clanged the death bells, and others sounded the 
tocsin” Thus, added to the discharge of muskets 
and the excitement of the people mm the stieets, caused 
great dismay, and if 1s said that some women, exceinte, 
actually died of terror, and by the discharge of the 
muskets several persons werc despcratcly wounded 
A few days after these fatal and ominous rejoicings, 
news arrived that the Italians had zo¢ been victorious, 
but had been beaten Thus the tolling of the death 
bells, rung but accidentally as signals of joy, were 
indeed too well suited to the occasion 

Southey mentions, mm his letters from Spain and 
Portugal, a remakable instance of a statue bemg 
made to serve a purpose which was never thought 
of—it was of a sleeping Venus. It was placed mm 
the romantic gardens of Penhavarde, in Cintra. A 
pious Roman Catholic repaired cvery morung to the 
spot, to offer up his prayers to the heathen goddess, 
under the impression that she addressed herself to an 
image of the Virgm Mary. There never was a more 
striking instance of the different purpose from what was 
intended having been effected, than that which we all 
remember—whcre Haman was hanged upon the gallows 
which he had erected for Mordecai A most affecting 
incident 1s told of the Princess Charlotte, which bears 
upon the subject She was sittmg for her likeness to 
Lawrence, unknown to Pimce Leopold, tending it 
for a gift and agreeable surprise to him on her birth- 
day, but before that day came 1ound she was 1n her 
grave, and the picture, which was to have given so 
much delight, became a most affecting legacy. 

Another very touching instance may be given The 


mail coaches, at Christmas and other holiday times, | 
used to be filled with the boys from Eton, Harrow, | 


and other schools, all on their way to their longed-for 
homes; and many a one that met them along the roads 


looked with pleasure on their happy faces, and read regar 


upon the banners which they displayed, “Dulce domum,” 
and they heard the young merry voices singing joyfully 
in chorus, ‘‘ Dulce, dulce domum ;”’ asong mdeed most 
full of pathetic recollections. The story tells that 
once in holiday time it fell, that one poor boy was 
kept for pumshment in Winchester School, and he 
saw all his companions set off with hearts elate for 
home, and his heart yearned to be with his own, and 
he composed that ballad of “Dulce Domum,” and he 
set it to his own simple music, and he continued 
incessantly to sing 1t, and as he sung, he pined more 
and more after his home, and so he fell sick and died. 
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Romaxce in boyhood,—as well might it be said, 
boyhood in romance, for where that age 1s happy 
amidst circumstances favourable to the nature being 
developed, it 1s as much soaked and steeped in thus 
glowing and gorgeous element, as 1t conceives the 
materials of it within the mind Boyhood 31s not 
poetic, except masmuch as romance is the passive, 
inactive branch of poetry, not conscious of any imagin- 
ative hght if throws upon nature and events. It may 
be described as that state m which the heart is all 
credulity, association, wonder, dread, impulse, and 
bursting happiness; when the soul, its desires and 
reveries, are disproportioned to external objects, yet 
transform themselves outside into seeming realities. 
Romance is proper to the heart ¢hen, or else 1t must 
be cramped and hmited all its life long, never to 
conceive an idea greater than 1ts condition, and to 
drag on m the same dead level till the end The 
country, with its vazucness and variety of associations, 
1s the natural source for tls, yet all boys, even all 
boys born and living in the country, are not charac- 
terised by the tendency to 1, there 1s the rura/ feeling 
in them often without the romantic In the case of 
both men in general and poets, it has been disputed 
whether those bred n town or country are best fitted 
to appreciate and describe nature, human or inanimate ; 
tne former, ‘ long m populous city pent,” come out 
and fall a raving about everytlung that 1s rustic; they 
“babble o’green fields ,” the latter, hke natives of any 
particular region, omit many things that are interes{ing 
in it, and are apt to muse and meditate of matters akin 
to solitude, but not human. Our verdict in this 
question would be, that he will best feel or represent 
nature who has first draw n nourishment im sequestered 
life, afterwards to recall it through the medium of 
streets and men But there is a third element still 
required, to confer a richness upon the magination of 

| all objects, which combined with those other two 
would make up the perfect poet, and which cannot be 
gained except by original situation of 4 specific hind. 
Tins element 1s the Azs¢orzcal; the contmual presence 
| of remams from what 1s past and old, so that we may 


‘be alhed to the hereditary ideas of the race, seeing 
‘eolours and forms that are not palpably obvious, 
ding some things with a sentiment of veneration 
because they belong to time Tins sentiment in our 
own day appears in a measure fading from the world, 
which rather aspires now toward the future and the 
better, than reveres what has been. In early boy- 
hood, however, there 1s an embrace for everything 
that leads it out of itself and gives ven} to the restless 
fancy. To youth belong change, hfe, the future world 
of activity and passion, but boyhood loves the objects 
around it because it can invest them with a thousand 
roeanings; it is satisfied with them because it never 
thinks of questioning their authority; all it has to do 
is to explore this and revere it. 

It was our lot thus to have our early days cast in a 
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district full of antique remnants, of olden manners, 
traditions, songs, and quaint nistoncal associations. 
Of all places in our island, the pastoral Borders are 
the region where romance has lingered longest, and 
where, although the intelligence of two nations might 
be thought to mterchange, the medisval spirit has its 
best representation The people of the Highlands 
have far less of this nch, fantastic lore about them, 
it was from hence the Ballad munstrelsy arose, which 
infused new vitality into our hterature While Burns 
m the West expressed the heart of human passion, 
freshly lyrical, and Wordsworth in the South expounded 
the thoughtful human soul, 1t was Scott, and Hogg, 
and Allan Cunningham that represented human life m 
its relation to circumstance and story 
Within but a narrow circle round the small upland 
parish in which we lived, little as the neighbourhood 
possessed that was beautiful to the eye in itself, there 
was quite a cluster of old towers, of castles, abbeys, 
and chapels, all rumed im their places, all lmked to 
the names of hving families, each mentioned in some 
ballad of love, of fight, or foray Half-a-mile from 
our birth-place, under a hill that was visible from our 
bed-room window, stood Corsbie Tower, hoary, 
broken, and tree-surrounded, which the name of some 
unknown Scott endeared Over on the other side of 
a northern upland was the hold of Whitslead, a grey 
fragment on a mound by the bank of a brook , and in 
the little green churchyard near our garden you could 
read upon an old stone table, “ Here lyeth Su William 
Montgomery of Whitslead.” Five miles off, by paths 
through the long fir-woods, you came to the red up- 
nght shaft of Gordon Tower, still slated over, lke 
that of grim and ghostly Smaiholm, that rose upon a 
rocky eminence right between you and the southern 
sky Eastward, when you went up the hills, appeared 
the larger pile of Hume Castle, lifted on the horizon 
of an endless range of uplands, the eyry only of a 
more sagacious and strong-winged bnd of prey, the 
eagle's nest among hawks’ Soon you could look over 
almost into the vale of Melrose, for you saw the cloven 
peak of the Hildons, the black Inll, and the purple hill 
of Cowdenknowes, where were the old house of 
Cowdenknowes with its keep still in use as a cellar, 
and the tower of Thomas the Rhymer, down amongst 
the smoke of Earlston village, beside the clear channel 
of the Leader. There was the ford which “True 
Thomas” crossed at dawn, with the mysterious hart 
and hind, to go up the grey side of the Exldons, away 
for ever to Faery land; and looking, as we could have 
done every day at school, into the hme and earth upon 
his dark hall-floor, was 1¢ not natural for us to believe 
in our secret hearts of the wizard knight, of Faery land 
itself, and of the prophecy fulfilled, that 
* The hare shall kittle on thy hearth stane1”! 
Even passing as boys amongst the hills and pine- 
plantations, sometimes we used to realize forcibly the 
old condition of the inhabitants that had been, when 
' there was no refuge from that cham of towers and 
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‘castles, except by belonging] to one of them. Sheep 
and cattle fed qwetly all round about, stumbling 
unmolested upon the very mounds of their founda- 
tions; the shepherd, an Elhot, an Armstrong, or a 
Scott, looked out placid from the hill-side with his 
dog ; but the thought often sprung to our imagina 
tions, and was exchanged im words—if we could but 
sec the horses’ heads and the stcel caps above them, 
winding down from yonder tower in the dusk, with 
gleammg spear-heads, what work there would be! 
Perhaps 1¢ would be a long moonlight mght, though ; 
and Border moonhght had a peculiar sense, as it rose 
misty over the mnumerable braes for all the hills 
near at hand would be bare enough, and a dark mght 
would do to harry a neighbour m, there would be 
striking of hands, and gathering together from many 
a haugh and glen, all to mde away for England 
yonder, where the pale blue Cheviots topped the 
south-east. To us that faint glunpse of England was 
a whole gush of thrilling imagination, reality, and 
national hatred , we lived absolutely in old time, long 
before the Union, soniewhat in the days of “The 
Flowers of the Forest,” winch girls sang as they 
milked the cows. Next morning, we thought, there 
would be smoke after smoke rising along the path of 
our moss-troopers, from barn, from byre, and dwelling; 
fire would answer fire on the beacon-heights, and per- 
chance in some ford of Tweed, choked up with cattle, 
there would be enacted some stirring scene of Border 
ballad agam. Yet when first I saw grey Dryburgh m 
its woods, and the broad gieen vale of “ holy Melrose” 
opening by silver Tweed, and pale Kelso Abbey, or a 
little Lady Chapel, how did I realize on the other 
hand what blessings of peace, refuge, order, the 
Church afforded long ago! Mercy, pious repose, awful 
sanctity, looked out through thedelicate tracery of their 
ruined windows, their beauty was a tling that came 
melting even one’s boyhood, from the very buiued 
hearts of the old unhappy dead, that were so harassing 
and harassed, so evil and ignorant, ages ere we were 
born For the sake of those towers upon the heights, 
and unknown huts obliterated near them, blessed were 
thesc cloisters in the vale And the herefic-burning, 
soul-governing sons of Mother-Church—the quaint old 
monks,—what soft green fields and fruitful orchaids 
did they cultivate, when the precincts of huights and 
moss-troopers were so sterile and hungry-looking, as 
they are to this day! They chose out, indeed, the 
fairest, most fertile spots, but they took what no other 
proprietors would have cared for, to till, or would 
have undertaken to defend Those good Border 
fathers—blessings be on their shaven heads '|—had no 
heretics to trouble them, for no man thought at all; 
but two commandments of the decalogue must have 
given them sad work, while yeldmg them as much 
revenue as all the rest together 

Then again, four miles away, at Lauder, there was 
Thirlestane Castle, where the gloomy Lauderdales, 
with a Covenanter’s curse upon them, had dwelt; 
lustrated, too, by our own little churchyard, where 
many a time I used to clear out with a nail the 
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epitaph of “that godly man, Mr. Calderwood,” who 
alept very quietly under & “threngh-stane,” at the 
Gharch-guble, borne up by cherubs’ heads and wings, 
long grass blowing round him into the shadow of the 
old building he had preached in. For there were 
Toors and hulls round about, where Covenanters and 
Cameronians had wandered, even here and there a 
green mound in the heather winch shepherds would 
say was their last resting-place, watered by dews and 
kept free from scath, hike Gideon’s fleece upon the 
thieshing-floor of Abiezer, a sign to the Lord for all 
generations But most romantic circumstance of all, 
—the towers of Abbotsford were within a ten miles’ 
journey ; the Great Magician of the Borders was near 
usin our boyish days, living and writing his marvellous 
hooks within the same circle of sky Now and then 
he would pass through the village where we were at 
school, —that tall grey man, grey-hured, grey-eyed, 
with shaggy grey eyebrows, m his plaid trowsers and 
dark shooting-coat, walking by a pony carnage, with 
“a hirple in his gut-” a dim form and indistinct to 
our careless eyes! But going home over the hulls I 
read hus “* Lord of the Isles” and ‘“ Last Minstrel,” 
wiule still the wondrous pen wrote on; and the read- 
ing of those strains, in sight of Border hills and towers, 
stirred my soul hke the voice of trumpets To one 
with such schooling the things visible could not be 
mere objects of to-day and yeste:day, or to-morrow ! 
It was that old Tower of Corshie or Crosbie, how- 
ever, that first seut ito my own boyish love of rustic 
things and idle adveutures the additional sentiment of 
romance it was ovr own tower, a sort of picture m 
the living primer of our childhood, that stood for all 
the statelest remnants of antiquity, from itsell to the 
Colosseum Our father and mother would have us 
stay at home, learn our lessons, and speak English ; 
but only while mere children did the narrow house- 
hold grounds aud the home plantation suffice for our 
enjoyments, or “ speaking proper” for the inany quaint 
notions that could be only expressed in good broad 
Scotch. Then there was the neighbourmg farmer’s 
son, au uncombed, uncultivated little fellow of my own 
age, whom [I was not to make my compamon; but of 
all boys this was the one ny soul must love, and a 
feeling arose towards him so unique, so independent 
of all that ho really was or was to be, that one cannot 
describe it, for 1t has nothing after it to compare with 
His occupation seemed to me the very ideal of exist- 
ence; m the summer time he went to no dull, mono- 
tonous school, but herded his father’s cows and 
“ stirks” all day, out of sight or hearing, and drove 
them home at night along between the fir-woods. He 
had lis plad and his stick, his bannock and his can of 
milk, las own dog “ Help;” he sat and cut wlustles 
out of branches with his knife, or bwlt a hut for 
shelter from the rain, or threw stones at the birds, 
and knew all the nests for miles round. That was the 
true, happy pastoral life, the golden age of which 1 
had read in Ovid’s dead Latin, by dint of dictionary 
and chastisement ; and oh, what delight it was to find 
i, so near, by stealing out now and then to spend the 
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long sttnmer day with him, in the long green fields, 
with the long green fir-woods to abut out the chim- 
neys of the house and everything connected with it! 

First, there was to be discovered the particular field 
in which that season had lsid their pasture-ground ; 
and then how fortunate if it chanced, as often was the 
case, to he in the aolitary hollow about the marsh 
where the old tower arose! ‘Ihe cattle fed slowly 
towards it in the afternoon, cooling their feet amongst 
the sedge around it, then finally lymg down to 
rest at the roots of the tall oid trees which exncreled 
its solid mound of turf. The grass there wae old, 
short, and greener than elsewhere, coneealing the 
foundations of an outer rampart, though here aod 
there a grey stone jutted out; across the quaking 
bog, blackened with peat-holes, a firm path led along 
what had been a causewuy to the bottom of the brown 
desolate hill sloping up beluand. On another hillock 
hard by lay seemingly the traces of a few cottuges, 
where simple, peaceful people mght have lived; away 
from thence the ground was free for the single file of 
riders, coming cautiously over the narrow passage, to 
have scattered out, struck spurs, and galluped off to 
replenish their court-yard, winch the lady at home 
had reminded them was empty. One realized the 
scene 80 vividly, as to look up for her coifed head and 
the faces of her damsels appearing on the upper battle- 
ment The tali ruddy tower stood upon the summit 
of the mound, a wide ciack in 1ts broadest wall where 
the distas.t sky stared through, a loophole or two from 
story to story, a ligh window sprinkled across with 
leaves of a green weed, another opening black as mght; 
inside, the vent of a chimney blackened by smoke, and 
a hollow stone basin full of withered leaves which the 
wind of years had scattered m it. ‘The place was 
silently mournful, you looked up from a reverie of 
what had passed there, a whole scene of hfe seemmg 
to vauish off in the moment with a spectral whisper, 
and you saw only ithe white clouds floating hgh over 
the ragged top of the wall above. One or two trees, 
dead with age, writhed ghastly and black upon the 
northern side, the rest, alive, green, throwing out 
their strong arms, made you think of actual witnesses 
to things they never could reveal. ‘Ihe great branch 
of one by the gateway stretched forth like a beam that 
had served many a time for Border justice, in the days 
when feudal masters held power of lite and death, 
when the baron’s gallowa might have tliee posts, the 
lord s ¢wo, aud the kuight’s but a single one. Anda 
quarter of a mule off, over the mse of ground, peeped 
up the short black chimneys and thatehed roofs of 
cottages m the “‘ hmds’” hamlet, near the large slated 
house of the great farmer laird, all feudal there fo 
that day, for the women “ bondagers” of the farmer’s 
hinds were perhaps hoeing in a field beyond. Those 
cottages, lookimg so peacefully quiét in their faint blue 
smoke, were built out of one of the tower} it 
was but the feudal order sucd@etling in ite time, at this 
belated place, to the strife of more ancient barba- 
rism Amongst the rank sedges of the marsh which 
had been its warlike defence, perchance of yore a little 
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solitary lake by the hill-foot, there bloomed many a 
wild water-flower, the red marsh-rose, the purple 
moss-hyacinth and fewr-de-lie, white cat’s-tail, water 
arrow-head, blue forget-me-not, and fragrant queen-of- 
the-meadow. Short willow-bushes fringed the bank, 
blae-berries and moss-bernes were to be found along 
the foot of the lull, the whole place was full of Nature, 
whose freaks there wore the uir of elfin-like tejoicing, 
as if she stole out of the ploughed land and cropped 
pasture, fur refuge mm it. What with birds and their 
eggs, too, it was a perfect manor to us buys, yet all 
the while, the still vicinity of that rum, so august and 
knightly yet, sank ito one’s imagination the more it 
contrasted with our momentary enjoyments When 
all of a sudden the rich golden glow of late sunshine 
smote its summit over the treea, bringing out the 
shagow, and lighting up each weuther-mark m the 
stone, there was something solemn in it. the dak 
window gloomed out upon us, the high battlement 
looked down proudly, and we could not help gazing up 
in awe, and involuntarily speaking low ‘The tower 
seemed drawn out from the shadow of the brown hull, 
within which it stvod cold and grey in the morning 
The gleam stole down almost to its foot, gilded the 
grassy mound and a branch or two of the trees, fora 
mirute it was all arrayed in hight so rich, so bnght, so 
exquisitely tender, that you would have thought Na- 
ture loved to give it a visit on her way, then the 
radiance crept up again full it only lingered on tne 
highest stones, the overhanging piece of parapet, the 
sprigs of wall-flower, where 1t burned hke the touch 
of a jewelled finger, as if m visible farewell Beneath 
stood the strong dark masonry, the level marsh lay 
along in cool, rank green, rough with sedges, the last 
glimmer was lifted from off it, and appeared upon the 
top of the sombre lull, wlule the twilight floated down 
lke a falling garment. on every side arose the Border 
uplands, some brown with moor, some grey, others 
ploughed red m furrows to the sky, or fringed with 
the spires of fir The bittern and curlew began to 
call in the marsh, and suddenly the yellow space of 
sunset was sprinkled with the shower of rooks that 
came in one long string towards their cluster of nests 
in the old trees; some parting off to the round tall 
wood upon a neighbouring eminence, the rest circled 
once about the tower and then seitled down cawing 
and croaking upon the branches, making the silent 

place echo with their noise. 

At might, indeed, our favourite old tower was 
changed into the haunt of all that was supernatural 
and ghostly , for, according to the vulgar legend of the 
place, it was the abode of some strange unearthly 
being, called “ The Green Lady.” Whether this 
mysterious inhabitant had once been human, or was 
merely an embodiment of the natural spimt which 
popular emotion had inferred from the scene, there was 
% specific character in the very epithet that carried its 
force to young imagmations. Without that notion 
there would have been something wanting in our 
whole system of ideas; we no more doubted of the 

Green Lady” than of the tower itself, and I have 


since thought, although I never heard of a fair one so 
complexioned im connexion with any other spot, that 
it was no infelicitous name for that mute, wondrous 
lady who takes up her dwelling in the desolate hall 
of mau, expelling all his gibbering ghosts, yet bringing 
there a puthos of her own Her thrilling eyes they 
were that glanced through the openings from one side 
of the sky to the other, her solitude that looked out of 


‘the .iner gloom from a window, purple, blue, crimson 
;and golden, were the hghts which came about her 


place from phantom land, the elfin holders of her train 
while men pointed together at her rumed palace. But 
to single witnesses, 1 night and loneliness, she came 
out alone, she was no black horror, white spectre, or 
ghost with bloody mantle and stony gaze - her garment 
was green, her very look was growth, verdure, recon- 
ciliation to sad human history, and her eyes, bright as 
emerald, wore the meaning of the Past against every 
moming The rustics of the place, belated as they 
crossed by the edge of the peat-moss, when the fox 
stole out of the fir-plantations above and the owl 
hooted from the tower, when the bittern boomed and 
a rook or two cawed faintly in his sleep, thought they 
had seen the ‘“ Green Lady,” with her flowing robe 
held up, ghde silently along the dusk of the hollow; 
and a wiusper shot back to the other side as she 
seemed to enter the dim pine-woods, perhaps the 
rustling of innumerable leaves Shc was gomg to- 
wards Gordon orSmailholm, or the “ Rhymer’s Tower,” 
they fancied, and whoever she met would go mad to 
his dying day 1t may be, who knows, she was passing 
to Abbotsford, to visit {he minstrel there, after turn- 
ing m to look on “ holy Melrose” and fair Tweed, 
nothing fearing the sacred rood or the monk’s cell. 
For so they say of minstrels, that the Spirit of Nature 
has turned their braim with her unutterable eyes! 
And we children always felt that m this superstition 
of the “ Green Lady,” however strongly credited, there 
was less of terror than of a quaint, “ eery” venera- 
tion, an indistmctness was associated with her, that 
had probably induced the distinctive epithet, while 
she herself was the imaginative provision against any 
guilty human ghost that mght otherwise have been in 
her place Perchance the moss-troopers of Corsbie 
Tower had lived free at least of domestic crime, and 
there was a want of grounds for any ancient mmate 
to remain out of the grave, with ten times the vivid- 
ness and the dread, as in some old shattered house of 
a more recent day, with its long passages aud moonlit 
terrace. So the “ Green Lady,” who would have 
triunphed some time after all, had taken quiet - 
session for many a year. In her colour, thongh, I 
must confess the “Green Lady” had taken an unfair 
advantage, since any bush or tree might have seemed 
herself by moonlight or mist, or some unfortunate 
person might have mistaken der for a bush or tree, 
and gone crazy by mistake in the one case, or remained 
sane in the other; as one who can describe bushes and 
trees sometimes conceives himself muse-stricken and 
bound to rave, while a “‘ mute inglorious Milton” may 
happen not to know his own faculty. 
@ 2 
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But above all, behind the ruin, high up in a narrow 
face of its red wall, there was an open door-way cut 
off from the rest of the tower and altogether in- 
accessible to us; although part of a rugged buttress 
below, and a few broken steps juttmg out above, 
seemed always tantalizing us to the attempt. Not a 
streak of light mixed with the blackness ever gazing 
forth at this mysterious door, so that there a portion 
of the old stronghold must actually remun eutire, 
the very stairs trodden by feet hundreds of years ago 
clung there to the stone, leading the imagination as it 
were step by step up to the threshold, and over it 
into the darkness, after leaping over the blank 
between. But to get over that blank corporeally was 
the point , oue which we could not manage, even if we 
would have dared to go in The door was that of a 
chamber, we did not doubt, and it might lead to 
others, still perfect, still perhaps containmg fragments 
of antique furniture, of armour, or thmgs yet more 
wonderful Contrasting with the bare shelterless 
aspect of all besides, open as the tower was to sky 
and weather, this entrance into a covered privacy 
beyond reach of man, or in fact of the highest ladder 
thereabouts, had of itself a sufficiently impressive 
effect ; and in later days I should have speculated as 
to what purpose that shadowy apartment scrved in 
the famijg of a chief of old, whether 11 was the stately 
dame, or the young maiden, or the shaven “ moss- 
priest,” or the frendly guest that used to occupy it, 
and look out from some upper loop-hole in it along 
the hollow By popular consent, however, that was 
the very chamber of the “Green Lady ” herself, the 
door through which she issucd and returned without 
need of step or stair, and the place by which her 
awful presence was connected so incomprehensibly 
with this outward world And as my companion and 
I lay upon the heather at the hill-foot opposite, 
gazing across at its dark mouth, many a curious 
dialogue did we hold as to what went on withm, what 
marvels it might contam, who and what the strange 
supernatural tenant was ach of us would mvent 
his own hypothesis of her history and nature, striving 
above all to explam that most singular characteristic 
expressed by her name with mc, I remember, she 
was the lord of the tower’s far daughter, and the 
knight of “ Greenknowe Tower,” beyond the hill at 
Gordon, had been her lover; but her father had 
foully slain lim and buned lim secretly, so that 
every night she wandered out to find his grave by the 
greenness of the grass where he was hidden, or by the 
falling of the leaves in the wood, until her love and 
grief made her at last lke the grass and the leaves 
herself before she died For an old servant-maid of 
my father’s used to sing two verses of a ballad, the 
rest of which she did not know, somewhat hke these :-— 


“© green’s the boughs in Huntly wood, 
And green’s the grass by Gordon east, 
For o’ the tane ye made his bier— 

The tither haps? my true-love’s breist ! ? 


(1) Wraps ot covers. (2) Breast 
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O Huntly wood and Gordon shaw. 

It’s gin® ye're greener where he's laid in— 

Mak my heart's blaid like the sap o’ yours, 
, Ye’re kinder far than bluidy kin !”_, 


It [was only my fancy, however, that connected 
them with the Icgend of the “‘ Green Lady,” so far as 1 
know ; and my rustic companion had a different story, 
more consistent with his notions According to him, 
she had probably been a changeling carried away by 
the faimes in the great days of the tower, who had 
come back only when 1t was a rum, and did not under- 
stand anything she saw, wandering about bewildered all 
night, but there was, no doubt, a nch treasure up m 
that dark chamber, which she was afraid to leave. 
One supposition we agreed nevertheless to scout, 
namely, that only her dress was green , no, her face, 
her hair, herself and everythmg about her, must of 
course be pure green, and her eyes must be more 
wonderfully and awfully green than anythmg upon 
earth Had we doubted of her colour we should have 
disbeheved im her altogcther 

But as more matter-of-fact times began to dawn upon 
us, the romance of the “Gieen Lady” lost it» hold , 
the chief interest of the old tow er became concentrated 
in that idea of a Indden treasure up in the inaccessible 
old chamber, which was a deep-seated one with every 
schoolboy that went to the rookcry to get young crows, 
and did uot know whether it had been explored or 
not. ‘the golden dreams that succeeded to supei- 
stitious ones were not less fascmatimg, and supplicd 
us with as many trains of speculation and comages of 
the brain, while we lay upon the grass near at hand 
or far off, looking at the rum and the clouds, or into 
the green wood We had a cousin, a medical student, 
who came one summer from Edimburgh to stay with 
us, and little as he would have been affected by our 
other legends, or put faith in this, he considered it at 
least ‘ practical ? One alfernoon we made an eapedition 
to Corsbie Tower, where our cousin, who had supplied 
lumself with a long pole and a hook at the end of 1t, 
succeeded afte: some difficulty in clinbing up till he 
got into the door-way of our mysterious chamber 
He then let down a rope-ladder which we had made, 
thus enabling my brother and me, with our friend the 
cow-herd, to ascend after lim, and gam at last the 
long-desired object of our boyish curiosity We then 
hghted a lantern, which revealed to us the cold bare 
walls, the vaulted roof, the floor thick laid with dust 
and the droppings of owls, bats, aud jackdaws, whose 
haunt 1t must have been for centuies Two steps 
led up to a wider loop hole just under the topmost 
battlement, through which a young rowan-tree had 
grown out, so as to raise its gieen feathery twigs mto 
the upper air. we looked under them to the brown 
luil-top, and across the long fields and fir-woods as far 
as the smoking chimneys of our own home. We 
gazed out of the mner gloom from the empty door 
way into the bight summer air, and felt a thnil of 
emotion as if the very fealings of the ancient dead had 
entered into our hearts and issued from them agam 

» (3) If 
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I was os if we wnderstood for the first time their 
famihar assomations, their daily purposes, a thousand 
things more unintelligible and ghostly than all we had 
dreamed of when looking up from the grass below , 
then the strange consmousness shot away with a 
whisper, hike some august presence departing to the 
silent uplands, leaving us and the place as void as 
ruims ought to he There was no inmate, no spirit, 
no treasure there, 1f was utter melancholy to sec the 
palpable emptiness, to have driven the fancy from 
point to point, from bare hall to dark chamber, till it 
escaped at the highest loop hole, and would leave that 
last refuge for ever vacant im our thoughts For thus 
the cold glance of hving reality streamed in upon the 
broken visions of youthful romance, bringing a time 
when they are no longer credible 

Twelve years after, a penod doubled by the changes 
it had developed, I went back and stood by that old 
tower the string of rooks came cawing home to the 
trees as before, out of the yellow sunset glow , it was 
all the same But then I felt how securely imagma- 
tion, had translated it and all its associations to an 
ideal distance, so that there was an mdestructble region 
withm, more beautiful and significant by far And 
often, m worldly days, from amidst the throng and 
hum of occupation, have we the power of gomg thither 
and conveying those we love, on whecls more swift 
and on wings more full than when upon earth we 
visit with steam car, with wheel, or sail, the Inkes, 
the mountams, the towers, the woods of actual 
nature.— 

"Twixt life and youth’s blue land of wonder 

Hath crept the long desert sand,— 


But a faery well aprimgs midway vonder, 
By a broad-leaved palm-tree fann'd. 


If a pilgrim spirit hath drank the fountain, 
And a palm-icaf into 1 fling, 

Then bubbles the water from shore to mountain, 
Ring swiftly following 11ng 


Each widening circle’s necromancy 

Wafts the palm-leaf larger in, 

Like a bark where the rustling sail of fancy 
Up the pilgrim’s staff would win. 


From foreground stern into aery distance 
Spreads memory’s pale expanse, 

And a line of light trom this dull existence 
Strikes the shore of old romance. 


Steps mto the shallop a friendly chorus 
Bchind the o’ershadowing sail, 

That breasts the moonshining air before us, 
Driven on by a fragrant gale. 


So wondrously mingle, to lake and shallop, 
Green thought and long years ago,— 

And every hand hath a holy scallop 

To dip from their lyrical flow ! 
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A voLuME devoted to the history of the great motive 
power of modern society cannot be passed over as 





{1) **Chroncles and Characteré of the Stock Exchange” By 
Johu Franeis, author of the ‘‘ History of the Bank of Eng)and, its 
Times and Tradiuon” 1849 
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uninteresting or unimportant. In the “Chronicles of 
the otock Exchange” are recorded many facts much 
stranger than fiction, and meidents which are calcu- 
lated to suggest to the thoughtful mind the must 
salutary retlections The events wlich Mr. Francis 
has so vividly narrated, are not less momentous, and are 
scarcely less exerting, than the history of political 
conflicts and foreign warfare. We are startled and 
confounded with authenticated instances of corrup- 
tion im Ingh places, and, as a natural sequence, of 
wide spread national immorality. We read ef gigantic 
fortunes reared upon the ruin of unlucky speculators , 
of human creduhty, or gullility, almost incredible ; 
of dexterous hnavery that has no parallel elsewhere ; 
of disgraceful schemes which have beggared many and 
enuiched a tew, and of all the whimsical and sad 
vicissitudes which, during the last century and a half, 
have distinguished the careers of the worshippers and 
the worshipped in the temple of Mammon. We meet 
With many singular vanetics and imconsistencies of 
character, and with many remarkable forms of human 
selfishness , and, it 1s nght to add, with many examples 
of well-directed energy and unsullied probity, as well 
as of sordid cunning, profligacy, and fraud 

We are not among those who denounce every form 
and species of speculation as improper and immoral. 
Recent events have tended to cast suspicion and 
discredit upon the most legitimate undertal@ngs. We 
do not wondei at it , the reaction perhaps is salutary 
and unecessary But deeply as we may deplore the 
reckless spirit of speculation which has caused so 
many broken hearts and impoverished homes, we 
agree with Mr Francis that it 1s to Jomt-stock Com- 
panies and the prmeiple of association, that Eng- 
land 1s indebted for her greatest and her grandest 
undertakings 

“The bank of England, which has been called the 
bank of the world—the railways, which bear comfort and 
civilization to the remotest bhamlets—the canala, which 
convey our commerce and irrigate our lands— our docks, 
which contain the wealth of the East and of the Weat— 
our Life Assurance Companics, which comfort many a 
desolate hearth and home, are the result of Joint-stock 
Companies. The evil 1s passing, but the good is per- 
manent.” 

The tuhp mama in Holland, which occurred in 
1634, 1s referred to by Mr. Francis, as “the earliest 
instance of the fatal love of speculation, which 18 so 
rumous to the character and credit of all who possess 
it’? Despismg their ordimary traffic, the principal 
cities of the Netherlands plunged into this wild specu- 
lation , the value of a bulb was frequently more than 
its weight in gold; “and tulips were as eagerly sought 
in 1634, as railway scrip in 1844 ” 

“Contracts were made, and thousands of florins paid 
for tulips, which were never seen by broker, by buyer, 
or by seller for a tume, as , all won and no one 
lost. Poor persons became wealthy. High and low 
traded in flowers, sumptuous entertainments confirmed 
their bargains, notaries grew rich, and even the un- 
imaginative Hollander fancied he saw a sure and certain 
prosperity before him.” 


At length a panic came, aud confidence vanished. 


“fo parry the blow, the tulip merchants held public 
and made pompous speeches, in which they 
proved that their s were worth as much as ever, and 
that a panic was absurd and unjust. The speeches pro- 
duced great applause, but the bulb continued valueless ; 
and, though actions for of contract were threat- 
ened, the law refused to take cognisance of gambling 
transactions.” 


Without wishing to make any invidious reflections, | 


we think it will be admitted that the greater part 
of this description will apply as well to the gamblers 
in railway stock, as to the gamblers in tulips. 

But before we proceed further, 1t will be convenient 
to turn to the principal topic discussed by Mr. Francis, 
—that of the origin and progress of the National Debt. 
The existence of this huge incumbrance has given 
rise to some party recrimmation. It was the boast 
of the old Tories, that this debt was unknown 1n the , 
days of the Stuarts, and that 1t came mn with the house | 
of Orange On the contrary, 1t has been asserted by 
Mr. Macaulay,—and his remarks appear to us, on the 
whole, correct,—" that there can be no greater error 
than to imagine the device of meeting the exigences of 
the State by loans, was imported into our island by 
William III. From a period of immemorial antiquity 
it had been the practioe of every English government 
to contract debts. What the Revolution introduced 
was the practice of honestly paying them” The 
rapidity with which the debt increased from the period 
of its establishment, is most marvellous At the 
Revolution it amounted to 661,000/ ; by 1710, it 
exceeded 50,000,000/ As it continued to augment, 
statesmen and philosophers indulged in the most 
gloomy predictions — 

“Hume wrote, ‘Either the nation must destroy 
pees credit, or public credit must destroy the nation’ 
ir Robert Walpole said,—‘When the debt reaches 
100,000,0002 the nation will be bankrupt.’. .. Lord 
Bolingbroke declared the debt was anking England 
into the gulf of inevitable bankruptcy.” 


It has since increased to the astounding amount 
of upwards of 800,000,0007.; and though at dif- 
ferent times many ingenious plans have been pro- 
pounded, no effectual effort has yet been made to 
reduce 1t, or to provide for its ultimate extin- 
guishment. In the meanwhile we have become 
used to the burden, and many persons are sanguine 
enough to speak of it as a source of national prospe- 
rity! But the snbject is growing every day of grave 
importance to our own and our childien’s peace 
Great as the resources of the country may be, no 
statesman at the helm of affwrs can contemplate 
the nations! habilities with complacency. We are no 
alarmists, but we feel the necessity of looking tlus 
question in the face. 

“Tt is,” Mr. Franeis, one great evil of the 


present age, that it persists in regarding the deht a» 
perpernal Immediately the expenditure 1s exceeded by 

he revenue, there is a demand for the redaction of 
taxation. We—a commercial people, brought up at the 
feet of Mc Culioch, with the books of the national debt 
asa constant study, with the interest on the national 
debt as & constant remembrancer, tae ip seoffigg at 
any idea of decreasing the incumbrance, and when a 
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chancellor of the sxeecen. crams a loan of eight 
millions, we growl and grumble, call it charitable, truat 
for better times, and read the opposition papers with 
renewed zest. There 1s no doubt that the resources 0° 
the nation are equal to far more than 1s now imposed ; 
but it can only be done by an efficient revision of our 
taxation ; and this will never be effected till the wolf 2s 
at the door. A war which greatly increased our yearly 
imposts would, with the present system, crush the 
artisan, paralyse the middie class, and scarcely leave 
the landed proprietor unscathed.” 

It is but little use now to complain of the manner 
in which the debt was incurred :— 

“The case is very similar to that of a land proprietor 
m ng his estate to defend it from a suit which 
endangers it. His posterity may regret, but they 
cannot complain; they know it 1s better to lave the 
PTY partially mortgaged than not to have an estate 
at all” 

The national debt having been created during the 
reign of Wilham III, “jolbing in the English funds 
and East India stock succeeded.” The Hebrew and 
the Quaker appeared upon the mart, and measured 
their craft against each other. | Substantial trades- 
men became speculatorsir the funds ‘The “ moneyed 
interest,” unknown til about 1692, was felt to be a 
power in the State. 

The monetary magnate was frequently unscrupulous, 
and tncks and stralagems were employed to ensure 
success Of this we have many examples. 

Sir Henry Furnese, a director of the Bank of 
England, was one of the earliest and most skillul 
jobbers upon record — 

“The news of the many battles fonght at this periud 
was received first by him, and the fall of Namur added 
to his profits, owing to his carly inteiligence .... But 
the temptation to deceive was too great even for this 
gentleman He fabricated news, he insinuated false 
intelligence, he was the originator of »ome of thuse 
plans, which at a later period were mana.ed with so 
much effect by Rothschild If Sir Henry wished to 
buy, his brokers were ordered to look gloomy and 
mysterious, hint at important newa, and after a time 
sell His movements were clusely watched , the conta- 
gion would spread, the sp culators grow alarmed ; 
prices be lowered four or five per cent—tor in those days 
the loss of a battle might be the loss of a crown, and 
Sir Henry Furnese would reap the benefit by employing 
different brokers to purchase as much as possible at the 
reduced price.” 

The number and importance of the jobbers con- 
tinued to increase, and by 1715, they ‘must have 
reached,” says Mr. Francis, “a somewhat liugh posi- 
tion, as the same year one Quare, a Quaker, and 
celebrated watchmaker m ‘Change Alley, having 
successfully speculated in the shares and funds with 
which 1t abounded, was of sufficient importance to 
invite to the murnage feast of his daughter, Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, and the Princess 
of Wales, who with three hundred guests of distinction 
graced the wedding entertamment.” 

We must also here copy Mr Francis’s picturesque 
description of the first stock-jobbing-hoax. 


“The first political hoax on record oceurred in the 
reign of Anne. Down the Queen's Road, riding ata 
furious rate, ordering turupikes to be thrown open, and 
loudly proclaiming the sudden death of the queen, rode 
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neither epar nor steed. 
from north to south, the news 
where palaces abound, ait oe hel arate 
now t reac @ city. 
The train-bands desisted from their exerciue, f 
their coloura, and returned home with their arms 
reversed. The funds fell with a suddenness which 
marked the importance of the intelligence , and it was 
remarked that, while the Christian jobbers stood aloof, 
almest payalyzed with the information, Manaseech Lopez 
and Jew interest bought eagerly at the reduced 
price There is no positive information to fix the de- 
ception upon any one in particular, but suspicion was 
pointed at those who gained by the fraud se publicly 
perpetrated.” 

The South Sea bubble is ordinarily referred to as 
the most signal instance of human mfatuation upon 
record. The success of the scheme was at first 
marvellous, At one period the stock rose as high as 
1,000 per cent. , after which it sunk rapidly , “several 
emiment goldsmiths and bankers were forced to 
abscond , and every fainily in England felt the shock ” 
A few anecdotes relating to this eventful period have 
been collected by Mr. Francis, which we transcmbe to 
our pages — 


“The elder Scraggs gave Gay 1,0007 stock, and, as 
the poet had been a previous purchaser, his gain at one 
time amounted to 20.0002 Heconsulted Dr. Arbuthnot, 
whe strongly advised him to sell ont. The bard 
doubted, hesitated, and lost all The doctor who gave 
such shrewd advice was too irresolute to act on his own 
opinion, and lost 2,000/., but, with an enviable philo- 
Buphy, comforted himaelf by saying, it would be only 
2,000 more pairs of stairs to ascend 

‘Thomas Hudson, a native of Leeds, came to London, 
and filled the situation of a government clerk. Having 
been left a large fortune, he retired to the country, 
where he lived until, tempted to adventure in the scheme, 
he embarked the whole of his fortune in it. After his 
loss he came to London, became insane, and Tom of 
Ten Thoysand, a he called himself, wandered through 
the public streets, a piteous and pitiable olyect of 
charity. 

“One tradesman, who invested his entire resources in 
the Stock, came to town to dispose of it, when 1t 
reached 1,000 On his arrival it had fallen to 900, and 
as he had decided to sell at 1,000, he determined to 
wait. The Stock continued to decline ; the tradesman 
continued to hold, and became, as he deserved, a 
ruined man 

* Others were more fortunate. The fine mansion of 
Sir Gregory Page at Blackheath was built out of the 
preht made by his guardians, and two maiden sisters 
who sold the Stock at 970 re-nmvested their money in 
navy-bills, at a disconnt of 25 per cent,, which in a very 
short tame were paid off at par. 

“The wags of the day were not idle. A pretended 
office wag opened im Change Alley to receive subscrip- 
tions for raising one million. The People flocked in, 
paid five shillings for every thousand they subscribed, 
fully helieying they would make their fortunes. After 
a large sum had been subscribed, an advertisement was 
published, that the people might hase their money 
without guy deduction, as it was only 2 trial to see how 
many fools might be cgught in one day.” 

Among the many remarkable men who were 
“tempted from their legitimate pursuits,” to compete 
with the jobbers of the Stock Exchange, we meet 
with the neme of Thomas Guy, the founder of Guy’s 
Hospjtal, whe died in 1724, leaving belind him a 


fortune of &00,000/. ; in those days an almost fabulous 
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amount. Qur readers will regret to learn that a lange 
portion of this sum, a moiety of which has conferred 
such mestimable benefits on posterity, was literally 


furled wrung from the hard earnings of brave but improvi- 


dent seamen. 

“His principal dealings were in those tickets with 
which, from the time of the second Charles, the seamen 
had been remunerated. After years of great endurance, 
and of greater labour, the detendera of the land were 
paid with inconvertible paper, and the seamen, tov 
often improvident, were compelled to part with their 
wages at any discount which the conscience of the 
usurer would offer... In these tickets did Thomas 
Guy deal , and on the wronga of theese wen was the vast 
euperatructure of his fortune reared. But jobbing in 
them was us frequent in the lugh places ot England, as in 
Change Alley. The seaman was poor and uninfluential, 
and the orders which were refused payment te hin, 
were paid to the wealth) jobber, who parted with soue 
of his plunder as # premium to the trrasur), to dingurge 
the remainder.” 


To the hospital which bears his name, this noted 
Jobber left no less than 240,0f104, 

In 1732 we are told that “Sir John Barnard 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the House of 
Commons to the dealings and domgs of the Stock 
Exchange” Its fraudulent practices were denounced 
and exposed “ But it was to the dargains for time 
that public attention was principally pomted ” Dunng 
the time that the Bank books weie each quaiter 
closed, to prepare for the payments of the dividend, 
and when no transfer of stock could be made, it 
became a practice to buy and sell for the openmg 
This was a truittul source of speculation Purchases 
and sales of imagmary stock took place dung tlus 
period, and S.r John Barnard endeavoured to cure the 
evil by legislative enactment. He succeeded im 
passing an Act which provided that no loss in bugaims 
tor tame should he recoverable in the cowts. The 
statute was, however, moperative. ‘ One hundred 
and sixteen years have passed,”’ says Mr. Francis, 
“the Act 1s still in force, aud speculative bui gums 
have not only increased, but form the chicf busmess 
of the Steck Exchange” In 1737 this patiouc 
senator brought forward a proposition to reduce the 
utesest on the national debt fiom four to thiee per 
cent. But the moneyed mteest successfully opposed 
the motion, though it was afterwards, (although re- 
ceived with a storm of idignation,) cured im 1750 
But notwithstanding lis many estimable qualities, 
the measure cost Sir John Bainard lis populanty. 
“ He grew,” said Horace Walpole, “ almost ag un- 
popular as Byung.” Few men, however, are more 
deserving of the respect of posterity. For six 
sessions, lie represented 10 parliament the city of 
London, “his opmion on commercial subjects was 
greatly regarded, aud mw 1746 he had the honour of 
refusing the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 

“The blood of Sir Jubn Burnard,” adds Mr. Francia 
‘yet flows in the veins of some of the best buuses in the 
commercial world, hig sun baving marned the daughter 


of a gentleman, known 19 contemporary history as ‘the 
great banker, Sir ‘ibomas Hankey.’ “ 


For the business of the Stock Exchange, the 
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keen-witted Hebrews in the metropolis displayed 
from the first a peculiar aptitude ; and the followmg 
is a characteristic portrait of one of the most distin- 
guished members of that money-making race -— 


“Sampson Gideon, the great Jew broker, as he was 
called in the city, and the founder of the house of 
Eardley, as he 18 known to genealogists, died 1n 1762 
This name, as the financial friend of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the oracle and leader of ’Change Alley, and the deter- 
mined opponent of Sir John Barnard, was as familiar 
to city circles in the last century as the names of 
Goldsmid and Rothschild are to the present A shrewd, 
sarcastic Man, poxresting a rich vein of humour, the 
anecdotes preserved of him are unhappily few and far 
between ‘ Never grant a life annuity to an old woman,’ 
he would say, ‘thcy wither, but they never die * and 
if the proposed annuitant coughed with a violent 
asthmatic cough on approaching the room door, Gideon 
would call out, ‘Ay, ay, you may cough, but 1t shan’t 
save you 81x months’ purchase " 

“The greatest hit Gideon ever made, was when the 
rebel army approached London; when the king was 
trembling , when the prime minister was undetermined, 
and stocks were sold at any price. Unheasitatingly he 
went to Jonathan's, bought all in the market, advanced 
every guinea he possessed, pledged his name and repu- 
tation for more, and held as much as the remainder of 
the members held together. When the Pretender 
retreated, and stocks rose, the Jew experienced the 
advantage of his foresight ” 

We are not called upon in the present article to 
discuss the morality of the practices which have 
been sanctioned by the usage of the Exchange 
Viewed by the ordinary standard of right and wrong, 
some of them may appear questionable, and some 
altogether imdefensible. But one of Mr Francis’s 
anecdotes may amuse our readers, as showing the 
opinion entertained of the honesty of stock-jobbers in 
certam quarters. In 1765, 1t 1» said, no fewer than | 
four brokers were robbed of their pocket-books—con- | 
taining large amounts of propcrty—im one day — 

“The thief was taken; but, in place of expressing 
contrition, he gave a voluntary and unexpected opinion 
that one man had as much right to 10b as another, and 
that he was only acting as an honolary magistrate in 
taking tnat of which they had cheated their neighbours ” 

The great Lord Chatham appears to have enter- | 
tained an opinion respecting the jobbers im the money- 
market, very similar to that expressed by the pick- 

pocket. The following sentiments are, at any rate, 
highly characteristic of the great statesman whose 
name 18 held 1n such lugh reverence by every “ tiue- 
born Enghshman.” 

“Lord Chatham was not backward in expressing an 
opinien of those whom be designated ‘ the cannibals of 
Change Alley.’ ‘To me, my lords,’ he once said, 
‘whether they be mzseruble yobbers of ‘Change Alley, 
or the lofty Asiatic plunderers of Leadenhall Street, 
they are equally detestable." The same strong feeling 
animated him when he was told that one of his measures 
had caured a decline in the Stocks ‘ When the funds 
are falling, we may be sure the credit of the country 1s 
ring’ 

“ A finer spirit—and that spirit is the principle which 
has pervaded the whole public transactions of England— 
was evinced when the same nobleman was advised ‘0 reta- 
liate on the Dutch meichants,—who had committed 
several outrageous frauds on the English,—by seizing 
their immense property m our funds. ‘If the devil 
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himself had money there,’ he ied, ‘it must rest 
secure. To his lordship and to political assertzon 
he made, that ‘not a gun should be fired in Europe 
without England knowing why,’ 1t was of the utmost 
importance that the integrity of the nation should be 
maintained.” 

Among the keenest votaries of Mammon, however, 
we rejoice, for the honour of human nature, to find 
some examples of disinterested virtue and self-denying 
charity. Conspicuous umong the “‘ magnates of the 
money-market,” distinguished alike for commanding 
wealth and rare benevolence, we meet with the names 
of tue brothers Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmad. 
We think we can discover in these amiable men, the 
type of the brothers Cheeryble, in Mr. Dickens’s novel 
of Nicholas Nickleby If we recollect anght, the 
brothers Cheeryble were said by the author to have 
been drawn from life; and we are willing to believe 
there may have been more than one such pair in the 
city of London But the portrait of the Goldsmids 
bears, at any rate, a general resemblance to that of 
the beneficent brothers m the romance — 


“The daily papers,’ says Mr Francis, “bore an 
almost daily testimony to their munificence Naturally 
open handed, the poor of all creeds found [in them } 
kindly benefactors. On one day the grandeur of an 
entertainment to royalty was recorded, and on the next 
a few words related a visit of mercy toa condemned 
cell” 


Nor were the brothers less distinguished than the 
Cheerybles for affection to cach other — 


“They had faced the storm of life in their earlier 
years Fortune, which crowned their efforts, proved that 
prosperity had no power to divide them , and when, 1n 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, Benjamin 
Goldsmid destroyed himself, the survivor felt the loss 
so severely, that he never recovered the shock.” 

“But the death of Benjamin,” adds Mr. Francis, 

caused no abatement im the benevolence of Abraham 
Goldsmid Many anecdotes, singularly illustrative of 
his kindly feeling, are still remembered. It 1s stated 
that on one occasion, noticing a great depression in the 
waiter who usually attended him where he dined, he 
inquired the cause, ascertained that 1t was pecuniary, 
gave the astonished man double the amount he required, 
and refused to listen to the thanks of the recipient. 
Another story is extant to the same purport. He 
became acquainted by accident with one of those simple 
and single-minded country curates, whose poverty was 
the disgrace, and whose piety was the glory, of the 
Church of England. This was the man for Abraham 
Goldsmid at once to appreciate and to benefit. He 
obtained all necessary particulars, and in a few weeks 
a letter was received which told the curate he had been 
allotted a share of a new loan The letter was a mys 
tery to the country clergyman, who placed it on one 
side, witn a confused notion that a hoax was intended. 
He had not long to wait. The next day brought & 
second letter, and with 1t comfort and consolation in 
the shape of a large sum which had been realized on the 
allotment. These things are pleasant to record ; and it 
1s doubtful whether the cheque gave most pleasure to 
the wealthy Hebrew to write, or the country curate to 
receive ” 


The reception of all great inventions, and the fate 
of the mventors, have been often adverted to as 
instances of human shortsightedness and injustice. 
The projector fimshes his days in a poor-house or 
a prison, while those who at first derided his pjans 
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make splendia fortunes by carrying them into execu- 
tion. According to Mr. Francis this has been the 


case in the instance of railroads. We hear and read >* 


of persons who have realized immense sums by 
their construction , more or less we all denve benefit 
from increased facilities of transit; but the name of 
Thomas Gray, the most determmed and pertinacious 
advocate of English railway communication, 13 never 
mentioned. It is not demed that this individual was 


among the first to discern the advantages and utility 
of railroads — 


“ From an early period,” says Mr Francis, “he formed 
the opsnion that railways would become the principal 
mode of transit. It was his thought by day, 1t was his 
dream by night He talked of 1t until bis frends soted 
him an intolerable bore. He wrote of 1t until the re- 
Viewers deemed him mad.” At length a railway was 
projected between Liverpool anc Manchester, and suc- 
ceeded, “but no reward was conferred on Thomas 
Gray. Other railways followed, and were successful , 
but no notice was taken of Thomas Gray The great 
railway mania came, but Thomas Gray was nothing 1n 
the eyes of excited speculators, greedy of gain An en 
deavour was made by some of the friends of Gray, to 
win for him the public sympathy, and the poor, old, 
broken-hearted man, when he respectfully begged for a 
situation on one of these railroads which he had so 
greatly forwarded, was refused '” 

The ‘railway pioneer” died in poverty, whilst 
speculators and engmeers who once mdiculed his 
ideas, reaped large gams by putting them in practice 

It 1s scarcely necessary now to refer to the oppo- 
sition which the early promoters of railroads had to 
encounter, but many of the arguments, even at this 
short distance of time, appear so ludicrous that we 
cannot resist the temptation of reproducing a few from 
Mr. Francis’s wok — 

“The objections urged by the opponents of the 
railway were worthy their cause It was contended by 
them that canal conveyance was quicker, that the 
smoke from the engines would injure the plantations of 
gentlemen’s houses, and one witness, more 1magina- 
tive than perceptive, described the locomotives aa 
‘terrible things,’ although, on further questioning, he 
admitted he had neverseen one. It was boldly declared 
that a gale of wind would stop the progress of the 
carnage, that there would be no more practical advan- 
tage in a railway than ina canal, that Mr Stephenson 
was totuly devoid of common sense, that the plan was 
erroneous, impracticable, and unjust , and that the ten- 
dency of the railway would be to increase the price of 
carriage. It was declared to be based on fraud and 
folly , that balloons and rockets were as feasible, and 
that the whole line would be under water for two and 
three weeks 1n succession.” 

The years 1824 and 1825 were remarkable for the 
aumber and absurdity of the bubble speculations 
which they produced. Among the precious pro- 
jects of these eventful years were compames for 
making gold, a railroad from Dover to Calais, loans to 
the Patagonians, and miming companies which boasted 
of “mountains, not mmes” of metal. Perhaps, 
however, one of the most imptdent and absurd of 
the schemes then afloat, was a certain “ Equitable 
Loan Company,” skilfully formed to impose upon the 
charitable, which 1s thus desenbed .— 


« Phe equitable loan company was another specimen. 


$$ 


In paragraphs, calculated to excite the sympathy of the 
public, the directors denounced the profits of the 

wnbroker, arraigned his evil practices, and delicately 
concluded by hinting that a company formed upon the 
most philanthropic principles, and paying 40 per cent., 
would soon be formed. The pinianthropy might have 
been proclaimed for centurics, but 40 cent, was 
urresintable. The Duke of York good-naturedly lent his 
name, members of parliament were bribed with shares, 
and when it was honestly aaid by one that ‘the bill 
would never pass the house, the triumphant reply given 
was, ‘Oh! we have so many on the ministerial, and. so 
many on the opposition side, and we are sure of the 
eacnts ’ The shares, however, went toa discount, both 
opposition and ministerial members lost all intereat in 
the nefarious doings of al gare ath and the phi- 
lanthropy of the saints faded with the fading vision of 
40 per cent.” 

We have already introduced our readers to several 
monctary potentates, but the greatest remains to be 
spoken of Our portrait-gallery would be incomplete 
without a sketch of Nathan Meyer Rothschild,—the 
Cesar or Napoleon of the Stock Exchange. Hoths- 
cluld, it appears, was a native of Frankfort, but finding 
that city too small for his operations, he determined 
to quit it Though utterly ignorant of the English 
language, he suddenly resolved to scttle in Manchester. 

“On Tuesday he told his father he would go to 
England, and on Thursday he started With 20,0004. 
he commenced his career, and in a short time his 
capital wos trebled At Manchester he soon saw thore 
were three profits to be made, in the raw material, the 
dyeing, and the manufacturing It need hardly be 
added that his great mind had stomach for them all, 
and that, baving secured the three, he sold goods 
cheaper than any one else ” 

Having laid the foundation of his fortune, he pro- 
ceeded “from bargaim to bargain, and from profit to 
profit? The times were favourable to his purpose. 
The governments of Europe were plunged in expensive 
wars, loans were negotiated , and the great capitalist 
reaped a rich harvest ‘ With the profits on a single 
loan he purchased an estate which cost 150,000/.” 
But whilst dealmg with millions, 1t seems he was not 
unmindful of the pence — 

“Nothing,” says ‘Mr. Francis, “seemed too gigantic 
for his grasp , nothing too minute for bis notice His 
mind was as capable of contracting a loan for millions, 
as of calculating the lowest possible amount on which a 
clerk could subsist. Like too many great merchants 
whose profits were counted by thousands, he paid his 
assistants the smallest amount for which he could pro- 
cure them.” 

His magnificent residence, gorgeous plate, fine 
furniture, and the number and rank of his worshippers, 
bore witness to his enormous wealth; but he was not 
happy In the midst of all his splendour, he was 
appalled by fnghtful fears, and troubled with gloomy ap- 
prehension. He was in constant dread of assassination 

“Occasionally,” says Mr Francis, “his fears took a 
ludicrous form Two tall, moustachioed men were once 
shown into hiscounting house. Mr Rothschild bowed ; 
the visitors bowed, and their hands wandered first in 
one pocket, and then in another. To the anxious eye 
of the millionaire, they assumed the form of persons 
searching for deadly weapons. Notime seemed allowed 
for thought. a ledger, without a moment's ing, 
was hurled at the intruders , and, ins paroxvam of fear, 
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he ecalied for assistance, to drive out two customers, who 
were only feeling in their pockets for letters of intro- 
duction. There is no doubt that he dreaded assaseina- 
tion greatly. ‘You must be a happy man, Mr Rothe 
child,’ aid a gentleman who was sharing the hospitalit; 

of his splendid home, as he glanced at the sapere 
appointments of the mansion ‘Happy !—me happy' 
was the rd *What! happy ab pa gaat as jou are 
going to dine, you have a letter placed in your hands, 
saying, “If you do not send me 5600/., J will blow your 
brains otf” Happy !—me happy!’ And the tact that 
he frequently slept with londed pistols by his side, is 
an indirect evidence of a constant excitement on the 
subject.” 

Of this distinguished man, the following portrait 1s 
added. Mr. Francis bas played the part of an honest 
chronicler, and has not, to please the idolaters of 
wealth, smoothed down or concealed the disagreeable 
features in the character of the mch money lender — 

“He was a mark for the satinsts of the day. His 
huge and somewhat slovenly appearance, the lounging 
attitude he assumed as he Jeaned agaimt his pillar in 
the Royal Exchange; his rough and rugged speech, 
hia foreign accent and idiom, made eailcature mark 
him aa ita own, while even caricature lost all power 
over a subject which defied its utmost skill His 
person was made an object of mdicule, but his form 
and features were from God: his mind and manners 
were fashioncd by circumstances, his acts alone are 

biie property ; and by these we have a nght to judge 

° qree’ benevolence lit up bis path, no great ty 
is related of him. The press, ever ready to chronicle 
liberal de: ds, was almost sent upon the point, and 
the fine feeling which marked the path of ap Abraham 
Goldamid, and which brightens the career of many of 
the same creed, 18 unrecorded by the power which alone 
could give 1t publicity.” 

The manners of the Stoek Exchange appear to 
bave been as singular as its morals are questionable 
We know not what may be its present ugages ; but 
it seems fram Mr, Francw’s volume, that its members 
opsasionally indulge in g species of boisterous fur 
which would not be tolerated m any moderately civi- 
lized cireles If from curiosity or ignorance a stranger 
intrudes upon their orgies, ns life and limbs are 
immediately »n peril ‘‘ Fourteen hundred fives” is 
shonted on all sides, and the unlucky visitor is hicked 
and insulted till he has withdrawn himself from the 
dangerous domain. A gentleman who visited the place 
in 1528 has given a graphic account of the usage to 
which he was subjgcted. First a Jew staggered side- 
ways against him, Then a brawny Scotchman, under 
pretence of assistance, pushed him back and for 2 
quarter of an hour these two worthies amused them- 
selves with the visitor as @ ehutilecock. Struggling 
to extricate himself, he aimed a blow at the Hebrev, 
which took effect. We must give the sequel in the 
narrator's owR words t~~- 

“The rash etep whieh I had taken was likely to pro- 
duce very formidable consequences. All present were 
highly exasperated. The war became more desperate 
than aver. Fach individus] seemed anxious te contri- 
bute to my destruction; and some of their number 
considerately called ont,— 
hfe, but break hia idmba,’ 

“My alarm was extreme, and I leoked suxiously 
round for the means of escape, 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourpelf te nag the 
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gentieman in that sort of way,’ squeaked a small imp. 
like person, affecting sympatby, and then trying 
renew the sport, 

“* How would you like 1t yourself,’ cried another, ‘ if 
ou were a stranger? shaking his sandy locks vita a 
nowing look, and knocking off my hat as he spoke 

“I made a desperate blow at this offender It did not 

take effict, from the expedition with which he retreated, 
and J bad prudence enongh to reflect that it would be 
hetter t¢ recover my hat than to puraue the enemy 

Turning round, I saw my unfortunate beaver, or 
* eanirter,’ as it was called by the geutry who had it in 
their keeping, bounding back wards and to: wards between 
the Caledomian and his clan and the Jew and his tribe 

‘Covered with perepiration, foaming with rage, and 

almost expiring from hest and exhaurtjon, I at last 
succeeded I did not dare to reinstate it, but was forced 
to grusp it with both banda, in order to rave what 
remaincd of 11 I baffled several desperate snatches, one 
of which carmed away the ling, and was now trying 
to kcep the enemy at bay, afraid again to attack ihe 
host opposed to me, but not knowing how to retreat, 
when a person who had not previously made himeelf 
conspicuous, approached and interfered, ‘Really, you 
had better go out,’ at the same time pointing to a door 
1 had not seen before.” 


We must now take leave of Mr Francis’s volume, 
and of the many interesting subjects of which it treats. 
Its last clapter 1s devoted to a Instory of Life 
Assurance, and the important benefits which have 
accrued fiom it are ably set forth In connexion 
with Assurance Companies, however, attention 1s drawn 
to a gigantic imposture, which aflords fresh proof, 1 
proof were needed, of English credulity. In 1837, 
advertisements were inserted im many provincial 
papers, “drawing attention to the peculiar claims of 
‘the Independent West Muddlesex Life and Fire 
Assurance Company.’” Capital, 1,000,000 Among 
its directors appeared the names of Drummond and 
Perkins, and of course, “the unimutiated believed the 
one to be the great banker, and the othe: the neh 
brewer, bearing the same names” It offered to 
imsure hves on smaller premiums than other offices, 
and to give laige: annuities for smaller sums But 
the whole was a delusion of the worst character, the 
successful project of a knot of swindleis, who were 
happily at last unmasked — 


“The deed of the companv—for, strange toeay, it had 
a deed—vwas migned by gny one who cho-e and the law 
stationer aj plied indircrininately to all who came near 
him. An) one who arked for a situation was made § 
governor. A schoolmaster who requestid a cleikship 
was made a director. An errand-man was employed ag 
manager. A bo, of eixteen was appointed to a seat at 
the board = (ne director had heen irypman to a London 
tavern, anothcr had been dismissed from his emplo; as 
& Journey man bellhanger , a third bad been a gentic man’s 
servant all had orders to dress ucil, to place mings on 
their fingers, and adorn their persons with jewellery ; 
fines being inetituted 1f they omitted to wear the orng- 
ments provided ” 

Something hke this mey have occurred morg 
recently; but Mr Fraucis has perhaps wisely ab- 
stamed fiom commenting on the delusions of the last 
few years. The history of the great railway mapig 
remains to be written, and may en historian be fougad 
for it as able and honest as the author pf the “ Chr 
nicles of the Stock Exchange !” 
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Crarrern XXIX. 


Ig CHIEFLY CULINARY, CONTAINING RECIPES FOR A 
“GOOD PRESERVE,” AND a “PRETTY PICKLE” 
Fax moon was shming brightly, though flitting 
clouds passed from time to time across its silvery disk, 
wrapping wood and hull and valley m momentary 
darkness, only to enhance their beauty when its pale 
cold rays once more fell uninterruptedly upon them, 
imparting to the scene the magic of a fary twilght. 
Such, however, were scarcely Lewis’s thoughts as, 
haunted by the appealing expression of Annie’s soft 
eyes, he hastened to overtake his companions The 
party proceeded in silence, following their guide, who 
was none other than the renegade Villam, across one 
of the wildest portions of the park towards a young 
Jarch plantation, covering about forty acies of ground 
This spot, named Tod’s Hole Spmmney, from certain 
fox earths that had existed im 1t till ther occupant’s 
partiality for dming on pheasants had led to their 
ejectment, was considered, from its isolated situation, 
the thick growth of underwood, the fact of a running 
stream passing through it, and other propitious cir- 
cumstances, the most amply stocked preserve on the 
property, and 1t was with a degree of annoyance pro- 
portioned to the enormity of the offence, that the 
General learned this was the place selected by the 
poachers for the scene of their depredations. As they 
approached the spot, the report of a gun was heard, 
followed by three or four others in rapid succession 
General Grant, irmtated beyond control by this 
audacity, immediately rode forward at a brisk trot 
Lewis, bearmg in mind Annte’s injunction, grasped 
the crupper of the saddle firmly with his left hand, 
and with thus slight assistance ran by the General’s 
side, keeping pace with the horse In tlus manner 
they had nearly reached the wood, when a man sprang 
from behind a bush, and would have seized the horse’s 
bridle, had not Lewis interposed, sayug, mm a low 
voice, “Don’t you know us Mallar? it 1s General 
Grant, who when he heard the poachers were out, 

determined to come with me” e 

“*T beg yer honour’s pardon,” returned the keeper, 
touching his hat, as he recognised is master. “I 
never expected to ha’ seen you here to-night, to be 
sure 29 

“I am usually to be found where my duty calls me,” 
returned the General stiffly. ‘‘ These seoundrels seem 
to be out in force,” he continued. 

“Vell, I take it there’s as many on ’em as ve shall 
know wot to do with,” was the reply; “but I’ve got 
above a dozen men on the Jook hout, only in course 
they’re scattered.” 

“And how do you propose to act?” inquired the 
General. 

I thort of taking a party info the wood, trying to 
captiwate long Hardy, and one or two of the ring- 

(1) Continued isen p 44. 
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' leaders, chaps as I’ve had my eye on for ever-eo-long; 
then take ther game from the tothers, and seize their 
guns hif posserbul ;—but the chief thing is to captiwate 
that willam, Hardy; so I means to leave three or four 
men on ther look-hout, in case he manages to do us, 
and break cover.” 

“Your plan seems a good one,” returned the 
General reflectively. “ How many men do you propos, 
to take ito the wood with you ?” 

“Vell, there’s half-a-dozen lads a laying down 
behind those bushes yonder, and there’a two more jist 
inside that gap; then there's myself and Muster 
Arundel.” 

‘Let the boy that guided us hold my horse,”—began 
General Grant 

‘Hif I might adwise,” interrupted Millar, “yer 
honour would remain hin this wery place; and hif 
Hardy should get away from us—as he’s likely enough, 
for he’s as strong as a young steam ingine— he’s a-moet 
sure to break cover here, im vich cuse jet honour can 
ride him down, and hi he dares to show fight, give him 
a cut hover the seull with yer long sword there ” 

You feel sure he will endeavour to effect his 
retreat on this side?” inquired the General, doubt- 
ingly. 

P aagtein sure, I may say,” ened Millar, con- 
fidensly’; the: as his master turned to explam to Lord 

Bellefield, who had just come up, the plan of opeia- 

tions, he added mm a low voice, so that Lewis only 

might hear, 

“The old Master’s pluckey enough for anything, 
but his legs ai’t so young as they used to be, and he’s 
rather touched im the viud, vich vont do for sich a 
valk as we've got before us ” 

At this gioment more shots were heard in the wood, 
but apparently much uearer than the last; the 
poachers were evidently advancing in that direction 

“There 1s not a moment to be lost, Mallar,” 
exclaimed the General, eagerly. “I think a» you say, 
I may be of more use here, some one must remam 
outside to cut off the retieat of these fellowa if you 
should succeed in driving them out of the woud 
Lord Belletield will accompany your purty ,—whese 
are the other watchers on this side stationed ?” 

“About fifty yards apart, along the ditch skirting 
the wood. Jf yer honour wants ie, a note on this 
whistle will produce it.” So saying, Millar handed 
him an ivory dog-whistle; then, signing to Villiam to 
proceed, and requesting Lord Bellefield and Lewis to 
follow him, the keeper conducted them along a narrow 
track leading into the wood. 

“Do you really expect that Hardy will attempt to 
cross that part of the park, or was your assertion merely 
a white le, framed to secure the General’s safety?” 
asked Lewis, as he walked by the keeper’s side 

‘Vell, st worn’t altogether a le,’ was the reply; 
‘for if we don’t nab the gentleman, that’s the side 
he’ll try for, as at’s easiest for him to get away; bus 
if I vonce has a fair bit at him, I don’t mean to leave 
him a chance to get away I shall not stand nice 
about hurting hun neither, I can tell yer. He beat 
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Sam Jones, one o’ my hunder keepers, so savage that 
the poor feller worn’t out of his blessed bed for two 
months. He deserves summut pretty strong for that ” 

“Mind you point him out to me, sf you catch 
sight of }im,” rejomed Lewis ; “1 am most anxious to 
be introduced to this truculent gentleman ” 

“Yer can’t mistake him hif yer ouce sets eyes on 
him,” returned the keeper, “he’s half a head taller 
than any of the rest of ’em, but I'll show him to yer ’ 

As he spoke, they reached the spot where the six 
men were waiting, though, so well had they concealed 
themselves, thud Lewis was close upon them ere he 
was aware of their vicinity 

“ Now, my lads, are vou all ready °” inquired their 
leade: in a low voice, an answer in the affirmative 
was followed by the o:der,— 

“Come on, then ,” when Lord Bellefield mterposed 
by saying—“ One moment! listen to me, my men, I 
offer five guineas reward to any of you who may secure 
Hardy—you understand me ® ” 

“We'll try our best, my lord, and many thanks to 
your lordship,” replied a strong athletic young fellow 
in the dress of an under keeper; and the others made 
a like acknowledgment After a strict myunction 
from Millar to preserve silence, the party again moved 
forward, Lord Bellefield, Mallar, and Lgwis m front, 
and the others following two abicast As soon as they 
had entered the wood, the two remaiing men jomed 
them, making altogether a company of eleven As 
they advanced farther mto the plantation, the boughs 
of the trees, becoming thicker and morc closely inter- 
laced, intercepted the moonlight, and rendered their 
onwaid progiess a matter of some difficulty. The 
gamekeeper, however, knew every intricacy of the 
path, and could have found hs way m the darkest 
night as casily as at noonday After windmg among 
the trees for some minutes, they came upon a little 

glade where the underwood had been partially cleared 
away, and a small quantity of barley stackel for the 
purpose of ferding the pheasants At the entrance to 
this space thus cleared, the party halted, and Millar, 
creeping forward on his hands and knees, reached the 
stack. Sheltermg himself behind this, he made his way 
to the opposite gide, where he was lost to sight, re- 
appearing almost immediately, he cautiously reyomed 
lis party, saying #@ a low whisper—“ 1 expected how 
it would be; there 1s from twenty ot thirty pheasands 
roustmg on the trees beyond the stack there, and 
Hardy and his mates being aware on it, 1s a-making 
of their way through the bhshes tight ahead I 
could hear *em plam enough when I was at the stack 
sonder Now, tavo on yer must come along o’ me, 
creep to the stack and hide belund it as yer see me do, 
then vait till them blackguards has let fly at the 
pheasands, and afore they can load again ve threc 
must jump forrard and try and take Hardy; in the 
mean time, you others must make yer way round 
throngh the bushes and take *em in the rear, and help 
us it we wants helpmg ” 


“Which you will do most certainly,” returned 


Lord Bellefield—* I'll lead the party that remains.” | 
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* And 1’ll go with you, Millar,” observed Lewis. 

* And you, Sam,” continued Millar, addressing the 
under keeper before alluded to. The man came 
forward, and placing himself by Lewis’s side the three 
crept along till they had reached the stack, sheltered 
by wluch they again stood upright. Scarcely had 
they taken their places, when two guns, followed by 
four others, were discharged im rapid succession, and 
so close to them that the shot pattering amongst the 
underwood was distinctly audible, and one of the 
wounded pheasants dropped at Isewis’s feet; while 
almost imincdiately afterwards a couple of men ran for- 
ward to collect the fallen game. The foremost of these 
was a fellow of Herculean proportions ; a3 he stooped to 
pick up a pheasant, a ray of moonlight revealed lis 
features, and Lewis 1mmediately recoguised his former 
antagonist the tall Chartist At the same moment 
Millar whispered, “‘That’s our man, go ahead !” 

‘Leave him to me,” returned Lewis eagerly , and 
bending forward, with a bound like that of a tiger, he 
sprang upon him 

The poacher was taken so completely by surprise 
(his back bemg turned towards his assailant), that 
Lewis, encircling him with a grasp of iron, was 
enabled to pinion his arms to his sides Jake a wild 
bull caught in the toils, his struggles to free himself 
were tremcndous , but Lewis, now in the full vigour of 
his strength, was an adversary not casily to be shaken 
off, and despite his unrivalled powers, the poacher 
failed to extricate his arms. Shouting, therefore, to 
his companion for assistance, he desired him, with an 
oath, to shoot the keeper, but that mdividual 
was unable to comply with his comrade’s benevolent 
suggestion, by reason of certaim well directed hits 
wherewith Sam Jones the under keeper was producing 
a marked alteration the general outline of bis features. 
In the mean time Millar, drawig forth a piece of cord, 
began coolly to tie Hardy’s wrists together, disregarding 
a series of ferocious kicks with which he greeted him 
At this moment the other poachers, to the number of 
some half-dozen, attracted by the sound of blows, 
reached the scene of action, but the party led by 
Lord Bellefield were equally on the alert, and the 
fight became general And now the capture of the 
poacher Hardy appeared certam, exhausted by bis 
unavailing struggles to free himself from Lewis’s 
encircling arms, he could offer no effectual resistance 
to Millar, who continued most methodically to bind 
his wrists, in no way diverted from his purpose by the 
storm of blows which raged around him, many of 
which fell on his unprotected person,—when suddenly 
the report of a pistol rang sharply above the other 
sounds of the combat, and an acute stinging pain darted 
through Lewis’s left shoulder, causing him such agony 
for the moment, that he mvoluntanly relaxed his 
grasp Hardy was not slow to avail himself of the 
opportunity thus offered ; —flinging off the young tutor 
with so much violence that he would have fallen had 
not one of the gamekeeper’s assistants caught him and 
prevented it, he wrenched bis hands from Mhllar’s 
grasp, and ratsing them still bound together as they 
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were, struck the keeper such a severe blow on the 
side of the head, that he reeled and fell; then, seeing 
that his companions, overpowered by numbers and 
disheartened by his supposed capture, were giving 
way on all sides, he turned, and dashmg into the 
bushes, disappeared, not so quickly, however, but that 
Lewis, who had never taken his eyes off him for a 
moment, perceived the movement. 

Grasping his stick, which he had contrived to retain 
daring the struggle, firmly with his nght hand, he 
lost no time in following the fugitive, and guided by 
the crashing of the bushes, kept close on his traces 
till they reached the boundary hedge —breaking his 
way through this obstacle with the strength and fury 
of some wild animal, the poacher sprang across the 
ditch into the open park beyond Seeing that he 
had a desperate man to deal with, and fearing that 
although the first severe pain had abated, and httle 
more than a sensation of numbness remained, his left 
arm might prove in some degree incapacitated by the 
wound he had received, Lewis paused a moment 
to reconnoitre, ere he followed lim ‘To his great 
delight, he perceived he had reached the hedge along 
the side of which the watchers were stationed, near 
the spot where General Grant had taken up his posi- 
tion. Wardy, unconscious how closely he was followed, 
stopped also a moment wiule he endeavoured to 
set free his wrists, but so securely had Mhllar 
bound them, that although by a violent exertion of 
strength he contrived to render the cord slacker, he 
was unable wholly to succeed m his object. Fearmg, 
however, that the cord would not hold out much 
longer, and unwilling to lose the only advantage 
gained by his previous struggle, Lewis determined 
once more to endeavour to seize him Shouting, 
therefore, to give notice to the watchers, where their 
assistance was hkely to be required, he sprang across 
the ditch and advanced towards his antagomst At 
first the poacher appeared inclined to stand his 
ground, but seemg his opponent was armed with a 
stout stick, and recollecting his own defenceless con- 
dition, he resolved to trust rather to his unrivalled 
fleetness, and turning away with an exclamation ol 
disappointed rage, again betook himself to fiight 
This portion of the park was cl@ar of trees or any 
other cover, for a space of more than half-a-mile 
square, beyond which lay anotber larger wood, if 
Hardy could contnve to reach thus, his escape would 
become a matter of certamty. The ground, which 
had once formed part of an ancient Roman camp, lay 
in terraces, and this circumstance gave Hardy, who 
knew every mch of the country by heart, a slight 
advantage. In speed they were very equally matched , 
for although Lewis, from his youth and hght active 
make, was, perhaps, really the fleetest, Hardy was in 
better training. When they first started, the poacher 
was about ten yards ahead, and they had reached 
nearly half the centre of the space between the two 
woods ere Lewis had dimmuished that distance mate- 
nally. Hutherto they had been running up-hill, and 
the poacher’s superior condition (as a jockey would 
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term it) enabled him to continue his rapid course 
without the pace telling as much as it did on his pur- 
suer; but now the ground began to descend, and 
Lewis, having sayed himself for a short distanco to 
recover breath, put forth lis whole powers, and 
despite the utmost exertions the poacher was capable 
of making, gauned npon him so fast that it was 
evident that in a few more strides he must overtake 
him. But Hardy’s usual good luck appeared not 
even yet to have deserted hum, for at the very moment 
when it seemed certam Lewis must come up with 
hin, a cloud obscured the moon, and the poacher, 
talung advantage of this accident to double on his 
pursuer, contrived to make such good use of his 
Lnowledge of the ground, that when the bright moon- 
light agam enabled Lewis to discern his retreating 
figure, he perceived, to his extreme chagnu and dis- 
appointment, that the fugitive would gam the wood, 
and doubtless effect lus escape, before he could agam 
overtake him — It was, then, with no small satisfaction 
that just as he was about to give up the chase as 
opeless, he caught sight of a man on horseback gul- 
loping wm a direction which must eflectually cut off the 
poacher’s retreat. Another moment sufhcod to show 
hin that the nder, in whom he immediately recognised 
Gencral Grant, had perceived the fugitive, and mtended 
to prevent his escape. Lewis accordingly stiamed 
every nerve to reach the spot im time to render 
assistdnce, more particularly as he remaiked that 
Hardy had by some means contrived to set his hands 
at lberty In spite of his utmost exertions, however, 
it was evident that the encounter would take place 
before he could arrive, and rememberimg his promise 
to Anne, 1t was with mingled feclings of anxiety for 
her father’s safety and self reproach for having 
quitted him, that he prepared to witness the struggle. 
As soon as the General perceived the state of affairs, 
he waved his hand as a sign to Lewis, then, drawing 
his sabre, stood up i his stirrups, aud rode gallantly 
at the poacher, shouting to hin at the same time to 
stop and yield limscli prisoncr Mardy paid no 
attention to the summous, continuing to run on 
tall he felt the horse’s breath hot upon lus neck, then, 
as General Grant, after again calling on lum to “ sur- 
render, or he would cut him down,” prepared to put 
lus threat into execution, he dodged aside to avoid the 
blow, and springing suddenly upon the mdei, dashed 
the sword from his hand, and seizing him by the throat 
endeavoured to drag him off his horse ‘Lhe old man, 
though taken by surprise, clung frnily to hus saddle, 
and spurring his horse, tied to shake off lus assadant ; 
but lis strength unfortunately was not equal to lus 
courage, and the poacher, suatching at the rei, 
backed the horse til 1t reared almost erect aud flung 
its nder forcibly to the ground Apparently bent on 
revenge, Hardy, still retamug lis gasp on the bridle, 
led the horse over the body of the fallen man, with 
the brutal intention of tramplmg lim to death. But 
the generous iustinct of the animai served to frustrate 
Ins evil purpose, as, though he led it twice directly 
across its prostrate master, the horse raised its feet 
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end carefully avoided treading on him. Striking the 
animal ferociously on the head with hus clenched fist, 
he next attempted to back it in the same direction, but 
the frightened animal sprang aside and plunged so 
violently that he waa unable to effect lus demgn He 
was still striving to do so, when Lewis, breathless 
with the speed at which he had run, reached the spot 
Instantly leaping over the fallen man, stick m hand, 
he struck Hardy so severe a blow on the wrist that 
he was forced to quit hus hold on the bridle, and the 
scared horse broke away and galloped off, snorting 
with terror. The poacher, infuriated by the pam of 
the blow, forgot all prudential considerations; and 
heedless of the approach of three of the watchers, who, 
attracted by the noise of the struggle, were rapidly 
hastening towards the spot, he rushed upon Lewis, 
and disregarding a heavy blow with which the young 
tutor greeted him, flung his arms round him and en- 
deavoured to dash lum to the ground. Fortunately 
for Lewis, he was not ignorant of the manly exercise 
of wrestling, and his proficiency in the art stood him 
in good stead at this moment; for, despite his gigan- 
tie strength, Hardy could not succeed in throwmg 
him. In vain did he lift him from the ground; with 
whatever violence he replaced him, he still fell upon 
his legs ; in vain did he compress him in his powerful 
arms, till Lewis felt as if every rib were giving way— 
the only effect of his exertions was to cxhaust lis own 
strength ; till at length, taking advantage of an incau- 
tious movement of his adversary, the young tutor 
contrived to pass his leg behind that of the poacher, 
and thus trip him up His victory was, however, 
nearly proving fatal to him, for, in falling, the 
ruffian clutched him by the throat and dragged 
him down with him Nor, although Lewis bemg 
uppermost was enabled to raise himself on one knee, 
and return the compliment by inseiting bis hand 
within the folds of Ins adversary’s neckcloth, could he 
force him to relinquish lis grasp. Fortunately, help 
was at hand; and just as Lewis began to feel that 
it was becoming serious, and that if the pressure on his 
throat continued much longer he should he strangled 
outright, the three assistants came up; two of them 
immediately flung themselves upon the poacher, while 
the thind diagged Lewis, who was rapidly getting 
exhausted, from the deadly embrace of his prostrate 
foe. Having with some difficulty succeeded m so 
doing, the man laid himat full length on the grass, and 
leaving him to recover as best he might, turned to 
assist bis companions to securé Hardy. This was now 
a comparatively easy task, for his final struggle with 
Lewis had exhausted even the poacher’s strength, 
and after a futile attempt to rise and shake off his 
captors, he ceased to resist, and submitted in sullen 
silence, while his arms were secured with the Gene 
ral’s sword-belt. This operation concluded, the man 
who had rescued Lewis returned to hum, and found 
him sufficiently recovered to sit up. 

“Have you looked to the General? is he unin- 
jured?” was his first question. 

“I’m afear’d he’s ternble hurt, if he ain’t killed 


‘outright ; leastways he’s onsensibul; and one of his 


arms sees crushed like,” was the consolatory reply. 

“ Ol that I had come up a minute sooner!” ex- 
claimed Lewis, in a tone of bitter self-reproach. 

“ You had been a dead man if yer had, Sir,” was 
the reply; “if that willan there had had hold of your 
throat half a mmute longer, you ’d have been as stiff 
as a leg of mutton by thus tame.” 

** Better that I had perished than that this should 
have occurred,” murmured Lewis; then turning to 
the man he continued, “ Lend me yuur arm; I can 
walk now,” and rising with difficulty, he advanced 
towards the spot where General Grant lay. He was 
perfectly msensible ; his hat had fallen off, and his grey 
hair, exposed to the might dews, umparted, as the 
moonlight streamed on it, a ghastly expression to his 
features , while his right arm was bent under him m 
an unnatural position, wluch Jeft no doubt that it 
must be broken, probably in more places than one. 
Lewis knelt down beside him, and raising his un- 
injured hand, placed his finger on the wnat. 

“‘T can feel his pulse beat distinctly,” he observed, 
after a moment’s pause ; “ he 1s not dead, nor dying, 
—indeed, except the mjury to his arm, I hope he 
may not be seriously hurt,—no time must be lost in 
carrying him to the house and procuring a surgeon.” 

** Somebody ought to go to Broadhurst, to let’m 
know what’s happened, and get us some help We’ve 
nore than we can manage here, you see,” urged the 
assistant ; “it will take two on us to purwent that 
blackguard Hardy from getting away—he won't lose 
no chance, you may depend.” 

“Ill stay with General Grant if you "ll run to the 
house,” returned Lewis feebly. 

** Your arm’s a bleeding, Sir; did that willian stab 
you?” inquired the assistant. 

“No; I was hurt m the wood,” was the reply. 

* Do you think you could nde, Sir?” continued the 
man, “ cos if you could I’d try and catch the horse, 
—he’s a grazin very quiet yonder,—and then you 
could go to the house, start off one of the grooms to 
fetch a doctor, send some of the people down here 
to help us, get yer own wound dressed, and break the 
news to the family better than such a chap as me.” 

This observation*®was a true one; and Lewis felt 
that it was so; therefore, although he dreaded 
the task, and would rather have agam encoun- 
tered the dangers he had just escaped, than witnessed 
Annie Grant’s dismay and sorrow when she should 
find her dark anticipations realized, he agreed to the 
arrangement , and as the man succeeded im catchmg 
the horse almost immediately, he mounted with some 
difficulty, and rode off at speed, though the rapid 
motion increased the pan of his wound tall it became 
almost msupportable. He reached Broadhurst in 
less than ten minutes, never drawing bit till he en- 
tered the stable-yard; although he turned so faint 

and dizzy on the way, that more than once he was 
nearly falling from the saddle. His first act was 
to despatch a mounted groom to procure a surgeon ; 
he next sent off four of the men-servants with a 
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hurdle converted into an extemporary litter, giving 
then: exact directions where to find their master, and 
Waiting to see that they started without loss of time , 
he then attempted to dismount, but was unable to do 
80 without assistance; having paused a few moments 
till the famtness had again gone off, he entered the 
house by the servants’ entrance, and calling the 
butler aside, desired lum to summon Mr Leicester as 
quietly as possible ; then, sinking into a chair and 
resting his head on his hands, he awaited lus arrival 
with ill-concealed anxiety; dreading lest some mcau- 
tious person should abruptly inform Annie of her 
father’s accident. 


Cuarren XXX. 


LEW18 MAKES A DISCOVEKY, AND GETS INTO A “STATE 
OF MIND” 


Tire end of the room at which Lewis had seated 
himeelt lay in shadow, so thut Leicester, who shortly 
made lis appediance wrapped im a drevsing-gown, 
could merely distinguish the outline of lus figure. 

“Why, Arundel,” he began, “1s anything the 
matter? Here has Wilson been and roused me out 
of my first sleep, with a face like that of the party 
who ‘drew Priam’s curtais 1’ the dead o’ night’ 
Where’s Governor Grant, and how 1s it that you’re 
home firet ? ” 

“ It’s no joking matter, Mr. Leicester,” returned 
Lewis, faintly, and without raising his head. ‘ The 
poachers have given us more trouble than we expected, 
and im attempting to capture Hardy, the geneial has 
been thrown from his horse. Hus right aim 1s broken 
in two places, aud when I came away he was still 
insensible ” 

From the position m which Lewis sat (lus elbows 
resting on a table, and Ins forehead supported by his 
hands), he was unable to perceive any tlhug that nught 
be going on in the apartment, consequently he had 
continued his speech, ignorant that a third person had 
jomed them Anme (for she it was who, pale as 
some midmght ghost, had glided noiselessly into the 
room) laid he: hand on Leiceste:’s arm to prevent 
his calling attention to her presence, while eager and 
trembling she listened to Lewis’s account of hei 
father’s accident; and overcome for the moment by 
these evil tidings, she remamed speechless, leaning 
against a char for support. Lewis, surprised at 
Leicester’s silence, raised his head languidly, and the 
first object that met lis eyes was Anme’s sinking 
figure With an exclamation of dismay, he attempted 
to start up, but he was becoming so weak from loss 
of blood, that he failed to accomphsh lis purpose 
Roused by the action, Annie recovered herself, and as 
a new idea struck her, she askhed,— 

* Where, then, 1s poor papa? Have they brought 
him home? I must go to him instantly! ” 

** He is not yet arrived, Miss Giant,” returned 
Lewis, in a low voice, that trembled with conflicting 
emotions; “ lis own servants are carrying him, and xu 
surgeon will be hee mstantly, 1——” he paused 
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abruptly, for Annie, drawing herself up, advanced 
towards him, and with flashing eyes exclaimed,— 

“Is this then the way in which you have fulfilled 
your promise, Mr. Arundel? I trusted ao implicitly to 
your assurance that you would watch over him and 
protect him; and now you have not only failed him 
in the moment of danger, but deserted him ia his 
necessity, and secured your own safety by coming 
home to treak my heart with these evil tidings. Uh, 
I am ashamed of you—grieved— disappoiuted |” 

‘“« Hush, my dear Annie,” observed Leicester, sooth- 
ingly. “ Arundel might not be able to prevent this 
aocident—you are too hasty,” 

‘No! no!” returned Lewis, in a low broken 
voice, “ I deserve her reproaches. I ought never to 
have quitted him, and yet I did so, believing that I 
left him in perfect safety. I could uot bear to stand 
inactive, when other men were about to face danger, 
and coolness and address were required ;—besides, 
I had pledged myeelf to assist in capturing this 
poacher”? He paused, then added, “ I have been to 
blame, Miss Grant, but I am not quite the poltron 
youimagine me_ I did, mdeed, leave your father, that 
I might accompany the attacking party into the wood, 
but I stramed every nerve to come up with Hardy 
before General Grant encountered him; and although 
that was impossible, I arrived in time to prevent 
lim from foreing the horse to trample the hfe out 
of the fallen man, and, wounded as 1 was, I engaged 
with and captured, at the risk of my own jfe, the 
ruffian who had injured your father, nor should I have 
been here now, but that 1t was necessary for some one 
to procure assistance, and summon a surgeon, and [I 
rode here at speed to my own injury, that I might 
leave a more efficient man with the General ” 

As he ceased speaking, the butler entered the room, 
bearing in his hand a lamp, and for the first time the 
light fell upon Lewis’s figure. Leicester, as he beheld 
lim, uttered an exclamatior of surprise and horror, 
which his appearance was well calculated to call forth. 
Ilis face was deadly palc, save a red line across the 
forehead, where some bramble had torn the skin; his 
dark hair, heavy with the night dew, bung in wild dis- 
order around lis temples; and hus clothes, stained 
with mud, bore traces of the severity of the struggle 
in which he had been engaged; the sleeve of lus left 
arm, which still rested on the table, was soaked with 
gore, while the momentary excitement wich had 
animated him as he spoke, had given way to a return 
of the famtness produced by the loss of blood, which 
was by this time very considerable As this ghastly 
figure met her sight, Aumie uttered a slight shriek— 
then a sense of the cruel injustice of her own re- 
prouches banished every other considcration, and 
springing towards him, she exclaimed,— 

“ Oh, Mr. Arundel, what can we do for you? how 
shocked, how grieved I am!—will you, can you forgive 
me P 33 

Lewis smiled and attempted to reply, but the words 
died away upon hus lips, and, completely overcome by 
faintness, he would have fallen from the chair had 
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not Leicester supported him. Fortunately, at thus 
moment the surgeon arrived, and Annie quitting the 
apartment, Lewis’s sleeve was cut open, bis wound 
temporarily bound up, and his temples bathed with 
some stimulating essence which dispelled his faint- 
ness, before the surgeon’s services were required for 
General Grant. The latter gentleman had recovered 
consciousness ere he reached Broadhurst, and though 
suffering acute pain from his broken arm, appeared 
cool and collected. His first question had been 
“whether Hardy had escaped,” and he seemed to 
revive from the moment he was informed of his 
‘capture His next mquizy was, who had taken him, 
and on learning 1t was Lewis, he was much pleased, 
muttering, “ Brave lad, brave lad, pity he’s not in the 
army.” He recognised Aume and spoke kindly to 
her, gave orders for the safe custody of Hardy, 
demanded of the surgeon who exammed his arm 
whether he wished to amputate it, as he felt quite 
equal to the operation, and mm short, under circum- 
stances which would have overpowered any man of 
less firmness of character, behaved like a gentleman 
and a brave old soldier, as he was. Fortunately the 
surgeons (for a second, attracted by the rumour of an 
accident, as vultures are if a camel dies 1n the desert, 
had come to test the truth of the old proverb that 
two heads age betier than one) succeeded m settmg 
the arm, pronounced amputation unnecessary, and, 
after careful examination, gave if as their opmon 
that, with the exception of a few contusions of little 
consequence, the general had sustamed no further 
injury. Having come to this satisfactory conclusion, 
they found time again to direct their attention to 
Lewis After much wluspered consultation, and con- 
siderable exchange of learned winks and profound 
nods, they informed him that he had been wounded by 
a shot from a pistol, (which, by the way, he could 
have told them,) and that they had very little doubt 
that the ball remaimed in the wound, in which case it 
would be necessary to extract it ,—to this Lewis rephed, 
“The sooner, the better” Accordingly, they proceeded 
to put him to great agony by probing the wound to 
find the ball, after wluch they hurt him still more in 
extracting it, performmg both operations with such 
easy cheerfulness of manner and utter disregard of 
the patient’s feelings, that a bystander would have 
imagined they were carving cold shoulder of mutton 
rather than the same joint of hve humanity. But sur- 
geons, lke fathers, have flinty hearts, unmacadamized 
by the smallest grain of pity for the wretched victims 
of their uncomfortable skill; their idea of the “‘ Whole 
Duty of Man” being that he should afford them “an 
interesting case ”* when hving, and become a “good 
subject ” for them, when he has ceased to be one to the 
Queen. After the ball was extracted, Lewis requested 
it might be handed to him ; it was small, and from its 
peculiar shape, he perceived that it must have been 
discharged from a pistol with a rifle barrel. 
“Tf you will allow me,” he said, “I shall keep this 
bit of lead as a memorial of this evening’s enter- 
tamment.” 
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“Oh certainly,” replied the most cheerful surgeon, 
“by all means; if it had but gone an eighth of an 
inch farther,” he added, rubbmg his hands joyously, 
“only an eighth of an inch, it would have wjured the 
spinal cord, and you would have been—droll how 
these things occur sometimes — you'd have been 
paralysed for life.”’ 

Lewis shuddered, and wished devoutly he were 
for the time being Caliph Haroun Alrasclid, in which 
case the facetious surgeon would have added a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the effects of the bastinado 
on the sole of the human foot, to lus other medical 
knowledge. 

“I don’t thik,” resumed the doctor, meditatively, 
“T don’t think you need apprehend any very un- 
pleasant result, as far as I can as yet see into the 
case Of course,” he continued, with lularity, “ erysi- 
pelas might supervene, but that is seldom fatal, unless 
it affects the brain; and 1 should hope the great effu- 
sion of blood will prevent that in the present instance. 
You feel very weak, don’t you ? 

Lewis replied in the affirmative, and lus tormentor 
continued 

“Well, you need not be uneasy on that score, I 
don’t apprehend a return of syncope, but if you 
should feel an unnatural deficiency of vital heat, or 
perceive any symptoms of approaching collapse, I 
would advise your ringing tlie bell, and Pll be with 
you instantly Scalpel’s obliged to be off, he’s got 
a very interesting broken leg—compound fracture— 
waiting for him down at the village, besides some 
dozen agreeable mimor casualties, the result of to- 
night’s work Keep up your spirits, and go to sleep— 
your shoulde: 1s easier now ?” 

“Tt feels as if the blade of a red-hot sword were 
bemg constantly plunged into it,” returned Lewis, 
crossly. 

“Delighted to hear it,” rephed Dr Bistoury, 
rubbing his hands , “just what I could have wished ; 
nothing imert there! 1 would recommend your bearing 
it (which word he pronounced bea-a-a-ring,) quietly, 
and rely upon my looking m the first thing to- 
morrow” So saymg he rubbed his hands, chuckled 
and departed 

In spite of his wound, which continued very painful, 
Lewis contrived to get a few hours’ sleep, and awoke 
so much refreshed, that he resisted all attempts to 
keep him im bed, and though stuf and weak to an 

‘excessive degree, made lis way to the study and 
cheated Walter out of the holiday he had expected, 
a loss which he scarcely regretted in his joy at finding 
that the wicked poachers had not seriously iryured 
his dear Mr. Arundel And then Annie could not be 
happy till she had caught Charles Leicester and made 
him accompany her on a penitential visit to Lewis, to 
tell him how grieved she was at the recollection of her 
injustice to lim ,—it seemed ao dreadfully ungrateful 
when in fact he had just saved her father’s hfe — 
and she looked so pretty and good and pure in her 
penitence, that Lewis began to thmk women were 
bnghter and higher bemgs than his philosophy had 
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dreamed of, aud for the firat time it ocourred to him 
aa he had been guilty of an unperdonable absurdity 
the whole race of woman-kind because he 
bannecc to have been jilted by a little coquettish, half- 
educated German girl; and he forgave Annie so fully 
in his heart, that with his hps he could scarcely stam- 
mer out half-a-dozen unmeaning words to tell her so. 

Leicester asked him in the course of the conversation 
whether he had any idea which of the gang of poachers 
had fired the pistol, adding that two others had becn 
taken besides Hardy. Lewis paused for a moment 
ere he replied, “ That his back had been turned towards 
the man who shot him, and that,it was too serious a 
charge to bring against any one without more certain 
knowledge than he possessed on the subject ,” and 
having said this, he immediately changed the con- 
versation 

As soon as Annie and her cousin withdrew, Millar 
the gamekeeper made lus appearance, full of con- 
gratulations on Lewis’s gallant conduct, and sympathy 
in regard to his wound. 

“« IT can’t imagine vitch o’ ther warmints could have 
had a pistol; it worn’t neithe: o’ ther two as we cap- 
tiwated, for I sarched ’em myself, and never a blessed 
harticle had they got about ’em, except ther usual 
amount o’ bacca and coppers hin ther breeches’ 
pockets.” 

“‘ Did you have any more fightmg after I left you 
to follow Hardy ?” asked Lewis. 

* Vell, we did ’ave one more sharpish turn,” was 
the reply; ‘when the blackguards see me down, 
they made a rush to recover the sack with the game, 
and almost succeeded, only Sam Jones pulled me out of 
the crowd and set me on my legs again, and J was so 
mad a-thinkmg that Hardy had got clear away that I 
layed about me like one possessed, they do tell me; 
so we not only recovered the game, but bagged two 
o’ ther chaps therselyes By ther bye,” he continued, 
** Sam Jones come here with me ; he wants to see yer 
when I’ve done with yer; he says he’s picked up 
somethin’ o’ yourn, but he won’t say what—lhe’s a 
close chap when he likes, is Sam; howsomedever, I 
suppose he expects you'll tip him a bob or so, for it 
was he as ketched yer, when Hardy first flung yer off , 
you’ve paid Asm for it sweetly, and no mistake, he’d 
got a lovely blaek hye and his right wrist was swelled 
as big as two ven we marched him hoff to H: jal 
this morning. And now I'll vish yer good arternoon, 
Mr. Arundel, and send Sam hup, if you’re agreeable ”’ 

Lewis, with a smile at the equivocal nature of the 
phrase, signified his agreeability, and the keeper took his 
departure ;—in another minute the sound of heavy 
footsteps announced the approach of Sam, who having 
obeyed Lewis's mjunction to “ come in,” vindicated his 
tatletothe attributeot *‘ closeness” by carefully shutting 
the door, and ap first his ear and then his eye to 
the key-hole, ere he could divest his cautious mind of 
a dread of eaves-droppers. He then crossed the 
room on tip-toe, partly from a sense of the grave 
nature of his mysterious errand, partly from respect 
to the carpet, the richness of which oppressed him 
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heavily during the whole of his visit, restricting him 
to the use of one leg only, the greater portion of the 
time. 

“You have found something of mine, Millar tells 
me,” began Lewis, finding that ghost-like his visitor 
appeared to consider it a point of etiquette not to 
speak first. 

*You’re very hind, Mr. Arundel,” returned his 
visitor, who, catching sight at the moment, of the 
gilt frame of an oil painting which hung over the 
chimney, and believing it firmly to be pure gold, be- 
came so overpowered betwecn that and the carpet, 
that he scarcely dared trust himself to speak in such 
an aristocratic atmosphere. “I’m much obliged to 
you, sir, yes, I have found something, sir, but 1 don’t 
know disactly as it’s altogether yourn.” 

* What 1s it, my good fellow P” inquired Lewis, 
half amused and half bored by the man’s bashfulness. 

A consolatory nustrust of the sterling value of the 
picture-framc had, by tlus time, begun to insinuate 
itself into Sam’s mind, and reassured in some degree 
by the doubt, he contimucd, 

“I beg pardon, sir, but I hopes you don’t feel so 
bad as night be expected, where you was shot last 
night °” 

Lewis thanked him for his mquiry, and said he 
believed the wound was going on favourably. 

*1’m sure l’m very glad to hear it, which is a 
merey to be thanktul for,” returned this sympatinsmg 
visitor; then, leaning forward so as to approach his 
lips to Lewis’s ear, he continued in a loud whusper, 

** Have ye any idea who it was as fired the shot ?” 

Lewis started, and colouring slightly, fixed lis eyes 
on the man’s face as he mquired abruptly, 

** Have you?” 

Forgetting his vencration for the carpet in the 
excitement of the conversation, the suspicious undcr- 
keeper walked to the door, and again tested the key- 
hole, ere &e ventuicd to answer the question; then 
approaclang Lewis, he thrust his hand into a private 
pocket in his shooting-jacket, and drawmg thence 
something carefully wrapped in a handkerchief, he 
presented it to the young tutor, saying, 

** That’s what I’ve been and found, sir; I picked it 
up in the wood not twenty yards from the place where 
you stood when you was shot, Mr. Arundel.” 

Lewis hastily unrolled the handkerchief, and drew 
from its folds a small pocket-pistol; on the stock, 
which was richly inlaid, was a silver escutcheon with 
a coat of arms engraved upon it, from marks about 
the mpple, it had evidently been lately discharged, 
and on examination it proved to have a rifle barrel. 
Lewis’s brow grew dark. 

“ Tt is then as I suspected,” he muttered ; pausing, 
however, as a new idea seemed to stnke him. “ it 
might be unintentional,” he contmued, “the mere 
result of accident,—I must not jump too hastily to 
such a conclusion ;” then addressing the under-keeper, 
he inquired, 

“ Have you any idea to whom this pistol belongs f” 

“ P’r’aps I may have,” was the cautious reply, 
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“ but there’s some things it’s best not to know—a 
man might get himself into trouble by being too 
knowing, you see, Mr. Arundel.” 

“* Listen to me, my good friend,” returned Lewis, 
fixing his piercing glance on the man’s face; “ it 1s 
evident you more than suspect who is the owner of 
this pistol, and you probably are aware by whom, and 
under what circumstances, it was last night discharged. 


Now, if through a selfish dread of consequences you J 


wish to keep this knowledge to yourself, why come 
here, and show me the pistol? If, on the contrary, 
you wish to enhance the value of your information in 
order to make a more profitable bargain with me, you 
are only wasting time. I am naturally anxious to 
know who wounded me, and whether the deed was 
accidental, or intentional; therefore you have but to 
name your price, and if I can afford it, I will give it 
you I say this because I can conceive no other 
reason for your shilly-shallying.” 

During tlus speech, the unfortunate Sam Jones, 
shifted uneasily from leg to leg, dropped his cap, 
stooped to pick it up again, bit his under lip with 
shame and indecision, and at last exclaimed, 

** Bless’d af I can stand this hany longer! out it 
must come, and if I loses my sitiation through it, I 
suppose there’s other places to be got; they can’t say 
nuffin agamst my character, that’s one comfort. It 
ain’t your money I wants, Mr. Arundel, sir; I’m able 
and willin’ to earn my own livin’; but I’ve got a good 
place here, and don’t wish to offend nobody ; still 
right is right, and knowing what I knows, my con- 
science wouldn’t let me rest till I’d come and told 
you—only I thort if you would ha’ guessed it of 
yourself hke, nothing needn’t ha’ come out about me 
in the matter ” 

I understand,” returned Lewis, with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lip; “I will take care not to 
commit you m any way; so speak out.” 

“ Well, 1f you remember, sir, I went with you and 
Millar up to the barley-stack last mght, and when you 
grabbed hold of Hardy he sung out to the chap as 
was with him to come and help him, so I thort the 
best thing for me was to pitch into him, and pre- 
vent lus doing so. Well, I hadn’t much trouble 
with bim, for he was a shocking poor boxer, and as 
soon as I’d polished him off, I turned to lend you a 
hand; just at that minute I see the moon a-shiming 
upon something bright, and looking further, I per- 
ceived the figure of a man crouching close to the 
stack, with a cocked pistol in his hand. When fust 
I see him the pistol was pointed at Hardy, but sud- 
denly he changed his aim, and fired straight at you; 
as he let fly, the moonlight fell upon his face, and if 
ever a man Jooked like a devil, he did then.” 

* And‘it was—P” asked Lewis, eagerly. : 

“ Lord Bellefield!” was the reply ; “ there’s none 
of ’em wears hair on their top lip except the young 
lord, so it ain’t easy to mistake him, ye see.” 

* Are you quite sure he changed the direction of 
the pistol? Might not the shot have been intended 
for Hardy P” 
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“I'll take my oath it worn’t, Mr. Arundel; he 
pointed it straight at your breast, and if Hardy 
hadn’t given a sudden wrench at the minute, and 
dragged you out of the line of fire, you'd have been 
a dead man long before this.” 

Seeing that Lewis continued silent, the keeper 
resumed,— 

** As soon as you was. hit, you let go, and Hardy 
threw you off. I caught you, expecting it was all up 
with you, but I still kept my eye on his lordship, for 
I was curious to know how he’d act. When he saw 
you fall, he smiled, and then he looked more like a 
devil than he had done before. As Hardy was a-cutting 
away, he passed close to Lord Bellefield, and strack 
against his shoulder, accidently—and his lordship in 
a rage flung the discharged pistol after him, and it 
would ha’ fetched him down too if 1t had’nt a-hit 
against a branch; however, I marked where 1¢ fell 
pretty mgh, and as soon as it was light this morning 
I went and found it. There’s his lordship’s arms 
upon it, same as them on his pheaton.” 

Completely overpowered and amazed at this recital, 


: Lewis, desinng to be alone with his own thoughts, 


obtained from Sam Jones a promise ‘of the strictest 
secrecy in regard to the affair, and having liberally 
rewarded him for his discreet behaviour, dismissed 
him He then, concealing the pistol in his pocket, 
withdrew to the privacy of his own apartment, and 
locking the door, sat down to collect Ins ideas. At 
first he could scarcely realize the fact with which 
he had become acquainted True, he had suspected 
that it was from Lord Bellefield’s hand that he had 
received his wound, for he had previously ob- 
served the but of a pistol protrading from a pocket 
in his lordship’s great-coat, his attention being par- 
ticularly called to the fact by the eagerness with which 
its owner immediately hastened to concealjit more 
effectually; still, he had believed that he had been 
wounded by an accident, and that the shot had been 
fired with the intention of disabling Hardy, in whose 
capture Lord Bellefield appeared, for some mysterious 
reason, to be deeply interested The account he had 
just received proved that this was evidently not the 
case, and Lewis conld only conjecture, that at the 
moment Lord Bellefield was about to shoot Hardy, 
some fiend had suggested to him the opportunity of 
an easy revenge on the man he hated, and that, in an 
umpulse of ungovernable malice, he had altered the 
direction of the pistol. 

Rising and opening his dressing-case, Lewis took 
from a secret drawer the ball which had been extracted 
from his shoulder, and drawing the pistol out of his 
pocket, tried 1t; it fitted the barrel to a nicety. Re- 
placing it he muttered, ‘“ There is then so doubt;” he 
paused, but immediately resumed, * "Tis well; he has 
now filled up the measure of his the time is come 
to balance the account.” His iatention at that moment 
was to seek out Lord Bellefield, upbraill him with his 
treachery, threaten to expose him, and demand as a 
right, that he should afford him satisfaction, forcing him, 
by some means, to meet him on the following morning. 
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Bat even when carried away by passion, Lewis was not 
utterly forgetful of the feelings of others, and his 
friendship for Leicester and for Annie, consideration 
for the General in his present situation, and the interest 
hetook in Walter, rose up before him, aod he exclaimed, 

“No, it 1s impossible; a thousand reasons forbid it 
while I remain under this roof, J must break off all in- 
teroourse with this family, before I seek my just revenge. 
Well, the day of retribution is postponed, then, perhaps 
for years; but it will come at last, I know; I feel 
that it will. That man is a part of my destiny. With 
what pertinacity he hates me! He fears me too, he has 
done so ever since that affair of the gloye ; he read in 
my eyes that I had resolved on-—-on what? what will 
all this lead toP Am Tat heartamurderor?” He sat_ 
down, for he was very weak, and trembled so violently 
from the mtensity of lus feelings, that his knees re- 
fused to support him. 

“No!” he continued, “1t is an act of justice Thus 
man insulted me—I bore it patiently , at least, I did 
not actively resent it. he repeated his mjurious con- 
duct, he heaped msult on msult—I warned lim, he 
knew what he was domg, he saw the fiend he was 
arousing in me, but he persevered—even yet I strove 
to forgive him; yes, for the sake of lus brothci’s 
kindness to me, for the sake of the far girl who is 
betrothed to him, I had almost resolved to forego my 
right to puwush him Then he sechs my life, the 
cowardly assassin! and in so doing he has sealed his 
own doom.”’—He rose and paced stanly up aud down 
the apartment “Frere would say,” he resumed, 
“Frere would say that I ought to forgive him yet, 
but he would be wrong. he would quote the Serp- 
tures that we should forgive a brothe: ‘ till seventy 
times seven.’ Yes, z/ he turn aud repent , repented 
sins only arc forgiven cither m heaven or on carth 
Does thus man repent ? let him tell me so, and I will 
give lum my hand in friendship ; but if he glorics in his 
wickedness®——why then the old Hebrew law stands 
good, ‘Aneyefor an eye’ He owes me a hfe atready, 
and if I offer him fair combat, I give lum a chance to 
which in strict justice he has no mght, but Z am no 
mean assassin ,—and now to return huis pistol, and 
inform his lordship that I am aware of the full extent 
of my obligations to him ” 

So saying, he drew pen and ink towards him, and 
hastily wrote as follows . 

“Mr. Arundel presents his compliments to Lord 
Bellefield, and begs to return the pistol with which he 
did him the honour to attempt hus life in the wood 
last mght. Mr. Arundel reserves the pleasure of 
returning the shot till some future opportunity.” 

He then rolled up the note, and inserting 1t in the 
barrel of the pistol, formed the whole into a small 
parcel, which he carefully sealed, and, ringing for 
Lord Bellefield’s valet, desired him to lay it on his 
master’s dressing-table before he prepared for dinner. 

Reader, when your eye falls upon this page, which 
Jays bare the heart of onc whom we would fain depict, 
not as a mere picturesque bramn-creation of impossible 
virtues and startling faults, but an erring mortal hke 


ourselves, swayed by the same passions, subject to the 
same influences for good or for evil-—-when you perceive 
how this one wrong feeling, permitted to take root in 
his mind, grew and flourished, till it so warped his 
frank generous nature, that the fiend of sophistry, 
quoting scripture to his purpose, could blind his sense 
of mght with such shallow reasoning asthe foregoing, — 
resolve, uf a single revengeful feeling lurk serpent-like 
m your bosom, to cast 1t from you at whatever sacri- 
fice, lest when you pray “‘Our Father’ wluch w in 
heaven to “forgive us our trespasses ae wo forgive 
them that trespass against us,” you unawaxes pro- 
nounce your own condemnation. 
(Te be continued.) 
es 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT MR. SIDNEY 
HERBERTS EMIGRATION SCHEME. 
BY J M. W. 

“To know the art of alms is greater than to be 
crowned with the diadem of kings.”—S¢t. Chrysostom. 

Duxtixe the last few years the attention of the 
higher classes in this country, especially of noble and 
fashionable ladies, has been turned to the condition of 
the distressed needlcwomen of the metropolis. Cha- 
ritable funds and associations of various kinds have 
been formed for their benefit. Bazaars, and bails, 
and public dinners have been got up on their behalf, 
m various parts of the united kingdom. Eloquent, 
sensible, and clever articles have been written in 
every sort of newspaper and magazine, giving 
abundant testimony to the fact, that they are a hard- 
working, long-suffering, degraded, and half-starving 
class, that 1t 1s with great difficulty they can keep 
body and soul together; that sometimes, as not 
a few coroners’ inquests prove, the hopeless, utterly 
prostrate soul refuses to keep company with the 
emaciated body any longer, and we resd the awful 
verdict, “ Death 4y Starvation.” a verdict, that ought 
to set all benevolent men and women in a civilized, 
Christian country thinking, with séme degree of 
vigour, upon the possibility of preventing its recur- 
rence. Sometimes, too, after the most pathetic 
humourist of our own times has made the heart- 
strings thrill almost to agony with his “ Song of the 
Shirt,” and we dare not think how all this sadness, 
and desolation, and physical suffering will end, we 
have to chant within ourselves that solemn dirge:—~ 

‘One more, unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death. 

Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death's mystery 

Swift deg be ereiae. 
ere, anyw: 

Gel of the world.” 

“ Anywhere!” indeed. And some, too, gentle and 
kind-hearted, who sit secure Within the enviraument 
of a home; with food and warmth and clothing, with 
something like good moral education; some who 
can talk easily and wisely of rights and re 
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speak with reasonable severity of the wrong domg 
and its evil results, but cannot calculate (for they have 
not the necessary experience) the crushing, maddening, 
God-and heaven-forgetting effects of the woe endured 
by such an one before she went “to her death ,”— 
these, when they hear that solemn dirge, shrink, and 
cr,y “Anywhere! anywhere! ont of the reach of 
those sounds. They are too dreadful'” Not so, fair 
ladies! By your leave, it must not be so. You must 
listen, that you may learn to know, and knowing, you 
may study with all earnesiness and diligence how to 
alleviate some of this suffering among the poor, and 
friendless, and uneducated of your own sex This 18, 
be assured of it, part of the work God sent you on 
earth to do. Anything that will help you to the 
accomplishment of thesc social duties, concerns you 
intimately. First of all, there must be the hearty 
recognition, in thought, word, and deed, of the claims 
of these suffering thousands, (among many others, 
neither to be over-looked nor forgotten,) upon the 
active benevolence of the more foitunate classes of 
the community. Englishmen have been forward lately 
in the work of seeking out misery and its causes 
Englishwomen, under their guidance, can do very 
much towards diminisling the existing evil, especially 
as it affects their own sex ; and to our female readers 
we earnestly recommend a carcful consideration of 
Mr Sidney Herbert s scheme for female emigration. 
Many remarkable letters on the state of the labouring 
classes in England have been published m the Morning 
Chronicle durimg the last half-year. These Ictters 
have been full of the most painful details, and from 
these it has appeared to many benevolent-minded 
persons, that one of the most afflicted and hopeless of 
these classes, if not the most afflicted and most 
hopeless of them, throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land, is that of the needlewomen of 
the laige towns, and especially of London These 
persons, at least many of them, sent large sums of 
money to the Chronicle office, for the relicf of 
those cases in the Correspondent’s Reports, which 
seemed to them to cry out the loudest upon the world 
for help. These facts bemg duly noted by Mr Sidney 
Herbert, (deeply meditating such things,) he addressed 
a letter to the editor of the Chronicle, on the 4th of 
December last, in which he gives a rapid general out- 
line of a plan for the permanent berefit of this 
unhappy class. This letter, the particulars of which 
we are about to consider, is written in such a noble, 
right-minded, benevolent spirit, that it could scarcely 
fail to sink deeply into the hearts and stir the brains 
of all feeling and thinking men and women who read 
it The men and the women of lis own caste have 
shown a ready sympathy with him. They have sub- 
scribed hiberally, ly, to the fund for the 
execution of his scheme ; the Queen and Prince Albert 
have headed the subscription lists with a donation of 
five hundred pounds ; and during the past two months, 
many in the land, royal, noble, gentle, and simple, 
have been moved by this letter, to a sacred pity for 
the sufferings of these thousands, whose woe is to a 
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great extent voiceless, for they cannot speak for them- 
selves. Let us hear some of the things Mr. 8. 
Herbert says for them. And observe, these things 
require no fine writing, no rhetorical flourishes; the 
plain truth, without any dressing up, is sufficient. 
Take it as we find it in the letter :-— 

“Theirs is the most helpless sex, the most intense 
poverty, the most fearful degradation. Make every 
allowance for the natural exaggerauon of sufferers relat- 
ing to their own wrongs, and for the involuntary ex- 
aggeration of a bene.oleut man listening with horror to 
the detail of those sufferings—astrip peptide cared 
letters of all but‘the bare recitai of t all his 
description of thesufferers tuemselves—forget, if possible, 
their own shame-stricken and despairing recitalsa—and 
what a picture is left ! 33,500 women engaged in this 
one trade, of whom 28,600 are under twenty years of 
age , and, of there, a large portion living or attempting 
to live on sums varying from 43d. tu 23d. a day.” 


After showing that temporary alms in such a case 
can be of little use,—nay, many benevolent and wise 
persons believe them to be radically pernicious,—Mr. 
S Herbert proceeds to inquire into the causes of this 
great distress. ‘‘‘'I‘he cause,’ says every one, ‘1s the 
mania for cheap goods, which drives down profits and 
wages to the starvation poit.’” But the mere destre 
for cheap goods would not be sufficient to ensure 11s 
gratification ; and there must be o.her causes at work 
to make pices low. Mi. S Herbert 1s probably 
right to a great extent, when he says that “the truth 
1s, our wealth and our population have both out-grown 
the narrow area of our country We want more 
room. We have too much capital and too many 
people.” ‘This may not be the whole truth, bu‘ it 18 
gieat part of it ‘The following passages we believe 
to be as true as any human truth can be; and we 
would urge the facts therein set down on the careful 
attention of the reader. 

“But in no trade does the competition of labour with 
labour exist to the same extent as in all kinds of 
apparel-making; and for this reason the labour is 
generally done by women. But the number of women 
in Great Britam greatly exceeds the number of men. 
In 1821 the females out-numbered the males, in round 
numbers, by 117,000, 19 1831 by 218,000, in 184] by 
$20,000; and at this moment, so great has been the 
male emigration in the last nine years, that there can- 
not be less than 600,000 more females than males in 
Great Britian. Now, women have far fewer trades in 
which they can engage than men. Their choice 18 very 
lumited, and, as their field of employment 1s narrower, 
80 1t is, proportionably, far more crowded. This needle- 
working, which is one of the largest, is the most over- 
crowded of all trades, 1m none, therefore, has the 
reduction in the price of labour and the coat of the 
article produced been 20 great.” 

In fact, this trade of needle-work is adopted by 
many thousands as the last resource of honest industry 
when al] other means of earning money fail. But it 
is by no means confined to the lowest and most 
ignorant ;—educated women, penniless gentlewomen, 
not a few, keep themselves and those belonging to 
them from starvation, by the finer sorts of needle-work. 

“Leave this crowd of women here, and they will 
destroy one another,—more and more poverty, more and 
more infamy,—body and soul both destroyed. Why 
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not give them the means of escape? In the southern 
is a vast continent, which is as much a part 
of the British Empire as Wales. It has been peopled 
partly by forced, | scold by voluntary, emigration. In 
the first ease the dieproportion of the sexes (the reverse 
of course of that which we see in England) is enormous. 
Philanthropista have been shocked at the results upon 
society there But even in the case of voluntary emi- 
gration, the greatcr hardihood and spirit of adventure 
of the male sex have naturally brought out a greater 
number of male emigrants. In 1847 there were in 
South Australia only 13,622 females to 17,531 males, 
including children, the disproportion among adults 
being of course greater. In K ew South Wales, in 1847, 
of the adult population 83 572 were male-, and only 
41,509 were females. In Van Diemen’s Land the same 
diaproportion exists. 
“ A redress of this inequality is the crying want of 
society there , just as the redress of the opposite inequal- 
ity in this country is the necessity here. 


It is the redress of this mequality that Mr S. 
Herbert purposes to bring about, by a wisely ordered 
scheme of emigration. He does not “intend to deal 
with a few only,” he proposes that “we should offer 
to those who still have health and years before them, 
and above all, who still have character,” the means of 
escape from the degradation of body and soul in the 
old country, to a new land where they can hve m 
comfort, honour, and usefulness No one can deny 
that such a consummation 1s devoutly to be wished , 
nor will any one at all conversant with the deficudtres 


of domg good. doubt for one moment that to exccute | 


this scheme as Mr S Herbert and all fur-seemg phi- 
lanthropists would wish to have it executed, 1s by no 
meins an easy task. If to do good were as easy as 
to wish to do it, we should speedily have a very much 
improved social state. But all persons who desire to 
become public benefactors, must be prepared for 
opposition, and Mr. S. Herbert has alieady had many 
difficulties started about tlis, to all appearance, ex- 
tremely desirable plan ,—difficulties, many of them, 
grave enough. As Sir Roger de Coverley’s truism 
declares, “much may be said upon both sides,” but 
we think most may be said upon Mr. S Herbert's 
side In order to say our little say on hs side, we 
think it best to give a fu heaimg to the chiet 
objections raised agaist the scheme, aud answer then 
briefly as well as we are able. 

It 1s asgerted that the distiess of the British needle- 
women Is exaggerated, and that other classes of the 
community stand as much in need of public charity as 
they. This word ezaggeratson, ts very uasatisfuctory 
and vague. It 1s scarcely possible to ezaggerale whut 
is acknowledged on all hands to be extreme Other 
classes of the community stand as much m need of 
public charity on a large scale. Perhaps so; but would 
the charity, as in the case of the poor needlewomen, 
walk abroad armed with two swords for the destrac- 
tion of evil? Should we get a double amount of evil 
destroyed in the case of any other distressed class * 
Could we get thousands of somex, young, with “ health 
and character,” able and willing to work, and snatch- 
ing them from starvation and rum here, send them 
over to a land where such human beings are wanted 
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as much as they are sof wanted here? Certainly not. 
From no other of the very poorest classes could you 
obtain a sufficient number of women of good character 
to supply the want of females in Australia. We say 
nothing of the mght which all charitable people have 
to select the objects of their charity; because we 
believe that mght mvolves the duty of selecting care- 
fully the most deserving, in every sense of that word. 

It is asserted that tho drafting off of so many 
thousand starving women to Australia, will not mate- 
mally alleviate the existmg evil here; that other 
thousands will arrive to fill up the vacancies in 
suffering and crime. Taking that statement at its 
full value, it amounts to this,—that the thousands thus 
drafted off are saved from suffering and crime; and 
that the colonies receive an immense benefit im con- 
sequence ; these are two actual good things achieved. 
The other thousands who, it 1s feared, will come up 
to London to supply the places of those sent away, 
will not leave comfortable homes to starve and become 
vicious here It 1s those who are worse off elsewhere 
who will come to London, therefore the departure 
of several thousand female enngrants from the metro- 
polis, will not make matters worse for those they 
leave belund, to become London needlewomen. We 
have not space to detail them now, but there are 
many chances m favour of the condition of needle- 
women all over England being maternally improved 
in consequence of this Emigration Scheme. At all 
events, those who go will be benefited, and so will the 
place they go to; this is, of course, supposing the 
scheme to be well worked out ‘ 

It is asserted that the distress of this and of other 
classes 1s the result of bad legislation, free trade, 
&c, and that certam alterations m the laws would 
set matters nght, without any charitable schemes 
for emigration Taking it for granted that this is 
true, (which we more than doubt,) 1t must be re- 
membered that the evil exists, and that it takes a 
long time to obtain new laws. While the grass grows, 
the steed starves. lt would be well 10 those who 
see clearly that all this musery is the product of 
bad legislation, to come forward most eagerly with 
their charitable assistance in the cause of these 
victims, not of great. general laws, gud the inevi- 
table circumstances of social progress, but of special 
bad government They of all people ought to be the 
most enthusiastic i the cuuse of those whom they 
helieve to be oppressed. 

Some people say that the distressed needlewomen 
of a large city like London are not the class of women 
wanted by the colomes, that physically and morally 
their state 1s bad. 

This objection is one that deserves very serious 
attention. No charitable association will be justified 
in sending to a flounshing colony ship-loads of women 
who will be found useless or worse than useless when 
they get there. London women of the poorest classes 
have certainly some disadvantage as candidates for emi- 
gration,—but they have also some advantages. In the 
first place, their intelligence, quickness, aptness, is as 
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ten to one compared with that of the lower class of 
women in rural districts. They are, even in their half- 
starved atate, more awake, more alive ; and this mental 
vigour, as we all know, supplies the deficiency of bone 
and muscle very well. A London needlewoman or ser- 
vant of all work, when industrious and of good charac- 
ter, gets through twice as much hard work ina day, as 
most young countrywomen of twice her size and bodily 
strength. These two qualities, activity and in- 
telligence, next to a fair moral character and good 
health, are of the greatest importance to a female 
etnigrant of any class, and especially of the lowest 

Of course, good trainmg is highly desirable; but 
activity and intelligence, stimulated by hope, and the 
will to work in a fair field for industry, will supply its 
place tolerably. Stupidity, the grossest ignorance, 

and habita of vice, should mcapacitate young women for 
election to these Emigrant bands. There are reasons 
for believing that the London women who work hard 
for their bread, are more intelligent and better formed 
generally than the same classes scattered over the 
country; and we leave our readers to judge from the 
statistics of crime in England, whether the mferior 
classes of women in the agricultural districts are 
really much more moral than those m London. Thus 
much we would say for the poor London needlewomen. 

But, we believe that well-tramed young women 
from the country, endowed with a fair share of spint, 
enterprise, and intelligence, and having good moral 
and religious principles, would be more welcome to 
our colonies. These, not yet reduced to want, and 
willing to help themselves, might be helped by the 
new Female Emigration Association, to a land where 
they would be placed permanently above want. They 
might be able to get the cost of their passage paid by 
their own friends at the low rate of 15/ each; and 
thus another and a superior class of poor female 
emigrants might be sent out by this Association It 
seems clear, that more than one class of female 
emigrants must be formed. 

It is also asserted that the difficulties in the way of 
managing the whole scheme are insuperable They 
are certainly great, but not greater, we believe, than 
Mr. Sidney Herbert and his adherents in this business 
are prepared to grapple with, and have a reasonable 
hope of overcoming. The first difficulty is to get 
fonds adequate to the performance of the work. A 
very great sum will be required before the whole 
can be achieved ; but the money already contributed 
will be sufficient to begin with. This sum properly 
managed will give the scheme a fair tral, and if 1t 
prove to be as beneficial as we believe and hope it will, 
1t would be an insult to the British nation to doubt 
that the money requisite to carry out the scheme 
will be wanting. We are a greedily commercial 
and a Mammon-worshipping community; we fear 
to mention how much could be got out of British 
pockets for a token of regard and profound respect 
to Mr. Hudson. But we have our good and generous 
points too; blinded by gold-dust as our eyes are, and 
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counting-house as the national mind is, we are a 
magnificently charitable people. We cannot doubt 
that an extensive and soundly beneficial scheme of 
chanty will meet with the support it deserves. We 
need not fear that Mr. S. Herbert’s plan will fail for 
want of funds. 

The modus operandi presents the most serious diffi- 
culties. The fittest persons must be found to select 
the emigrants ; and they must select the fittest persons 
foremigrants The transport by #0 long a sea-voyage 
ig by no means an easy thing to manage with economy 
and with a due regard to health, comfort, and perfect 
propriety of conduct. Thus last difficulty has been 
adverted to in a letter to the Times, by its able 
correspondent S G.O, whose opinion on emigration 
matters, as upon many other large social questions, 
justly commands pubhe attention. There may be a 
thousand fears to contend with among the very 
persons intended to be benefited. Some of them 
may be inclined to say, “ No! No!—Lect me die of 
starvation here, but do not send me so far away.” 
Again, all the official persons employed to do the 
work must be honourable, trustworthy, energetic, and 
sensible. Last of all, a favourable reccption must be 
secured to the emigrants m their new home. The 
colonists, generally, must be brought to look favour- 
ably upon the scheme, and that can only be done by 
considering their interests as much as those of this 
country, or of the personr intended to be benefited, 
No good can come out of any form of selfishness ; 
and 1t would be selfish not to do to our Colomes what 
we in similar circumstances would require to be done 
tous. Mr Sidney Herbert has the proper hopeful 
spirit, which 1s one of the surest earnests of success. 
He says, 

“Neither will machinery be wanting. The clergy 
who, in these poverty stricken parishes, (London ones,) 
themse]ves unsupported by wealth, are nobly fighting 
the battle of the Cross, the excellent societies which are 
labouring for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
poor, individuals aleo—men like Lord Ashley, whose 
energetic benevolence sent him years ago through the 
courts and alleys which your correspondent has now 
revisited—all these would give immvaluable assistance in 
administering the fund, and in selecting candidates for 
emigration 

“Communications may be opened with the colonies, 
with the view to the reception of the emigrants on their 
arrival, ‘Homes’ may be established simMar to the 
one founded at Adelaide, by Mrs. Chisholm, whose name 
is widely and honourably known in connexion with 
emigration. This will secure to the emigrants protec- 
tion and guidance, and facilities for placing themselves 
respectably. 

Let us give “honour to whom honour is due ;” 
first, to the man who has taken the lead in this bene- 
ficent undertaking; and next, to those who have 
given him their support and assistance. These are, 
or were, at the begmning, chiefly members ef the 
aristocracy. ‘There 1s a peculiar grace and fitness in 
the origin of this chanty. It was not foroed upon the 
notice of the higher classes by political fears, or by 
the clamours of the sufferers; it originated with 
themselves; it was a spontaneous condescending to 
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persons of low estate, and shows that the common 
talk of the insensibility of the rich to the sufferings 
of the poor is not so true as some folks would have 
us to believe. We are heartily glad to see the aris- 
tocracy of this country take the imtiative in any great 
works for the benefit of the lower classes. In these, 
as in other important social movements, they are well 
qualified, as their ancestors were of old, to animate 
and direct the middle ranks, and to give a higher tone 
to their exertions. It is a good thing also that the 
ignorant, the poor, and the low-born, should learn that 
those who tell them their greatest enemies are the 
ree and educated classes, tell them what 1s 

se 

In conclusion, let us agam recommend to onr rea- 
ders, especially to our female readers, a proper study 
of tis matter; and if they find at worthy of their 
support, let them give that support, by all the means 
in their power How easy 1t would be for two or 
three ladies to subscribe the necessary sum for send- 
ing out one {emigrant, and there are few ladies, 
either in London or the country, who do not know 
several young women in every way deserving such 
kind help, and who would be of the greatest value 
in a new country, while if left to the natural course 
of things here they are hkely to be ground down 
by poverty or almost forced into vice 

We believe there are many ladies among the middle 
ranks who will be thankful for such an object of 
unterest and exertion as the furtherance of Mr Sidney 
Herbert’s Scheme for the Emigration of Distressed 


Needlewomen. 
—p——— 


HISTORICAL SIGHT-SEEING 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Few things are more amusing than the droll 
equivoques perpetrated by the local curatu of his- 
torical and ecclesiastical antiquities, especially those in 
unfrequented districts, who denve thar mformation 
fromthe oral records of that venerable gossip Tradition 
The mistakes of ignorant persons, who, after learning 
the contents of a printed guide-book by rote, get 
bewildered in their lesson, are common-place absur- 
dities, like the cross readings of the -columns of a 
newspaper, too dull to provoke a smile. Such 
people might just as well be wrong as nght, for they 
know nothmg of what they are repeating, and go on 
as mechanically with their story as au organ grinder 
turns the handle of the machine which produces an 
unsatisfactory imitation of certain sounds mucalled 
music. 

The village chronicler, on the contrary, who has 
been imbued from childhood with oral records con- 
nected with the local antiquities of his own little 
world, speaks of them with love and veneration ; and 
what he says, however illiterately expressed, captivates 
the attention of his auditors, because it has the charm 
of originality and genuine feelmg. He often gives 
apocryphal or exaggerated versions of lhistoncal 
events, but he does it not in subtlety but simplicity, 
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having no intention to deceive. He tells tho tale as 
‘twas told to him by aged members of a bygone 
generation who had received the tradition from their 
forefathers. His erroneous statements are not wilful 
falsehoods, but literal mistakes; his exaggerations 
proceed from a faculty peculiarly active in the brams 
of uneducated yct imagimative persons, which phre- 
nologists have called “ marvellousness,” one of the 
elements of poetry, and the source of all the mytholo- 
gical fables in which the early lustory of every 
country is shrouded. A pedant is offended at his 
anschronisms, but a humourist enjoys blunders which 
have the ludicrous effect of comedy, wlule the 
philosophic student of human nature is enabled to 
trace the source of popular error, and to form an 
estimate of the moral and intcllectual perceptions of 
the narrator. 

A first visit to the Tower of Londor is always a 
memorable epoch m the life of a reader of history or 
even a lover of historical romance , there 1s 80 much to 
excite the imagimation and awaken thrilling memoniesof 
the past in the very nomenclature of its local features, 
the Bowyer’s tower, the Truitor’s gate, the Bloody- 
tower, the Portcullis, that from the moment one enters 
within the precincts of the grim royal fortress, one 
appears to have stepped back full four centuries, and 
to have become a contemporary of the Plantagenet or 
Tudor sovereigns. I cannot, however, recall without 
a smile, how completely the romance of my first visit 
to the Tower of London was dispelled by the droll 
proceedings of the warder, whose office it was to 
explain the mysteries of the ancient armourics. This 
adventure occurred m the year 1834, before the 
present impioved regulations had been carried into 
effect, and whilc the old system of error and cx- 
tortion was 1n full forec. I was one of a large party, 
of whom the majonty were, hke English people mn 
general, in great haste to hurry over the ground at 
railroad speed, mm order to sce something of less 
interest afterwards, Now it happened that the proper 
official was absent from his post, and could not be 
found for more than half-an-hour In the mean time 
our accomplished friend, the master of the jewel-house, 
took pity on our :mpatience, and kindly consented to 
act as our cicerone. 

When we had proceeded nearly to the upper end of 
the horse armoury, the warder, a Waterloo veteran, 
arrayed m the gorgeous and picturesque costume of 
a beefcater, made his appearance, and claimed his 
pravilege of showing the ancient armounes, apologizing 
at the same time for having made the party wat. 
“But,” said he, “to tell you the plain truth, my 
new dress had just come mm; and as I found I should 
have the honour of waitmg on so many ladies, I 
thought I could not show my respect for them better 
than by putting it on, and that 1s not a thing that 
can be done in a minute,” continued he, eyeing all his 
decorations admiringly as he spoke. 

His excuse for the delay bemg received with a 
general smile, he requested us to walk back to the 
door that he might commence his explanations, 
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“ Cannot you proceed from the point where we 
now are?” cried three or four of the party. He shook 
his head. 

“ All in ro-to-tation, ladies, if you please—all in 
ro-to-tation,”’ replied he, impressively, motioning us 
to retrace our steps. “I could not possibly begin 
here—it’s out of all reason to expect it.” =, 

** What difference does it make,” asked one of the 
party, “where you begin P” 

No difference to you, ma’am, I dare say,” replied 
the poor warder, in a confidential “aside ;” “ but al’ 
the difference in the world to me; for unless I begin 
at the proper place, turning to the right as we go in 
at the door, I shall never be able to get through the 
business at all; and mayhap I may be telling you 
that good Queen Bess is Wilham and Mary, or King 
Henry IIT. John of Gaunt. It all depends on ro-to- 
tation whether one says right or wrong ” 

In justice to our Waterloo hero, I am bound to add, 
that, notwithstanding the pleasant distraction of his 
thoughts from the glories of our Norman and Planta- 
genet monarchs, to the glories of his brave new scarlet 
and purple gaberdine of the veritable Tudor fashion, 
he went through his chapter of kings better than might 
have been expected from his preface, save that he 
increased the number of Henry VIII’s qucens to 
ten, and accused him of beheading six of them, and 
turning all the others out-of-doors in very light array 
** Ladies,” added he, pomting with great solemnity 
to the ferocious looking effigy of bluff King Hal, “ you 
see he has a crucl eye. Howsomever that there 
wicked old fellow invented our beefeater dress for us, 
and it was partly his own fasluon, too; for, you see he 
has got just such a ruff about his own neck as this new 
one of mine, ouly that it isn’t quite so clean But as 
to these here red and white roses,” pointmg to the gar- 
land which encircled his own glossy black velvet hat, 
and of which our historical curator appeared justly 
proud, “old Harry the Eighth had not anything to do; 
for it was the wedding favour of his father and mother, 
as I understand, what made up the quarrels of York 
and Lancaster by getting married, and mm the right 
of it, too. The white roses are for York—that was 
the woman; and the red for Tancaster—he was the 
man—King Henry VII.—there he is. Well, he was 
nothing in the world, to begin with, but a poor Welsh- 
man Mavhap some of you ladies have heard the 
song—* Taffy was a Welshman ‘Taffy was a thief!’ 
but he had the good luck to find the crown of England 
hanging on a bush —Mr Swifte takes better care of 
it nowadays; but then, you know, he keeps it for 
the right owner, which crooked Kimg Dick was not, 
as I told yon just now.” 

After this specimen of the information which was 
afforded, cum privilegio, in the days of our fourth 
William to the visitors of the White-tower, mn return 
for the enormous fees which were extorted from the 
public under the old system, a few droll cross read- 
ings from the mnemonical tablets of the unlettered 
daughter of the parish clerk of one of our Suffolk 
churches, ninety-nine mules from the metropolis, will 
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searcely appear incredible. The gentle reader will 
not, I trust, object to shift the scene, and accompany 
me on a pleasant midsummer ramble to one of the few 
historie sites in my native county of Suffolk, as yvt 
untrodden by the foot of the modern tourist. 

One lovely afternoon in June, some twenty years 
agone, my sisters and my myself set forth with a grave 
antiquarian cousin, of the discreet age of sixty- 
three, on a pedestrian pilgrimage. Our object was 
to explore the ruins of the Holyrood chapel at Blythe- 
burgh, and make a thorough investigation of the 
antiquities of the magnificent old church, which, 
although it has suffered much from the outrages of 
the :conoclasts of the Roundhead Parliament, and the 
yet more fatal progress of decay, from the neglect 
and apathy of the last century, is still entire, and one 
of the noblest specimens of the ornamented English 
style of architecture in Suffolk. This stately structure 
1s seated on a gentle emmence, above the river Blythe, 
in the village of Blytheburgh, once a flourishing place, 
now reduced toa few scattered cabins It is sup- 
posed to have been built by a company of freemasons, 
on the site of one of our earhest Anglo-Saxon churches, 
the burial-place of the brave and unfortunate Ina, or 
Annas, king of the East Angles, who, after defending 
his kingdom for nearly as loug a period as that of the 
siege of Troy against the hostile attacks of the warlike 
Kmg of Mercia, Penda the pagan, was, in the yeat 
655, defeated and slam, with his son, Fermmuus, in a 
bloody battle, which was fought on the adjacent heath 
of Bulchamp. 

The tombs of these royal East Anghan princes are 
still pointed out in the present edifice, although there 
1s reason to believe that their bones were subsequently 
removed to the abbey at Bury. 

The distance we had to traverse being upwards of 
three miles, we took the nearest path, and perhaps the 
pleasantest, through our own paddocks and plantation, 
and, crossmg our neighbour’s fields, reached a lane 
which led us by a picturesque bit of broken ground 
forming a steep little hill, embowered with fantastic 
trees and hawthorn hedgerows, from which the wood- 
bine and brier roses flung their wild garlands almost 
acioss our path, into the new road from Blytheburgh 

o Southwold We crossed a broad cut from the 
Blythe by Wolsey bridge, so called in memory of 

‘ardinal Wolsey, who, when no greater than the 
butcher's son of Ipswich, local tradition tells us 
narrowly escaped drowning, in a rash attempt to ford 
the muddy waters of the Blythe about a farlong 

igher, and out of gratitude for his deliverance made 
a vow if ever he became a rich man to build a bridge 
there, for the safety of other travellers. 

Being reminded of his promise after he became 
Henry the Eighth’s prime minister, he caused the first 
bridge, which bore his name, to be erected. This 
votive bridge was unfortunately demolished about a 
hundred years ago, and replaced by the present 
modern structure, when the late Sir John Houes 
made the sluice 

After crossing Wolsey bridge, our road was shaded 
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on one side by the rich woods of Henham, and to the 
left we lad an expanse of salt marshes, bounded by 
the German ocean, with Seuthwold Walberswick and 
the remains of the ancient city of Dunwich in the 


distance. 
< on thy craggy brow, 
© muse on glories gone ; 
Fair Dunwich, thou art lowly now, 
« Deserted, drear, and lone. 


Unlike when ruled by Saxon powers, 
win sat'st - ancient ede yy 
ith fanes, an lacea, and towers, 
Reflected in the tide. 


The stately city greeta no more 
The home returning bark; 

Sad relic of her splendours o’er, 
One crumbling spire we mark.” 


As one of the earliest seats of the Christian Church in 
England, where St. Felix the Burgundian missionary 
first planted the cross, and often preaching, with un- 
bounded success, the civilizing truths of the Gospel, in 
the heathen district of Hast Angha, fixed his metro- 
politan episcopal see in the year 630, Dunwich must 
ever be regarded as a spot of the deepest interest, 
even in the midst of the desolation wiuch now 
surrounds that ancient metropolis of our East Anglian 
kings. Dunwich could once boast of fifty-two churches 
and religious houses, a mint, brazen gates, aud im- 
pregnable walls with defences which were so formidable 
in the twelfth century, that whea Robert earl of 
Leicester, and his rebel host, who took part with the 
young king Henry against his royal father Henry II, 
and intended to have possessed himself of Dunwich, 
“‘came near and beheld the strength thereof, it was,” 
says the ancient MS. record, “terror and fear unto 
him to behold it, and so retired both he and his 
people ” : 

Dunwich was however destined to fall, but not by 
human power. of her 1t might truly be said, “ Unicss 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 

Her strong defences have been laid low; her port, 
her quays, and crowded marts of merchandise, her 
churches, palaces, and populous streets, have all been 
swept away by the devouring waves of the German 
ocean, and her name is scarcely mentioned by any one 
but antiquarians or the mariners of our perilous eastern 
coast. Leaving old Dunwich to the left and the fair 
woods of Henham behind, we descended into the 
marshy valley of that doleful looking stream strangely 
misnamed the Blythe, which we crossed by an ill- 
built narrow bridge, and proceeded to the dwelling 
of the parish clerk. He was not at home, but his 
daughter, a garrulous spinster of sixty, volunteered 
to act as his substitute; assuring us, in that pa- 
thetic intonation for which our East Anglian peasantry 
are noted, that “she would do quite as well if not 
better than father, who was getting kind of duczy, 
being turned of his eighty, and apt to forget his self, 

in time of sarvice. It’s a sore pity,” added 
she, “that our master,” meaning the clergyman, “won't 
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let me clerk for him, as I knows the whole of it by 
heart. Howsomever [ll do my possibles for you 
young ladies, and that’ere old gentleman, to make you 
all sensible about our church affairs, if you'll only be 
to attend to me;”— with these words she 
detached a huge key, at least half a foot long, from 
the hook behind the cupboard door, and led the 
way to the church. To make the most of her time, 
she obliged us with as much of her own biograph 
as she could detail while we were traversing ber 
little garden, and crossing the stile into the church. 
yard, where, before she would admit us into the sacred 
edifice, she took us to see an object of much greater 
interest to herself, the grave of her first, last, and 
only love, “ who died forty years ago,” she said, “ the 
very day their si5-rigA?,” the ancient provincial syno- 
nyme for banns, “ waS out-asked ; and tls,” continued 
she, “was the beginning of my misfortunes, for since 
then I have had all the afflictions the flesh of man is 
heir to laid on me, for I am lame, deaf, and damb.” 

“Surely not dumb, my good woman,” interrupted 
our antiquanan cousin, who had been a little impatient 
of her volubility ¢ 

“Why not exactly speechless, Sir,” rejoined she, 
“but almost as bad; ’cAuse you see, Sir, when I gets 
into a muddle with people breaking into my discourse, 
I always takes to stammering.” 

‘Well then, be so good as to admit us into the 
church before your tongue gets out of order with 
talking so much about your own concerns,” said he, 
smiling. 

“Sm, I defy you,” she fiercely retorted ; “I always 
minds my own business, and have tongue enough for 
the whole parish.” 

“So it appears,” was the dry rejoinder. 

“*T would scorn to be talked down by any man in 
England,” retorted mistress Phoebe Fenn, for so, to 
avoid mconvenient personality, I will call the dumb 
deaconess of Blytheburgh. 

The antiquarian bachelor perceived the expediency 
of allowing his female antagonist to have the last word, 
which, like one of the bellicose parties in a duel firing 
his pistol m the air, had the effect of puttmg an end 
to the combat. Mrs. Phebe had the church key in 
her hand, so that, 1f not invested with the supposed 
infallibility of a successor of St. Peter, she possessed, at 
least, the power of admitting or excluding us according 
to her own discretion. Moved however by her hope 
of reaping a small pecuniary benefit as a compensation 
for her trouble, as well as the certainty of enjoying 
the opportunity of holding forth ad /:éstus on her 
own ground, she was only too happy to request us to 
enter. 

The pause of silent admiration in which on our first 
entrance we contemplated the solemn grandeur of 
this stately relic of a departed age, was too quickly 
invaded by our garrulous conductor, who i 
the church broom from behind the door, pointed 
it. to the double row of i angels, which 
spread their wings from the arches of the eentral aisle 
across the lofty roof, and exclaimed, “ There, Sir, what 
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do you think of that? This is all the doings of them 
wicked Romans.” “The Romans!” exclaimed my 
antiquarian cousin in amaze, “you are dreaming, my 
good woman.” 

“And ain’t, Sir,” replied Mrs. Phcebe briskly , “do 
you pretend to know more about father’s church than 
I do what sweeps it out every Saturday afternoon, 
and scrubs if out on my own blessed knees the week 
afore Easter, besides waitmg on the people what 
whitewashes it ?” 

“My woman, this church was not built in the 
time of the Romans. They came over, you know, with 
Julius Cesar.” 

* Yes, that they did, like a set of locusts, under that 
wicked pope you speaks of, who turned his mad bulls 
upon all the good Christians who hadn’t the mark of 
his beasts,” cried Mrs. Phebe with great vivacity ; 
‘and they do say he was the man of sin that did all 
this mischief.” 

Our Suffolk peasantry invariably term the members 
of the Church of Rome, Romans ; and if by any chance 
mention 1s made of the invasion of this island by Julius 

'Crsar, they fancy, hke Mrs Phebe, that he was one 
of the most ternble of persecuting popes, and a great 
ally of bloody Queen Mary. Romanism 1s indeed 
so completely obsolete on the eastern coast of 
Suffolk, that, unless its memory were occasionally 
revived and enmity excited on the subject by a 
warning voice from the pulpit, its very existence 
would be forgotten. Mrs Phoebe had heard in various 
sermons “that a superstitious veneration for the 
images of saints and angels was among the abuses 
practised by the Roman Catholic founders of our 
ancient ecclesiastical structures, and also, that they 
had done a great deal of mischief im the Church of 
God.” Now the words “veneration” and “ founders” 
not being included m the very limited menial vocabu- 
lary of either the unlettered clerk of Blytheburgh or 
his danghter, they did not form a very clear compre- 
hension of the precise meaning of those denunciations ; 
but came to the conclusion that, the mischievous pro- 
pensities of ‘‘them wicked Romans,” had been more 
especially manifested by mutilating the venerable 
ornaments and imagery of Blytheburgh church. 

Then she took up her lamentation forthe destruc- 
tion of the beautiful Scripture pictures, which she 
assured us “ had once been painted, in all the colours 
of the rainbow, on the glass windows, before the time 
of the Romans, who had broken them all out of envy, 
because children liked to go to church to look at them, 
and they kept a sort of poor folks from going to sleep, 
when the sermon was too fine for them to understand.” 

As a verification of her assertion touching the ex- 
istence of such illuminations, she pointed out, here 
and there, a small pictured-pane, in the higher com- 
partments of the windows, which had escaped the 
vigilance of Master Will Dowsing and his coadjutors, 
in the work of destruotion to which they were licensed 
by the Roundhead Parhament in the year 1648. 

When Mistress Phasbe, who, as the parish clerk’s 
daughter, and the weekly sweeper and cleanser of the 
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church, regarded herself as one of the guardian angels 
of the holy fane, had exhausted her maledictions against 
the parties to whom she attributed the mutilation 
of the imagery and painted glass, our antiquarian 
cousin diverted her eloquence to another subject, by 
inquiring “if there were not an ancient king supposed 
to have been buried in Blytheburgh Church.” 

“ Yes, Sur, that there was,” replied she, eagerly; 
“please to step this way, with the ladies, and you 
shall see his tomb, not that his bones are there now,— 
them wicked Romans commed and carted them away 
when they smashed our windows, and did all the rest 
of the nuschief, in breaking down all the carved work 
thereof, with axes and hammers, as king David’s 
Psalms say about them ” 

*‘ And what became of his bones?” we inquired, 
willing to hear Mrs. Phebe’s version of the transla- 
tion of the royal Saxon’s remains 

“Why, ladies, people do say, and father says he 
heard it read out of a printed book, that they burted 
them and his son-in-law’s bones too, under the gallows 
at Tyburn ‘True as I am alive, though you are all 
laughing, young ladies, it was no joke to do such o 
thing as thet. I declare it was a dommaéel shame, 
Howsomever, here be the empty grave ” 

© And who killed this poor old king you are talking 
of ?” inquired our cousin, who began to enter into the 
murth which Mrs Pheebe’s blunders created. 

“It was a very wicked pagan, who called Aisse/f king 
Crammell, what cut_off this good king’s head, and then 
got the upper hand of every thing, and laid a tax on 
malt on purpose to put a stop to we poor people 
brewing good beer for ourselves, for he was no better 
than an old broken-down brewer, as I have heard.” 

Here, then, was another instance of the confusion 
produced in the mind of an illiterate person by the 
associations connected with a string of historical names 
and events, which she had acquired by hearsay. 

The name of Cromwell has always been abhorrent to 
the great body of the people of England; and with 
reason Several years of misery were entailed on the 
poor by the rapacity of Thomas Cromwell, after his 
diplomatic talents had elevated him from the black- 
smith’s forge to the office of prime minister to Henry 
VIII. Popular error has undoubtedly transferred to 
Oliver Cromwell the reproach of some of the evil 
deeds of Thomas Cromwell, especially the wanton 
mischief which was perpetrated by the agents of that 
personage when vicar-general, to our noble eccle- 
siastical structures. Mrs. Phosbe Fenn did more, for 
she confounded him with the ancient enemy of Blythe- 
burgh, Penda the pagan, whose name she had forgotten. 
“But no matter for that,” she said, when our good 
cousin endeavoured to set her right. ‘That ’ere 
Penda hved too long ago for people te know or care 
anything about his doings. She was sure if was that 
Crammell who had done all the mischief to the king, 
the church, and the poor, and none other, and that 
she would maintain.” 

A genuine descendant of the atout East Anglian 
Saxons, who had so obstinately defended their hearths 
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and altars against the superior force and abler tactics , 
of the warlike Mercian invaders, it was all lost labour , 
to argue with Mrs. Phabe; she had the hereditary | 
organ of combativeness, and what she said, that she 

would maintain against all opposers. She fancied 

withal, not that we wanted to set her right on the 
subject of her Cromwellian blunders, but that we were 
disposed to justify his evil deeds. 

*‘But my good woman,” expostulated my anti- 
quarian cousin,—who, though aa much amused as we 
were at her confuson of persons, could not refram 
from correcting her discrepancies in dates,-~“ you are 
not aware that Penda the pagan flourished a thousand 
years ago, whereas Cromwell has rot been dead two 
hundred years.” 

“Sir,” replied she emphatically, ‘‘ my grandfather, 
who hved to be ninety years old, said lis grand- 
father could remember him, and he have often told 
us, that we had peace and plenty before Crummell’s 
time, and we have never had good times since, for he 
was the first that cver taxed the poor.” 

“Tt was never well seen m England, when men of 
low degree bare rule,”” was the pithy complaint of the 
disaffected multitude, who, goaded by their miseries, 
directed an imsurrectionaty movement against the do- 
mestic oppression of a previous Cromwell—the Crom- 
well of the 16th century. Assuredly the people had 
httle cause to change their opimon when under tle iron 
despotism of the brewer of Huntingdon. A glance 
at the Statute Book of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate would do much to correct the delusion of 
those who fondly image revolutions either increase 
the comforts or improve the happiness of the mdus- 
trious classes. 

The imposition of a mgorous excise on articles of 
general consumption, which was first instituted by 
Cromwell, fell peculiarly heavy on the mdustrious 
classes. Of these the malt tax continues to be re- 
garded as a serious grievance. The sovereigns of this 
country, if occasionally at issue with peers and senators, 
have always been kindly disposed towards that umpor- 
tant portion of their subjects whom we emphatically call, 
the people. It ought for the honour of royalty to be 
remembered, that not one of our monarchs prior to the 
days of the selfish democracy strangely miscalled the 
Commonwealth, ever thought of imposing a tax on the 
necessaries of life. It was a quondam brewer who was 
the cause of depriving the honest men who sow and 
mow the barley, of the solace of the national beverage 
it produces,—a deprivation for which nothing else can 
compensate our peasants. 

THE MERRY DAYS OF ENGLAND.' 
There were m in land, 
In cottage nian tal sites 
When Sir John Barleycorn was free 
And paid no tax at all ; 
When Sir John Barleycorn was free 
We'd neither want nor woe ; 
For he fill'd each manly heart with gles, 
And cheer'd both high and low. 


to an and 
= original bent Hae 
yar J. 


(i) This song has been arranged ited 
Ey te Renee published under inapprepejate of “ Gir 
John corn, ° by T. Purday, St. Paul's 
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We'd have merry days in England, 
In spite of care and toil, 

if Bir John Barleycorn were free 
For the men who till the aoil ; 
When Sir John Barleycorn was free 
Our ta were content, 

Nor envied men of high degree, 
Their wealth and proud descent, 


There'll be m days in land, 
For the Gus cad Lis ge 
When 8:r John Barleycorn is free 
To fill the earthen can ; 

When Sir John Barleycorn is free 
All British hearts may glow, 

Save those who deal in poison'd lee, 
For the malt’s pure juice shall flow. 

After we had concluded our observations on Blythe- 
burgh church, and closed our conference with Mrs. 
Phebe ina satisfactory and profitable manner to her, 
we proceeded to the picturesque ruins of the Holyrood 
chapel, seated just below the churchyard, where we 
observed that the structure, though the walls were 
very thick, was rapidly wasting away, having been ori- 
ginally built of worn-out materials, consisting of 
fossil remains, the dééris of the antediluvian world. 
We seated ourselves near a row of ivy-mantled 
arches, on the trunk of a recently felled tree, and 
having reposed ourselves for a while, to enjoy the 
beauty of the evening, began to regret that we had 
omitted to bring that usetul adjunct to a pedcstnan 
pilgrimage—a scmp with retresliments, when we saw 
three sleek cows issuing from a shed in the corner 
of the green, attended by a flaxen-headed urchin, 
shouldering a three-legged stool, and marshalling his 
charge towards a gate leading into the adjoining marsh 
with his official staff, singing his directions in a mono- 
tonous Suffolk razz de vaches, of which the refrain was 
* Co-om a—co-om a—co-o-0-m a-a-h, wool ye!” 
which the cows perfectly understood to mean “ Come 
hither—come hither—come luther, will ye?” 

We approached, and inquircd if his mistress would 
sell us some milk 

He suspended his chant, opened a pair of round 
blue eyes, and replied, m a discouraging tone of 
surprise — 

* Why, our mistress make cheese!” 

This implied that she had no milk to spare out of 
her small dairy. 

“Perhaps she will oblige us by selling a little milk, 
as we are thirsty, and have walked a long way,” sug- 
gested I 

“Do,” replied the boy, making use of that genuine 
East-Anglian idiom, wluch is an abbreviation of “if 
she do,”—* she ’on’t be able to make a proper cheese 
to-morrow ,—Brindy is dry, you know. Howsever, 
you can ask her, 1f you hke. She is now coming out 
of the net-house” (neat or cow-house) 

“George, why don’t you make your manners to 
them ladies?” said a mild, primitive-looking old 
woman, who now advanced, with her milk-pail on her 
arm. George tugged the rough flaxen ringlet that 
sported over the tip of his nose, and ducked bis droll 
round head in obedience to the admonition. One 
glance at the kind benevolent face of his mistress 
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convinced us that she would not deny our request, 
which was communicated in the following laconic 
terms by George :-— 

“They ’ont to buy some 0’ to-night’s milk, they say.” 

“ You are kindly welcome, ladies, to all you please 
to drink,” she replied. ‘I will step in, cleanse 3t, 
and put it into a gotch” (Suffolk for a red jug) 

She returned with a little tray, covered with a 
snowy napkin, a new brown loaf, a pat of delicious 
butter, somo plates and knives, and two china mugs, 
into which she poured the milk, and handed to us 
‘What a delicious meal we made in that pleasant spot, 
rendered more agreeable by the frank hospitality of 
the kmd widow! She was shocked at the offer of 
money. “No,” she said, “ her cows made her com- 
fortable, and she could afford to give a pint of milk 
and a slice of bread and butter, she hoped, to her 
neighbours, without bemg any the poorer” She was 
the widow of a small farmer, and rented enough land 
to keep three cows, some pigs, and poultry, and was 
assisted in her work by a littie girl whom she trained 
up to make a good dairy-maid, and the boy George, 
whom she was endeavouring to civilize, and render a 
useful member of the village world, beyond wluch her 
thoughts had never strayed 

The mania for large farms has nealy eradicated 
some of the best, the most worthy, and useful members 
of the community. There are very few persons who 
have it in their power now-a-days to bestow a cup 
of milk on weary pilgrmms with the frank kindness of 
our good Blythebugh widow. 


THE “FOURTEENTH ” 


Passine one day through the Rue de Lancry, 
in Pans, my attention was attracted by a large brass 
plate affixed to the door of onc of the houses. It 
bore the following mscription .— 


“ Awsproise Fortin, FourTeENTEH ” 


A mysterious profession it seemed to be. “ Four- 
teenth !” I repeated to myself; ‘what can it mean ?” 
And I walked past the house several times musing on 
the puzzling inscription, until my curiosity became 
so ungovernable, that I made up my nund to knock at 
the door, and seek an introduction to M. Ambroise 
Fortin. 

Once, in the town of Orleans, I had been almost 
equally mystified by another door-plate bearing the 
words, 


“JoszepH Saumwon, Honorary, Finrmay.” 


But on inquiring I learned, that this title is granted 
to those firemen who have served a certain number 
of years, or been invalided by severe wounds. The 
“honorary fireman” is entitled to several privileges 
aud immunities, and appears in umform with his 
fellow veterans on all occasions of public ceremony. 
But on no hypothesis of this kind could “Four- 
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teenth” be explained; so when the servant, in obedience 
to my summons, opened the door, no better formula 
of inquiry occurred to me, than simply to repeat the 
words interrogatively :— 


“Mownsreun Awsnows Forvin, Founreents?” 


“He is at home from six o'clock in the evenmg till 
eight,” replied the man. 

‘Is he always Fourteenth?” I asked coolly. 

“Oh! ccitamly, Monsieur, always,” said the ser- 
vant, in the tone of a person who repels some injurious 
doubt. 

That evening at six o’clock, I returned to the house 
m the Rue de Lancry. The servant conducted me 
into an apartment scantily furnished, but adorned 
with three fine engravmgs, one representing the Feast 
of Belshazzar, another Camacho’s wedding, and the 
third, the Prodigal Son at a banquet, ere he wandered 
forth to feed with swe. A side door opened, and I 
saw enter a very fine young man, elegantly dressed. 
He was in the act of drawmg on a pair of pale kid 
gloves Bowing gracefully, he said, 

“Tam ready, Monsieur, let us set out, let us go to 
dinner.” 

1 looked at the engravings, and I obeyed almost 
mechanically, cared away in spite of myself by the 
fashionable coolness of his tone and manner As 
soon as we were outside the door, M. Fortin said, 
“The weather 1s beautiful; if we are not gomg far, 
we may as well walk. Where are we to dine?” 

** At the Café de Paris,” said I, at random. 

“So much the better,” was the reply; “I detest a 
city ordinary ” 

I hoped that some explanation would follow, but it 
did not; and, somehow, I did not hike to ask for 1t 
directly. I therefore contented myself with humming 
the opera air, What may this mystery be?” 

As we walked along, M. Fortin asked no questions; 
he spoke of the tax on dogs, of the scarcity of fish 
since the opening of the Havre railroad; of a late 
importation of Cape encas, at the flower market; of 
M d’Alger’s will; of a new painting by Couture; of 
Dumas’ or Balzac’s last novel; m short, he discussed 
all the topics of the day, and that im a very lively, 
gay, and pleasing manner I was just begining to 
think that the mysterious Fowteenth would turn out 
to be a newspaper reporter, when we entered the Café 
de Paris 

“Monsieur,” said I, “allow me to congratulate 
you on your Parisian erudition ; you really speak hke 
a walking journal!” 

“Ah!” rephed he, “in our profession we must 
know a hittle of every tling. One could not be a 
Fourteenth on any other terms.” 

Entering the first saloon, I selected a table laid 
with two covers, and asked Lim to sit down. M. 
Hortin looked at me with surprise, and said, 

“Where will the other guests sit ?” 

“There are none that I know of but ourselves,” 


replied 1, taking my place. 





A NIGHT AND DAY IN VEN.:CE. 


_ “Only two!” exclaimed he, drawing back, ‘‘ then 

| there mast, be some mistake, and I cannot comprehend 

the object of your invitation.” 

re = npr of every staan Monsieur Fortin— 
ject of eating your 

He condescended to smile, and seated himself oppo- 
site to me. The mystery had really become too 
oppressive, and I boldly sought an explanation, which, 
in the nataral course of things, did not seem likely to 
arise. 

“How,” said he, laying down his knife and fork, 
“did you come to me without knowing my profession ? 
And yet it has begun to make some noise m the 
fashionable world.” 

“Well! Monsieur, I can only say that this noise 
has not reached my ears.” 

“You are not then acquainted with the invention 
of the Fourteenth *” 

** No, Monsieur Fortin.” 

“The Fourteenth,” said he, solemnly, “supplies a 
desideratum in our social state. A statistical exami- 
nation proves that in Paris mvitations to cinner are 
every day given with so little forethought, that in five 
hundred houses on an average, guests to the fatal 
number of ¢herteen find themselves assembled at six 
o’clock. What is to be done? Something must be 
conceded to the prejudices of women; for, let their 
superstitious fears be once awakened, and adieu to 
the hilarity of the evenmg. Well! the Fourteenth 
is there ; always ready to break the ominous number. A 
knock comes to my door, and I follow whither I am led, 
without question or delay. For success in this pro- 
fession, it is necessary, however, that the Fourteenth 
should be talkative and amusing, a judge both of wine 
and wit, ready to take the first and to give the second 
At present in Paris there are but five Fourteenths , yet 
I feel certam our numbers will increase rapidly.” 

After this satisfactory explanation, M. Fortin and 
I enjoyed as pleasant an evening as though we had 
really been fowrteen. At parting I made him promise 
that he would often share and enliven my bachelor’s 
dmner, in his own independent personality, and not 
as a mere supplementary unit. 


A NIGHT AND DAY IN VENICE 


Tur. author of “ Childe Harold” has finely described 
the feelings with which he first beheld Venice .— 
“1 loved her from my boyhood; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart 
Rising like water columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, eliffe, Schiller, ‘Shakepeare’ art, 
Had stamped her image inme.” , 


All travellers of any poetical sensibility are similarly 
affected. Beckford tells us that his heart beat quick 
bdiried clo the mountains, he first saw the dim 

towards the city of his fancy, and 
Recalled te luxury of the soft Italian clime. Mrs. 
Jameson exclaims, “I feel, while I gaze around me, 
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‘as if I had seen Venice in my dreams—as if it were 
itself the vision of a dream. We have been here two 
‘days, and I have not yet recovered from my fret 
surprise. All is yet enchantment, all is novel, extra- 
ordinary, affecting, from the many associations and 
remembrances excited in the mind. Pleasure and 
wonder are tinged with a melancholy interest, and 
wlule the imagination is excited, the spints are de- 
pressed.” ‘These enthusiastic expressions must not 
be taken as the common-place affectation of sentiment 
at a hackneyed scene which we feel called upon to 
praise. They are real and genuine, and such as the 
sight of the same objects must call forth in any one at 
all gifted to appreciate them. 

This glorious city te the sea, as it is, or rather 
was called by Rogers, is now juined to the mainland 
by an embankment stretching across the shallow 
lagunes ; and where the silent gondola ouce kept up 
the communication, the train now thunders across the 
watery level—useful, indeed, but sadly scarmg away 
much of the poetry and romance that hung over Venice, 
from its unique singularity of site. I thank my stars 
that I saw Vemce before the universal establishment 
of the reign of steam. No moonlight was ever brighter 
than that which shone upon the banks of the Breuta 
as the carnage rolled on from Padua towaids the 
| Admatic. The villas in the Palladian taste, with their 
lantiquated style of gardens, their groves decorated 
‘with statues and vases, succeeded each other like the 
fantastic scenes of the theatre. The distant hills were 
softly seen through the haze of night, some in shadow, 
others whitened by the moon. The dullest imagi- 
nation must have called up the magical creations of 
Shakspeare, for here was the very scene and hour of 
his well-known description of the garden at Belmont. 
The lovely Portis, and her noble lover, with all the 
characters of his delicious dram, seemed real and 
living; for, as Leigh Hunt fiu 'y says, “the mind 
hardly separates truth from fiction in thinking of 
such objects, nor does 1t wish to do so Fiction is 
truth in another shape, and gives as closc embraces. 
What we glow at, and shed tears over, 1s as real as 
love and pity.”’ 

The sea breeze blew up fresh and salt as we 
neared the Adriatic gulf, and saw before us tlie white 
buildings of the small port, where we were to em- 
bark for Venice. There was a crowd of gondolas in 
readiness; and with a feeling half strange and half 
familiar we leapt into one of these far-famed barks. 
Byron has described them to the very Ictter, as— 

“Just hke a coffin clapt in a canoe, 

Where none can make out what you say or do.” 

This mixture of familiarity and strangeness, of 
which most travellers are conscious in viewing Venice 
and everything about her, carries with it a peculiar 
charm. For who has not seen innumerable painting 
engravings of every object of interest within her 

P—the pictures by Canaletti, of St. Mark’s 
Place, and the Rialto, and canal scenes by the thou- 
sand, all true and exact to a touch, even to the very 
greenish colour and ripple of the water; besides tha 
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more brilliant, but less faithful, works of Prout, and 
the fantastic and gorgeous idealities of Turner , (which, 
in spite of the authority of the “Oxford Graduate,” 
we must maintain, beautiful as they are, to be about 
as unlike the actual Venice as possible ) Who knows 
not the beautiful lines of Byron and of Rogers ? Who 
has not read, moreover, the inimtable sketches of 
Beckford, and many a graphic description of this unique 
city P Prepared with all this, there 1s much that seems 
to us familiar. We recognise at a glance the promi- 
nent objects as old acquamtances, and infinitely 
delightful it is thus to find them go so far beyond 
rather than fall short of our anticipations! But 
how much 1s there for which no previous picture or 
description can prepare the mind! The exsemble, 
the grouping of these different parts, is something 
altogether new, they assume a different aspect, and 
produce a more vivid impression, when seen combmed 
or contrasted with one another. All this is in store 
for those who are privileged to witness the actual 
scenc. 

To return to my narrative. I waited impa- 
tiently for the moment when the embarkation of our 
party should be completed, and the gondoler push 
out into the open sea The salt breeze was fresh and 
invigorating, but scarcely did more than stir the 
surfacc of the shallow lagoon and break it into a 
ripple, agamst which the sharp prow of the gondola, 
as it was propelled by the plashing oar of the gon- 
doher, broke drowsily, casimg aside a long trail 
silvered by the glittermg moonbeams. There was a 
strange magic in our movement, as we glided almost 
noisclessly across the lagoon A slight haze rested 
upon the farther extremity of the waters, and strain- 
ing my eyes umpatiently, I could just discern the 
towers of Venice rising dimly here and theie, 
touched by the hght of the moon As we approached, 
they gradually came out bolder and brighter, and we 
were able vaguely to make out the general outline of 
the city, as it rose, like a vision, fiom the sleepmg 
waters With a fecling quite indescribable I found 
myself gliding into this city of a dream, without gate 
or barrier—by an avenue of that same salt watcr, the 
expanse of which we had just traversed Pushing the 
gondola into the mouth of the Grand Canal, we were 
at once in Venice. And never shall I forget the 
glorious night on which I first threaded its long 
winding avenues of palaccs and churches. 

It was past the hour when even the latest revel- 
lers are abroad, and the still waters of the canal 
weie unbroken by any sound but the monotonous 
plash of our oars. The moonlight “slept” upon one 
range of the piles which hne its margm, and the 
effect of the light upon the infimtely varied and 
often fantastic buildmgs,—the magnificent Palladian 
palaces of Sansovmo, and the Moresen-Gotlic 
fagades of others, appearing in Jong and spectral 
succession as we slowly advanced along the qanal,— 
was beautiful beyond all power of description. At 
length we reached the bridge of the Rialto; and 
shot under the deep shadow of its broad and singular 
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arch, with a feeling almost of awe Branching off 
from the Grand Canal, appeared at intervals the 
openings of the thousand narrower ones which 
circulate in endless mazes through the city. The 
perspective down some of these watery avenues was 
inimitable, and suggestive of many a romantic adven- 
ture. They are sunk between lofty marble piles, the 
doors of which open at once upon the waters of the 
canal, which slumber in the blackest shadow; the 
small bridges which span them here and there, with 
the angle of some storied palace, catching the moon- 
beams, glittered m the most dazzling contrast Not 
far above the Rialto, we passed the Moncenigo 
palace, formerly occupied by Lord Byron, basking in 
the light of the moon, which famtly gleamed over the 
vast and dilapidated pile of the Palazzo Foscari, nearly 
opposite; a magnificent specimen of the Moresco- 
Gothic, but presenting an appearance so strangely 
desolate and ominously mournful, that the mind, even 
before informed of the sad histories that belong to it, 
involuntarily associates it with something dark and 
tragical—a circumstance which might not improbably 
have suggested to Lord Byron to write the tragedy in 
which he has immortalized the woes of the unhappy 
family Not far from hence, our gondola, leaving the 
main avenue, shot mto a narrow canal, between two 
ranges of palace walls, dark and silent beyond any- 
thing we can unagine in the heart of a city, and after 
some turnings and windings, arrived at the water- 
steps of our hotel. 

On stepping forth next morning, a few steps brought 
me into the celebrated Piazza San Marco; a large 
square surrounded with buildings, which, together 
with the adjacent Piazzetta, is the only terra firma of 
any extent in this marme city. 

Beckford may well observe that “a more noble 
asscmblage was never presented by architecture ” 
At one extremity 1s the church of St Mark, and the 
three other sides are occupied by majestic ranges of 
buildings, the most conspicuous beiug the stately 
facade of the “ Procuratie Nuove,” which forms one 
side of the square, and presents an unmterrupted 
series of arcades below and columnar designs above. 
At one angle, near St Mark’s Church, rises the lofty 
Campanile, which towers abrupt from the pavement 
of the great square to a stupendous height, over- 
looking the whole maze of canals and islands comprised 
mm Vemce ‘“ The design,” says Beckford, “1s barba- 
rous; yet in spite of these defects, 1t strikes one with 
awe” 

From the summit of this Campanile, where the 
“starry Gahleo” used to hold commerce with the 
heavens, and to which Byron would sometimes ascend 
to catch the fresh sea-breeze and enjoy the prospect, 
1s a most magnificent view over Venice and its 
environs Here one looks down upon the Piazza, 
with the “busy fry” of its restless population, and 
the fantastic oriental dome of St. Mark’s, and upon 
the Grand Canal, bordered with Palladian churcnes, 
and animated by its crowd of flitting gondolas. The 
insulated position of thus “ glorious ¢ity in the sea” ia 
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understood at a glance ; but it is only here and there 
that one catches sight of any of the innumerable canals 
which circulate ke veins among the tall piles of 
palaces, and towers, and churches, by which they are 
concealed from above. The islands m the vicinity— 
to which the Romans fied from the main land, to ayoid 
the rapine of Attila—once so beautiful, but now so 
dreary, peep up at intervals amidst the blue lagunes 

Italy 18 beheld on one hand, the .idriatic expands on 
the other, and the channel leading to at, by which the 
war-galleys of the famous Republic issued forth to 
conquest or returned in triumph; the Alps of Fruh 
close im the glorious view Descendimg from this 
aerial post we enter St. Mark’s Church, one of the 
most venerable and curious monuments of Christen- 
dom , ealititing a mixture of the Grech and Saracenic 
styles Jts portals are deep and curiously enriched, 
and it 1s surmounted by some sugularly shaped domes, 
which, contrasted with the regulm forms of the square 
aud tower, have an almost magical effect “ Veuce,” 
as another travcller well remarks, “is the proper 1¢- 
gion of the fantastic;” and the singularity of its 
architecture, with its tmge of orientalism, seems to 
place it on the confines of Euope and Asia, and call 
up a whole catalogue of romantic histories of the ciu- 
sading and middle ages. The shops and coffec-houscs 
under the arcades of this mmmense piazza, are the 
haunts of all sorts of loungers, and here the stately, 
dreamy Turk, the gay and more volatile Greek, mingle 
with the curious dresses of the Adtatic provincials, and 
costumes and physiognomies from all parts of Europe 

St Mark’s Place has been the scene of almost every 
stirring event connected with Venetian lustory “1 
envied,” says Beckford, “the good fortune of Petrarch, 
who describes, in onc of his Ietters, a tournament 
held in this princely openmg. Many are the festivals,” 
he continues, “which have been here celebrated 

When Henry IL. left Poland to mount the throne of 
France, he passed through Venice, and found the 
Senate waiting to receive him in their famous square, 
which, by means of an awning stretched from the 
balustrades of opposite palaces, was metamorphosed 
into a vast saloon, sparkling with artificial stars, and 
spread with the superb carpets of the East What a 
magnificent 1dea! The ancient Romans, m the zenith 
of power and luxury, never conceived a greater ” 

On entenng the portals of St. Mark’s, we fully 
appreciate all the peculiarities of the Byzantine arcln- 
tecture ; its numerous and costly shrines and swelling 
domes, ennched with a surface of gold, im which 
seem to float whole legions of saints and angels, as 
ma halo of glory. Talk as we will of the barbarity 
of taste of the Lower Empire, there 1s something in- 
finitely poetic in the interior of this celebrated fane, 
which boasts the spoils of Constantinople, many of 
its choicest curiosities having been carried thence by 
the Latins when they wrested the city from the Greek 
Ewperors ; of which exploit there is a curious ancient 
painting in the Ducal Palace. Emerging from the 
rich and solemn gloom of this venerable edifice, we 
catch sight of the Grand Canal, with its multiform 
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life and movement, beyond a perspective of the 
Moresco-Gothie arches of the Ducal Palace on the 
one hand, and a Palladian range of arches on the 
other ; and, when at length we reach the marble steps, 
and look out over the broad expanse of the Canal, 
here opening into a sea-port, the scene is one that can 
never pass from the recollection of the spectator. The 
fresh green sea, “ebbing and flowing,” dashes freely 
against the marble steps. The picturesque red-and- 
winte fagade of the Ducal Palace ranges majestically 
along the blush grecu water, on which crowds of 
black gondolas are passmg to and fro, On the 
opposite side of the canal aie the splendid church of 
the Palladio, the noble portal of the Custom House, 
and a crowd of other objects, from one to the other of 
which the eye wanders in a sort of fascination, nmable 
to embrace all the details, or to drink im the full effect 
of the whule It is, besides, all stamped with history 
and poctry, and every object thus carrics with at a 
twofold inagic to the cye and memory 

Entermg the court of the Dueal Palace, which 
offers the same minghng of Oriental and Kuropean 
architecture, we reach the foot of a magiiicent flight 
of steps, leadmg to the intenor of the building = ‘Tho 
colossal statucs of Mars and Neptune guard the 
entiance above, aud confer upov the asccuding marble 
staircase the appellation of ‘The Giants’ Steps ” 
Within are cloisters and corndors, conducting mto 
the state apartments, which astonish us by their im 
mense extent and their faded magnificence. ‘The com- 
partments of the heavily entiched ceilmgs are covered 
with the works of Timtoretto and Paolo Veronese ; 
and along the walls are ranged a series of lustorical 
pictures, representing the exploits of different doges 
The place of the portiait of Marmo Falicro is covered 
with black , « circumstance which, as Byron informs 
us, particularly affected him, and, doubtless, set his 
Imagination at work to produce a drama on the 
history of this unfortunate prince 

Trom these splendid and stately rooms, the scene 
of the ancicut glories of the republic, we pass mto the 
narrow cells im which prisoners of state were formerly 
confined , these communicated, by the covered stone 
* Bridge of Sighs,” which spans a narrow cunal, with 
the deeper dungeons of the Fondamenti Nuove. Here 
we have thus, as Byron deseribes it, “‘a palace and a 
puson on each hand” These submarme dungeons 
have now ceased to echo to the groan of the tortured 
captive, under the old Inquisitorial tyranny of the 
“Council of Ten.” This had ceased to exist m 
Byion's tunc, but Beckford, who travelled half a 
century earher, found all thesc horrors yct in exist- 
ence. “Tlus 1s the tribunal,” he caclams, “which 
holds the wealthy nobility in continual awe; before 
which they appear with trembling and terror, and 
whose summons they dare not disobey. Sometimes, 
by way of clemency, it condemns its victims to perpe- 
tual imprisonment im close stifliug cells between the 
jeads and beams of the palace; or, unwilling to spuill 
the blood of a fellow-citizen, generously sinks them 
mto dungeons, deep under the canals which wash its 
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foundations ; so that, above and below, its majesty is 
contaminated by the abodes of punishment. What 
other sovereign could endure the idea of having his 
immediate residence polinted with tears—or revel in 
his halls, conscious that many of his species were con- 
suming their houra in lamentations above his lead, and 
that a few beams separated him from the scene of 
their tortures? However gaily disposed, could one 
dance with pleasure on a pavement beneath which he 
damp and gloomy caverns, whose inhabitants waste 
away by painful degrees, and feel themselves whole 
years a-dying? Impressed by these terrible ideas, I 
could not regard the palace without horror, end 
wished for the strength of a thousand antediluvians, 
to level it with the sea, lay open the secret recesses of 
punishment, and admit free gales and sunshine into 
every den.” The latter clauses of this mdignant wish 
have happily been fulfilled, but the palace yet stands 
a gorgeous but gloomy monument of the dark and 
dreadful scenes which have stamed the pages of 
Venetian history. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, 
POISONED WATER. 


In 1849, Louis Philippe, and his family, narrowly 
ezcaped death by being poisoned with the water 
conveyed in leaden pipes to the palace of Claremont, 
in Surrey, at which the ex-royal family of France were 
then sojourmng. Dr. Thomson, of Stratford-upon 
Avon, analyzed a pint of this poisoned water, and 
found 1t to conta one-tenth of a gram of suplhuret 
of lead. In other respects, the water was good and 
pure. It will be recollected that the Pnncess 
Charlotte died at Claremont in 1817, under circum- 
stances not hitherto satisfactorily explaimed; and 
Dr. Thomson appends to his analysis tlus ‘‘ historic 
doubt .” how long the insidious source of disease and 
suffering has existed, and who and how many of those 
who have inhabited this royal residence have becn the 
victims of it, are questions of deep mterest, and 
calculated to awaken suspicions with reference to one 
whose memory is associated with the name of 
Claremont, and the immediate cause of whose premature 
death neither the symptoms preceding it, nor the 
post mortem appearances, seemed sufficicutly to account 
for. 


“THE HARVEST MOON. ” 

Persons who maintain this moon always to appear 
m harvest, display profound ignorance of the fixed 
and unalterable laws on wiluch the phenomenon 
depends; for the time of harvest frequently com- 
mences in Kent before the corn is m the ear in 
Dumfnesshire; and, under such circumstances, we 
should have, at the least, two moons withm the 
circumscribed limits of the British Isles. The settled 
rule is this -—in northern latitudes, the harvest moon 
is the full moon at or near the time of the autumnal 
equinox ; and in consequence of her orbit being nearly 
parallel to the horizon, there is but a slight variation 
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in her times of rising for several consecutive nights ; 
and as this particular rising can only happen when 
the moon is in Pisces or Aries, the sun must neces- 
sarily be either in Virgo sor Libra, and these signs 
answer to the months of September and October. 

TO SPLIT PAPER. 

Procure two rullers or cylinders of glass or amber, 
resin, or metallic amalgam ; strongly excite them by the 
well known means, so as to produce the attraction of 
cohesion, and then with pressure pass the paper 
between the rollers One half will adhere to the 
under roller, and the other to the upper roller, and 
the split will be perfect. Then cease the excitation, 
and remove each part —Civrl Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, 

[POLISH CALCULATING MACHINE. 


Some years since, Stern, a Polish Jew, invented a 
machine, of which he had a model, by which he 
worked out the first four books of arithmetic, and the 
rule of three; extracted the square roots, showing the 
fractions completely reduced, and gave all the lo- 
garithmic calculations. With a key, the figures of a 
problem were set, and afterwards, by turning a small 
ciank, mm a few seconds, or if the proposition was long 
and complicated, im one or two minutes, the product 
was obtained, which would have been arduous to an 
accomplished arithmetician. 

PETROLEUM LIGHT. 

A brilliant light may be produced from a kind 
of petroleum. From 130 to 150 gallons of this 
substance are daly collected at_ Raddimg in Derbyshure. 
By distillation, it yields five per cent of parafine, 
(mimeral tallow,) and eighty per cent of mimeral oil. 
This oil 1s worth about 4s per gallon, and when burnt 
m a common Argand lamp, gives the hght of seven 
candles, at the cost of three-eighths of a penny per 
hour. 

LAND-SHELLS OF THE PACIFIC. 


One of the great results shown by the naturalists 


of the United States Exploring Expedtion 1s, that the | 


land-shells of the Islands mn the Pacific Ocean are en- 
tarely different in different islands, each island appearing 
to have a species of shell peculiar to its own forma- 
tion. These shells could not have been derived from 
the contment, but must have omginated m the re- 
spective islands where they are found 

SINGING SHELLS, 

Mr. Taylor, when at Bathcaloa, n Ceylon, on going 
at night on a lake near the fort, was struck by a loud 
musical noise proceeding from the bottom of the 
water It was caused by multitudes of some animal 
inhabiting shells—at least the natives call them 
* singing shells.” The sounds are like those of an 
accordeon, or olian harp, guitar, &c, vibrating 
notes, and pitched in different keys. A snail, abund- 
ant in Corfa, 1f irntated by a touch with a piece of 
straw, will emit a distmetly audible sound in a que- 
rulous tone, and this it frequently repeats if freshly 
touched. 


—— 


THE LIFE AN LETTERS OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


Rebiews. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL.’ 


Let none of our readers infer from the heading of 
this article that we have forgotten the character of 
our Magazine, and are bent on trespassing ourselves, 
and inviting them to follow us, into the ground occu- 
pied by the numberless theological penodicals of the 
day We hasten to assure them, that we entertam no 
such intentions, but, instead thereof, are snuply de- 
sirous of expressing our welcome to the first part of 
a work that promises to be most excellent, and of 
showing why we regard this subject as one that deserves 
warm and serious attention, and this particular treatise, 
in its plan, and in its performance, (as far as onc 
number enables us to judge,) worthy of its subject. 

We are not unwillng to distinguish this Journal 
from some of its contemporaries, that, mfected by 
the cant of the day, pretend to have climbed to height» 
of wisdom, whence they look down with sublime calm- 
ness on all that the best of men have held to be most 
sacred, and speak of that which 1s meffably holy with 
a plulosophic indifference that would provoke our de11- 
sion, did we not perceive the baneful effects of such 
unbecoming famiarity upon those who speak, and 
upon those who hear and believe, too Thus biography 
seems to us to be an admirable medicament for this 
discase of the times Any graphic sketch of such a 
life as that of the great Apostle of the Gentiles nnght 
convict many that have been caught by the fine sound- 
ing words used by our would-be Plilosophers,—our 
Psilosophers (bare of wisdom, uot lovers of it), as they 
should rather be called ,—it might convict them of the 
want of wisdom they have shown in being so deluded, 
by the mere genuineness of the beauty and grandcur 
it depicted, and lead them to better teachers T'rom 
the perusal—or study, rather—of such a life of St 
Paul as tlus before us, however,—one that undertakes 
*o set us, as far as illustration of every kind can aval, 
in the nudst of the very scenes and tumes in which the 
Apostle lived and laboured; and to picture him, not 
merely as history and tradition have repiesented him to 
us, but also, as his own still living words portray him,— 
we can but anticipate the happiest results. 

Our authors open their first chapter thus .— 

“The life of a great man, in a great period of the 
world’s history, 1s a subject to command the attention 
of every thoughtful mind. Alexander on his Eastern 
expedition, spreading the civilization of Greece over the 
Asiatic and Afmcan shores of the Mediterranean Sea,— 
Julius Ceesar contending against the Gauls, and sub- 
duing the barbariam of Western Europe to the order 
and dusciphne of Roman government,—Charlemagne 
compressing the separating atoms of the feudal world, 
and reviving for a time the image of imperial unity,— 
Columbus sailing westward over the Atlantic, to discover 
& new world, which might receive the arts and religion 
of the old,— Napoleon on his rapid campauigns, shatter- 


ing the ancient system of European states, and leaying 
a chasm between our present and the past ;—these are 


(1) “Life and Epistles of St Paul ” By Rev. W J Conybeare, M A. 
and Rev J § Howson, MA. PartI Longmans 
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the coloseal figurea of history, which atamp with the 


impress of their personal greatness the centuries in which 
they lived. 


“The interest with which we look upon ench men 1a 
natural and inevitable, even when we are deeply con- 
scious that, in their character and their work, evil was 
maxed up in large proportions with the » and when 
we find it difficult to discover the providential design 
which drew the features of their respective epochs. But 
thia natural feeling rises into something higher if wo 
can be assured that the period we contemplate was de- 
signedly prepared for great results, that the work we 
admire was a work of unmixed good, and the man whose 
actions we follow was an instrument specially prepared 
by the hands of God = Such a period was that in which 
the civilized world was united under the firat Roman 
emperors , such a work was the first preaching of tho 
Goepel , and such 8 man was Paul of Tarsus” 

All this is most tiue, but if is not the only view 
that we may take of this subject. “ The Instory of 
the world 1s the biography of great men,” but these 
“great men, taken up im any way, are profitable 
company” Wathout any effort, we grow like the 
characters we admire. Old age yields to the mfluence 
of this plastic force with hardly less plancy than youth 
itself And misplaced admiration of mere “ remark- 
able” mcn, to the neglect of the great men that 

ae have been among us, hands that penn'd 

And tongues that utter’d windom— better none,”— 
has dwarfed whole generations. Wordsworth’s mag- 
nificent invocation of Milton, and sorrowful complaint 
over England, had never been uttered, had we re- 
membered 

“ The late Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and othors, who call’d Milton, friend 

These moralists could act and comprehend 

They knew how genuine glory was put on; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour. what strength was, that would not bend 

But in magnanimous mechness ” 

It would be a great thing could we inspire those 
who are now just springing up into manhood with the 
behef of what Longfellow has sung in his “ Psalm of 
Life he 

“ Lives of great men all remind us 

We may make our hives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ,— 

Footprints that, perhaps, another, 
Sailing o’er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


But it would be even a greater thing if these,—the 
hope of the coming age, the truc “ movement party” 
of humanity at large,—should, out of this timely pub- 
lication, learn to look upon Paul, the tent-maker, the 
apostle, as one of the very fiist of the world’s true 
heroes And such he was, if ever there was a hero, 
a great man at all. Huis whole soul taken up with one 
great purpose—a purpose so great that it expanded 
his soul as 14 filled 1t, and occupied 1t ever more com- 
pletely as 16 expanded,—he lived only for that, passing 
over, as all unworthy of lis regard, what did not bear 
upon the end he had set before him, but neglecting 
nothing, however trivial, that could help him to attain 
that end, and seeing before him only “ bonds and afflic- 
tions,” could say, as much by his conduct as by his 
I 
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words, “ None of these things move me, neither count 
I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God ” 

There is one great advantage in the admiration of 
a great man of this stamp, which we must not pass by 
unnoticed. He may serve as a veritable example for 
men of every age, and of any station The hero in war, 
in science, in discovery, invention, letters, or in poesy, 
can assist but very few to fill up their own place in 
the world with greatness of heart, and must always, 
in some degree, mspire those that reverence them with 
admiration of the means by which each achieved great- 
ness, rather than of the greatness itself. But it is not 
so with the hero of practical goodness. Every word 
he speaks, every ray of light he sheds abroad, is heard 
and is seen by all; and instead of painting the 
scenery around some other path to glory, with all the 
splendours of finished fame, makes the commonest 
duties—nay, mere household drudgery,—appear the 
very steps by which the purest heights of fame, and 
the most exalted rewards, may be gained as surely, 
almost more surely, than they may by those stcep and 
slippery tracks, along which so few have strength and 
earnestness cnough to run in safety, and yet can 1m- 
part to those called to these rare and difficult under- 
takings, the clear-secing aud strong-minded resolve, 
that is the best augury and most certain pledge of 
success. 

Admiration for true greatness may thus prove a 
source of daily solace and might to any and to all 
that are toiling in the obscure walks of life; and 
vest any and every pursuit, that is not in itself 
unworthy of man, with all the attractiveness and 
charm that is commonly regarded as pertaining to the 
few occupations, the din of wluch, or the splendour of 
which, makes itself seen and heard of the whole world 

But we must add a few words respecting the aspect 
of great men, so eloquently described in the passage 
we have quoted from the work before us Those 
‘colossal figures,” whose undying glory has made 
them “landmarks in the world’s history,” are the 
exponents of the ages in which they hved. Not that 
they were the creatures of their times; much rather 
might they be regarded as the creators of what are 
for us the prominent features of them. But in the 
general plan and outline which we, each for himself, 
form of the history of the world, such names as these 
stand out as the representatives of their epochs; and 
we read in what these men were and accomplished, 
the part taken by each epoch in the growth and ad- 
vancement of the entire race. Yet no one can glance 
merely at the long muster-roll of the heroes of this 
world’s Walhalla, without seemg great differences of 
rank and emmence, arising ehiefly out of the different 
significance of the names. One represents a passing 
phase in the lustory of some one state; another, 4 
long-enduring empire- one stands for « bold protest 
against some tyrannical wrong against the hearts or 
lives of men; another, as the founder of a system of 
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thought or of law, that for centuries determined the 
destiniés of mankind. one is imserted because he 
achieved the deliverance of his country, by the un- 
aided might of his own right-hand; another, because, 
as an almost universal conqueror, he swept away an 
old and effete’ age, and heralded the advent of a 
new and nobler era. Now, these differences must, of 
necessity, affect those who admire their greatness, 
and are filled with no ignoble longing after it. The 
significance of the name of the hero we have chosen 
must tell upon the character which we may work out, 
through our love for him. 

It 1s therefore not a small matter to have chosen 
well m this respect. And now we challenge one of 
the highest places m worth and honour for the apostle 
Paul. He arose at a period when “the Jew, the 
Greek, and the Roman appeared to divide the world 
between them.” Our authors well say; “The out- 
ward condition of Jerusalem itself, at this epoch, 
might be taken as a type of the civilized world”? And 
after alluding to various observable particulars in 
which these three elements were brought into closest 
proximity m the capital of Judsa, they proceed — 

“ The condition of the world in gencral at that period 
wears a similar appearance to a Chnistian’s eye He 
sees the Greek and Roman elements brought into re- 
markable union with the older and more sacred element 
of Judaism He sees in the Hebrew nation a divinely- 
laid foundation for the superstructure of the Church, 
and in the dispersion of the Jews a soil made ready in 
filling places for the seed of the Gospel. He seer in the 
spread of the language and commerce of the Greeks, 
and in the high perfection of their poetry and philo- 
sophy, appropriate means for the rapid communication 
of Christian ideas, and for bringing them into close 
connexion with the best thoughts of unassisted hu- 
manity And hesees in the union of so many incoherent 
provinces under the law and government of Rome, a 
strong framework which might keep together, for a 
sufficient period, those masses of social life which the 
Gospel was intended to pervade. The City of God is 
built at the confluence of three civilizations,” 

In a most wonderful way did the Apostle also repre- 
sent *‘the confluence of three envilizations,” even in 
the most extenor and circumstantial particulars; for 
whilst he was a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” he was 
also, by birth, a free Roman citizen, and a native of 
the Greek city of Tarsus We shall not develop 
this, for it is not so much retrospectively, as pro- 
spectively, that we assign so high a rank to St Paul; 
and not at all on the ground of mere accidents and 
circumstances, but of what he was most profoundly, 
and in which he may be taken as a teacher and a 
leader. 

There can be no question on the part of any one, 
that the “preaching of the Gospel” effected a real 
revolution in the earth. Nor can there be any doubt 
that men in general have apprehended that “ Gospel” 
under very different forms, and m very different de- 
grees of clearness and power, in different ages. Yet, 
notwithstanding all differences, the “Gospel” has 
been the ground-tone of all the harmonies, and discords 
too, of the civilized world, from the time of its first 
and successful promulgation. Now, he that sheuld 
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embody the Gospel clearly fin his own life, would 
necessarily be, to a degree, a representative of the 
root and foundation of all the movement and progress 
of civilized man since our era; and just in proportion 
as his apprehension of the Gospel should nse in clear- 
ness, and his living embodiment of it approach the 
majestic beauty of the Great Example, so would he be, 
in a higher degree, and in a fuller measure, a repre- 
sentative of Christianized mankind And the position 
we claim for the apostle Paul is the very highest, in 
this respect, that we can conceive open for a mere man 
to fill. Ceaseless contemplation of his life has madc 
men despair of finding another to place beside it as a 
peer and a companion, amongst the followers in all 
ages of his Lord ,—mcu who denied the divinity of his 
message have reverenced the divinity of the man, 
and ceaseless study of his wntings has developed, by 
the aid of philology (poor and ineffectual mstiument 
as it seems) alonc, ever deeper meaning, ever hoher 
and loftier scope ,—-and men who have treated the 
history of Jesus as a myth, have borrowed fiom St 
Paul’s letters proofs and illustrations of their own 
boasted philosophy But, mndced, on such a subject as 
this there 1s no proof that can completely satisfy ex- 
cepling actual trial And we predict, without fear 
of a single gainsayer, that if any one of those we 
address would fearlessly and nobly dare tlus, that he 
would find, after years of patient and humble en- 
deavour, when his own knowledge of these things 
could be doubted neither by himself nor by any other, 
that the Apostle stood yet m almost unapproachable 
grandeur of Christian beauty, in wholly mexhaustible 
riches of heavenly wisdom and truth 

And thus it is that we rejoice at the appearance of 
this work, and commend it most heartily to our 
readers. Respegting its plan, we can only say, that 
it seems to us to be most carefully constructed. A 
new and somewhat parapbrastic translation of the 
Apustle’s letters will do much to eashibit all the most 
secret and beautiful traits of lis character, a review | 
of all the various features of the world as it then was, | 
will prepare us for appreciating the boldness of the 
man who dared deternine on such a course as ins, 
and a similar review of the different circumstuuces 
that surrounded his apostolic journeys, and enhanced 
the difficulties of his sacred nussion, will aid us in 
feeling what undaunted courage and unshrinking 
earnestness sustained him to the end. Maps, charts, 
wood-engravings of coms, sculptures, and of every 
thing that can elucidate the state of the then world, 
are promised and given copiously. And in addition 


to these attractions of scholarship and literature, we ! 


have accurate sketches, taken on the spot, wluch 
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readers, we postpone much that we desire to add till 
the publication of subsequent parte shall demand 
farther notice of us. And very gladly shall we return 
to the subject. 

Meanwhile, we make one remark upon a reasou 
advanced in the preface for producing a new transla- 
tion of our Apostle’s letters, simply for the sake of 
awakening some thought respecting « subject of 
greatest mterest and concern, that bes rather apart 
from the common track of men’s thinkings 

Our authors say—‘ ‘ibe authorized version was 
meant to be a standard of authority and ultimate 
appeal in controversy.” And again, in a note—“ Had 
any other course been adopted, every sect would have 
had its own Bible.” Now, we will not yield to any 
in admiration of the elegance aud force, nor in appre- 
ciation of the general literal faithfulness of the En- 
glish authonzed version; but we wholly demur to the 
proposition of making a franslation a “‘s/andard of 
authority and sdfrmate appeal in controversy.” ‘Thuis 
would be to stultify biblical schularabip,—to reject, 
with some appearance of contempt, the original, which 
has been so wondertully preserved to us, and Jamely 
to imitate the unwisest proceeding of the Council of 
Trent, which made ther Vulgate the “ ultimate 
appeal,” and for that purpose declared it twsprred. 
And then, as to each sect having sts own Bible, so 
far from seemg any evil im this, we believe it would 
have led to a more gencral and more careful study of 
the onginal, 11 would have taken away from infidels 
their favournte and feeble argument agamst the Bible, 
drawn from the diversity of sects quoting as authori- 
tative one and the same volume; and it would wholly 
have prevented that superstitious regard for our 
translation, which, m cases we well know, ws hardly 
exceeded by that mamifested for the Koran by the 
negroes of Western Africa. 
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We csiecm ourselves fortunate in having made the 
acquamtance of Mrs Marguret Maitland of Sunnyside 
A more amiable old maiden lady it has not beep our 
lot to mect with (in a book) for a long time ; much as 
old maiden ladies in books have been given, of late 
years, to do the amiable, and outslune the resplendent 
virtue of “ the young and lovely ” heroimes. 

Mrs Margaret Maitland 1s an old maid of a some- 
what new kind in a novel, she does not seem to the 
reader hike an allegorical personsfication of all the 
virtues; but she comes before him as a virtuous 
person, without anything mythical or allegorical about 
her. The reader believes in her existence while he 


have been so admirably engraved, that we hardly feel | reads, because she has actually been created upon 


the need of colour to enable us to realize the scenes 
of a climate so different from our own. In typo- 
graphy and general appearance it is all that the most 
fastidious could desire, and would be amply worth its 
price to any one who desires to spend the money he 
has to spare for books wisely and well. 

As this 1s bat the introduction of a first part to our 


the paper The creative art, in a small way, is clearly 
visible here We have a picture so natural, that an 
unpractised spectator would exclaim, “ Here is very 
httle talent in this It is a faithful copy; almost a 
fac-simile of nature” The trath being that it is a 


~Q “ Passages in the Life of Mrs Mar aret Maitlandof Bannyside, 
wnitten by herself.” Svols Postévo. Henry Colpurn. 9 
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careful composition, not a copy from nature at all; 
bat a work composed in Nature’s own spint; with a 
reverent regard to her external laws and modes of 
working We do not say that there may not be, here 
and there, a minute trifle which infinitesimal criticism 
might point out as inaccurate, in the work, like a strap 
wanting to the saddle in a fine equestrian statue, or 
a blade of grass turned the wrong way in some highly 
prized landscape-painting. Such things do not affect 
the reality, the living personality of Mrs. Maitland. 
Being « person, therefore, she speaks to us viva voce, 
as it were, and not like the dead letter. Quaint, 
primitive and lowland Scotch 1s the language in which 
she addresses the reader, a language which is part of 
herself; and which the tasteful reader would not 
change for the most elegant English , since 1t 1s clear 
enough that Mrs Martland would not be what she is 
without it. Whatever forms 1t may be found neces- 
sary to do away with in society, forms of speech 
cannot be destroyed without senous, if not vital 
injury to the thought they clothe. Now the dialect 
in which great part of this book 1s written, beng 
unfamilar to the general reader, may cause a charge 
of affectation to be brought against it Unyjustly, we 
thmk It is true that the authoress could have 
written 1n ordmary Enghsh, (she gives proof of that 
in various parts of the book where Mrs. Maitland 
herself 1s not the relater of the tale,) but 1¢ was pat 
of the authoress’s plan to make Mrs. Maitland speak 
for herself, and Mrs Maitland of Sunnyside could 
by no effort of the 1magmation be made to speak pure 
English with propnety. Setting the fitness of things 
aside, altogether, we think the plam, nervous, ex- 
pressive language of this book has two great charms 
it 1s perfectly intelligible to any intelligent reader, and 
it has a pleasing freshness and novelty. Also, it has 
good Saxon clements in it; and is an antidote to the 
Gallicisms and Teuton-Hellenicisms of the modern 
English, and can do us no harm, but some good, to 
read once away ‘Take as a specimen the follow- 
ing first mentioning of herself by the supposed 
narrator : 


‘7 mind well when I was in years little above a bairn, 
of lying on the grass in a park near the Manse (for my 
father had a glebe of fine land, the like of which, I have 
heard, was hardly in the parish), looking at the white 
clouds sailing upon the sky, and thinking no mortal could 
be happier 1f I might but have abode there; but it aye 
so happened that my seam was lying waiting for me in 
the Manse parlour, or the unlearned lesson compelled 
me to goin, and when in the summer nights I had a 
while to myself, there ever came in something to hinder 
me of my pleasure ; for, ether the sky was overcast, or 
the grass was damp, or my brother Claud drew me into 
more stirring plays,—it being little in the nature of a 
blythe boy to bide quiet, and look at the sky. That I 
could speak of him so! that is aman with grey hair 
upon his head, and a father in the kirk; but the 
years steal by us fast, and folk forget.” 


These passages in the life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland relate rather to the history of her brother’s 
children and her pupil Grace than to her own. But 
while occupied with other people and their affairs, she 
fully 1eveals her own character, and gives intimations 
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of “ in her former life, (love passages, 
suffering, or “tribulations” as she terms her sorrows, 
and the victory of a religious spirit over the fiery 
trials of the heart,) which the reader would fain know 
something more of. It is clear that so chastened a 
spirit, at once so contented and so thoroughly 
acquainted, not only with ‘“ all forms, modes, shows 
of grief,” but with the essence and the latent causes 
of the deadly thing, must have paid the high price of 
experience for her knowledge. This price 1s sometimes 
ruinous; but not to one like Mrs. Maitland, who has 
the countless riches of faith in a heavenly Father, and 
the golden joys of the unseen world to fall back upon 
when she becomes bankrupt in the happiness of this 
world. A loving heart, with such a secret store, will 
not rest without finding objects on which it may 
expend its capacity of conferrmg happiness; and it 
1s with those whom she has drawn around her with 
the bonds of love, and to whom she ministers, that 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland seeks to make the reader 
most familar. 

Her father is the clergyman of Pasturelands, “a 
pleasant country place,” in Scotland, (locality not 
specified ) He was a man of “ bye ordmary mild- 
ness” and fitness for bis position. Her mother was 
a help-meet for him, though of delicate health. 
Margaret and her elder brother, Claud, are well 
nurtured in the doctrines of the Presbyterian church, 
and are gracious, God-fearing children. 


“My brother Claud and me were the only ones left 
out of a flock, and while the folk said that i bare our 
Mother’s outward resemblance, 1t was an undoubted thing 
that Claud had the features of her mind. There was a 
mildness 1n my father’s voice that might have moved 
the most hardened, when he spoke to them, in the 
words of the tender-hearted Apostle John, of Him that 
was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us. But when 
Claud lifted his head in the pulpit, wand preached his 
first sermon on the grand text, ‘Who 1s He that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ?’ 
there was a glance from below his brow that shot into 
your heart I had near said 1t was a proud day for us, 
that day that Claud preached his first sermon, and truly 
it is not to be denied that carnal pride 1s ill to mortify ; 
but without doubt 1t was a day of gratitude and thanks- 
giving 

“Many had been the prayers, and much the anxiety 
in the Manse, when he went forth from amongst us, a 
simple boy, to stand by himeelf, and meet the temp- 
tations of that great and wicked city Edinburgh, the very 
distant sound of which 1s enough to put folk mm mind of 
the roar of him that goeth about hke a lon, seeking 
whom he may devour I mind how my mother and me 
used to look at him when he came home in the spring, 
for fear there should be any change, and I will never 
forget how my godly father wrestled in supplication, 
that the Almighty would be a wall of fire about the lad, 
keeping him from evil but that day (I wonder if Claud 
munds it as I do?) our anxiety was calmed with a measure 
of sure confidence, and of trust in Him that had brought 
us hitherto, and keeped us in his way. 

“My mother was sitting in the corner of the pew, 
feared to look up at first ; my father sat at the door with 
his face (I ever thought him like the beloved Apostle, 
but never more than on that day) turned stedfast to the 
pulpit, and I cowered in between them, whiles taking a 
glance round the kirk to see how folk attended, and 
whiles venturing to look up to where my one brother 
stood 10 his youthful prime, and preaching the everlasting 
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word to the folk that had known him all his days. It 

be called sinful pride. I know not, but they 
would have bad strange hearts that said so, after hearing 
as I did my father's Ving at our evening exercise, 
and seeing my mother litt up her white face (for she 
was spent with troubles), and take into her own hand 
the hand of her one son, and say, ‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace’ y it was a 
blessed night, that, to us—the happiest that had been 
in the Manse of Pasturelands for many a day!” 


The character of ths brother Claud, who “goes 
out” with the Free-church party, (to which party 
Mrs. Margaret herself seems a warm adherent,) 1s not 
elaborately drawn, but it 1s sketched with such deli- 
cacy and decision of touch, that one feels it must be 
very true to nature. Of herself Mrs. Maitland says — 


“The beginning of my own life I need not to dwell 
on particularly. When 1 was twelve years old, I 
fimshed a sampler which had no equal 1n the parish, nor 
near hand it, the which I have now framed ina frame made 
for it by James Rule, the joiner of Burrowstoun And 
before that I mind not anything past the common, 
seeing that I had just learned my lesson and sewed my 
seam like other bairns, though it is Claud’s word (and 
doubtless it behoves folks to believe the minister) that 
my gifts at that time Iay more 1n the way of the idleness 
of play than any serious avocation. I mind also that I 
was set to learn Latin at that season of my life, to 
encourage Claud, but I am no able to say that I ever had 
any natural inclination to win into the sepulchre of that 
dead language, in consequence whereof I never got far 
on When I was sixteen, I was sent, for a while, into 
Edinburgh, to board with a Miss Serymgeour, a discreet 
gentlewoman, who keeped a gentecl schvol fo. young 
ladies to learn divers things that were thought needful 
in those days, and also how to behave, myself in polite 
society. Doubtless there are aye changes In manners as 
well as in folk, and I have never had much troke with 
strangers Nevertheless, I am bound to say, that I 
aye found the breeding of the Manse at Pasturelands to 
serve me better than what I got in the school at Edin- 
burgh.” 

Simple as our friend Mrs Margaret seems, shc 
shows no small knowledge of hwnan nature, and of 
the world and its ways | There 1s occasionally a quict, 
very permissible sort of Christian satire in her manner 
of relating facts and commenting on them There 13 
a cunning stroke of the story-teller’s art im the 
following, by which the reader’s curiosity 1s excited, 
and lus attention fixed upon the passages xo? related. 

“Truly if I was going into all that came to pass in 
the next four or five years of my life, I might soon fill up 
a printed book; and though I have now gotten into 
years, and folks may think me past feeling old stounds, 
yet there are some of these by-gone days that I am no 
able to write about. Doubtless there are great blessings 
in the season of youth, but also there aie sore tribu- 
lations; and seemg it was never my will to set my 
sorrow in the eye of any mortal but my own self, 1t 1 
not like that I should write 1t down here, to be read by 
folk who never heard tell of me before. The hand of 
Providence 1s aye kind, howsoever 1t may whiles smite 
That season was by when the first of our great family 
afflictions came upon us—that was the taking up of my 
father into his Master's house.” 

A year or two before this event, Cland had been 
ordained his father’s assistant and successor, there- 
fore the widow and her daughter do not yet remove 
from the Manse. “It might be about a year after that,” 


says the faithful chronicler, “that we began to dis 
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cover that Claud’s pony had a particular gift “of 
trotting to Bourtree, and, indeed, whan it was brought 
out to the Manse door, would scarcely ever (for it 
was a most sensible beast,) turn its head to any other 
airt. And also by and by we found out that Claud 
himself looked down into the seat of the Bourtree 
family on the Sabbath days, in an uncommon manner, 
and that Mary Elder, instead of looking straight up at 
the minister during the time of the sermon, as she 
should have done, hung down her head and played 
with her Bible” Sufficient signs these to the dis- 
cerning eyes of a mother and sister! So before very 
long we have Claud married to Mary Elder, and 
Margaret with her mother and their mad Jenny 
flitting to Sunnyside, a pleasant cottage close to the 
httle town of Burrowstoun, and a few nules from the 
Manse of Pasturelands. For three or four years the 
home at Sunnyside 1s peaceful and happy, for the 
mother and daughter were of one mind, “and there as 
no fellowship that can be in the flesh, ke the fellow- 
ship ofa mother and her only daughter” After that 
time the mother dicd, and Miss Mantland 1s Jeft 
alone Then an old Fdimburgh schooltellow of hers, 
one of those excellent, active-minded busybodies, who 
are always exerting themselves im other pcople’s 
affairs, (let us do them the justice to say, that they do 
more good than evil in the world, though they are not 
agrecable members of society ;)—one of these stiong- 
minded, business-like women thinks 1t will be better 
for Miss Maitland to occupy herself with the charge 
either of an insane lady or a little gu]. Miss Maitland 
submits without any altercation to take charge of a 
httle girl, (indeed she feels that such an employment 
will sweeten her life,) but she, strongly urged by 
Jenny, refuses to have anythmg to do with the “ daft 
body.” Almost immediately after Miss Mauitland’s 
consent to take charge of the child, little Grace 
wunives. ier name too, 1s Maitland, but she 1s not 
related to Mrs Margaret The latter hnows nothing 
about the child, except that she has no mother, and 1s 
said to be an heness The domestication of Grace 
al Sunnyside 1s a great meicase of happiness to both 
mistress and maid, as well as to the child herself, who 
has been unkindly treated by her father’s sister, and 
is at first proud and somewhat intractable, offending 
the pious Miss Maitland by assertions that she “ hates 
her aunt,” and that her father 1s “a very bad man.” 
Little Grace 1s left to the sole guardianship of ber 
new fnend for mme or ten years, and 1s brought 
up in constant mtercourse with Claud ard Mary, the 
children of the brother at Pasturelands. There is 
nothing remarkable about the young people. Grace 
is “ queenly,” Maiy very pretty, and Claud an 
amiable, handsome, and well-conducted young man. 
They are all attached to each other, and, of course, 
Claud and Grace are in love without knowing it. 
Mrs Margaret has done her best to make her ‘ dear 
barn” as accomplished as circumstances at Sunnyside 
will permit, and Gracc has talent, and improves all her 
opportunities. At length, Mrs Lennox, Grace’s aunt, 
sends for her, without previous warning, and Jenny 
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sad her mistress are again left alone. There is no 
complicated plot to unravel, as the reader is led to 
expect from the peculiar position af Grace; indeed, 
expectations are sadly disappointed as regards the 
story. The wickedness of Mrs. Lennox and her 
brother promuse something tragic, but there seems to 
be no power of passionate or dramatic writing in the 
good old lady of Sunnyside ; and though there is scope 
for st in the outline of Grace’s story, it ends in smoke, 
and there is, properly speaking, no story at all. The 
circumstances are highly improbable, and no attempt 
is made to account for them. We are also left in the 
dark as to the future career of Grace’s nearest rela- 
tives, after she has been rescucd from them by Mr 

Monteith, who is the lover of Mrs Margaret’s youth, 
and by a chance not accounted for, is Grace’s guardian 
in the hfetime of her own father. Grace 1s very unhappy 
in her aunt’s house, and finds her only comfort im 
writing to her dear friends at Sunnyside and Pasture- 
lands, and they also wnte frequently to her Mrs 

Lennox keeps her niece as much as possible in re- 
tirement, as her object 13 to keep the fact of her being 
an heiress concealed. It seems as if some foul play 
were meditated against the girl. She, however, mise- 
rable as she is in her solitude at her aunt’s fashionable 
house, writes thus to Mary 


“¢ Well, I find I have nothing to tell, and so betake 
myself to answer your questions. What do I do?—(by- 
the-bye, that is ae means elegantly expresacd, you 
should have said “‘ How do you employ yourself?”)— What 
do Iread? What do I think about ?—lI shall take them 
in their regular order. , 
¥ 4° In the first place,— What do Ido? Wondrous hittle, 
sister Mary, to be a creature endowed with certain 
is mest Ve and made more for use than ornament, the 
only employment tolerated here being better adapted to 
creatures made for ornament and not for use, Netting 
of purses, embroidery, resplendent 1n all the colours of 
the rainbow, silken and woollen, the only restriction 
to ono's taste and ingenuity in the manufacture thereof 
being, that it shall be absolutely of no service to any 
mortal 

“In these, 1f 1t so pleased me, I mght consume day 
after day, but unhappily it does zo? please me, and so, in 
answer to your first question, I am compelled reluctantly 
to admit (tell it not in Sunnyside, my dear Mary, lest 
my aunt be utterly shocked ') that I—read novela ! 

“¢ Parthermore, that the novels are sad rubbish, many 
of them,—fashjonable, flippant, insipid chronicles often 
of some circle of great people, whose country-seats hie 
near each other, who duly go to town for the season, 
and doly return when the season ig over; intersperse 
which with one or two fallings in love, one or two 
disappointments, gossiping and scandal without mea- 
sure, and a few moral essays broken into bits, and 
scattered here and there through the three volumes, and 
you have them in their full proportions before you. 

“ « Moreover, many of these books are written by women, 
yot they are often perfectly unwomanly—eapecially when 
they become what Claud would eall subjective, and profess 
to reveal the inmost hearts of these sorely tried love-sick 
heroines of theirs. I can imagime how you would in 
your own words think shame to speak to me, as the 
young ladies in these books speak to their friends. I 
will tell you one story of this vehement kind .— 

“* There are two young ladies—a model girl, one—the 
other a hi haprrited, beautiful, uncontrollable person of 
the Die Vernon class; they are friends, but onawares 
beth devoted to the same fortunate gentleman. After 
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various adventures on both sides, the climax comes, by 
which discover their rivalship, and thereupon 
follows a t. The model girl, whose attachment is 
returned, is content to give him and be broken- 
hearted—the vehement girl, whose attachment is not 
returned, holds by him fast, and the unhappy lover, 
en; to both, vibrates painfully between the two; 
the dénouement, however, is accomplished by a device 
not of the newest. The model girl saves her rival's life, 
the heart of the beautiful uncontrollable melita, and the 
curtain falls on her vehement dancing at the wedding- 
ball. What think you of 1t? yet that is one af the beat 
of all, and there are floods of amaller romancers who 
tell the same story not so well. And these tnals the 
call the discipline—the battle of life. Do you not thin 
very embroidery would be greatly more profitable than 
this unhealthy occupation ? 

“6 As to what I read, Mary, mm the sense in which we 
at Sunnyside understood reading, the earnest affection 
with which we used to travel over the well-known brown 
volumea on the study shelves, or in my aunt's old 

| oaken book-case,—the process has become extinct for me, 
and J answer this your second question as 1 answered 
| your first—I read novels ! 

‘“¢ And, “whatdo I think about?” T dare not begin to 
tell you, lest Ishould never end—only 1¢ 1s by no means 
good to be left to converse uninterruptedly with one’s 
own thoughts, day after day, 1t breeds melancholy and 
all manner of evils 

“* By-the-bye, I have picked up an uncouth German 
book and an old dictionary, and have found the greatest 
possible relief in working at that—but that should have 
come under my first head Beg our father to send me 
a Hebrew lexicon, sister Mary, and see 1f I am not more 
learned when I return to Sunnyside than Claud himself. 

‘© See how my dark cloud has dispersed into the ar ! 
But for all that, I think of home sadly enough some- 
times, as of a place J shall never see again—and yearn for 
it. Sometimes, as holy Samuel Rutherford did of old, I 
fancy, when he thought the swallows that built their 
nests in the eaves of the old kirk at Anworth, were 
blessed birda’” 


A young lady who thinks and feels thus was not 
hkely to have her spit broken by small unkindnesses 
or great ones from people whom she despised. She 
seems to feel no regret for the wickedness of her 
profligate swindling father, nor does the memory of 
his bad actions oppress her soul In this respect she 
behaves very much as if she had not been brought up 
by the godly Mrs Margaret In the meantime her 
friend Mary has her “ tribulations” too, though they 
certainly are not very heavy or very endumng. Her 
trouble 1s this She is beloved by a lively amiable 
young man, Mr Allan Elplunstone of Lihesleaf, a rch 
landed proprietor, and the son of her aunt, Mrs. 
Margaret’s friend, Mrs. Elphinstone. This lady wishes 
her son to make a higher match, and Mary, though she 
loves him, is too proud to give him encouragement 
After this, too, comes the greater trouble of suspecting 
that he 1s not worthy to be loved. He proves that he 
is hght-minded, easily led by dissipated companions ; 
in short, that he wants dallas¢ m his character. Mary 
will not marry a man whose religious and moral prin- 
ciples are not sound, and she sacrifices her affections 
for conseience sake. This, however, is only for a 
time ; and we find Mr. Eiphinstone accepted as a lover 
and a husband, without any reasonable proof of refor- 
mation, ag far as we can see—just as it would be in 
real life under such circumstances. Mr. Elphinstone is 
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@ person of the best disposition in the world, 
very weak, In a sudden fit of active aiden 
sets about reforming a bed village on his estate 
Many good things, apropos of sudden reforms, are said 
by Mrs. Margaret in the course of the regeneration 
of Crave End. A hint in the following extract we 
would like to enter into the notebook of many active 
ladies and benevolent gentlemen. 


“* Andare you moe Fone to pull down the houses, Mr 
Elphinstone?’ said Mary. 

**¢ Yes,” said Mr. Allan, ‘but not now. My mother 
was planning a village for me, but that everlasting Lady 
Mary heard of 1t, and so it is shipwrecked. They want 
to have Swiss cottages! If you would only help me 
with my plan, Miss Mary, we might make a decent 
thing of it yet. Will you let me bring down my 
mother's sketch to-morrow 1° 

“*] cannot draw,’ said Mary quietly, ‘and I have seen 
far too little to be of any use, but just now you are not 
going into the people s housea, Mr Elphinstone! They say 
charitable people do that, and lecture them if they are 
not clean Now, perhaps that is mght—I dont know, 
but their houses are their own as well as ours—I do not 
feel comfortable about 1t.’ 

“*T do not feel comfortable about 1¢ either, Miss Mary,’ 
said Mr Allan, ‘I’m glad we agree in that at least. Ido 
not feel at hberty to pry into the domestic concerns of 
these people, even though I wish to do them good. Sv 
I propose that we refer our difficulty to my most wise 
and excellent counsellor at your mght hand, to whom 
the honour of originating the scheme belongs, and not 
to me.’ 

“* Indeed! Mr. Allan,’ said I, ‘that has aye been a 
difficulty with me too. Iam not one of the folk who 
could go into a cot-house, and preach to the mistress of 
it—may be a distressed woman toiling among a big 
small family—about having bright plates on her shelf, 
and scoured things hanging on her wall, like what are 
in the houses bairns have for toys. And my thought, 
Mr. Allan, concerning Cru:ve End, was that you might 
do something to get them to turn to honest work, 
(for idleset seldom heeds about being clean,) and chiefly 
that you might endeavour to bring the Word to bear 
upon that benighted and dark place, that which 1s an 
effectual cleanser of both hearts and houses, and never 
fails to work a change—that was my thought of 1t’” 


The shrewd sagacious remarks of Mrs. Maitland 
upon the new modes of educatmg the Cruive End 
folks are worth attention. Grace's story 1s very 
lamely told, by letter, as we have mtimated above, 
and just when the reader 1s beginning to forget her 
altogether, she turns up again at Sunnyside, as unex- 
pectedly as she went away. 


**So I sat there and sewed, as I was saying, most 
part of the afternoon, till just when I was thinking of 
crying upon Jenny to bring her'the tea, I heard some 
kind of a conveyance stop at the gate, and then some- 
body came to the door I was feared that 1t might be 
Mrs. Elphinstone, so I just sat atill and listened, and Jo! 
at the very end of Jenny's croon, there arose a perfect 
Rabel of noises, so that I thought not but Jenny had lost 
the pickle of ordinary sense she had in common times. So 
with that I went cannily to the window and looked out, 
and I had only time to notice that it was a post-chaise 
that had driven to the door, when somebody came fleeing 
into the room, and I was straightway gripped on either 
side. I know not what came over my eyes. 

«Mary |’ said I, ‘ bairn, is this you?’ 

“ But there was one also on my other hand. Bless me, 
it was my dear bairn Grace ! 

* I could not say a word. The two young things were | 
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there. I had only a perception of that, and by and b: 
they eet me in my chair with their arms, oo aliens 
meeting round about me; and it was hearing a sob from 
one of them—I mind not whether it was Grace or Mary, 
that brought me to myself again. 

“ And the joy of the two was just like to overwhelm 
me—in especial Mary's—for the bairn Grace, though she 
had gotten a womanly look that made me wonder, juat 
lifted in her stool, and sat down at my feet, the wav she 
had done when she was a little bairn, and drew my hand 
over her shoulder, and seemed aa if she would have boon 
content to sit that way for hours, and was not caring 
for speech, but Mary waa mostly out of herself It 

to me that she could not bide still nor be alent 
a moment. And no mortal can tell the joy and the 
trembling that were tagether within my spint. 

“*Grace, my dear bairn,’ said I, ‘how 18 1t that you 
have gotten home? My mind is troubled within me forall 
my joyfulness. Have you come away 1n a secret mManncr? 
Tell me, hke a good barn.’ 

“ Grace looked up into my face with eyes like aunaline 
and the blythest amile I ever saw. 

“+ No, aunt,’ she said, ‘I have not run away.’ 

“¢ But, Grace,’ said I, ‘it’s no nght to tantalise me in 
this manner 1 can acarce believe my own very eycaight, 
and till you have telled me, I cannot be sure in my 
spint that the Lord has indeed brought my own bain 
back to me’ 

“«There 1s no fear, aunt,’ cried out my niece Mary. 
‘ Grace 18 quite safe, though everybody in Borrowatoun 
wasa Lennox Grace, begin at the beginning, and tell 
my aunt the whole story.’ 

“Grace laughed. 

“* Aunt, I have come home, my whole great self— 
clothed with the mightiness of Oakenshaw—and only 
encumbered with a guardian, who has committed his 
guardianship into \our most kind and gentle hands,’ 

“Po me!’ said I’, ‘was it your father ?’ 

“* No, aunt,’ said Grace, lifting up her head in her old 
stately way ‘A charge that had been 1n his hands, 
would do but httlehonourto you It was not my father.’ 

““¢Whisht bairn !' said I, ‘1t 1s your part to honour 
him, whatever other folk may do.’ 

“« But the story, Grace, the story !’ cried out Mary 

“*Are you not weary of hearing 1t, Mary?’ said 
(irace ‘Aunt, Mary 1s the most unsympathetic of girls, 
All }esterday and all to-day has she becn rejoicing over 
a young lady, to whose kindness I owe my frecdum—my 
well beloved cousin, Harnet Lennox.’ 

“¢ Bairns—bairns '’ said I, ‘1s 1t your purpose and 
intent to bewilder me altogether? What has that to do 
with Grace coming home ?’ 

“¢ Will I bring the tea, mem?’ said Jenny, opening 
the door and looking in with a blythe facc ‘ Miss 
Grace 1s sair changed I reckon if she doeana hke her 
tea; and the strange young woman that’s ben the house 
says that neither Miss Cirace nor Miss Mary have tasted 
a thing since seven o'clock in the morning, but a bit nip 
of nonsense biscuit, and the like o’ that is out o the 
question for young folk ’ 

“* Yes, Jenny,’ suid Grace, ‘ by all means bring the tea. 
Mary and I were a great deal too pleasantly occupied on 
the road, to think of such vulgar things as eating and 
drinking. My aunt says ‘ Yes,’ Jenny, bring the tea’” 


With the return of Grace to Sunnyside ends the 
tnbulations uf “the bairns,’ for Grace soon makes 
Mary know her own mind about Mr. Elphinstone, and 
it is not very long before she herself comes to an 
understanding with Claud, and we have two mar- 
riages. Claud’s marriage is a fortunate one, m a 
worldly sense, because he has given up his living for 
conscience sake, in the Free-church secession, but his 
congregation held with him. Mrs. Margaret is a 
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staunch Free-church woman, and is, we think, rather 
pleased that her brother suffers a sort of petty 
martyrdom in the cause, yielding up his living at 
Pasturelands, and coming to live with her at Sunny- 
side. Matters are, however, set right agam after a 
time, and he goes back to the old Manse She 
herself seems to be living in a very Lappy honoured old 
age, dividing her time among her “dear bairns,” and 
her quiet cot of Sunnyside. 

In conclusion, we have these few words to say. 
There is a thoroughly healthy tone about this un- 
assuming work, which we should be glad to sec spread 
abroad. It 1s open to the charge of being unexciting, 
woenting meident, wit, passion, and brillancy of style 
and imagination. We admit tus charge; we also 
think it defective as a story As it professes only to 
be selected passages from a life, why should there be 
among them “ passages which lead to notlung P” hke 
that about Mr Duubar, for mstance. It 1s easy to 
write thus, but 3t 1s martistic, and we thmk Mrs 
Margaret shows hersclf capable of artistic work in the 
first volume of this book, the two last are inferior, 
and often the reader finds the mtciest flag Still, nm 
spite of allits faults, we hke tlus better than some 
better books, we like the authoress’s mind; 1t 1s 
ichigious without cant, sensible without hardness, and 
clear without shallowness The old age 1s a fiction, 
we are convinced Mrs Margaret may not have seen 


thirty yet. 
——<— 
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We have ill-treated the Cape colomsts We have 
sent them convicts, mstead of settlers, and their angiy 
resistance has compelled us to recall the obnoxious 
emigiants We have given them too much govern- 
meut and too few wives Pretty towns, snug 
villages, quite Enghsh i appearance, and even 
pleasant villas with shrubberies, gardens, and parks 
there aie, in plenty , but an abundance of wonien there 
18 not, so that all those cheerful abodes look desolate , 
for we hold the maxim of the poet, that 

“The world 1s but a wintry place, 
Save, woman, where thou art !” 
and accordingly, we sce much 1eason in the present 
movement for transporting a multitude of marriageable 
damsels to people the distant provinces of our empire 
The patient toiers, slaves of the ncedle, who now 
pine 1n misery on a wretched daily dole, will look very 
well, when they come to be colonial wives and mothers, 
gladdening the desert towns, and hamlets, and solitary 
farms of our 1emote possessions, the Cape among the 
rest There, as we have said, all places wear a 
desolate aspect. When we say a//,as Sur Arthur 
Hodmadod would express it, we mean many; and 
therefore, to illustrate the nature of the country, with 
its aboriginal and foreign population, we may follow 
our gallant author through some of his amusing ex- 
periences, especially asthey are enlivened by the account 


(1) ‘* Excursions in Southern Afnca. Including, a History of the 
Cape Colony, an Account_of the Native Tribes, &c.” By Lieut.- 
Col E Elers Napier, Two vols. Shoberl 1849 
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of personal incidents, adventures, perils, escapes, and 
romantic journeys. 

When the troubles of 1846 rendered necessary the 
employment of several officers on special service, for 
the purpose of directing the energies of the irregular 
troops employed agamst the Kaffirs, Lieutenant 
Colonel Napier was despatched on the 10th of August 
to take part in this duty. Within fifty days his 
vessel floated at anchor under the shadow of that 
colossal rock above whose head tradition was wont 
to picture an eternal storm. Since Portugal, jealous 
of the sea-Cybele’s rank among the nations, sent 
Diaz to contend with the Venetian argosies for the 
commerce of the East, the Cape has been the scene of 
continual strife between wluite and black races, each 
hating the other, and by a system of mutual retaliation 
perpetuating the shedding of blood Our author arrived 
during the excitement of one of these periods of strife, 
and immediate preparations weie made for lus trans- 
poit, with stores, ammunition and treasures, to the 
Eastern province. Before, however, commencing his 
personal narrative, he presents us with a volume of 
Cape history, which 1s interesting in itself, although we 
strongly deprecate the practice, now too common, of 
minglmg history and travel mm one work. The 
relation of his adventures will be popular, and 
deserves io be so, but 1t forms a book for a season, 
and not for a time, whilst the chronicle of events 
maintains a permanent value, and the work before us 
will, in the course of a few years, be as a tree, one 
half decayed, or as a corpse, lmked to a living body. 
Into the details of history, we do not propose to 
enter, but placmg ourselves im company with the 
Colonel, at Port Elizabeth, we shall follow m hs 
train, as far as space will pernut. 

Twenty gigantic wagons, each drawn by twelve or 
sixteen oxen, drew up in single file on the morning of 
the eighth of October, extending over a space of 
ground nearly a mile in length. Drivers cracking 
their whips, oxen lowing, and every one swearmng,— 
the tram was not put m motion until mid-day, as 
tumult and confusion never accelerate. When, 
however, the wheels creaked round, the whips cracked, 
and the teams moved forwaid, 16 was not long 
before the unwieldy caravan was tracing the windmg 
wagon-path across an undulating, grassy, monotonous 
plain, escorted by a body of Malays and a few 
soldiers, whilst seven field officers gave grandeur and 
diguity to the cortege, though grotesquely accoutred, 
and strangely adorned. However, in spite of their 
uncouth appearance, the travellers made a merry pro- 
gress over lands once forest-covered, but now con- 
verted into magnificent pasture ground, untual reaching 
the banks of a small glassy lake framed amid green 
knolls and low swelling hills, they halted,but finding the 
tempting water to be salt as brine, again proceeded 
as far as the banks of the Zwart Kops river, where a 
camp was formed. The stream rolled, a deep dark 
turbulent flood, through a mch green valley. On the 
level banks were scattered the now teamless wagons, 
which with their white canvass roofs, are compared to 
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huge gondoles stranded in a verdant valley. The 
whole formed an irregular village of moving tents, 
and all around the horses and oxen were secured, 
whist the travellers dispersed themselves in search of 
game and the picturesque, through the beautiful 
variety of the valley. A short rest was succeeded 
by the loud cracking of whips as the signal for re- 
newed motion. At this well-known sound the 
obedient oxen might be seen slowly returning from 
the green pastures round, and the convoy gradually 
moved 6ff the ground. Then “amidst the discordant 
sounds of deafenmg Hottentot cries, the successive 
teams were rapidly urged down the stcep bauk of the 
ford, and thence into the bed of the river 

“We watched wagon after wagon, as they toiled 
across the stream , now joltang over large rocks—now 
sinking up to their axles into a cavity or quicksand, 
sometimes the entire convoy was brought to a complete 
stand-stull, and the whule progressing so slowly, that 
I began to speculate on the chancc of their all reaching 
the shore ere night cast its dark shadows around ” 

However the ford was traversed, and the caravan 
plunged amid gloomy detiles, glens, and valleys, woody 
hollows, and lovely expanses of bush, glittermg with 
brilhant flowers, twined with gay creepers, and 
emitting a ich perfume, and at length emerging upon 
an elevated tract, they saw once more 1n the distance, 
the hoary rock that frowns over Table Bay, and then 
turning the gaze westward, looked on the dim blue 
mountains, and the brown forests, now fading in the 
deepening light of sunsct,—that spread away m the 
interior Thus ended the first day’s journey m the 
wagons 

Bivouacs, fresh starts, many amicable encounters 
with wandering families, numerous tales of former 
horiid ineidents, petty discomforts, disasters, and 
disappointments , new landscapes, and ever varying 
beauties of scenciy, broke the monotony of the 
journey as fur as Giaham’s Town—very well planned, 
but very badly built, with streets more formidable than 
Tipperary bogs, and approaches over mountaims of 
rubbish, the town lies im the centre of a basm shaped 
hollow, surrounded by open grassy levels, verdant and 
abundant, and formerly covered with cultivation, hfe 
and beauty ; but, when our author was there, dotted 
with blackened rums, wasted gardens, and naked 
orchards Kaffir irruptions had made the place a scene 
of frequent desolation, the marauders venturmg even 
in sight of Graham’s Town with sword and brand, 
murdering, plundermg and burning, with umsatiable 
ferocity. 

“This Arcadian landscape,—beautiful even amid its 
abandoned ruins, was often the scene of my solitary 
rambles. On one occasion, after visiting a deserted 
cottage, the rustic porch of which had been oversha- 
dowed by rose-trees, jessamines, and geraniums, now 1n 
neglected luxuriance, men 3 on the ground, and 
wasting their fragrance on the desert air, I was ‘sur- 
prised, whilst wandering through what had once been 
the adjoming orchards and gardens, to stumble suddenly 
on a little boy, who, seated under a shady fig-tree, whilst 
employed in tending a few lean oxen, was busi 
in extracting from its prickly covering the fruit of the 
cactus, apparently gathered from a small hedge of that 
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t bordering the enclosure in which he was tending 
is cattle. 


“The child's appearance, with his roand chubby face, 
blue eyes, and long flaxcn locks, was so truly English, 
and red so strong a contrast to the tro: vegetation 
of the surrounding African solitude—shrouded as he 
was by masses of the cactus, the aloe, of gaunt and 
skeleton euphorbia—that I stood for some time, musing 
in silent contemplation of the scene, before he was aware 
of my presence. 

* At last, raising his eyes, he beheld me, but without 
evincing emotions either of interest oralarm. ‘My lad,’ 
said I, ‘ what are you doing all alone in this wildorness * 
‘I'm herding them oxen, air.” ‘Who do they belong 
to? *To my grandmother.’ ‘ Where does sho live? for 
the Kaffirs appear to have destroyed all the cottages 
around’ ‘Up the Kloof, yonder. The Kaffirs camo 
and set fire to our house, and killed father; but we bad 
nowhere else to go, so grandmother and [ went back 
there again’ ‘And where 1s your mother!’ ‘She died 
broken-hearted after they killed father’ ‘Are you 
quite alone with your grandmother! ‘Yes.’ ‘ But 
suppose the Kaffirs come again some might, what do 
you think they would do? ‘I suppose thoy would kill 
us’ ‘Are you not afraid? ‘No. that would be of no 

e on 

Here is a picture of colomal bliss; bué peace is now 
restored, and it may he hoped that a more effectual 
protection has been extended to the settlers. During 
the period refericd to, however, the whole region was 
marked at intervals by these records of destruction, 
and Colonel Napier was speculating on the chances of 
a new attack, when he received orders to proceed 
forthwith to Waterloo Bay, and the next morning, at 
an early hour, was galloping in company with several 
officers through the wild scenery of the Valley of the 
Blue Crags, towards head-quarters  Ariiving at 
the camp, a tent-covered island amid an ocean of 
filth, carcasses and confusion, he cucountered an old 
fellow in a pea-jacket and “a shocking bad hat,” whom 
he took for some store-keeper, not particular about 
‘ws appearance. Inquuing doubtless im a peremptory 

military tone where the General could be found, our 
author was started by the reply, “ Why, 1 am the 
General, though perhaps not very like one just now 
However you must come and dine with me,”—which 
was done, and matters of business were arranged over 
friendly glasses, in spite of the pertness of a young 
civilian in black coat and white cravat, who cxcited 
our author’s wrath by his confident remarks m affairs 
of policy about which grey-headed men were doubtful 
We can sympathise with the gallant Scotchman, since 
of all things, conceit 1s our aversion ! 

Speedily howcver we transport ourselves from tho 
General’s diuing-table at Waterloo Bay to the camp of 
the first division of the army in Kaffir-land, “on the 
banks of Chume water,”’ where Colonel Napier, in 
command of his troops, was very nearly guilty of 
woman-slaughter. Mistaking some Kaffir ladies, 
wrapped in hairy garments, for wild beasts, he was 
about to pull a trigger, when the figures rose, and 
he saw lus error, an incident of which he makes use 
to bring in an offensive and uncalled for allusion to the 
memory of Mr Pringle, whose African poems possess, 
let us tell him, both power and originality, and our 
author’s reference to him, as a “‘ poetic adventurer, and 
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a broken down schoolmaster,” does no credit to his 
gentlemanly feelings. We are sorry to notice such 
faults m a work at once so well written and so full of 
interest as the present; but this is not the only instance 
in which the friendlmess of a kind emtic would have 
advised Colonel Napier to erase a passage. But we 
quickly enter among wilder and more exciting scenes, 
and find ow e@thor rambling from the camp, during 
the interval of repose that preceded active operations. 


“ Wandering on at random, I suddenly came on a 
Kaffir, as naked as he was born, seated on his kaross 
with a bundle of spears by his side, and in the act of 
lighting a fre. 1 advanced without hesitation, and 

dressed him with the Dutch salutation of ‘ Morrow,’ 
(Good morning,) which they all understand, and seating 
myself on a stone opposite to him, began to watch his 
 aetg wae Having madea good blazing fire, he next 
took from 9 


large lynip of raw meat, and, cutting 1t into strips, 
put itom the embers At this stage of the proceedings 
he was joined by two other savages, and they smmedi- 
ately commenced operations on the meat, whilst still 
nearly raw, or at most scarcely warmed through. Like 
the Bedouin tribes of the Syrian Desert, they despise 
the use of both kuife and fork. A long strip of meat 
was first cleared of ashea with the blade of an assegai, 
and after being laid hold of with the teeth, the assezai 
was again employed, to sever a morsel of a convenient 
size, which being duly masticated, was swallowed withqut 
farther preliminary, until the whole had disappeared 
After the termination of this raw-meat feast, my refined 
acquaintances threw their sheepskin karosses over their 
shoulders, and quictly departed ” 


Of this description of a barbarian meal, the author 
takes advantage to digress a little on the character of 
the Kaffir, whom, with more vehemence than truth, he 
condemns as without any redeeming qualities, 
“rapacious, cowardly and cruel,—besides being the 
greatest beggar, the greatest thief, and the greatest 
har in the world ” 

Anticipating an active campaign, the soldier’s eye 
rested with ill-disguised dissatisfaction on the signs 
of returning peace Groups of peaceful Kaffirs with 
their women and children asscmbled m the neigh- 
bourhood of the camp. ‘The eucmy’s chiefs entered 
into negotiations , but avoided concluding any conven- 
tion. They demurred, and hesitated, aud delayed, 
prolonging trucea, renewing promises, and offeis of 
peace , but finally hostilities were resumed with fresh 
bitterness and vigour, aud Colonel Napier was placed 
at the head of a troop sent to ramtorce the mam 
body intended to act energetically against the Kaffirs 
He gladly undertook the command, longing to be in 
action with the barbarian enemy. There 1s an affec- 
tation of ferocity about lis writing, which 1l-becomes 
a British officer; and if all of his family shared his 
feclngs, there would be little credit in being allied by 
blood to all the Napuers. 

* As for the reat, 
"Tis powder and ball suits these savages best ; 
You may cant about mission and civilization, 
My plan is to shoot or enplave the whole nation.” 

But luckily enough the power does not accompany 
the will of these martial heroes Still while the war 


was raging, and conflicts were inevitable, it was well | 


bag made of the skin of the wild cat,a }, 
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for the national honour that these men, of bull-dog 
bravery, fought there. The enemy was by no means 
despicable, and the British force was far from over- 
whelming ; but the skill and courage of our officers 
and troops levelled all obstacles, whether of nature 
or art. In one instance when Colonel Somerset's 
division was encamped in a pleasant spot, between the 
Keiskhama and Fish River Bush, Lieutenant Bisset, 
observing a few savagesskulking in the neighbourhood, 
rode out toreconnoitre. Turning about on the slope of 
a hill, he was about to retrace lus way leisurely to the 
camp, when a body of six hundred Kaffirs appeared 
below They had halted evidently with the object 
of making a secret might attack , but the Lieutenant, 
with determined courage, galloped towards them, and 
whilst they gazed in momentary wonder at the single 
orseman so suddenly appearing, rode wildly by, 
turned the corner of a lull, and meeting Colonel 
Somerset at the head of his division, gave notice that 
the enemy was at hand He received the news with 
Joy, and lifting his cap from his head, cheered loudly, 
and gave the word, “ Mayor Gibsone, return carbines, 
draw swords, and charge ” 

“This bnmef ‘Charge, Chester, charge!’ of the 
gallant veteran, was noblyresponded to by his hearers,” 
says our author, who pioceeds to paint the picture 
of a horrid slaughte1, dilating on the manner in which 
the dragoon sabres gashed the backs of the savages, 
and how the Fingoe allies waded deep mm blood, while 


“A party of our weary horsemen had dismounted on 
the margin of a muddy pond, near a small patch of 
brushwood, after both men and horses had quenched 
their burning thirst, the former threw themselves on the 
graas, still, however, holding by the reins their panting 
steeds, whilst worn out and listless, they looked on at 
the movements of some Fingoes, busily engaged in 
their bloody search. The latter approached a small 
thicket near which the party was at rest A burgher 
who had not dismounted, was then watering his steed 
at the shallow pool As the Fingoes approached, the 
naked form of an athletic Kaffir suddenly sprang from 
the adjoiming covert, and pitched the unguarded 
cavaher headlong into the pond, next, vaulting into 
the empty saddle, he urged away the horse at the top 
of his speed So unexpectedly was the bold feat per- 
formed, that the savage had well nigh effected his escape 
ere our people had recovered their surprise A man of 
the Cape corps, however, regaining his wits just m the 
nick of time, started on his feet, and covered the Kaffir 
with his rifle, whilst he was still within musket range. 
The latter, to expose himeelf as little as possible, had 
thrown forward his body on the horse’s neck, defeating 
thus his own object by inadvertently presenting a far 
and conspicuous mark for the mfleman's shot,” which 
passed through his body and came out at his collarbone, 
pee stopping his progress and saving the burgher’s 

orse. 


Proceeding towards Fort Peddie, the detachment 
was met by several dark-skimned am or 
spies, from the enemy’s camp, who professed to come 
with conciliatory purpose; but Colonel Somerset 
knew them well, and took care they should not return 
to their tnbes before all danger of their craft was at 
an end. By the way, merely as a suggestion, our 
gallant author proposes, in case of another war, a 
system of kiduapping, which strikes us as bold and 
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ingenious, if not exactly proper and practicable; for, 
as he says truly, men are at a great loss without the 
wives ; but not with so much veracity, that the Kaffir 
brides would rejoice to be detained from their 
husbands. For ourselves, we imagine the women are 
fand of their helpmates, and would possess a poor 
idea of English civilization, did it encourage kid- 
napping, after the fashion of Colonel Napier, whose 
greatest enemies appear to be savages, missionaries, 
and young civihans in black coats and white cravats. 
His hatred of the Kaffirs is accounted for by their 
ferocity, of the missionaries by ther meddling 
manners, and of the civilians by their concerted dan- 
dyism ; shortly afterwards the General fell within the 
circle of his wrath, for owing to some arrangemcuts 
connected with the command of the troops, Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. Elers Napier felt himself aggneved, and 
resolved, since he could not do as he wished, to do 
nothing at all. 

“After a good breakfast, and a thorough cleansing, 
I went to the General, and respectfully represented that 
I considered myself hardly used, in having, without any 
notification to that effect, had my own people taken 
from me, and placed under the command of another 
Officer ; 1 next begged to be allowed to join the second 
division, and assume that charge, but on meeting with 
a refusal, I instantly tendered my resignation of the 
superintendence of the native allies attached to this part 
of the force, which was, however, not accepted; and | 
retired 1n none the best of humours, from an interview 
during which his excellency had not even the civility 
to ask me to be seated, nor to discontinue the operation 
of writing, in which he was at the time engaged.” 

Seriously, we consider the author was uncourte- 
ously treated; and though inclined to be jocular on 
lis misfortunes, must remark that so far as his 
qualifications as an officer are concerned his services 
were valuable and meritorious As his resignation 
was not accepted, he was soon again 1m active service , 
and although a temporary suspension of hostilities 
took place between the British force and the Kaffir 
chief Sandilla, it became evident that the design of 
this crafty enemy was to protract negotiation until 
the summer, when the and soil would afford no forage 
for the horses, when the water pools would be dricd 
up, and the march of the Bntish force be a road of 
suffering, privation and disaster Macaom, an infe 
rior clef, surrendered with his family, some bundles 
of assegais, a few useless fireloaks, a small number of 
poor half-fed cattle, and some raw-boned ponies. 
In the meanwhile Sandilla remained in the proximity 
of the camp, temporizing and negotiating, until the Ge- 
neral’s patience was exhausted, and he vowed he would 
suffer no more delay; when the savage took his de- 
parture, and vast colonial herds disappeared to join 
their captive friends, on the far distant pastures 
beyond the waters of the Kye. Thither it was 
determined to send a column m pursuit; and one 
evening whilst the officers were at mess, and the wine 
was freely flowing, the bugles struck up the Roast 
Beef of Old England, and a sergeant enterng 
announced that hostilities had recommenced, and that 
two strong columns were to be in_marchiag order by 
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‘wo o'clock in the morning. The troops were hastily 

mastered, and put in motion. ‘Progressing without 
noise, but with great rapidity, they followed the course 
of the Chume for several miles, and at length came 
suddenly, at dawn of the next day, upon a large kraal, 
where hundreds of stolen oxen were luxuriating on 
fresh green grass. A swift sudden attack; sharp 
rapid firmg; wild confusion, and a plentitul flow of 
blood ensued; whilst our author had a most oritical 
adventure with a brawny Kaffir, whom he managed 
to stab through the back; but after accomplishing 
the achevment, nearly lost his hfe on a run-away 
horse. As it was, the whole of the enemy were de- 
feated and scattered, the cattle recaptured, and the 
village sacked; whilst the poor Kaflir women sat 
passively at their doors, witucssing the slaughter of 
their relations and friends, and the ransacking of their 
homes, without a sigh or a tear. Fifteen hundred 
oxen formed the prize of that day's adventure 

We now leave for awhile Colonel Napier’s nar- 
rative, and take up that of another officer, who made 
a military excursion beyond the Kye He was en- 
camped near the bank of the nver, in charge of six 
thousand oxen, with a strong line of sentrics outside 
to guard against the Kaflirs, and inside against the 
bullocks 

“ At dark I was seated with two or three other officers 
linghing at our misfortunes. and admiring the pic- 
tnuresque appearance of our bivouac. We were close to the 
men's fires, which illummed a thick bush, near which 
we were stretched at length, or sitting tailor-fashion. 
A soldier was lying asleep near the root of a tree, his face 
lit by the suns rays, arms and accoutrements hanging 
m the branches, intermingled with sundry tempting 
morsela of beef, we looked more hke savages than 
British soldiers, with long beards and unwashed faces, 
for here even water had grown very scarce, owing to the 
men being too exhausted to fetch it. Well, we were 
lying thus, enjoying the spectacle of a leg of veal 
hanging near the fire, under the idca that it would be 
a dainty treat, such as we bad seldom khown-——when 
pop—pop—pop! and then bullets began to whistle 
through the trees. An answer was soon made by the 
Fingoes, and a regular furillade commenced. Some 
officer ordered the men to stand to their arms, and 
I ordered them to he close and kick out the fires. In 
one minute all was confusion Our picturesque grou 
was broken up, my leg of veal was knocked over, an 
all was darkness ” 

The bivouac was resumed quietly, although the 
Kaffirs continued to pelt a few shots into the camp, 
but the soldiers were accustomed to such mterrup- 
tions, and heeded them little. Their situation was 
one of extreme difficulty. Their only food was becf 
more tough than leather, a biscuit would have sold 
for five shillings, and a spoonful of sugar, tea, or coffce, 
would have fetched a Californian price Of a 
not even the most visionary epicure dreamed. By 
crossing the river they could reach a sort of commis- 
saniat, but the swollen waters rolled down with such 
velocity and power, that the ford was impracticable. 
After many days, however, the oxen were drivgit into 
the stream, and gradually the whole of the soldiers 
and cattle crossed But who can tell, says the officer, 
the joy of eating after twelve days’ starvation! A 
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box of raisins was found, and the delighted epicures 
sat down with glistening eyes to a mouldy plum 
pudding, of the mile-stone sort, but of colossal size, and 
were so attentive to its merits that a slight storm of 
bullets passed over their heads perfectly unnoticed. 
Having seen the soldiers thus comfortably installed, 
we leave them and return to Colonel Napier’s nar- 
rative. 

A strange suspicion of traffic in stolen cattle 
attached to the African auxilianes, and our author 
having an idea of some mysterious bivouac of thicves 
in the Winterberg mountains, started with, an escort 
to discover their secret hidmg-place. The result of his 
expedition was the discovery of a concealed kraal, 
where the swarthy allics of the British were detected 
sound asleep, surrounded by multitudes of horses and 
cattle. They were placed under guard, and marched 
off to render an account of the misdeed, while the 
writer proceeded on an excursion through the lesser 
range, where entering a small pretty valley, well 
covered with vegetation, and sluelded from winds 
and storms, hc saw a number of people busy im the 
construction of little houses, about six feet in height 
and diameter, composed of bent twigs covered with 
plaster, or raw ox-ludes, having only a single opening 
for the mgress of its mmates, with light and air, and 
the emission of smoke. Looking into one of these 
simple abodes, he found about a dozen uncouth 
human bemgs collected round a fire, over which a 
vast pol was suspended, full of some simmering stew, 
whose odours tempted no further mquiry. KHKeluctant 
to enter onc of these rude dwellngs, the wanderer 
spent the mght on an inflated air mattress, out in the 
open aur, but was glad next mornmg, when half per- 
ished with cold, to accept the hospitality of a number 
of the thievish, beggarly, utterly wicked and lymng 
Kaffir race One of their damsels, who sat by his side 
close to the blazing fire, was busily engaged in deco- 
rating with beads a curious article of native dress. The 
gallant author was polite to the maiden, and promised 
her a roll of tobacco if she would finish and present 
him with the piece of apparel. She despatched the 
work, but begged for au Enghsh sixpence in heu of 
the tempting weed 

At Fort Beaufort, whither Colonel Napier pro- 
ceeded after his excursion through the mountains, 
whose wild magnificent scenery 1s described with little 
enthusiasm by his pen, he met two officers who had 
visited the far inte:ior. There they had had accounts 
corroborative of the tradition that a vast mland sea, 
o: lake, rolls its wide-heaving, glttermg waters beyond 
the tracks trodden by the foot of European discovery. 
Here also he heard many marvellous stories of Mr. 
Cummung, the great Sant’ Seu, or lion slayer, who was 
said to have bearded a lion in his den, to wander 


about Adam’s own costume, and perform all 
m exploits, in all manner of ways, against 
all manner of mighty wild beasts. Shortly afterwards 


he met the man himself, and questioning him on the 
truth of Rumour’s tales, was told that the story of 
his sleepmg in the lion’s den, with the body of the 
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brnte as a pillow, was mere fancy, but that those 
gentlemen frequently prowled about the sleeping 
couch during lus midnight bivouacs. 


“From experience,” he said, “I found that the 
easiest and perhaps safest way of destroying lions was 
to do so from a hole deep enough to conceal a man’s 
body; snd when I shot a large animal, such as a 
rhinoceros or a buffalo, near a pool of water or a brook, 
I often had recourse to the device. The hole was dug 
very near the carcass, and at nightfall, I would ensconce 
myself therein, to wait till the animals which had come 
to drink had thoroughly gorged themselves ; when they 
were, generally speaking, easily knocked over from my 
place of concealment. I have, however, sometimes been 
so thoroughly fagged on taking up my position as to 
have fallen asleep, and been awakened by discus- 
sions, occurring over the mangied remains of the slain. 
On one occasion, when thus disturbed from my slumbers, 
I found myself surrounded by five enormous lions, one 
of which took it into his head to look down over the 
ledge of the hole which concealed me, but a discharge 
right in the face caused him to pay with his life the 
penalty of such impertinent curiosity , and this, perhaps, 
raped - the origin of the story about my nap in the 

on’s den.” 


Cumming has journeyed into the interior many 
hundred miles further than any other white man, and 
during one expedition alone shot forty-three large 
elephants, sixty hippopotam), with numbers of the 
rhmoceros, wluch, indeed, with buffaloes, camel- 
leopards, elands, gemsboks, rams, antelopes, water 
bucks, and an immense vanety of other large and 
beautiful ammals, were in such abundance, that he 
rarelyexpended ammunition on them, except to procure 
8 specimen for his collection—already large enough to 
form a shipload. We are vaguely promised the 
publication of his journal, it will be a most singular 
book of adventure, as this traveller has wandered for 
years among wild and novel scenes, strange tribes of 
people, and regions never before seen by the eye of 
the white man. 

One more extract from Colonel Napier’s curious 
and entertaining narrative, and we take leave of his 
book. 


“ You will laugh at the manner in which I ushered in 
the new year. I had pitched my tent as a sleeping 
quarter close to the cottage im which I used to take 
refuge during the grilling heat and glare of the day. 
A lovely moon shone as I was going to rest, and the 
beauty of the night had even attracted out of the neigh- 
bouring huts groups of Fingoes who, in common with 
the other natives of this part of the world, being ex- 
tremely partial to the gentle planet, were now singing 
and dancing in the moonlight. Lake Abraham I sat at 
the door of my tent enjoying the scene, looking at the 
blue Chume hills, the dense wooded masses at their 
base, and at the winding Kat River, which lke a silver 
thread glistened through the dark foliage. What a 
contrast to the scene at home was presented by my little 
South African encampment, my own tall marquee, and 
the servants’ baggage tent, all glistening in the moon- 
beams, with several horses picketed around, and the 
little dark parolle tent occupied by a hungry dog, the 
na) Sueh ina faint picture of the surrounding 

“Such isa faint picture Bu ing scene when 
I retired to sleep, ‘ ce to dream,’ but my 
dreams were not to last long, for I was shortly awakened 
by the most rattling peals of thunder over head, as if all 

eaven’s artillery had been brought into the field, 
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followed by rain such as one may remember in a Madras 
monsoon, and nowhere else. Presently one tent-peg gave 
way, from the ropes and canvass becoming tightened, 
then another.” 

Fearing the downfal of the tent about his ears, 
the dreamer awakened, having vainly endeavoured to 
command the services of his attendants, sallied out 
and loosened the ropes himself, while the old year 
was knelled out by peals of rolling thunder—a point in 
the narrative which we may select to lay down the 
volumes, well pleased upon the whole with their 
valuable and entertammg contents, but sorry that our 
author should occasionally allow his language to run 
into “ eccentricities” which are far from agreeable, 
since they detract from the ment of the work, wlule 
they dimmish our pleasure in its perusal. 


ORIGINAL BALLADS BY LIVING AUTHORS! 


Ir is a bold undertaking in these days, when the 
Ballad Poetry of England, rescued from the “stilted 
decrepitude” into which it had lapsed durimg the last 
century, has announced its rexa:ssance m the trumpct- 
tones of Macaulay, and the silvery sighing of Alfred 
Tennyson’s magic lyre—it is an enterprise requiring 
no imconsiderable degree of moral courage, to lay 
before the Argus-eyed public, a volume of Original 
Ballads, by Living Authors. No sooner, however, does 
the slightest indication of a “good opening” appear in 
the forum of Paternoster Row, than some literary 
Curtius canters forth, pen m rest, prepared to spur 
Pegasus into the gulf. Macaulay has of late devoted 
all the powers of his fertile imagination to mvent new 
facts in the History of England, and Tennyson we 
can conceive to be watching, with mute astonishment, 
the realization of his Princess, in that modern manu- 
factory for blue-stockings, the ‘‘ Queen’s College for 
Young Ladies.” At all events, the “‘ Poetry for the 
Millon”’ has latterly been sung by such very small 
birds, that the Mullion have scarcely troubled them- 
selves to hsten toit. In this dearth of sweet sounds, 
Mr. Thompson has come forward to “ give the world 
assurance” that the songs of Bards may yet emanate 
from living minstrels, and that even these degenerate 
days, in which steam has superseded chivalry, and 
railroad journeys have replaced crusades, can afford 
themes for ballads of a higher order than that sweetly 
sentimental style of production, of which, “Yes, 1 
have dared to love thee,” or Punch’s imitation thereof, 
“Say, wilt thou sew my buttons onP” are average 
examples. The editor’s more particular design in the 
present volume, may be best conveyed by the follow- 
ing extract from his preface. After glancing at the 
good service done by Bishop Percy to poetical 
archeology, by the publication of his “ Relics,” and 
showing how the names of Scott, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Cunningham, Tennyson, Macaulay, or, 
to look to the “Vaterland,” how those of Birger, 
Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller have added their death- 
less lustre to the modern ballad, he goes on to say, — 


(1) “* Original Ballads by Li Authors” Edited by the Rev. 
Heary Thompson, M A. wap sy Masters, London, 1850. 
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* Still the general idea of a Ballad, as entertained at 
the present day, seems to exclude recent subjects ; at 
least, to a great extent. As ballad is the natural 
product of early times, it seems to have been allowed 
some natural, if not necessary, connexion with them. 
Yet surely such a view is altogether erroneous. The 
very essence of the Ballad is broad, effective painting 
of scene, sentiment, or narrative; and these are of no 
time or region. It ig a species of poetry which origi- 
nates direct from Nature, and therefore is not more 
appropriate in the days of palfreya and pages, than in 
those of locomotives and conductors. Wherever Nature 
is, there the Ballad may be. The present volume is 
given to the public in illustration of this view. A num- 
ber of kind friends, to whom the Editor desires to offer 
his most grateful acknowledgments, have taken an 
mterest in exemplifying this position, and ballads of 
the most varied character, historical, narrative, imagi- 
native, descriptive, ranging from fabulous antiquity to 
contemporary history, are the rosult. 


And a very interesting and agreeable result do 
we pronounce it; nor do we fear that any of our 
readers who may secure to themselves pleasure and 
profit by perusing this volume, will incline to dispute 
our position That the Editor 1s himself possessed 
of poetic talent of a very hgh order, might be safely 
deduced from the judgment and good taste he has 
displayed im this selection, and 1s amply corroborated 
by his own admurable contributions. 

Amongst the contributors we read the names of 
the Rev. G. Croly, E. A. Freeman, Esq, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Churton, the Rev. R. W. Huntley, 
the Rev J M Neale, &c &c., each of whom m 
lis different style has displayed a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the true spirit of ballad poctrv, 
and added one or more valuable specimens to th. | 
branch of our country’s hterature. The authoress of 
the Maiden Aunt (SM) has contributed a very 
stiking ballad, m the moral of which we most 
heartily concur. Certain ghostly incidents of Indian 
life on the wild praime, have been pleasingly versified 
by F R ; nor, while casting our glance on the “ Night 
side of Nature,” (with which chronicles of the spint- 
realm, this volume contains passages that might vie in 
alarming sensitive nerves, on which account we warn 
timid readers against perusing it after might-fall,) 
must we omit to notice a ballad by Annabel C———— 
prefaced by a suggestive motto from Hood’s Haunted 
House. A dreamy spell hangs about the opening 
verses of this contribution, which mspires a vague 
sense of dread, far more effective than any positive 
horrors could have produced In the ballad of 
** Wulfstan” by this lady we also recognise great merit. 
The tale is a striking one, and it 1s simply and touch- 
ingly told We cannot conclude our remarks on this 
agreeable volume better than by introducing one more 
specimen to the notice of our readers. “The Mar- 
tyrdom of the Archbishop of Paris, June 26, 1848,” 
entitles its author, the Rev. J. M. Neale, hold 
foremost rank among the ballad poets of the agd #% ~ 


THE MARTYRDOM OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARI, 
sume 25, 1848, 


of wrath and woe! 
e of men below ! 


“ A pay of clouds and darkness! a 
The war of elements above, the 
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Throtgh the air ring shouts and outery,—through the | 
streets a red tide pours, 

To the booming of the cannon the ancient city roars ; 

For wilder than the tempest is human passion's strife, 

And deadlier than the elements the waste of human life: 

No breathing time for pity ;—'tis the long stern tug of 
might: 

The we of poor against the rich, and both against the 


Each street and lane the artillery sweeps, the rifle enfi- 


es, 

With stone and car, with beam and spar, they pile the 
barricades ; 

And women-fiends with blood-speck'd arms, fierce eye, 
and frenzied mien, 

Cry “ Up the Hed Republic !” and “ Up the Guillotine '” 

Now forth and on them, Garde Mobile! stout heart, 
firm hand, quick eye! 

No mercy know, no quarter show ; to pity is to die ! 

To the last worst fate of cities,— the murder and the rape, 

"Tis yours to give one answer, the cutlass and the grape 

mbes the strife is hottest, on, first and foremost, 
there ! 

On to the Qua: du Palais! on to the Rue d’Enfer '! 

Where'er sd high the blood-red flag and the Marseillaise 
may be, 

Beneath must come the tricolor, and ‘ Mourmr pour la 
Pairte" 

There 1 tearing up the pavement, there are shrieks of 
them that bleed, 

There 1s finng from the windows, there is spurring of 
the steed 

There is stepping into places of the fallen in the rank, 

There 1s breaking down the house wall to take the foe 


in flank ; 

There is lust, and hate, and murder, thcy have fill'd 
Rebellion’s cup, 

And to the God of vengeance the city’s cry goes up ' 

And more and more, on, on, they pour, there's the 
battery's thicker flame, 

ane he quicker ring of musketry, and the rifie’s dead- 
ier aim , 

Go, aoe to the Assembly, for the bravest chiefs are 
there, 

Bedeau, and Brea, and Cavaignac, and Lamoriciére : 

And in and out the frequent scout goes hastening as he 


may 

“At the Rue d’Antoine the Garde Mobile have the 
better of the day ’ 

‘Some succour to the Port au Bled, they scarce can hold 
their own.’ 

‘Help, help! or all is over at the Barritre du Tidne’ 

And out and forth, east, west, and north, the hurrying 
chiefs advance, 

To combat with the combatants, and to die, 1f needs, for 
France. 


Who ome toward the barricade with steady steps and 
slow, 

With prayers, and tears, and wishes to aid them as they 
go? 

Among the arm’d, no armour the little cohort boasts, 

ee leader 1s their Prelate, their trust the Lord of 

oste ! 

And the brave Archbishop tells them, in voice most 
sweet and deep, 

Iiow i Good Shepherd layeth down his life to save the 
sheep , 

How sone abort years of grief and tears were no great 
price to give, 

That peace might come from discord and bid these 
rebels live , ere 

Rebels so precious in His eyes, that He, whose word is 


te, 
Alone could make, alone redeem, alone regenerate ! 
Gue moment's lull of firing,—and near and nearer goes 
That candidate for martyrdom te the midmost of his 


And on he went with love unspent toward the riffed line, 
oo faith, in sight of death, as in his church's 


6 Ld 
And the war closed deadlier round him, and more savage 
rose the cheer, 
And na bullets whistled past him,—but still he knew no 


ear e 
And calmer grew his visage, and brighter grew his eye : 
He ns not save his people—for his people he could 


1¢ 
ane, Ioesne in the holy steps of Him that harrow’d 


ell, 

By death crush’d death, by falling, upraised the men 
that fell 

They bear him from his passion, for the prize of peace 
18 won, 

His warfare is accomplich’d, his godlike errand run 

They knecl before his htter in the midst of hottest stnfe, 

ahey eet a prayers, the uttermost, who gave for them 

18 life. 

So offering up his sacrifice to God with free accord, 

The city’s martyr Bishop went home tu see his Lord ! 

Now God be praised that even yet His promise doth 
not fail ! 

The gates of hell can never more against His Church 
prevatl 

When namin ties are slacken’d, and earthly kingdoms 
rock, 

And thrones and sceptres cramble hke potsherds mm 
the shock 

There's that, unearthly, though on earth, that ne’er shall 
be o’erthrown 

Laud to the King of martyrs for the victory of His 
own |” 


The ulustrations to ‘‘ Original Ballads” are for 
the most part exceedingly good, and the whole 
getting up of the work reflects the highest credit on 
its publisher 

—@— 

“The Juvenile Calendar and Zodiac of Flowers.” 
By Mis T K. Hervey. Profusely Illustrated by 
Richard Doyle. Arthur Hall, Virtue &Co Pnice 5s. 

* The Illustrated Year-Book of Wonders, Events, 
and Discoveries ” Arthur Hall, Virtue &Co Pnee 5s. 

Here are two books adapted for presents, both cheap 
and excellent m their way. The first, addressed more 
especially to children, 1s distinguished by a graceful 
blending of fact and fancy im its letter-press, and cor- 
responding affluence of delicate invention im its illus- 
trations. The plants, birds, and herbs of each month, 
its festivals, customs, and noted days are enumerated, 
and with theseaccurate notices are mingled short stories 
suggested by them, very pleasing and original m con- 
ception, refined m execution, and pervaded by a deli- 
cate morality. In the cuts Mr. Doyle has eminently 
displayed the characteristics of lus peculiar style. 
One would suppose that he had been admitted to the 
court of Titama, so etherial are his sprites and fairies, 
disporting themselves amidst a luxuriant network of 
flowers, and grasses, and birds, and beetles, and mush- 
rooms. <A rare spirit of invention and exquisite 
delicacy of execution are manifested in these exube- 
rant phantasies. The elegance of the typography and 
“getting up” leave nothing to be desired in this very 
beautiful httle book. 

“The Illustrated Year-Book,” with far less ele- 
gance of typography and illustration, is fall of what 
will be more acceptable to many—the actual domgs of 
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the past year, with ita “wonders, discoveries, and j 


adventures.” The author passes m review the selfish 
gold-hunting of Cahfornia, and the disinterested bene- 
volence of Ragged Schools—describes the progress of 
the Britannia Tube-Bridge, one of the greatest mar- 
vels of our age,—and gives a lively picture of the 
splendours of Constantinople The Coal Miue on Fire, 
and the Expedition of Sir John Franklin to the Polar 
Regions, make a stnking contrast 
Visit to Ireland 1s a lively paper, and the article on 
Layard’s Discoveries at Nineveh as comprehensive as 
its length allows The War in the Punjaub, the 
French Expedition to Rome, and a review of the 
rapid Progress of Emigration, complete a most inter- 
esting selection of topics, treated at once with clear- 
ness and succinctness, and desciibed in graphic but 
not exaggerated language. The idea and execution 
are alike excellent. 

“The Art Journal” A Monthly Journal, price 
2s 6¢ To those who hve in the metropolis it would 
be almost superfluous to say that the “ Art Journal” 
is among the most surprising publications of our day 
In mere quantity of matter it far exceeds any other, 
but the guality 1s that by which it 1s cliefly distin- 
guished. Its engravings and wood-cuts are among 
the very highest specimens of art The former con- 
sist chiefly of large copies of the magnificent senes 
of master-pieces of the English school, presented to the 
nation by the late Mr Vernon, and which the Editor of 
this publication alone had express permission to 
engrave. Of these engravings, all are more than re- 
spectable, most are excellent, and some among the very 
highest eftorts of the English burin The number of 
woodcuts given m each part 1s indeed surprising The 
text embraces an immense variety of topics, and 
though, of course, addressed pmncipally to those 
who have already acquired some knowledge of art, 
there 1s much of interest for the general reader. Mrs 
Hall’s “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” are of this 
class, also, the ‘Autobiographical Sketches of dif- 
ferent Painters” Such a publication as this must 
have an immense influence in refinmg the national 
taste, every department being conducted with an ele- 
gance and costliness of style which does equal credit 
to the accomplished editor and to the enterprising 
publisher, and yet the price places 11 within every- 
body’s reach. 

“‘ The Squire Papers,” &c. Mr Carlyle, mm his re- 
cently published ¢4zrd edition of “Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches,” has appended to the second 
volume “the Squire Papers,” wluch first came before 
the world about two years since m “ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine.” For the benefit of those who purchased the 
former editions, they have also been published sepa- 
rately in a thm volume, uniform with them Many 
of our readers were probably among the multitude 

_ who were sorely mystified by Mr Carlyle’s account of 
the Squre Papers, and by the very genuine-looking 
thirty-five letters from Cromwell’s own hand which 
appeared in Fraser. The account was, no doubt, 
extraordinary enough to warrant a very careful scru- 
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tiny into the internal evidence for the truth of the 
thing, no other evidence being accessible. Nor 19 it 
very astonishing that a great many rather sharp-seeing 
people looked upon the thing as unworthy of credit, 
and believed the letters to be forgeries. But none of 
Mr Carlyle’s personal friends, and very few of those 
best calculated to pronounce judgment in the matter, 
had any doubt as to the genume nature of the letters 
and the truth of Mr Carlyle’s statement of the way 
in which they came into his possession—strange and 
unprecedented as it was. We have now in this new 
edition of the “Squire Papers” a very characteristic 
preface, m which Mr Carlyle says, ‘* Scepticism, 
learned doubt, in regard to these ‘ Squire Papers,’ I 
understand, 1s still the prevailing seutiment; and 
also that silence, and the reflection how small an m- 
terest, if any whatever, 1s involved in the matter, are 
the only means of removing doubt, and of leading us 
to the deas¢ miraculous explanation, whatever that 
may be To myself, I confess, the phenomenon is, 
what it has always been, entirely inexplicable,—a 
miracle equal to any in Hollandus or Capgrarena,—un- 
less these Squire Papers are substantially genuine 
and if their history on that hypothesis 1s very dim and 
strange, on the other hypotliesis they refuse, for me 
at least, to have any conceivable history at all © Anti- 
quarian philologies, &c such as appeared in the late 
untversal grand Squire controversy, never to bv re- 
vived, had, naturally, no effect im changing one’s 
opinion, and could have none. I have since had n 
visit—two visits—from the gentloman himself; have 
conversed with him twice, at large, upon the letters, 
the burnt journal, and all manner of adjacent topics, 
and certainly, whatever other notion I might form 
of hun, the notion that he either would or could have 
himself produced a forgery of Cromwell lctters, or 
been the instrument (for any consideration, much 
more for none,) of another producing it, was flatly 
meonceivable once for all Nay, to hint at it, I 
think, would not be altogether safe for able editors 
withm wind of this gentleman! So stands it as it 
has always stood, with myself, in rogard to this small 
question.” —Mr. Carlyle concludes his present remarks 
ou the “Papers” by expressing a hope “that the 
public thinking of them (an silence, if 1 might advise) 
exactly what it finds most thinkable, will pleasc to 
excuse me from further function m the matter; my 
duty m respect of them bemg now, to the last fraction 
of it, done, my knowledge of them being wholly com- 
municated ; and my care about them remamng, what it 
always was, close neighbour to nothing.” 

This Appendix contains besides the Squire Papers 
two things which will be of considerable utility to 
the student of the History of the Great Rebellion (or 
First Great Reform Movement) ; viz.—an alphabetical 
List of the Names of the Members of the Long 
Parhament, and Lasts of the Eastern-Association Com- 
mittees. The hst of the Long Parliament was con- 
structed by Mr Carlyle for his own use while writing 
lus book—‘ Cromwell s Letters and Speeches,’’—The 
Commuttee Lists of the Eastern Association are taken, 
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we are informed, from Husband’s second Collectiun of 
all the Publie Orders, Ordinances Se. of Parhament, 
Jrom March 1642-3 to December 1646. 

“A Class Book of English Poetry” By Daniel 
Scrymgeour. This is a work of some ment, and will, 
we have little doubt, become a regular school book 
It consists of an Introductory Essay on the rise and 
progress of English Poetry, and of selections from the 
principal British poets from Chaucer to the present, 
time, with short biographical notices The Compiler 
seems to have considerable fecling for his subject and 
a knowledge of the ways and means best calculated to 
set the pupil thinking upon the art of building “ the 
lofty rhyme ”—Llis selections are generally good , but 
not always; there is a want of breadth, of taste, and 
maturity of judgment in some of the selections, and 
in the notes and biographical notices. We are afraid 
posterity will not concur in his opmions concerning 
the later Poets, especially the living ones, some 
whom he mentions among them, will not, we imagine, 
be found worthy the name of Poet fifty years hence 
Besides several faultsof taste and judgment throughout, 
there are inaccuracies which, in a book of this kind, 
cannot he overlooked. We have not space to note 
down the chef of these ; let the following suffice as a 
specimen. In his preface the Compiler says that he 
has thought it “preferable to modernise the ortho- 
graphy of the earlier writers, except when old forms 
are required by the versification.” It 1s certamly 
desirable to do so in abook for school-boys, but on 
what principle does he sped/ and accentuate the follow- 
ing Jmes which occur in his first extract from the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales P—~ 

“ Whanné that April with his showers sote.” 
and 
* And small foulés maken melody.” 

why not (on his own principle) showeres, and smallé ? 
The rhythm absolutely requires tins, and no good 
edition of Chaucer can authorize the other. There are 
many faults of tius kind, and as the proper accentua- 
tion 1s professed to be set down for the benefit of the 
student, they are the less excusable 

* From Advent to Advent” By Mrs Burbury. It 
1s scarcely more than twelve mouths since we were 
called upon to spcak in very high terms of a former 
work by this lady. The book hefore us is admirable, 
not alone for its ically valuable and important in- 
struction, but for the beautiful spirit of piety and 
christian lovin whuch it 1s written. The weekly con- 
versations the children are gems, and show the 
authoress’s deep knowledge of the temptations, tnals, 
and tenderness of the childish heart. To all parents 
and teachers who have the welfare of their pupils at 
heart, we earnestly recommend it. It isa treasury 
of knowledge each one should possess, a guide to 
mothers in leading their children to loving and holy 
lives, and at the same time a family history so amus- 
ing that the great difficulty will be, not to induce 
young people to read it, but having once commenced, . 
to lay 1t down. 


“Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed.” By | 
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the author of “The Gaol Chaplain.” 8vo. The 
object of this publication 1s to prove that there is no 
such thing as successful villauy. This the author 
fails in doing, but he succeeds in presenting the world 
with a volume.by no means devoid of merit. The 
criminal cases which he relates to prove the short-lived 
success of crime, are curious and extremely interesting, 
without making the reader in love with the’criminals. 
—p-———_ 
GLEANINGS 
FORCE OF CHARACTER 

Lzr no man doubt the omnipotence of nature, 
doubt the majesty of man’s soul; let no lonely un- 
friended son of genius despair Let him not despanr, 
if he have the will—the nght will , then the power also 
has not been denied him It 1s but the artichoke 
that will not grow except in gardens, the acorn is cast 
carelessly abroad into the wilderness, yet it rises to be 
an oak; on the wild soil it nourishes itself, tt defies 
the tempests, and lives for a thousand years. 

Carlyle’s Essays, Art. Heyne, for Rev. 1828. 
THE TWO GATES OF HEAVEN. 

Dieu a mis sur la terre deux portes qui ménent au 
ciel . 11 les a placées aux deux extrémités de la vie, 
lune & l’entrée, autre & la sortie. La premiére est 
celle de l’innocence, la dermére est celle de repentir.— 
Saint Prerre. (From Southey’s Common Place Book, 
Ist lines ) 

SOLITUDE. 

Conversation enriches the understanding, but 
solttude 1s the school of gemus.— Grbdon. 

If a man be a coxcomb, solitude is lus best school ; 
and if he be a fool, it 1s lus hest sanctuary.—Pope. 

Speech 1s morning to the mind ; 
It spreads the beauteous mages abroad, 
Which else le furl’d and clouded in the soul. 
N. Lee (Duke of Guise.) 
LEGAL OPINION. 

The book of deposing King Richard II. and the 
commg m of Henry IV., supposed to be written by 
Dr Hayward, who was committed to the Tower for 
it, had much incensed Queen Elizabeth; and she 
asked Mr Bacon, bemg then of her learned council, 
“Whether there were any treason contamed 1m it ?” 
Mr Bacon, intending to do lim a pleasure, and to 
take off the queen’s bitterness with a merry conceit, 
answered, ‘No, Madam, for ¢reason I cannot deliver 
opinion that there is any; but very much felony.” 
The Queen apprehending it gladly, asked, “ How, 
and wherem?” Mr. Bacon answered, “ Because he 
has stolen many of his sentences and conceits out of 
Cornelius Tacitus.” —Bacon. 

Far better ’tis 


To bless the sun than reason why he shines. 
Forde. 
SLANDER. 

It often happens that those are the best people 
whose characters have been most injured by slander ; 
as we usually find that to be the sweetest fruit which 
the birds have been picking at.—Pope. 
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DEBORAH’S DIARY, 
& FRAGMENT 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ MARY POWELL.” 
Bunhill Fields, 
Feb 17, 1665. 


* * # # © something geniall and soothing 
beyond ordinane in y* warmth and fitfulle lghte of 
| y* fire, made us delaye, I know not how long, to trim 
: the evening lamp, and sitt m bemused idlenesse about 
‘ the hearth, Mary revolving her thumbs and starmg 
, at y* embers, Amne quite in y* shadowe, with her 
| arms behind her head agaynst y° wall, father in his 
tall arm-charm, quite uprighte, as his fashion is when 
very thoughtfalle, I on the cushion at his feet, with 
mime head on’s knee and mine eyes on lus shadowe 
on the wall, which, as it happened, shewed in colossal 
proportions, while ours were like pigmes Alle at 
once he exclaims, “ We all scem very comfortable—I 
think we shoulde reward ourselves with some egg-flip'”” 

And then offered us pence for our thoughts 
Anne would not tell hers; Mary owned she had been 

| trymg to account for y* deficiencie of a groat in her 
housekeeping purse, and I confest to such o medley, 
that father sayd I deserved Anne’s penny in addition 
to mine own, for my strength of mind in submitting 
such a farrago of nonsense io 3* ndicule of my 
fnends. 

Soe then I bade for his thoughts, and he sayd he 
had beene questioning the cricket on the hearth, upon 
the extinction of the faimes, and T askt, Did amc 
believe in ’em now ® and he made answer, Oh, yes, he 
had known a serving wench in Oxon, depone she had 
beene mpped and haled by ’em, and, of crickets, he 
sayd he had mane times seene an old wife in Bucking- 
hamshire, who was soc pestered by one, that she cned, 
I can’t heare myself talk! I’d as hef heare nought 
as heare thee ;” soe poured a kettle of boiling water 
into y® cranny wherem the harmlesse creature lay, and 
scalded 1t to death, and, the next day, became as 
deaf as a stone, and remained soe ever after, a monu- 
ment of God’s displeasure, at her destroying one of 
the most innocent of his creatures 

After this, he woulde tell us of this and that worn 
out superstition, as o’ the friar’s lantern, and of Lob- 
he-by-the-fire, untill Mary, who affects not y* unreal, 
went off to make the flip. Anne presentle ex 
claymed, ‘Father! when you sayd— 

‘The shepherds on the lawn 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic ro‘v, 
Fall little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below,’ 
whom meant you by Pan® Sure, you would not call 
our Lord by the name of a heathen deity ?” 

*¢ Well, cluld,” returns father, “ you know he calls 
Himself a Shepherd, and was in truth what Pan was 
onlie supposed to be, the God of shepherds; albeit, 
Lavaterus, in his treatise De Lemuribus, doth indeed 
tell us, that by Pan some understoode noe other than 
the great Satbanas, whose kingdom being overturned 
at Christ’s coming, his inferior demons expelled and 
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his oracles silenced, he 11 some sort was lumpelf 
overthrown And the story goes, that about 5° tame 
of our Lord’s passion, certayn persons sailmg from 
Italy to Cyprus, and passing by certayn tslands, did 
heare a voice calling aloud, Thamus, Thamus, which 
was the name of the slup’s pilot, who, making answer 
o y* unseene appellant, was bidden, when he came 
o Palodas, to tcll that the great god Pan was dead ; 
which he doubtmg to doc, yet for that when he came 
to Palodas, there suddamle was such a calm of wind 
hat the ship stoode still in y* sea, he was constrayned 
o cry aloud that Pan was dead; wherewithall, theic 
were hearde such piteous shrieks and crics of mvimble 
beings, echoing from haunted spring and dale, as ne’er 
smote human ears before nor smce nymphs and 
wood-gods, or they that had passed fur such, breaking 
ap house and retreatmg totheir own place. I wanaut 
you, there was trouble among the Sylvan people that 
day—Satyrs lursute and cloven-footed Fauns. 

; Many a time and oft have Charles Diodati 
and I discust fond legends, such as this, over our 
winter hearth, with our chesuuts blackening and 
crackling on the hob, and our o’cr-ripe pears sputter- 
ing im the fire, while the wind raved without among 
the creaking elms ca 

Father still hammering on old times, and his owne 
young days, I beganuc to frame unto myself an image 
of what he might have then beene piecing it out 
by help of hus picture on the wall, but coulde get no 
eleare apprehension of my mother, she dymg soc un- 
timelic. Askt hun, was she beautifulle? He sayth, 
Oh yes, and clouded over o’ the suddam; then went 
over her height, size, and colour, ete ; dwelt on y* 
geucralls of personal beauty, how it shadowed forthe 
the mund, was desirable or dangerous, etc. 

On dispersing for the night, he noted, somewhat 
hurt, Anne’s abrupt departure without kissing Ins 
hand, and sayd, “ Is she sulky, or unwell ?” 

In our chamber, found her alreadic half undicst a 
reading of her Bible; sayd, ‘“‘ Father tooke your bricfe 
good-nighte amisse.” Shemadeanswer shortlic, ‘* Well, 
what neede to marvell? he cannot put his arm about 
me without bemg reminded how mis-shapen I am ” 

Poor Nan! we had been speaking of fare propor- 
tions, and had thouglitlessly cut her to y° quick, yet 
father huoweth, though he cannot see, that her face 1s 
as that of an angel. 


About one o’ the clock, was rouzed (though Anne 
continued sleeping soundly) by hearing father give 
his three signal-taps, agaynst the wall. Half drest, 
and with bare feet thrust imto slippers, I hastily ran 
in to him; he cried, “ Deb, for the love of heaven get 
pen and paper fo seit something down” I replied, 
*‘ Lord, father, you gave me quite a turn, I thought you 
were ill,” and sett to my task, marvellous ill-con- 
ditioned, expecting some crotchet had taken him 
concerning his will. 

*Stead of which, out comes a volley of poetry ho 
had lain a brewing till his bram was like to burst, and 
soe I in my thm night cotes must needs jot it all down 
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for feare it st ooze away before morning Sure, I 
thought he never would get to the end, and really 
feared at firste he was crazing a hitile, but indecede all 
poets doe when y* vcinis on ’em. At length, with a 
sigh of relief, he says, “ That will doc—good-night, little 
maid” I coulde not help saying, ‘“‘’Twas a lucky thing 
for you, father, that step-mother was from home, ” he 
laught, drew me to him, hissed me, and sayd, Why, 
your face 1s quite cold—are your feet unslippered P” 

*Unstockmged,” I replyed 

“JT am quite concerned 1 knew it not sooner,” he 
rejnyned, m an accent of such }indnesse, that all my 
vexation melted away, and I c’cn protested I did not 
mand u a bit 

“ Since it 1s soe,” quoth he, “ I shall y* less mmd 
having recourse to you agayn, onlie I must imsist on 
your takmg care to wrap yourself up more warmly, 
since you need not feare my being il” 

I bit my hip, and onlic saymg good-night, stole off 
to my warm bed. 


Returning from morning prayers with Anne thus 
forenoon, I found Mary mending a pen with the 
utmoste mmperturbabilitie, and father with a heat-spot 
on his cheek, which betraied some inquietation 
Being presenthe alone with him, “Mary 1s irretrievably 
heavy,” sighs he, “ she would lect the finest thought 
escape one wlule she is blowing her nose or brushing 
up the cinders I am confident she has beenc writing 
nonscnse cven now—Do run through it for me, Deb, 
and lett me heare what 1t 1s.” 

I went on, enough to his satisfaction, till commg to 

“ Bring to their sweetness no sobriety,” 


* Sobriety P” interrupted he, “ satiety, satiety ! 
the blockhead ' and that I should live to call a woman 
soe; sobriety mdeede! poor Mary, her wits must have 
been wool-gathering ‘ Bring to their sweetness noe 
sobriety!’ What meanmg coulde she possibly affix 
to such folly ? ” 

* Sure, father,” sayd I, “ here’s enough that she 
coulde affix no meaumg to, nor I neither, without 
your condescending to explayn 1t—cycle, empicycle, 
nocturnal rhomb ” 

“ Well, well,” returned le, begimmng to smile, 
**twas unlikely she shoulde be with such discourse 
dehghted Not capable, alas, poor Mary’s ear, of 
what ishigh And yet, thy mother, child, woulde have 
stretched up towards truths, though beyond her reach, 
yet, to the mnquiring mind offermg rich repast And 
now write satiety for sobriety, 1f yqu Jove me ” 

While erasing the obnoxious word, I cned, “ Dear 


father, pray answer me one question—what is a . 


rhomb P ” 

« A rhomb, clild P”’ repeated he, laughing, “ why, 
a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, consisting of 
parallel lines, with two acute and two obtuse angles, 
and formed by two equal and righte cones, joyned 
together at their base! There, are you anie wiser now? 
No, little maid, ’tis best for such as you 


Not with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of life, from which 
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God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares 
And not molest us, unless we ourselves 
Seek them, with wandering thoughts and notions vain.” 


I wish to heaven our step-mother were back, albeit 
we are soe comfortable without her Mary, taking 
the maids at unawares last mght, found a strange man 
in the kitchen Words ensued; he slunk off like a 
culpnt, which lookt not well, while Betty Fisher, 
brazening it out, woulde have it firste that he was 
her cousin, then her brother, and euded by vowing to 
be revenged on Mary when she lookt not forit I 
would have had Mary speak to father, but she will 
not Perhaps soe best, Polly is in the sulks to daye, 
as well as Betty, saying, “As well live ma Nunnenie”’ 


When the horse is stolen, shut the stable door. 
Mary locked the lower doors and brought up y* keys 
herselfe, yestercven at duske Anon dropped in 
Doctor Paget, Mr Skinner, and uncle Dick, soe that 
we had quite a merne party Dr Paget sayd how 
that another case of y* plague had occurred sn Long- 
Aecrc, howbeii, this onlie makes threc, soc that we 
trust 1t will not spread, though ’twoulde be unadvised 
to goe necdlesslie into y* infected quarter Uncle 
Dick would fayn take us girls down to Oxon, but 
father sayd he could not spare us while mother was at 
Stoke, and that there was noe prevalent distemper, 
tlus bracmg weather, m ou parish. Then felle a 
muzing, and uncle Dick, who loves a jeste, outs with 
a large brown apple from’s pocket, and holds 1t 
ancath fathex’s nose Sayth father, rouzmg “ How 
far phansy goes! thy voyce, Dick, carried me back to 
old dayes, and affected, I thmk, cven my nose, for I 
could protest I smelled a Sheepscote apple’’ And, 
feelmg himselfe touched by its cold skin, laught 
merrilie, and ate 1t with a relish; saying, noe sorte 
ever seemed unto him soe goode—he had received 
manie a hamper of ’em about Christmasse After a 
time, alle but he and I went up, and out on y* leads, 
to see the comet, and we two sitting quite still, and 
father, doubtlesse, supposed to be alone, I saw a great 
round-shouldered mannish shadowe glide acrosse y* 
passage, and hearde y* fiont-door latch click. Darted 
forthe, but too late, and then mto y* kitchen; with 
some waimth chid Betty for soe soone agayn disobey- 
ing orders, and threatened to tell my mamma She 
eryed peithe, “ Law, Miss Deb, I wish to goodness 
your mamma was here to heare you, for I’d sooner 
have one mistress than three A shadowe, indeede! 
I’m sure you saw no substauce—very hike, ’twas a 
spirit , or, liker still, onlie the cat Here, puss, puss,” 
. and soe mto y* passage, as though to look for 
what she was sure not to find I had noe patience 
with her, but, returning to father, askt bim 2f he had 
not hearde y* latch click? He sayd No, and, mdeede, 
I think, had been dozing; soe then sate still and be- 
thoughte me what ’twere best to doe. Three brains 
are too little agaynst one that is resolved to cheat. 
"Tis noe goode complayning to a man ; he will net see, 
even though unaffhcted like father, who 
Men’s minds run on greater things, and soe ther ae 
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fretted at domestic appeals, and generallie give judg- 
ment y* wrong way. Thus we founde it before, poor 
motherlesse girls, tq our cost; and I reallie believe it 
was more in kindnesse for us than himself, that father 
listened to y* doctor’s overtures in behalfe of Muss 
Minshull, for what companion is soe illiterate a 
woman to him? But he believed her gentlc, hearde 
that she was a goode housewife, and apprehended she 
woulde be kind to us.... Alas the daye' What 
tears we three shed wm our chamber that might! and 
wished, too lute, we had ne'er referred to him a griev- 
ance, nor let him know we had a burthen. Soone we 
founde King Log had been succeeded by King Stork , 
soone made common cause, tryed our strength and 
founde it wanting, and soone subnutted to our new 
yoke and tried to make the best of it. 

Yes, that 1s y* oulic course, we alle fcel 11, onlic, as 
ill luck will have it, we du uot always feel it simulte- 
neousle Anne, mayhap, has one of her dogged 
humours, Mary and I see how much better *twould 
be, did she overcome 1t, or shut herself up till in better 
temper Mary 1s crabbed and exacting , Aune and I 
cannot put her strat Well for us when we succecd 
just soe far as to keep it from the notice of father 
Thus we rub ou, I wonder if we ever shall pull all 
together P 


Like unte a wise master-builde:, who ordereth the! alone can I confide 


disposition of eache stone till the whole buildmg 1s 
fitly compacted together, so doth father build up his 
noble poem, which groweth under our hands Tliee 
mghts have I, without complayut, lost my rest while 
writmg at lis bedside, this hath made me yawnish 
the day time, or, as mother will have it, lazy How- 
ever, I bethmk me of Damo, daughte: of Pythagoras 
Mother came home yeste:day, and Betty, the picture 
of neatnesse, tooke goode hceede to be the first to 
welcome her, with officious smiles, and prayses of her 
looks For my part, I thoughte it fullsome, but 
knew her motives better than mother, who took it 
alle in goode part Indeede, noe one would give this 
girl credit for soe fulse a heart, she 35 pretty, modest 
looking, and for a while before my fathei’s marriage, 
was as great a favourite with Mary as now with my 
mother, flattered her y* same, and tempted her to 
idle gossiping and confidences She wus slow to 
believe herself cheated , and when ’twas as cleare as 
day, could not convince father of it 
On Mary’s mentionmg this morning (unadvisedlic, I 
think,) the kitchen visitor, mother madc short answer, 
 Tilly-vally' bad mistresses make bad maids, there 
will be noe such doings now, I warrant.. Iam sure, 
my dear,” appealing to father, “ you think well im the 
main of Betty?” ‘ Yes,” says he snuling, “ I think 
well ef both my Bettics” “At any rate,” persists 
Mary, “the man coulde not be at once her cousin and 
brother” ‘Why no,” replies father, “ therem she 
worsened her story, by saymg too much, as Dorothea 
did, when she pretended to have heard of the kught 
Mangha’s fame, when she landed at Ossuna; 
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port. It requires more skill than the general possess, 
to lie with a circumstance.” 





Had a Valentme this mornng, though onlie from 
Ned Philhps, whom mother 1s angry with, for filling 
my head betimes with such nonsense. Howheit, J am 
close on sixteen 

Mary was out of paticnce with father yesterday, 
who, after keepmg her a full hour at Thucydides, 
sayd, “Well, now we will refresh ourselves with a 
canto of Anosto,” which was as much a sealed book 
to her as t’other Howbeit, this morning he sayd, 
“ Child, I have noted your wearmesse in reading the 
dead languages to me, would to God I needed not to 
be beholden to any, whether bound to me by blood and 
afeetion o1: not, for the food that 1» as necdfulle to me 
asm) daily eal = Nevertheless, that I be not further 
wearisome uuto thee, 1 have engaged a young Quaker, 
named Elwood, to relieve thee of this portion of thy 
tusk, soe that thou mayest have the more leisure to 
enjoy the glad sunshme and fair sights I never more 
shall sec ” 

Mary turned red, aud dropt a quiet tear, but alas, 
he knew it not 

“ Qne pait of my children’s burthen, indeed,” he 
coutinued, “1 cannot, for obvious reasons, rclieve 
them of—they must stil be my secretaries, for in them 
Soc now to your healthfulle 
exeicises and fittmg recreations, dear maids, and 
heaven’s blessing goc with you!” 

We hissed lus hand and went, but our walk was 


not merry. 
(7'o be continued ) 
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Betwrtn Australia and the mainland of India lies 
an island icgion that bears the palm of beauty from 
all other quarters of the world It 3s alone m its 
splendour and its wealth. Gieen isles, without 
number, rise above calin and brilliant waters, in all 
diversity of outlme, huc, and aspect, now separated 
hy broad and sweeping seas, now clustered im brother- 
hood, and only divided by narrow windmg channels. 
Coasts clothed with rich fertility, and studded with 
towns and hamlets, meet everywhere the navigator’s 
view uofty mountams, dim and bluc, rear them- 
sclyes iuto the air, immense valleys and slopmg 
pasture-lands stretch on all sides, and the primeval 
forest grows on plains and hills, where the traveller’s 
foot has never left 1ts impress Beautiful rivers flow 
through these green and abundant lands, where grains 
and fruits and flowers flourish in a profusion only 
known in Eastern soils Every diversity of magmificence, 
every rich material of commerce, and every form of 
beauty 1s there to be scen, for in all the world no 
more splendid region cxists than the home of the 
Indian Islauders, in the remote and glowing East. 

Commerce has sought them as the crown of its 
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it even a madman as he was, knew to be noe sea- | ambition, poetry has chosen them as the seat of its 
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wildest fable, and ambition has selected them for the 
theatre of daring and bloody struggles. All nations 
that have grown wealthy through trade have floanshed 
on the spoils of the exhaustless East, and fancy could 
revel innomore glittering scenes than thosethat abound 
among the wild Indian waters, while the conqueror’s 
sword never reaped a richer harvest than from the 
plonder of the Spice Islands It 1s not marvellous, 
therefore, that in all ages, and by all powers, the 
supremacy of the further East should have been con- 
tended for and prized as the rarest privilege of trade. 
Accordingly, from the period of the Portuguese dis- 
covery until the present day, contest has never ceased 
between the nval nations that have once seized a share 
in the dominion of the Indian Islands That struggle 
has been carned on through different courses. While 
the rivals were rich, powerful, vigorous, and reckless, 
they fought by land and sea for the empire of the 
Archipelago ; when their resources of courage, energy 
and wealth were weakened, they concluded treaties 
of peace—mere hypocntical conventions——and laboured 
in the same spint through intrigues, conspiracies, and 
diplomatic notes. In course of time, patience and 
peace became wearisome, and new wars broke out, 
until, at the present day, 1t appears probable, after a 
long succession of such cvents, that more than one 
civilized power 1s sharpening the sword for a fresh 
conflict. Of course this frequent mterruption of 
tranquillity has retarded trade and civilization at the 
same time; but there has been another and a more 
formidable enemy to commerce, an enemy which has 
from the remotest period preyed upon its vitals, and 
was threatening to destroy it allogether, when Sir 
James Brooke appeared upon the scene, and, assisted 
by his government, took up arms in the defence of 
trade, in the interest of humanity, and with the pur- 
pose of giving security to the peaceful and innocent 
tales of the Archipelago. 

That great enemy was the piratical system A 
glance at it will show its extent, 1ts power, its great 
and elaborate organization, its evils, and the im- 
perative duty which attached to us, to root up and 
destroy it. It grew with the growth of time, and 
became so formidable, that trade, mm many quarters 
of the Archipelago, was swept off the seas, whole 
tribes of peaceful people were compelled to adopt it 
in self-defence, and it was rismg to such rapid eleva- 
tion, that even some European powers became unequal 
to a‘conflict with it. The pirates of the Archipelago 
were not petty sea thieves, that roved the waters 
in solitary barks, and seized on the lonely unarmed 
trader, or plundered the fisherman’s hut on the shore 
They dwelt in large fortified towns; they peopled 
whole islands and provinces ; they swarmed along the 
coasts, and issued from their strongholds in huge 
fleets, laying waste the maritime districts, burning 
cities and villages, carrying off the wealth of whole 
communities, capturing fleets of merchant prahus, 
taking innumerable heads, and seizing slaves without 
number Some were governed by kings, and exercised 
sovereignty over large provinces ; whilst others there 
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were who dwelt in dimmutive hamlets, equipped a 
few small boats, and carried on their petty operations 
by stealth. Between these extremes of the system 
were many other classes, occupying different eleva- 
tions of power, and committing ravages in proportion 
to their capability. Among the most formidable of the 
pirate communities are the Illannuns of Magindanao. 

They inhabit the shores of a great lake, situated 
near a bay on the western coast of that island This 
is divided from the sea by a narrow stnp of land, 
densely clothed with mangrove jungle, with groups of 
tall trees planted at imtervals near the water. Among 
the branches of these are erected small wooden watch- 
houses, where sentinels are stationed ou the look-out 
for a prize or an enemy, whose appearance they tele- 
graph to the buccaneers below. The mangrove grows 
down to the brink of the waves, and through its dense 
masses openings have been made, which are con- 
cealea from the eye by piles of bushes. Here in- 
geniously contrived escapes are constructed, over 
which the freebooting prahu, when chased bya superior 
force, 1s impelled by a simultaneous stroke of all the 
oars, and then ropes bemg suddenly attached, 1s 
hauled over wooden ways, «.cndered slippery by a 
peculiar greasy substance, and launched im the hidden 
lake. This feat has been frequently accomplished 
On one occasion, a Spanish cruzer found on the 
beach of a barren island a wreck, and some Dyak 
sailors, who said they had been plundered of all they 
possessed, and only escaped slavery by the appear- 
ance of the European sail, when the Ilannun prahu 
which had attacked them, suddenly made off in the 
direction of the Great Bay. 

The Spaniard resolved to pursue the pirate, and 
soon saw him bearing rapidly away, with his broad sail 
extended, and his sixty oars mm motion, steermg to- 
wards Ilannun. All the canvass was spread, and a swift 
pursuit commenced The buccaneer evidently lost 
ground, and the Spaniaid was congratulating himself 
on the prospect of a pnze, when lo and behold! the 
prahu, traversing the waters of the bay, ran headlong 
towards the shore , the yungle opened to receive her, 
and she vanished among thc bushes. Of course, the 
Cathohe crew, not accustomed to the piracy of those 
seas, wrote the affair down as a muracle , but the next 
moment, a storm of round shot and grape, bursting 
from concealed batteries among the mangroves, con- 
vinced them that some enemy of a most practical 
nature was ensconced behind; so the captain put his 
vessel about, and made off, not doubting what sort of 
ordnance the devil c&n use. 

No traveller has ever seen the economy of the 
Illannun City of the Lake; but from the accounts of 
prisoners who have escaped, 1 appears a place of 
most extraordinary aspect. In the centre of the vast 
sheet of water, the vessels of war are moored 1n for- 
midable ranks, with their lofty double decks, their 
strange contrivances for sailing, and their bulwarks 
bristling with small guns. When required for service, 
the prahus are equipped and stored, and when the 
fighting men in their scarlet attire have taken their 
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stand on the upper deck, are rowed to the shore of the 
lake,and dragged upwards on the tramway, over winch, 
impelled by numerous hands, they glide mto the sca. 
Around the margin of the water are arranged the old 
vessels, which are unfit for war, and these form the 
habitations of that part of the community which rests 
at home while the others are abroad im quest of 
plunder. The Tllannuns possess considerable wealth, 
and enjoy much comfort in their secluded abode They 
extend their depredations through the length and 
breadth of the Archipelago, robbing, murdering, cap- 
turing ships and slaves, and, not even confimng 
their attacks to native craft, frequently assault the 
European flag, and sometimes with success, 

Next m power and atrocity to these are the Bala- 
mm, mhabiting the island whence they derive their 
name, which 1s merely a ring of land enclosing a lake, 
screened fiom observation, like the Bay of Iannun, 
by dense growths of mangrove Instead of artificial 
escapes, however, these pirates use a narrow channel, so 
bristled with stakes, that only one vessel can pass at a 
time, and that only when steered bya pilot so intimately 
acquaimted with the passage, as to keep the keel 
exactly m the centre. Thus the Spanish cruises 
almost always fal to effect an entrance, and even did 
they by chance succeed, batteries, mounting more 
than a hundred guns, which point directly on the spot, 
would probably sink them without difficulty At 
certain seasous, however, the whole of the men fit to 
carry arms, embark in their war prahus, aud depart on 
a plundering cruise, leaving the defenee of their 
stronghold to nature, accident, old men, women, and 
cripples. On onc occasion, wher Balanim was thus 
deserted, two Spanish vessels actually passed the 
channel, and entered the lagoon, but the heioes felt 
then ardour damped by the aspect of the pirate city 
on the lake, and effected nothing but—a precipitate 
retreat. 

The Sarebas and Sakarans—ferocious buccaneers 
of Bornco, whom some sympathetic gentlemen persist 
in styling simple and innocent—with other tribes and 
races, of whom an enumeration would excced our 
limits, swell the numbers of the vast pirate population 
of the Indian Archipelago. Some dwell m enormous 
buildings on the banks of rivers, where they spend 
one portion of the year in retirement, living m luxury 
on the fruits of plunder, and then leaving their haunts 
to pillage and massacre wherever the weakness or 
wealth of the trader 1s suilicient to tempt or encourage 
their attacks. Others live in clustered huts amid the 
jungle on the beach, others imhabit small, remote 
islands; and others, building large towns at the 
mouths of rivers, defied, until recently, every force 
brought against them. They placed whole coasts in a 
state of complete blockade, they intercepted the 
merchant on the high seas; and many branches of 
commerce were completely destroyed by their ravages. 
To detail, however, all the features of the system, 
would require more space than we can now bestow on 
the subject, and to describe 1t imperfectly would be of 
little use. Perhaps, therefore, the reader will be in- 
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terested by a few anecdotes, incidents and adventures, 
illustrating the simple mnocence of the pirates in 
the Indian Archipelago Some of these have already 
been told in other quarters, but some we derive from 
private sources. They may be related at random. 
Raja Raga, a distinguished pirate chief, was accus- 
tomed, some years ago, to devastate the coast of Java, 
and once attacked a large English bng, with two Eu- 
ropeans and thirty Jafans on board, and captured 
it Emboldened by this success, he sailed towards 
Celebes, and, when within one day’s sea-journey of 
Macassar, saw a huge square-rngged vessel slowly 
stecrmg away She appeared some leviathan mer- 
chantman. Not a sign of martial purpose appeared , 
not a gun, not even a swivel could be seen, and she 
secmed desirous of escapmg to Singapore. lated 
by the prospect of so grand a prize, Raja Raga loaded 
all his cannons and small arms, ordered his crew, to 
make ready, and steered close beneath the shodow of 
the strange stip A shower of balls was poured w, 
and the pirate prepared to board. But the next 
moment a sight presented itself at which his heart 
must have sickened. Along the whole length of the 
disguised man-of-war a double line of ports slowly 
opened, and the muzzles of her ponderous guns pro- 
truded with fearful significance <A tremendous volley 
burst from the side of the English vessel, and she 
sailed on her way alonc,—for the pirate prahu was at 
the bottom of the sea, leaving only on the surface a 
few fragments of wreck, and two or three of her 
erew, who were picked up by some humane fisherman 
This 15 a commentary on the assertion made by ce1tam 
statesmen, that the freebooters uever attack square- 
ugeed ships They do attack them; and vessels 
sulmge under Dutch, Spanish, American—ay, and 
ILnglish flags, have been the prizes of their boldness. 
Most readers have heard of the sea-gipsies of the 
Indian Archipelago. Thew amnocent and primitiye 
life has been the fertile theme of fable. In their little 
wlite-saled barques they used to skim over the placid 
waters of nanow and sheltered scas, subsisting on 
fish, fruits, roots, and grams, and passing their time 
m merry voyages through those sunny waters, with 
songs and music, making sweet melody in every spot 
they visited But they have now been almost wholly 
scattered or destroyed The pirates, attacking their 
defenceless ficets, have slaughtered the men, and 
borne the women and children into slavery; so that 
now only a few solitary familics—and those degraded 
from their onginal innocence—maintain the memory 
of the mpsy race. The tribes of the Archipelago 
have preserved many of their adventures in the un- 
wnitten records of tradition There was once, they 
say, a chief of the sca-gipsies, who sailed from place 
to place with more than a hundred boats. One night 
this fleet anchored in a pleasant creek, overhung with 
a drapery of foliage, and ht up by the moon, where 
the barques were arranged in regular order to pass 
the mght Fires were kindled on deck, and soon the 
whole scene was ulumined by their flames; while the 
gipsies, after preparing and partaking of a simple 
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iittal, sat down to sing and play on their rnde instra- 
ments of music So the time was spent until midmght, 
when most of them, wearied by the fatigues of the 
day, had gradually withdrawn from the convivial 
groups, and sought rest in the arms of sleep At 
length only two young men were left sitting by the 
fire, and these, being sleepless, descended on the land, 
and sought among the jungle for fruits, as the moon- 
hight fell brilliantly on the whole landscape. Sud- 
denly a wild shrill cry sounded along the shore ; 
hundreds of dark forms were seen tumultuonsly 
hurrying down the surrounding slopes, and a multi- 
tude of large, cumbrous prahus bore up to the entrance 
of the creek ; while gongs, tattawas, and drums main- 
tained a hoarse concert of martial tones, to ammate 
the warriors to their task Thesc were the pirates of 
Mambakut, who had left ther river on a kidnappmg 
cruise, and fallen in with the gipsies, directed by the 
light of the fires, and the sounds of merriment. The 
atartled sleepers sprang from their slumbers, rushed 
,t6 seize their arms, but fell by scores before they 
khew the nature and number of their enemies. But 
‘the young men on shore jomed fiercely in the fray, 
which lasted until dawn, when the gipsies were all 
captured, slaughtered, or so maimed that they were 
helpless. Then the pirates embarked with their 
captives, gave the coup de grace to those who were 
dangerously wounded, and went icjoicing on their 
way. The two young men, however, escaped, and 
joined a flect of “Bugis merchants, near Kylie, in 
Celebes Assisted by some of the Kot: traders, they 
pursued the buccaneering fleet, came up with it at 
the entrance of the mver Mambakut, m Borneo, and 
fought a battle, in which thcy remained victors. But 
the gipsy chief, with his tribe scattercd, his wife 
killed, and most of his friends dead, abandoned the 
simple life wluch his forefathers had led for years, 
and, not long after, was himself in command of a 
buccaneering squadron, revenging on the peaceful 
traders of the Archipelago the wrongs he had suffered 
from the pirates of the Mambakut Tilus relation 
illustrates the corrupting influence of the freebooting 
system on the populations of the Archipelago It 1s 
a fact placed beyond doubt by experience, that nume- 
rous tribes, formerly addicted to the pacific pursuits 
of commerce, have taken to piracy, when, unable to 
trade in peace, they have found theniselves without 
other means of subsistence Several clucfs of large 
communities have declared that they preferred traffic 
to plunder; but that the only way to be secure from 
pillage was to unite m the brotherhood of robbers 
The atrocities committed by the Sarebas and Saka- 
ran pirates are equal in feroc.ty, uf not in extent, to 
those of any class among the Indian pirates. Any 
traveller that sails up the Kaluka nver in Borneo may 


observe the speaking evidence of their harmless inno | 


cence. The nver rolls its broad current between 
banks once beafitiful and fertile, now red with blood, 
and black with ashes. Wasted fields alternate along 
its course with forests of the sago palm, wlule gardens 
and plantations lie in neglected laxuriance, without a 
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soul to tend them; at intervals, the charred skeleton 
ruins of burnt towns mark the scenes of former pro- 
sperity. The shores of this stream were once peopled 
by peaceful and industrious tmbes, who annually col- 
lected the produce of their soils, floated it down over 
the waters to the sea, and delivered it there to the 
charge of the traders bound for Smgapore. These 
transported 11 to that settlement, and there exchanging 
it for articles of Enghsh or Indian manufacture, bore 
back to the tribes of the Kaluka the well-earned price 
of their industry But the Sarebas and Sakaran 
pirates, witnessing the flourishing condition of those 
communities, attacked them by sea and land, and 
enforced a heavy tribute This was frequently re- 
peated during a long period, until at length the 
Kaluka people, robbed of their gains, and dispinted 
by frequent pillage, abandoned their lands, and fled 
ere the next visit of the freebooters, who satiated 
their feromty by the destruction of all the towns, 
villages, and plantations. The sago and cocoa groves 
were left, but their riches decay with every season, as 
none dare come to collect the frmt At ths day, 
therefore, the banks of the river present the melan- 
choly spectacle of an abandoned region, once fertile, 
and the home of a happy population, now desolated 
by the irruptions of “meek and harmless natives ” 
Probably the Kaluka tribes have at length themsclves 
turned pirates. 

Onc profitable branch of the pirate traffic ilus- 
trates a singular feature m the civilization of those 
regions. ‘The Chmese emigrate in great numbers 
from the Cclestial Empire, and settle among the 
Indian Islands, especially at Singapore, where their 
national talent for cheating 1s offered a wide scope 
They erect for themselves comfortable habitations, 
and amass large fortunes At first they usually came 
with the idea of returning to their own country, but 
gradually settled down as colonists in their snug 
homes, with their money-bags and opium pipes. But 
with a Chinaman at Singapore, as with all other men 
in any other part of the world, a good house, a full 
purse, and a pleasant pipe, cannot compensate for one 
deprivation—a wife. So, at least, these settlers 
thought, and revolved in their minds how the loss 
was to be supplied We all know the ngorous laws 
of China on this subject No woman 1s allowed, under 
any circumstances, to emigrate; and the edicts of the 
barbarian despot are sufficiently mgorously enforced, 
so that a case of elopement is unheard of. The 
merchants, mdeed, say that should such an event 
occur, the friends of the frisky lady, if they were not 
put to death, would be compelled to pay an amount 
of what is mgeniously called hush-money, that would 
run arich man. Consequently the damsels of China, 
though they elope from their parents,—and sometimes 
from their husbands,—among themselves, never quit 
the sol of ther birth, and the Singapore colonists 
must look elsewhere for wives. But the ready wit of 
a Celestial, assisted by the elastic conscience of a 
Malay, has obviated the difficulig® The respectable 
Chinese merchants of Singapore entered into a& 
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convention with the pirates to take annually so 
many score of youthful maidens, at a fixed price, 
to be educated as their future wives The kid- 
napping of these children, therefore, 1s carried on 
to a great extent along the coasts of the larger 
islands, and among the httle groups near the Anambas 
and Natunas. ‘The damsels of the Indian Isles 
are also in request at Sulu, at the courts of all 
the petty chiefs, and, probably, in the Dutch towns 
When, therefore, a pirate-fleet puts to sea from any 
island, one of the chief purposes of its equipment 1s 
the capture of slaves. With some communities, 
mdeed,—the Illannuns among them,—it 1s a rule to 
take only pnsoners, gold, silver, gums, spices, and 
such other costly merchandise as 1s easy to transport 
and difficult to identify. With those of Borneo, 
however, when the recent operations took placr, our 
countrymen discovered in some of the towns English 
anchors, guns, barrels of powder,—some marked with 
the broad arrow, as government property,—with an 
immense quantity of other cumbrous and heavy stores, 
evidently the plunder of European ships A little girl, 
probably English or German, has been found and placed 
in charge of a mussionary at Sarawak She is too 
young to tell her tale, but doubtless 1¢ 1s singular and 
strange Perhaps her parents have been murdered , 
perhaps they still sorrow for her loss, and hope for 
her recovery Where they are, and how long the 
child may have heen a forced rover with pirates, 1s a 
mystery. 

The deseription of a pirate cruise may illustrate 
the formidable features of the system, and we give it 
as collected from the formation supplied by recent 
writers on the spot We may supposc a large ilect, 
similar to that lately destroyed by Sir James Brooke, 
to be collected on the coast of Borneo Messages 
are despatched to the chefs of the allied tribes to 
prepare their prahus, their arms, and their warnors 
The large vessels are usually kept n creeks, near the 
mouths of nvers, under the guardianship of a town 
or village, embosomed amid masses of jungle and forest, 
and defended by booms and stakes The dwellers on 
the most distant banks of the streams are summoned by 
messengers. They muster their forces, and embark 
in canoes Should their course lead them past any 
powerful communities mimical to them, they case 
their paddles in soft bark, and, putting themselves in 
motion at sunset, drop down the river by night No 
dip, no word, no other sound breaks the stillness 
One by one the little boats are impelled along, swiftly 
but noiselessly. Avoiding the open waters, they creep 
under the shadow of the woody banks, and at 
break of dawn screen themselves m the jungle 
Monkeys, wild hogs, and serpents, form during these 
few days their simple food, and are killed with 
poisoned darts blown through swmpitans, or hollow 
reeds Occasionally even these supphies fail, and, as 
there is no room in the canoes for provisions, want is 
severely felt. Among the pirates of the Koti river, 
the chiefs have Yeen known on such emergencies to 
cat off the head of a man, hang it up athong the 
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trophies of the tribe, and eat his flesh. If by the 
way a small hamlet is discovered at a safe distance 
from any powerful settlement, it is attacked by night, 
wrapped in flames, and desolated by these flerce but 
stealthy marauders. 

Reaching the point of rendezvous, the freebooters 
throw off concealment, rush on board the prahus, sound 
their martial instruments, hoist flags, and fire guns m 
anticipationof triumph Thenthesquadronisunmoored, 
and, one after the other, the prahus put to sea, proceed- 
lng to Jom the great ficet at some appointed place of ren- 
dezyous. ‘Thus a formidable armada is collected, which 
takes its departure, and seldom separates until scenes 
of death and devastation have taken place, on which 
none can dwell without a shudder For us, indeed, 
in the security of our island, amid peace, civilization, 
and Christianity, this piracy has its features of terror. 
Perhaps many of those who view this sketch may 
dwell in lonely places, where they are sometimes 
visited by fear of the midnight burglar Sitting in 
the silent house at mght, they may think of dangers 
from robbery and murder Perhaps a rustic, a creak, 
& footstep may break the stillness, and the blackened 
face of some huge villain may peer im at a door or 
window On such occasions they know ther own 
thoughts better than we can describe them, and if so, 
what a miserfble state of existence must be that of 
the simple tribe of fishermen, m constant dread of 


pirates! The hamlet stands on the shore, peaceful, 
defenceless, aud exposed to all attacks The vil- 
lagers are harmless, mmocent, industrious They do 


wrong to noue, and deserve no nyury from others 
But when the day dawns they know not whether the 
sun may not sct on a smoking pile of ruins ; and when 
the evenmg closes whether it may not rise on a little 
wilderness, wherethe blackened remnantsof their dwell- 
ings, dead bodies of men, women, and children, the 
humble wealth of the tribe strewn about, betoken the 
visit of a pirate flect, while those who have escaped 
the massacre have been hurried into hopeless slavery. 

From such dangers Sir James Brooke, aided by 
our brave countrymen in the naval service, 1s seeking 
to deliver the innocent tribes of the Archipelago, and, 
while he has their thousand blessings on lis head, he 
will despise the slanders of a few jealous encmies. 
The opinion of the Enghsh nation 1s with him, and 
this, with the grateful attachment of the peaceful 
islanders, will be his support against the altacks of a 
handful of pseudo-humanitanans, ignorant, as they 
are of the real facts of the case. 

The fleet sails out to sea Jt presents 8 splendid 
spectacle. Perhaps a hundred and forty war prahus of 
large size and powerfully armed, with more than two 
thousand men on board, are arrayed and equipped for 
plunder The vessels are of various builds, some with 
lofty decks, crowded with warriors in bright scarlet 
attire, profusely accoutred with flashmg arms; some 
broad, cumbrous sea-carniages; some, graceful, taper- 
ing vessels, adorned at the lofty pointed prows with 
plumes, as it were, of the palmetto palm-leaf ; while the 
buccaneers themselves, vanously clad with a diversity 
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of weapons, throng the decks. Below, ranged in banks, 
as in the galleys of classic times, on Salamis, the 
oarsmen ply their labour, and impel the barques along 
The ficct sails for its first destination. If this be a 
town or village—generally built on the shores of a bay 
—on the coast, the vessels are ranged along the outer 
waters, wlnle a few are detached to the attack. If 
the enemy be weak, the assault is made by day, when 
the pirates crowd to the shoe, land, surround the 
place, fling brands among the houses, and killing the 
old, the weak, the maimed, and the uscless, with all 
who resist, make captives of the rest These are 
bound and taken on board. In casc of an over- 
whelming attack from an English vessel, or mval 
pirate, or a powerful trading chief, they slaughter the 
women thus taken, cutting off then heads, and gashing 
them from shoulder to heel with ferocious cruelly 
This occurred in the late conflict The puratical 
Malay 1s so bloodtlursty, that in the last hour of his 
hfe he will satiate his hornd appctite on a defenceless 
victim in revenge for the punishment mflicted by a 
superior cacmy Injured lamhs! 

Perhaps the next object of the expedition will be 
the communitics on the bank of some mver hke the 
Kaluka. Then the pirate flect, extending itself in a 
long lime, boldly dashes along, the first prahu enters 
the stream with flags displayed, music sounding, and 
shouts cchomg back from the banks Sometimes a 
flect of equal powe: 1s encountered by the way, when 


a fmendly batter m the profits of plundei takes ; 


place One after the other the vessels push up the 
stream ; a brilliant, lengthened, strange array, leaving 
on both sides tracks of plunder, collecting heads for 
trophies, and merchandise for booty. On the return 
voyage, any village that may have escaped 1s ransacked, 
and when the freebooters again emeige on the sea, the 
liver 1olls through a melancholy waste, deserted, 
blood-stamed, and desolate A new infliction has 
fallen on the peaccful tribes , a new triumph 1s added 
to the bloody 1ecords of pirate history; and the civilized 
friends of the system have new facts to add to their 
accouuts of the simple mnocence of the Borneo 
buccaneers. 

But it 1s the mght attack that 1s most fearful A 
body of pirates, landing after sunset, on the shores of 
some thinly peopled piovmee, conceal themselves 
until all the population has sunk m slumber. The 
nght in those regions is beautiful beyond fancy 
The stars are large and lustrous, the moon’s broad, 
bright face, silvers the wood and the water with her 
smiles, and the soft wimds, sighing among the forests, 
Jull all nature to sleep. Some doomed village hes in 
the repose of a sequestered glade, in the depth of a 
shady wilderness. The tribe, havmg enjoyed the 
evening .repast, with the song, the music and the 
dances which are hereditary with those savages, as 
wisdom 1s with our peers, is scattered m groups 1n 
the long building, elevated on posts, which forms the 
dwellmg of the whole community. The Dyak has 


retired to thé comfort of the hollow tree, suspended 
against jee wall, that serves as his couch. Covered 
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over with a fine mat, he sleeps, {and dreams of 
Sabyan—the happy hunting-ground of the Indian 
Islander. The fire, which 1s never allowed to expire, 
smoulders, and emits only a dull red glow that 
lightens through the dusky room. Now and then a 
form rises from one of the coffin-shaped receptacles 
along the wall, and a Dyak comes forth to blow up 
the embers and warm himself. 

Meanwhile, the scene without is still more wild 
and strange Encircling the village, but concealed in 
the gloom of the jungle, the pirate host has spread 
itself around, strongly guarding every path, and pre- 
paring to celebrate with the din of triumph thie fiery 
and bloody sacrifice. Now they he silent and motion- 
less grasping their arms, and awaiting the signal of 
assault. The village has relapsed into utter stillness. 
Nothmg but the low whisper of the wind, and the 
ripple of the neghbourmg river, can be heard. Then 
one craftyrobber, drawing the ready kindled brand from 
its concealment behind a bush, crawls with stealthy 
steps towards the building, and dexterously throws 
the hghted billet on the roof of thick Atap thatch— 
combustible as straw Others follow Ins example, 
and soon, from several portions of the structure, rise 
small light flames, that creep upwards and spread 
with a low hissing sound, until, communicating with 
the timbers and the walls, they jom each other, and 
the whole edifice bursts into a blaze that shines far and 
wide’ over the forest, with a roar that calls up its 
inmates—too late for safety The pirates now, with 
yells and shouts, rush forward, and as the startled 
wretches leap madly from the raised platform on which 
the dwelling is elevated, seize or cut them down 
without mercy or remorse There 1s little struggle 
The buccaneers enjoy an casy triumph, and before 
dawn the village 1s level with the earth ; its site 1s a 
black spot, strewn with the headless and mangled dead , 
the captives are in the puate-prahus, and the pirates 
themselves are agai on their bloody track, to earn 
new trophies and new wealth, by new atrocities and 
new destruction of life Thus are the peaceful 
islanders immolated at the shrine of that gigantic 
system whose savage votaries may find somethmg to 
plead in excuse, m the truth, that they are encouraged 
by writers and orators in civihzed and Christian lands 
In picturng the outhme of these scenes, whose minute 
details are 100 horrid to describe, we merely sketch 
incidents as common m Borneo, as lughway robbenes 
were once on Hounslow Heath. 

In those portions subject to Sir James Brooke, 
the system has been ended, and the peaceful tnbes 
bless him for 1t , but in other districts 1¢ contmues 
with little abated wgour, while the pirate-powers 
lately defeated have sent ambassadors to promise 
that they will never again equip puiratical fleets: a 
sufficient answer to those gentlemen who have had the 
temerity to describe them as imnocent and simple 
traders. They should have mstructed their protegées 
to plead, Not guilty, since the accused, conscious of 
injured and maligned mnocence, seldom acknowledge 
their crimes, profess repentance, and vow amendment, 
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Our readers have probably already heard the account 
of the destraction of Palo, a village of houses erected 
on posts forty feet in height. The Kanowit people— 
allies of the Sarebas and Sakaran pirates—required 
the mhabitants to join them in a plundering cruise. 
They refused, and in revenge, the freebooters marched 
by mght to their dwellings, crept along the ground 
under shelter of huge sluelds, hacked away the lofty 
wooden pillars, and retinng just as the buildmgs 
tottered to their fall, enjoyed a massacre of the 
maimed and helpless, who lay struggling among the 
rus. All they could capture ahve and uninjured, 
they carned away as slaves 

To acquire an idea of the 1mperial manner in which 
the pirates carry on their depredations, it may be 
inéntioned, that in 1834 the Illannuns descended on 
an island near the Straits of Rhio, and swept off the 
whole population toa man, whule, ten years later, 
Shenff Hausman, a noted buccaneer, equipped a fleet 
of two hundred war-prahus, and committed such 
havoc that whole coasts were deserted by their pcace- 
ful populations, and scores of merchant vessels were 
prevented from carrymg on their usual trade. The 
injury thus done to commerce 1s beyond calculation, 
and until the recent active operations the system, so 
far from declining, was in a rapid growth In 1843, 
indeed, the Dutch war-ships off the Java shores were 
repeatedly attacked and worsted, while the armed 
vessel stationed at Ternate 1s hailed with mock com- 
phments by the sarcastic rovers, who make every 
demonstration of contempt as they sal by English 
vessels disappear, and are never heard of. Their 
crews vanish, and no record of them 1s ever found, 
unless, as in recent cases, on the attack of some 
pirate town, an anchor, a cask, a bale of merchandise, 
a parcel of woman’s apparel, or, as already noticed, 
a fair-skinned child, with blue eyes and bright locks, 
is found, as the memento of some [carful disaster 

Doubtless, the whole country 1s well acquamted 
with the details of the recent conflict, but from a 
private letter from an eyewitness, which was published 
in the United Service Magazine, 1b will be noticed 
that the pirates actually fired the first shot, and main- 
tained their furrous and incessant volleys for five or 
six hours. That they failed in committing slaughter 
was, therefore, the fault of ther bad gunnery, not 
the result of their harmless mnocence But we need 
not msist on these pomts Our readers, we feel 
assured, have no connexion with that small cabal of 
pseudo-philanthropists whose sympathies are all for 
the thousands of bloodthirsty Malays, Ilannuns, and 
Balanini pirates that prey on the millions of peaceful, 
trade-loving natives. 

Every work, by every author, published within 
many years, corroborates the view we take, and while 
so many authorities combine to show the necessity 
for destroying this system, the Bntish public will not 
be deluded by the misrepresentations of ignorant 
economists, who take part with the shedders of blood 
against the harmless and the peaceful. But the natives 
by myriads bless England for her assistance. Peace 
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and prosperity follow the operations of our country- 
men, and the gratitude of those races will be thar 
ample reward. ‘“ The Dyak knows—the whole world 
knows, that the white man x¢ a friend of the Dyak,” 
1s an expression which has passed into a proverb, a 
household word, by a thousand happy hearths, once 
mn constant danger of desolation by pirates, now 
secure under the shadow of British power Therefore, 
we repeat, in spite of the enmity of a elsque of 
ignorant babblers, let Sir James Brooke pursue the 

urse he has commenced, and while his name is 
blessed by millions of the Indian Islanders, he will 
find it no less respected by the sensible, the unpre- 
judiced, and the humane Enghsh pubhe. 


GARLANDS AND THEIR USES. 
BY MRS, WHITE. 


Tn adoption of flowers as ornaments is, probably, 
as old as the history of Paradise, where they first 
blossomed, and where we could imagine Eve, with the 
sinless love of beauty which prompts the same action 
mm imocent childhood, weaving them 1m her hair, 
beside her shadow, glassed 1n some stall pool of that 
river that went out of Eden to water it In later 
days, their ever-rcjoicing looks made them the natural 
accompaniments of triumph and gladness, while their 
innocence and fragrance rendered them, with as beau- 
tiful a propriety, the peace-offermgs of welcome and 
good-will Of all these uses we have evidences old as 
Scripture history; and 1t was doubtless from the ancient 
Hebrews that the Persians borrowed their fondness 
for floral adornment, just as the Greeks, with their 
quick sense of the beautiful, carried the taste (a fair 
spoil for war') home to the Athenian cities, whence 
it diftused itself to Rome, and, m the course of time, 
became transplanted wherever her conquering cohorts 
or hercolonies appeared. The poctical exclamation 
of Solomon, so lnghly Anacreontic, without its con- 
teat,—" Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds before 
they be withered, and let no flower of the spring pass 
by us !”—alludes to the custom of wearing garlands 
as distinctly as docs Horace in his charming ode, 
where, affecting to scorn the grandeur of a Persian 
feast, and the ecffemmacy of flowery chaplets, he 
confesses to displaying a wreath of myrtle at his 
bachelor-board. Not less illustratave of ther charmed 
uses in those early days is that graphic passage in the 
apocryphal Book of Judith, which describes the terri- 
fied mhabitants of Ascalon and the sea-coast, when 
the armics of the Assyrian swept the plain of Damascus, 
in the “time of wheat harvest,” with fire and sword, 
sending out ambassadors to Holofernes, captain of the 
king’s host, and receiving him with garlands instead 
of a flag of truce ,—precisely the picture which Forbes 
gives us, in lus “ Onental Memoir,” of the reception 
of travellers in the hospitable province of Guzeret, 
where the stranger 1s not only offered all the simple 
necessaries of Eastern life, but the women and chil- 
dren come forth to meet, him at the entrance of the 
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village, and present him with wreaths of flowers. 
How curiously corroborative of the fidelity of Biblical 
description, and the slow change of customs in the 
East! for Holofernes received hus garlands 1n the fifth 
age of the world, and Forbes his expenences but a 
few short years back. 

Theophrastus, who wrote a great deal about flowers, 
has left a list of those used by the Greeks in their 
decorations, which gives, almost verbatim, the inventory 
of an Enghsh cottage garden, wanting its lavender, 
pinks, rockets, and carnations. They had their roses, 
violets, gilly-flowers, and white liles, with larkspur, 
hyacinths, Ins and Narcissus,—‘“ an odorous chaplet 
of sweet summer buds,” but fewin number With 
these the banquet was adorned, the bride dressed, 
and the corsc laid in the prave; for we read, that 
when the family of Pericles were one by one penshing 
of the plague, he, who had hitherto supported his 
bereavement with uncommon fortitude, gave way at 
the funeral of his /as¢t child; and, while placng 
(according to the custom of the country) a garland 
of flowers on the head of the corpse, broke forth 
ito loud lamentations and a torrent of tears Who 
does not feel the pathos of this incident, and imagine 
the anguish of the desolated father, crowning hus last- 
born for the grave? In Italy, they still weave 
the pale blue blossoms of the periwmkle, which has 
there the sorrowful name of the death-flower, ito 
wreaths for their dead infants,—u custom, probably, 
as old as the palmy days of Rome, when the passion 
for floral decorations was at its height, and laws 
became necessary to restrain 1t 

It 1s a curious fact in the Instory of flowers, that a 
parallel circumstance has occurred in modern tunes, 
and that, during the prevalence of the tulip mama m 
Holland, sumptuary restrictions had to be resorted to 
to prevent persons ruinme themselves in their absurd 
competition to possess them. Amongst the Greeks 
and Romans the manufacturmg of natural wreaths 
must have been as distinct an occupation as the 
making of artificial ones with us, and a far more gene- 
rally encouraged one, since a garland was not then a 
matter of taste, but of fashion, and each circumstance 
required 1t8 own. How exquisite must have been 
the taste of these arftsfes we may mfer from the de- 
scription of a few of their wreaths, and the circum- 
stance that painters occasionally copied them as 
models What a delicate image, for instance, 1s that 
of a Greek bride !—white hhes interwoven with ears 
of corn—how chastely elegant, and how proprietous ! 
White lilies—in after times dedicated to the Virgin— 
were at this period sacred to Venus; while the corn 
in the ear must have implied the same symbolical 
meaning as the: priest scattering its grains over the 
head of the bride. Our autumn wreaths of corn- 
poppy and barley, or beatded wheat, without the 
‘“‘Zinets” and ox-daisies, which are sometimes added 
to them, are identical with those used at the sacred 
rites of Ceres; and, strange to say, the cererhony and 
the wreaths are not yet wholly exploded, but survive 
remnants of Gothic usages; gathered from old 
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Rome—in some of the most seeladed German valleys. 
Only two years since a fmend, describmg the bring- 
ing home of harvest at Ingelfingen, a village of 
Wurtemburg, writes thus -—‘ To-day the first of the 
rye was brought home; and 1 wish you could have 
seen the pretty ceremony im consequence. The 
clergyman, schoolmasters, and children (the gurls all 
dressed in white, with garlands of corn flowers on their 
heads, ) met the van on the bridge outside the gate, and 
entered the town smging—and you cannot imagine 
anything more touchingly imposing, than the appear- 
ance of the procession as it emerged from under the 
old archway into the open sunshme; the oxen, with 
festoons of flowers binding their horns—and the wain 
oscillating under its golden freight, and wreathed 
with autumn chaplets—while two young girls, who 
had been helping to reap, walked belund, with ther 
hair bound with wreaths, each carrying a sheaf in her 
hand. They came to a stand still in the middle of the 
street, and sang a hymn under our windows; and 
when the waggon reached the granary, all the people 
turned into the church to give thanks for the first 
fruits of the abundant harvest.” ‘ 

Can anything be more simply beautiful than the 
images in this written picture? A procession of Ceres 
in the eightcenth century christianzed, 1f 1 may so 
express 1t The pastor leading the solemnity, like a 
pest of old—the white-robed children—the waving 
shcaves—thcoxen (those scriptural helps to husbandry) 
with strings of flowers on their patient brows—the 
garlands themselves—offermgs from the breast of 
Tellus to the God of all creation! It1s lke a bit of 
antique bas-relief unbumed from the gardens of old 
Rome There was at Comnth a religious festival, m 
honour of what divinity I quite forget, at which the 
boys who preceded the goddess—the Pagan types of 

‘atholic Acolytes—wore white vestures, and garlands 
of blue hyacinths on their heads At funeral cere- 
monies, wreaths of yellow daffodils were used. They 
were sacred (for every flower was dedicated to the 
gods) to Proserpme, and were significant of sleep. 
Shakspeaie with classical propriety, makes if one of 
the scattered garlands she “ let fall from Dis’s waggon.” 
And it served the purpose of afloral chloroform with old 
1erbahsts, numbing the smews, and causing drowsiness 

One wonders, when reading of the profusion in 
which flowers were used, where they could all have 
come from. ‘The environs of cities m those days, 
but of Rome especially,—where, as luxury increased, 
the demand for them became excessive—must have 
been a recurrimg scene of rosaries and gardens—fields 
upon fields of hyacmths, acres upon acres of white 
lihes, with groves of evergreens, and meadows of 
asphodelus, and those “eyes of heaven,” as the 
Egyptians called the Iris—equalling, if not excelling, 
the flowery plams in the vicmity of Haarlem. Every 
ceremony, religious, civic, or festal, had its garland ; 
while love, then as now, spoke the language of flowers, 
and made some local Glycera’ its interpreter Wherever 


(1) The mistress of the | esac Pausiai, celebrated for her taste 
and ingenuity, in making Sower wreaths. 
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festivities or rejoi were held, garlands were 
hung upon the gates, the walls of banqueting rooms 
were adorned with them, and by their presence at the 
feast they refined the gross pleasures of the table. 
Certain odours were said to refresh the spirits and 
facilitate the functions of the brain,—hints that were 
not lost upon the et/s of a party when making choice 
of their gariands,—while the goxrmands (and that such 
existed mn Rome, out of the imperial circle, who can 
doubt °) knew well where to find those that had the 
quality of arousing a faintmg appetite. The morbid 
man might, perhaps, come crowned with the fringy 
gtecn leaves and white-rayed flowers of artemisia or 
mugwort, which, Phny tells us, preserved those who 
wore it from hurtful medicine and evil beasts, but that 
they should not be merry ;—whuile the lover of temper- 
ance might counteract the strategy of the bacchanahans, 
by twinmg his roses with an ivy wreath, between 
which plant and wine there cxusted, according to Cato, 
a very great antipathy. Rosemary was supposed to be 
a strengthener of the memory; and testy, disputatious 
old gentlemen, possibly prepared themselves by adopt- 
ing it, while the exgsisites chose their wreaths accord- 
ing to their complexions, and revelled through the 
whole catalogue of floral colours 

As luxury 1s, in point of fact, the opposite of content 
—never satisfied with what nature freely offers, but 
valuing things chiefly for the difficulty and high price 
at which they are attauned,—the Romans prized flowers 
most, as vegetables are prized at Covent Garden, when 
out of season, and we hear of Nero eapending the 
almost incredible sum of 30,000/ on roses for a single 
supper It was an occasional capnice of this delicate 
monster, to have a shower of them poured over him 
while he feasted,—a piece of recherché extravagance, 
which throws Cleopatra’s banquet chamber, stres ed 
to the depth of acubit with their petals, quite in the 
shade, but Helogabalus surpassed them both; and, 
not contented with the flowery carpet of the Egyptian | 
queen, or the fragrant bath of the imperial player, 
caused an apartment to be half filled with them, and 
amused himself by smothering his courtiers amongst 
them Horace speaks of beds of roses; which accuunts 
for the Sybarite’s complamt of the crumpled Icaf, and 
Cicero reproaches Verres for having mude the tour of 
Sicily im a litter, seated on roses, and festooned with 
flowers Amongst the ancient Jews, houses were 
decked at Easter with wreaths of roses, and “ feasts 
of roses,”—the probable type of the Roman Floralia, 
vestiges of which survive with tus wherever village 
children still bear about the May-day garland,—were 
amongét the most gorgeotis of the Persian festivals 
The constant presence of these flowers at the banquets 
of the Romans eventually rendered the rose symbolical 
of secrecy ; because it was a law of social honour, that 
whatever was said beneath these festive chaplets went 
not beyond the walls they decorated A rose was 
anciently sculptured ovet the doors of the sacnsty in 
Catholic thurches; and hence came the term “ end 
rosa.” As the beauty and odour of this flower in 
Pagan times, caused it to be dedicated to Venus, it 
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afterwards reverted to the Virgin, and in eoclesiastical 
architecture we find an ornament composed of the 
wild single species “ rosea eglanfersa,” such as appears 
in the borderings of the Cathedral de Notre DAme of 
Amiens, especially dedicated to the blessed Marsa, 
whose chapels are ever redolent of rosy offerings, 
and her image generally adorned with them. In 
almost every country flowers have formed the fitting 
ornaments of bndes, and hlies, with spotless corollas, 
and golden tonguces—white roses—the fragrant jas- 
mine, and the orange blossom, have been the favourite 
materials for them. 

A vervain hat is sometimes presented to brides in 
Germany, where the behef in the influences of this 
plant, if not virtually felt, exists in shadows There 
the peasants still gather it, and hang it in the sheds, 
to protect their cattle from witehcraft,—a notion not 
yet quite extinguished in the remoter parts of England, 
any more than in Ireland and the Highlands No one 
who sees this simply elegant little plant by the way- 
side, with its dark green branching stems, and slender 
spikes of purplish or blue-grey blossom, can at all 
comprehend the souree of its mysterious powers 
Amongst the Romans it formed an important item in 
relimious decorations; their priests wore wreaths of it, 
the altars were garlanded with it, and the very brooms 
with which the ashes of sacrifice were removed, were 
composed of the sacred plant,—practices undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Egyptians, from whom the Drtuds 
had previously mtroduced the superstitious use of 14 
into Britain By them it was only gathered at certain 
hours, with the magic ceremony of a sword-drawn 
circle, and a libation of broken honeycomb and new 
milk was poured upon the earth, as an atonement 
for depriving it of so sacred a deposit Its officinal 
virtucs, doubtless heightened by the faint halo of 
superstition stil clinging to it, gave it a high place in 
the estimation of the old simplers, and not a hundred 
years since, it was used as an amulet by persons 
suffering from scrofula, and wurn with a yard of white 
satin ribbon about the neck 

The use of flowers at funerals is as wide spread, 
and, in all probability, of as ancient an origm, as their 
presence at bridals Traces of the custom are found 
everywhere throughout Europe, and remnants of :t 
still exist m isolated villages of this country and in 
different parts of Ireland and Wales I remember to 
have seen the funeral of a child in Essex, where the 
bearers, six young girls, clad in white, had cach a 
bouquet of flowers in her hand, and others were laid 
upon the httle coffin; and in Ireland our flower garden 
was always put under contmbution to furnish forth the 
funeral tables, on the occurrence of a poor neighbour’s 
wake. Spearmmt, tansy, southernwood, rosemary, 
and rue, seem favourite plants on such occasions ; 
probably from s belief in the sympathy of strong 
odours which were supposed to draw others to them- 
selves, and in this way they might be looked upon as 
disinfectants But in Wales we could almost imagine 
that rosemary retained the same significance it had in 
Shakspeare’s time, and meant “rcmembrance ;” it is, 
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handed round to the different guests at a funeral, and 
they wear it to the grave, where it is thrown in 
Ophelia is a sweet illustration of the practice 0! 
* virgin crants! and maiden strewments,” and the fre 
quent allusions to these pathetic ceremomies show that 
they must have been customary at this period in 
England Jouliet’s bridal flowers served for her buried 
corse; those that should have decked the seemingly 
dead Imogine—beautiful as the poet's conception of 
herself—perfume and paimt his everlastmg pages 
Perhaps the most tragic use to which garlands have 
been put is at the burnmg of Brahma women, who 
wear their hair bound with them, and dispense them 
to the spectators at their funcral ple The custom of 
decking churches with greenery and flowers must be 
of mmense antiquity with us ; 11 must have come direct 
from the Romans, who engrafted many of their Pagan 
cercmonials on the Christian ritual Every festival in 
former days, had its peculiar floral decoration, and 
such charges are quite common in churchwardens’ 
accounts previous to the Reformation, since which 
time, except in isolated cases, 1t has resolved itself 
into the annual display of evergreens at Chmstmas 
These natural offerings appear not to have been con- 
fined to any age or creed, the same season that finds 
the Christian churches decked with the scarlet bernes 
and varnished leaves of the holly, sees bouquets of 
Narcissus and the branches of the eukianthus hanging 
im the temples of the Chmese gods, mm honour of the 
uew year. The helianthus that shone in the fields of 
Peru, lke earth-born images of the luminary they 
worslupped, was modelled in gold, and ghittered on the 
breasts and foreheads of the virgins who assisted in 
the temples of the Sun The Mexicans also employed 
flowers in the worship of their gods, and the Greeks 
and Romans, as we have already said, not only ded.- 
cated them to theirs, but used them on all occasions 
of religious ceremony, adorning even the victims for 
sacrifices with flowery wreaths 

I might multiply such instances ad libitum; but 
enough has been said to awaken 1m our readers those 
associations that throw the charm of poetry about the 
simplest subjects, (for our commonest flowers are the 
most classical,) and refine the humblest garden that 
ever peasant formed “for the hospital of two beehives, 
and the feasting of a few Pythagorean herb-eaters,” 
into the dignity of a floral epic. 


NIGHT. 
A FRAGMENT 
BY JOHN NEALE. 


‘Tis night,—deep, moonless night ; the peasant’s cot, 

Which, through the day, loud rang with boisterous mirth 

Or rude complaint, stands mlent mid the gloom, 

As if 1t held in death’s unbroken sleep ita ruddy horde. 
Dim gleams upon the horizon’s utmost verge 

The distant city’s splendours, idly shed upon its 

slumb’ring halls, 
While crime and woe, labour and luxury, together hush’d, 
Give to its wearied streets a brief repose. 


(1) Garlands, 
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Faint sounds the tinkle of the wagon’s bells, 
As sluggishly it winds its nightly 
Far o'er the outstretch’d plain, and ugh the grove 
Whuspers the night-breeze ; and the rustling leaves 
And rippling streamlet lull the drowsy ear ; 

Till, high o’er all, at solemn interval, 
The lone owl pours ite shrill, unearthly wail, 
And wakes the muser from his reverie. 

"Tis night,—deep, moonless mght; but, high above, 
Like toa opps cup up-turn’d, and showering down 
Unnamber'd brilliants from its ample bowl, 

A cloudless sky, with all its glories, bursts upon the 
view. 

Oh ! what an unexhausted field is here 
For mind's best efforts! Seekest thou a task 
To test thy hard-earn'd lore? Go, mark their constel- 

lations, 
Tell their size, 
their laws. 

Or would’st thou poise imagination’s wing ? 

Fix thy strain’d eye upon that tiny spark 
Which trembles in the deep, remotest blue, 
Then mount from earth to reach 1t ;—track thy course, 
First parting from thy parent sod, and shaking off 
Its life-inspiring zone,—scan the abyss, 
Deep, dark, and voiceless, that must gloom around 
Thy long, long way,—till now the wish’d-for goal, 
With milder, steadier, broader lustre, beams, 
And a new world’s untned, untrodden soul, 
Bears the strange pressure of a mortal’s foot. 
Now rest awhile,—but for a longer flight , 
For see, new worlds again beyond the point 
Thy daring reach’d , succeed again, and stall 
Fresh toils await thee, tall thy flaggmg wing 
Droops im the ocean of infinity. 
And what a glorious book of wisdom here unfurls 
Its dazzling pages! Dost thou chafe and fret 
Amd the little eddies of life’s stream ? 
And dost thou hold thy troubles all-important ? 
Look thou here,—and 1t will calm the mimic tempest 


their motions, and their distance and 


down, 
And make thee smile, in pity or in scorn, 
At all that can disturb a worldling’s rest. 

Or art thou proud, and does thy bloated heart, 
Think aught exists deserving thy contempt? 
Look here again, an atom, whirling round 
Through boundless space, is to thy puny form 
A world, so vast, that thou and all thy race, 
And all their boasted works, together heap’d, 
Were on 3s circled outline unperceived. 

Or hast thou dared, in thought, or word, or deed, 
To raise the rebel’s standard ’gainst that Power 
Which, still thou wilt confess, created all ? 

Look at their countless host, and let thy tongue 
Scek hopelessly a fitting phrase to speak 
The deep contrition of thy humbled soul. 
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SMYRNA 18 the paradise of Mediterranean midship- 
men, and there are few visitors who do not retain a 
most pleasurable recollection of its gay and hospitable 
European inhabitants; who, by frequent intermar- 
riages, have come to be hke one great family, whose 
various members vie with one another in showing the 
most cordial attention to the stranger. Here, too, 
the traveller in coming from Europe, first feels that 
he is m the East—the land of his dreams: the 
roluptuous air of soft Ionia— the novel vegetation— 
the palm, lovehest of trees, gently waving in the 
perfumed air—the clustering fig and pomegranate— 
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the camel, symbol of the desert, here seen for the first 
time,—all strike upon his senses with an intoxication 
of novelty impossible to desenbe. 

But Smyrna has graver associations than these no- 
where comes home more solemnly the warning, “ that 
im the midst of hfe we are in death.” It were, as 
Dr. Cave observes, “‘an ill-natured” (shall we say 
rather, impious) “interpretation of the actions of 
Divine Providence, to attmbute the calamities that 
have befallen tlus city to the displeasure of Hea, en,— 
yet, as described by a contemporary of St Polycarp, 
“by plague, fire, and earthquakes, Smyrna, before one 
of the glomes and ornaments of Asia, was turned 
into rubbish and ashes, its stately houses overturned, 
its temples rumed ” 
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pictureaquely about the crest of the eminence; frag- 
ments of Greek, and Roman, and Byzantine date, 
built into them, tell of successive revolutions; while 
the half savage Turcoman shepherd finds a good fold 
for his sheep and goats in the rumous vaults, and 
takes his siesta, surrounded by his flock, and watched 
by his dog, in the grateful shadow of its hoary walls. 
We were standing here to recover our breath after 
the ascent, when my companions pointing to a hollow 
m the mountain, but a short distance below, cx- 
claimed, “ That 1s the spot , 1t was there that Polycarp 
suffered!” We now descended to it. 

The Stadium, or Amphitheatre, hollowed out in 
the hill side, on a site which catches every breeze that 


Such, even to the present day, ' blows, commands a wide and glorious prospect over 
seems to be the inalienable mhentance of tlus gay ' 


Smyrna and ils far-stretching gulf. Here were wont 


and thoughtless city, for nowhere 1s their recurrence to assemble the thoughtless multitude of Asiatic 


more frequent 

It was after one of the most serious of these more 
recent visitations, when the plague had swept off ats 
thousands, and a tremendous fire raging unchecked 
among the wooden houses and narrow streets, had 
turned whole quarters of the city mto heaps of 
blackened ashes, that I walked with two of the 
American missionaries to see the Stadium—hallowed 
as the place of martyrdom of the venerable Polycarp 
Our footsteps echoed among the burnt and blackened 
walls of silent streets, with their abandoned homes, 
prostrate mosques, and dried-up fountains, wrecks of 
the recent conflagration, which had raged as far as 
rage 1t could, up to the very fort of the lofty lull 
crowned by the ruins of the castle, and separated 
from the city by a girdle of gloomy cemeteries 

Here have been deposited the mortal remains of 
countless generations of the departed Greck and 
Roman, Saracen and Turk—the spoiler from the wild 


steppes of Inner Asia, and the European merchant | 


from the western mart herc, too, had been but 
recently conveyed by thousands the victims of the 
plague, the ground yct heaved with its foul and 
fearful burden. One shrunk with loathimg and with 
dread from the scarce-covered graves, among which 
the furtive lizard, and the lean and savage dog, were 
seen to glide and burrow im thei loathsome and 
peculiar haunt. A forest of cypresses, of gigantic 
growth—that gloomy tree, 
“ Whose branch and leaf 
Seem stamp’d with an eternal grief,” 

shrouded with their dense dark shadows the myriads 
of whited sepulchres and turban-headed tombstones ; 
some gilt and fresh—memorials of yesterday’s sorrow; 
others broken and yawnmg, with mscriptions, faded as 
the memory of those to whom they were erected 
These tall and mystic cones, like funeral plumes, 
stood silent m the sultry heat of noon, or were but 
momentarily swept into a low and solemn rustle by the 
fitful breeze in its passage from the mountams across 
the slumbering waters of the gulf. 

Through this gloomy approach we reached the foot 
of the bare, brown mountam, and slowly ascended it to 
the castle. Saracenic walls, long dismantled, straggle 





idlers—how vacant and how silent is 1t now! Its 
sides and hollow are covered thick with turf as the 
surrounding hull, through which peeps here and there 
a marble seat, or yawn the onfices of the dens in winch 
the wild beasts were confined. The saying of the 
poct as to places signalizcd by human crime or suf- 
fering is fully reahzed 
“That at the coming of the milder day 
Their monuments shall all be overgrown ” 

A few sheep are pastured about the grassy slope, or 
clustered under the shadow of a lonely cypress, which 
serves as a landmark to vessels sailing up the gulf 

But, to the story which has invested the spot with 
such undying mterest. This has been told very 
beautifully, and at some length, in a circular epistle 
addressed by the church over which Polycarp had so 
long presided, to that of Pluiladelplua, or, more pro- 
perly, perhaps, as an encyclical epistle to all the 
diocese , a document, so authentic, and withal, moving, 
that Scaliger declared, that im all the history of the 
Church he had never met with anything that so 
transported him, for that in reading it he seemed to 
be no longer himself 

It was in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, a p. 167, 
that the persecution grew hot at Smyrna, and many 
having already sealed their confession with their 
blood, the general outcry was, “ Away with the im- 
pious” (or athetsts, as the vulgar regarded them), “let 
Polycarp be sought for.” The good man was not 
disturbed at this, but was yet prevailed on by the love 
of his people to retire to a neighbourmg village, 
where he continucd day and might in prayer for the 
Church Universal, under her perilous and trying 
circumstances. Here, at length, he was discovered 
by those sent after hun, whom, on their approach, he 
saluted with a very cheerful and gentle countenance, 
ordering a table to be spread for them, so that they 
wondered to behold so venerable a person, of so great 
age, and so grave and composed a presence: and 
wondered what needed all this stir to hunt and take 
this poor old man. 

After a parting, and a solemn prayer, he set out 
with his conductors, and on the road towards the city 
met Herod, with his father Nicetes, the former being 
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Jrenarch, or one charged with the maintenance of the 
public peace, wha took up Polycarp into his chant, 
seeking to undermine hig constancy by representing 
how irivial a thing it was to sacrifice a few grains of 
incense to the emperor. Doubtless the duty of 
putting ia foree the edicts against the Christians, 
must often have been painful to men of humane minds 
Sometimes, as Gibbon tells us, they were alarmed at 
the multitude of the confessors, towards whom they 
used every art of persuasion to induce them to 
perform some act, of at least an external conformity, 
which would release them from their painful office 
But all persuasion failed to mduce Polycarp to comply 
with thew suggestion, upon which they thrust him 
out of the chariot with insult and violence, so that 
he was injured by the fall 

°° Whereat, nothing daunted,” contmues the story, 
**he checrfully hastened to the place of cxecution, 
undcr the conduct of his guard, whither, when they 
were come, and a confused noise and tumult was arisen, 
a voice came from heaven (heard by many, but none 
secn who spake it), saying, ‘Polycarp, be strong, and 
quit thyself hke a man’ The proconsul, before 
whom he was now brought, sought to persuade him 
to recant ‘ Regard,’ said he, ‘thy great age , 
swear by the gemus of Cesar; repent, and say with 
ys, “Take away the mmpious.”’ The holy martyr, 
looking about the Stadium, and severely regarding 
the idolatrous crowd, looked up to heaven and prayed, 
‘Take away the impious.” The proposal to blas- 
pheme Christ, with which he was next assailed, was 
treated with a noble scorn, and drew from the vene- 
rable man tlis generous and touclung coufession,— 
*Fourscore and six years I have served him, and he 
neyer did me any harm; how then shall I thus 
blaspheme my King and my Saviom ?? Importuned 
to swear by the genius of Cesar, he replied, ‘Simce 
you are so vainly ambitions, that I should swear by 
the emperor’s genius, as you call it, as if you knew 
not who I am, hear my confession; J am a Chnistian!” 
To the threats of bemg thrown to the wild beasts, or 
of torlure at the stake, the imtrepid reply was, 
‘But why delayest thou? Bring forth whatever 
thou hast a mind to’ So pleasant and cheerful was 
lus confidence, that the proconsul was himself as- 
tonished, and having cxhausted the arts of persuasion, 
commanded the decisive proclamation to be made, 
‘Polycarp has confessed himself a Chmstian” The 
cry was echoed by fearful shouts from the assem- 
bled crowd of thoughtless Asiatics and more bitter 
Jews. ‘This is the great doctor of Asia, and the 
father of the Christians; this 1s the destroyer of our 
gods, who teaches men not to sacrifice, or worship 
the deities.’ That blind and blood-thirsty rabble, 
gorged already with the horrid spectacles uf the 
amphitheatre, now clamoropsly requested of Philp, 
the presiding asiarch, that Polycarp shoyld be thrown 
to the hons, which, being overruled by him, as 
contrary to the order of the shows, they demanded 
that he should be burnt alive. 

“The thing was no sponer said than done, gach one 
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with incredible speed fetching wood and fagots. The 
Jews were particularly active in the service. The 
fire being prepared, Polycarp untied his girdle, laid 
aside his garments, and began to put off his shoes ; 
the Christians ambitiously striving to be admitted to 
do them for lim, and a happy man he that could first 
touch his body 

“‘ The officers came, according to custom, to nail him 
to the stake; which he desired them to omit, assuring 
them, that He who gave him strength to endure the 
fire, would enable him without nalhng to stand um- 
mosable in the hottest flames. So, clasping his 
hands, which were bound behmd him, he poured out 
his parting soul to heaven'm prayer. And now the 
muusters of execution blew up the fire, which i- 
creasing to a mighty flame, behold, a wonder (seen, 
say my authors, by us, who were reserved, that we 
might declare it to others); the flames disposing 
themselves into the resemblance of an arch, lke the 
sails of a ship, swelled with the wind, gently circled 
the body of the martyr, who stood all the while in 
the midst, like gold or silver purified m the furnace , 
his body sending forth a delightful fragrancy, which 
hke frankincense, or other costly spices, presented 
itself to our senses.” And of our colder reason 
hesitate to afford implicit credence to this aud other 
marvellous circumstances attendant upon this solemn 
secne, let us regard with sympathising reverence, 
rather than with contemptuous pity, that hvely faith, 
and that eacited imagmation of the first Christians, 
which repiesented to them the powers of the other 
world, as ever present for ther support and con- 
solation , and which Jed them unconsciously to regard 
a natural occurrence as no less than a miraculous 
interposition. The miracle, at all events, was unper- 
ceived, or unheeded by the spectators, who, findmng 
that the flames were slow mn doing their work, urged 
on a spearman to pierce the martyr with a sword, on 
which * so vast a quantity of blood flowed from his 
wound, as extinguished the fire; together with which, 
a dove was seen to fly from his wounds, supposed to 
be his soul im visibla form;” though these details, 
indeed, are considered as a subsequent addition to the 
original narrative The Christians would have taken 
away the body, but this mtention was defeated by the 
malice of the Jews, who persuaded the officer to have 
1t consumed to ashes; reverently gathered up by the 
Chnistians as a choice aud mestimable treasure, and 
afierwards mierred And they, moreover, resolved to 
meet and cclebrate the birthday of his martyrdom, 
both to do honour to the memory of the departed, 
and to prepare and encourage others to give the hke 
testimony to the faith, in which resolution originated 
those Memori@ Maztyrum, or solemn commemorations 
of the maityrs, which were generally kept in the pri- 
mitive chuch. Thus died this apostohcal man, anno 
Christi 167, m about the hundredth year of his age; 
for those aghty and ax years to which he alluded as 
having served Christ most probably gommenced with 
his baptism. He had besides seen and conversed 


‘amiharly with the apostle John. 
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“The pang ia vanish’d, and the martyr crown’d.” 

My companions, though it was not of course the 
first time they had vimted the spot, seemed absorbed 
in the solemn reflections connected with it. They 
paced the grass-grown area in silence, and I could well 
imagine that they breathed to Him who of old sus- 
tained the illustrious martyr in his ficry trials, a secret 
prayer, that some measure of the same spirit might be 
accorded to themselves, under their own discourage- 
ments and hindrances It was impossible not to be 
struck with the amazing revolution that had been 
wrought since the time when this half obhrerated 
amphitheatre witnessed the trramphant confession of 
the martyr At that time, paganism, if already indecd 
undermincd—denided by the philosopher—the hollow 
profession of the great—the dreary and comfortiess 
ereed of the vulgar, was yet triumphantly established 
by the ternble power of the Roman empire, which 
threatened to extinguish im fire and blood the strugeling 
and persecuted religion of the Cross But after a lapse 
of eighteen hundred years, behold the change '—the 
descendants of a then barbarous and remote set of 
islanders, 


“ Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos,” 


and stul more strange—the citizens of a region of 
the globe then undreamcd of—mussiouaries, too, of 
that very religion which was here so terribly tried 
and so gloriously tnumphant, standmg on the same 
spot, see the last vestiges of that ancient paganism 
fast mouldering away—uits creed forgotten—aits cruel 
and bloody gamcs abolished, and its monumental 
relics become the obscure theme of the antiquary, 
while Christiamty, with consolation and mercy mm its 
train, has spread, and will contmue to extend, its 
beneficent triumphs over a woild unknown to the 
ancients 
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(Tux following mteresting essay is the substance 
of a lecture delivered by the Rev John Cumming, D.D. 
at Exeter Hall, which the lecturer has Lindly per- 
mitted us to publish Its practical value, especially 
to the young, has particularly struck us ] 

Music 1s, 0 its structure, as profound as any other 
science, both mubie and acoustics have a great sym- 
pathy with Euchd and geometry, a good mathematician 
only can thoroughly understand their prmeiples Yet 
there 1s much in music which any ordinary mind can 
understand, and more which a good ear can appreciate 
Much may be attamed by a few hours’ study, and 
more still by a few months’ practice A man, however, 
may be a good singer or performer, and yet not a 
good musician. The eye 1s the recipient of the 
mmpressions of the beautiful, and the ear the chamber 
of the impress of music; one is a camera lucida, and 
the other a music hall. Light reveals to the eye the 
tints of the flower, the bnillancy of the stars, the 
splendours of the sky, and the beauties of the land- 
scape; the air carries on its wings the tones, and 
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vibrations, and harmonies of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
and Mendelssohn. Pleasures that really elevate are 
cheap—those that injure and debase are expensive. 
The flowers that beautafy the earth with colour, and 
delight the passer-by with fragrance, are everywhere ; 
the poison-berry and the deadly nightshade are found 
ouly in the untrodden swamps, where you have no 
business going The greatest joys are on the highway. 
If I gaze on a landscape, I know that various parts 
of at belong to different owners , but its most beauti- 
ful purt the beggar at the road-side owns as much as 
they, and can enjoy it as much as they enjoy it. So 
of music. any car may hear the wind It 1s a great 
leveller , nay, rather, :t 1s a great dignifier and elevator. 
The wind that rushes through the organ of St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor has first passed through 
the barrel-organ of some poor Italian boy; the voice 
of Jenny Lind and that of a street singer have but one 
common capital to draw on—the catholic atmosphere, 
the unsectanan air, the failure of which would be the 
utter catmetion of Handel, Haydu, and all the rest. 
This air or atmaspherc—this compound of nitrogen 
and oxygen, to which we are so deeply indebted— 
sometimes plays the musician of itself, and calls upon 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, upon the 
ocean and in the forest; and they, lke invisible, but 
not maudible performers, make glorious music Some- 
times the shrouds of a ship, as she rolls on the 
tempestuous deep, raise wild and piercing sopranos to 
the skies, sometimes the trees and branches of a 
forest of gigantic pines become nughty harp-strings, 
which, smitten by the rushing tempests, send forth 
grand and incessant harmonies,—now anthems, and 
auon dirges Sometimes the waves of the ocean 
respond, hke white-robed choristers, to the thunder- 
bass of the sky, and so make Creation’s grand 
oratonio, in which “the heavens are telling,” and the 
caith 1s praising God Sometimes deep calla unto 
deep, the Mcditerranean to the German Sea, and both 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and these, the Moses and the 
Miriam of the earth, awaken rich antiphones, and 
form the opposite choirs, responding from side to side 
in Nature’s giand cathedral, praising and adormmg their 
Creator and Bulder. Were man silent, God would 
not want praise 

Tt 1» remarkable that almost all the sounds of 
nature—the bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the 
noise of the waves—are all in the mmor key, plaintive, 
sad This is creation itself, giving proof of the 
apostle’s assertion, “ All creation groaueth and tra- 
vaileth in pai together.” She feels that the curse is 
on her, cold and heavy on her heart, and, longing for 
deliverance, she gives utterance to her ceaseless, 
deep, and heart-rending Miserere, and she will 
coniimue to do so, until her Lord bid her assume the 
major key, and Himself give the key note; and then, 
spheres above, and floods below, and the mighty 
redeemed hearts and re-tuned vaices, will raisa 
everlasting Hallelujabs Sin has thrown all Creation’s 
choir out of tune, we hear only occasional snatches of 
her grand powers, reminding us of the time when all 
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was “very good.” The great Minstrel 1s the same— 
the instrument only is out of tune. But there 
music, not only in the lower, but also im the lugher 
scale of creation. Everybody is more or less of a 
musician, though he knows it not We leugh, and 
speak, and cry, and ask in music A laugh 1s 
produced by repeating in quick succession two sounds, 
which differ from each other by a single whole tone ; 
a cry, arising from pain or gricf, 1s the utterance of 
two sounds, differmg from each other half a tone; a 
yawn runs down a whole octave before it ceases, a 
cough may be expressed by musical intervals, a 
question cannot be asked without the change of tone 
which musicians call a fifth, a sixth, or an eighth 

This is the music of nature, and there 1s not a man 
who speaks five mutes without gliding through the 
whole gamut; only, im speaking, the tones not being 
protracted, glide imperceptibly into cach other. In 
short, every sound of the human hp 1s loaded with 
music One man’s voice will pronounce your name, 
however pleberan, so musically and beautifully, that it 
will sound grander than a duke’s or an entl’s, and 
another man will pronounce your name so unmusically 
and harshly, that, let 1t be the Duke of Wellington’s, 
it will sound as common as John Smith or John 
Andersou. I have gone into a shop, to purchase an 
aiticle, a lady has served me, and recommended 
something clse, mm so musical a voice that the 
sovereigns, shillings, and sixpences in my pocket have 
become choristers—contralto, tenor, and bass—and I 
have found myself an unexpected purchaser of un- 
expected bargams. Many speak of preachers, whether 
musical or not. I have heard some start on C, three 
sharps, or B flat, and chant the sermon, the audience 
asleep, and the preacher only awake. Yet, some of 
the most eloquent preachers have had very unmusical 
voices, as Dr. Chalmers, Robert Hall, and others 

Dr. M‘Neile, if you hear lim speak, and not read, 
has a magnificent voice; but for depth, compass, 
power, richness, and delicacy of intonation, perhaps 
the grandest was Edward Irving’s My har has 
almost stood on end, on hearing him repeat the 137th 
Psalm, in the old Scotch version; and a celebrated 
actor declared, that the mchest musical treat m 
London was to go and hear Edward Irving repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

All sounds of nature arc, to my ear, singularly 
suggestive. I never hear a thrush or a blackbnd, 
without thinking of the Grampian Hills or Dee-side, 
till * Auld Lang Syne” comes up in limpid freshness. 
The owl, hooting from the hollow of an old tree, re- 
minds me of the Pope speaking ez cathedrd, or a fat 
monk, chanting a midnight mass, in exchange for a 
mid-day meal. The lark, rising on untiring pmion, 
and making the air ring with its sweet minstrelsy, ever 
singing, and ever soarmg upward and upward, to the 
bniliant sun and blue sky, reminds me of the Pro- 
testant Christian, who visits the earth only to rest 
upon it, and again to rise upward with renewed 
vigour. Creation, Providence, and Redemption are, 
to my mind, rich in grand harmonies. All human life 
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has seemed to me, as to Longfellow, a vast and mys- 
terious cathedral, amid whose solitary aisles, and under 
whose sublime roof, mystic tones and melodies per- 
petually roll. The mood we are in gives meaning to 
the sound. I hear, at times, from its chantry, a 
funeral psalm, or psalm of life, that has called up the 
pale faces of the dead, at other times, mysterious 
sounds, from the past and future, as from belfries 
outside the cathedral ; and again, a mournful, melan- 
choly, watery peal of belle, as is heard sometimes at 
sea, from cities far off below the horizon. Walk out 
on some wild common, on a still frosty night; the 
deep and overwhelming silence 1s almost audible; 
from the measureless heights and depths of air, there 
comes to us @ rich under-tone, half sound, half whisper, 
as 1f we could hear the crumbling and falling away of 
earth and all ercated things, m Nature’s processes of 
reproduction and decay ; the very sounds, as it were, 
of the lapse and rushing of the sands of life in the 
great hour-glass of time. So a poet speaks .— 

* Your voiceless lips, O flowers ! are living preachers ; 

Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 


Supplying to my mney numerous teachers 
2 rom loneliest nook. 
*Neath cloister’d boughs cach floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls 1ts perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath 1n the fields, and ever mngeth 
A call to prayer 
Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath plann’d 
To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its chor the winds and waves, ite organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 
There, amid solitude and shade, I wander 
Through the green aisles, and stretch’d upon the sod, 
Amid the silence reverently ponder 
The ways of God.” 
Another of your own poets says — 
*¢ There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 
But 1n bis motion hke an angel sings, 
Still quiring te the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony 1s in immortal sounds 
But whilst thie muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot bear it.” 


Music 13 universally appreciated, and scarcely less 
so felt. The English plough-boy sings as he drives 
lus team, happily ignorant whethe1 protection or free- 
trade 1s the best, the Scotch highlander makes the 
glens and grey moors resound wih his beautafal song, 
the Swiss, Tyrolese, and Carpathians lighten their 
labour by music; the muleteer of Spain cares httle 
who 3s on the throne or behind it, if he can only have 
lus early carol; the vintager of Sicily has lus evening 
hymn, even beside the fire of the burning mountain ; 
the fisherman of Naples has his boat-song, to which 
his rockimg boat beats time on that beautiful sea ; and 
the gondoher of Venice still keeps up his midnight 
serenade. One of our poets hath said— 

“ The man that hath not music in his soul, 


Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, espotis ; 
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The notions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
And his affections dark az Erebus. 
Let no such man be = 


He is sure to be a long-houremployer. Who has not 
heard of the all but magic power of Tyrolese song? 
What terrible excitement has “The Marseillaise ” 
produced in the street of Paris® The old soldier 
feels young, when he hears the sound of the bugle, or 
the roll of old England’s conquering drum. I have 
seen an old war-horse in a cosl-waggom rear and 
prance, as ready for the charge, on hearing the note 
of a trumpet. And what Briton would not feel thank- 
ful to God, and happy in his pnvileges, on hearing 
what 1s still, and 1 pray may long be, the National 
Anthem, “ Gop save THE QUEEN?” 

Music was part of the preparatory Pythagoroan 
disciplme. Aristides says,—‘ Music 1s calculated to 
compose the mind and fit it for mstruction”’ Muran- 
dola says,—“ Music produces hke effects on the mind, 
as medicine on the body.” Plato says,—‘ Music to 
the mind is as air to the body.” Homer says,— 
* Achilles was taught music in order to moderate his 
passions” Aulus Gellius,—‘ Sciatica 1s cured by 
music” Milton says,—‘ If wise men are not such, 
music has a great power over disposition and manners 
to make them gentle” Chrysostom,—‘ God has 
joined music with worship, that we might, with checr- 
fulness and readiness of mind, expicss his praise in 
sacred hymns.” Bishop Horne remarks, — “ The 
heart may be weaned from everything base and mcan, 
and elevated to everything excellent and praisewo1 thy, 
by sacred music.’ Martin Luther was deeply aficcted 
by music One day two of Luther’s fnends, on visiting 
him, found him in deep despondency, and prostrate on 
the floor They struck up one of the solemn and 
beautiful tunes which the Reformer loved—his mc- 
lancholy fled—he rose and jomed Ins friends m the 
tune, adding, “ The devil hates good music” The 
great Reformer was also a strenuous advocate for 
niaking music a promment part in the education of 
the young, and in 1514, together with George Rhan, 
prepared a hymn book, with music, for schools Carl- 
stadt objected to harmony on very non-sequetur grounds 
-— one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and, therefore, 
only one melody ”’ Luther’s reply was, ‘“ By parity 
of reasonmg, Carlstadt ought to have but one eye, 
one ear, onc hand, one boot, and one coat ” Luther’s 
celebrated hymn, “‘ Esa reste burg wt unser Gott” (“A 
strong tower 1s our God”), was written im the castle 
of Coburg, during Diet, at Augsburg, in 1530, when 
he alleviated his despondency by music. Writing to 
a friend who was oppressed with melancholy, he said, 
“Up! strike up a song to my Lord on the organ— 
the Ze Deum or the Benedictus, sing away, as David 
and Elisha did. If the devil come agam, say, ‘ Out, 
devil! I must sing to my Lord!’ Sing a good tune 
or two, and learn to defy the devil” No one can 
assert that Luther was less abundant in labours, 
because so fond of music. The lghest evidence of 
the power and excellency of the hymns and music of 
Luther, is the fact that the Roman Catholics adopted 
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them. The people would sing them; and, therefore, 

the priests mtroduccd them into Romish Churches. 

A Carmelite friar observed, “ Luther's hymns helped 

his cause astonishingly—they spread among all classes 
of the people, and were sung not only in the Churches 
and Schools, but also in the houses and work-shops, 
in the streets and market-places, in lanes and fields.” 

I do long to see the wretched rants, that are but too 
popular, banished from church and chapel, and these 
grave and heavenly compositions occupying their 
place ; and one object of this lecture is to lead you to 
hunt all rants out of Christendom, and bring in and 
populanse the noble compositions, chants, and tunes 

of the ancient masters. In listening to the music of 
the great masters, what rapturous flights of sound! 
what pathetic chimes! what expressions of agony and 
woe! in short, what an embodiment of all the feelings 
of suffering and rejoicing humanity sympathised with, 

and furmished with a voice, aud an eloquent tongue, 

im these grand ercations of human genius! How the 
chorus stmkes on the ear in crashes of thunder at one 
moment, out of winch instantly starts a solitary 
trumpet, like the trumpet of doom. Again the chorus 
swells and dics like the wand of summer, anon we 
listen to intricate and mystic passages of music, which 
wave to and fro like the swinging of branches of trees 
in the storm; then again cease as if a lull had occurred 
in the hurricane, and some solitary sweet voice, like 
Jenny Lind’s, darts off hike a bird out of the trees, and 
floats upon the aur, and sings in ecstasy a wild sweet 
solo in the warm sunshine. Poetry, painting, aud 
music, arc three great imterpreteis of nature, each dis- 
closing some Indden beauty, some inner excellency, 
some long-concealed lueroglyphic, but of the three, 
music 1s the mightiest, the purest, truest, heavy enliest 

Painting 1s nature smiling, rcsting, moving, beautiful ; 
poetry 1s nature speaking, whispering, laughing, crying, 
“‘ day unto day uttering specch, and mght unto night 
showing knowledge.” Music, is nature rendering 
forth those deep and abyssmal feclings which the first 
two are unable to express,—nature singing whut 
poetry says and painting scems—the three witnesses 
to the loss of a beauty, and glory, and perfection that 
are gone, but prophets, and carnests, and instalments 
of a glory, and beauty, and peifection that are pro- 
mised, not the devil’s property, and so to be left in 
his possession, but God’s fallen chiefs yet to be 
redeemed and reinstated in their placc as reflectors of 
His glory, the trumpets of His praise. 

I thmk the human voice the noblest of all instru- 
ments. Organs were not used in the Christian Church 
till a very late period. In the Eastern Church organs 
were never approved, and were introduced into the 
Western Church amid great opposition. My idea of 
an organ is very simple, and I thmk very true. I have 
no sympathy whatever with the ultra-puritanic views 
of some on this side of the Tweed, or the covenanting 
prejudice of others north of the Tweed. So strong 
was the feeling, not half a century ago, in the Church 
of Scotland, that, on a clergyman introducing an organ, 
the aged females that sat round the pulpitcould scarcely 
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be kept down, on its first sound; and the clamour 
in the parish grew so terrible, that they were obliged 
to remove it; and the poor clergyman, on leaving the 
parish for a more peaceable one at a distance, was 
represented m prints in the shop widows, in his 
canonicals, with a barrel organ on his back, and lus 
right hand turning the handle, and playing the well- 
known tune—‘ T’ll gang no more,” &c. Yet the 
human voice is nobler than the organ A violon- 
cello or a violin is a nobler mstrument than the organ 

On the organ, the same key 1s both the flat of one note 
aud the sharp of another—the transitious are clumsy 
and abrupt—but the violin not only distinguishes each 
note and half note from another by different fingers, 
but can render the quarter or eighth of a tone with 
unutterable beauty, and pass from one to another with 
a delicacy altogether unattamable by organ or piano 

You have excommuuicated the violin and consccrated 
the organ, and, hke many other Papal canonizations 
and curses, on very unsatisfactory grounds. The organ 
1s a good auxiliary, 10 lead congregational singing, 
but like a crutch, when too long used, it prevents 
walking without 1t The human voice 1s a wonderful 
ogan Intellect 15 visible on the brow, the heart 1s 
seen looking through the eye, the soul reveals itself in 
the voice Man’s soul 1s audible, not visible, as God 
gave an apocalypse of old, not m the blazing fire, nor 
in the bursting carthquake, but in the “ still small 
voice”? The sound of the voice alone betrays the 
flowing of the mner and mexhaustible fountams of 
the soul otherwise mappreciable to man Mercury 
may have made the lyre, Apollo the flute, Jubal the 
harp and the organ; but God made the human voice, 
and the mstrument shares m the perfection of the 
Maker, 

But I am speaking of musio rather than musical 
instruments. Music is in harmony with all other 
sciences. The pater must borrow its lauguage; m 
order to describe his painting, he spcaks of tone and 
harmony. The poet’# rhymes and cadences are all 
musical. Eloquence 1s the master-mistrel, playing 
on those responsive musical st: ings—the feelings, fears, 
and hopes of the human heart. There 1s an analogy 
between music and gcometry There 1s a likencss—a 
family hkeness—between York Minster and Ilandel’s 
Oratorio—the one represents to the eye, and the other 
to the ear, a divine thought The cathedral 1s the 
dead stone shaped and fitted to its place, and so vivi- 
fied by the genius of the architect that the very stone 
shoots up, and blossoms, and shines, and sparkles m 
the splendours of nsing and setiing suns, as if circled 
with a perpetual aureole of beauty and light, the 
oratono 1s the cathedral of the ear, in which the dull 
air 1s seized by the master-minstrel, and reverberating 
from the string, or rushing through the pipe, or gushing 
from the human voice, embodies and unfolds all great 
and glorious thoughts. Even a great poet cannot speak 
of war without bringing in music to illustrate it :— 

“ This is the arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 

Like a huge organ rise the burnished arms, 


But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing, 


Startling the villages with strange alarms. 
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Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the Death ] touches those swift keys; 
What loud lament dismal Muserere, 
Will mingle with your awful symphonies. 


I hear, e’en now, the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the dreadful 


groan, 
Which through the ages that have gone before us, 


In long reverberations reach our own. 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling minstrelsy, the clashing blade, 

And and anon, 1n tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man! with auch discordant noises, 

With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
* And fairest of celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wreath bestow’d on camps and 


sports 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease, 
And, like a bell with solemn swect vibrations, 
I hear, once more, the voice of Christ say, ‘ Peace, 


‘Peace,’ and no longer from its brazen portals, 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the Immortals, 
The holy melodies of love anse.” 


Music has a wonderfully soothing influeuce ; purer 
than painting, more ethereal than poetry, and the 
least sensuous of any, 1t exercises greatest power 
over the human mind. Are you, young men, worn 
out with the toils of the day, and anxious to drown 
the lingering echoes of the roar of the wheels and 
machinery of mammon? Learn to play ihe violin. 
Amusement or relaxation you must have, try this, 1t 
will exert on you all the power, and none of the 
poison, of oprum. It has also an ispiring power. 
If you feel dull, sleepy, and exhausted, a lively tune 
on the violm will rouse your nerves, and restore them 
to harmony. Don’t have recourse to wine or alcohol, 
these will aggravate, not cure iry music, it is essen- 
tially teetotal, and yet inspiiting §= Wee all know the 
effect produced on the 42d Highlanders at Waterloo, 
when beginning to waver, by the sound of the pipes. 
Is the mmd haunted with evil thoughtsP As 
Christian young men, you know the sovereign and 
infallible prescription, but in its place music has a 
wonderfully expressive power David played before 
Saul, and the evil spimt forsook him Luther, in 
despondency, used to seize his flute, and revive his 
spirit, remarking, “The devil hates good music” 
Are you marned? Does your wife lose her temper ?P 
—and she would be an angel if she never did—let 
her take the piano, and you your violin, and try some 
fine old melody—‘ John Anderson my Joe,” if you 
can think of no other Do I address a Scotchman ? 
—and where are Scotchmen not found ?—do not 
“ Auld lang syne,” “ Rosslim Castle,” and still more, 
the sacred, venerable, and ancient melodies of your 
national Zion, make you forget shops, ledgers, gas- 
lights, troublesome customers, and conjure up before 
the mind’s eye— 
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“ Caledonia, astern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ; 
Land of brown heath and wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood }” 


And have you not, in the enthusiasm of the mom-ut, 
exclaimed— 
‘* Breathes there a man, with soul ao dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This 8 my own, my native land, 
Whose heart has not within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he bas turn’d, 
From wandering on some foreign strand!” &e. 


I recollect lines sung to me by my mother when 
scarcely four years old. A mother’s first words at 
home are a son’s last and deepest recollections on 
earth. There is not a uobler or holier relationship 
on earth than that of mother and son, and that sou 
who has no veneration for a mother’s memory, and 
gives no obedience to a mother’s last advice, a 
discord in harmony, and oight either to repent or 
abjure the relationship in which he stands Music is 
essentially Protestant. The Pope has spared no 
money in order to Romanise it, but music 1s not the 
property of the Pope, or the possession of the devil, 
or the monopoly of either, but the creature of God, 
and meant to be, and yet destined to be, the utteres 
of His praise. Unison 1s Popery, harmony 15 Pio- 
testantism Music has its ompgin im religion, aud to 
religion 1t must render the tribute of its cnergics, 
and such 1s the glory of Scmpture, that no other book 
can furmish themes equal to the demands of musical 
gewus. Sacred music was heard at the creation, 
when “the morniug stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” Adam thus addressed 
Kve — 
“ How often from the stecp 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight arr, 


Sole or responsive to cach others note, 
Singing their gieat Creator!” 


Adam and Eve, as sketched by Milton, delighted in 
song, they sang many a beautiful duet, and knew not 
what discord was, till sin entered, and death by sm. 
The music of the spheres 13 intimated by David when 
he says, ‘I'he heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth lis handiwork.” The children 
of Israel, on their escape from the reach of Pharaoh, 
sang, “I will smg unto the Lo-d, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously”? Davic was a great musical 
reformer The blessed Saviour, on the eve of lus 
crucifixion, joined with the Twelve m smgmg a hymn 
Paul and Silas im prison sang praises to God. The 
primitive Christians, as noticed by the heathen, sang 
hymns. Here is divine precedent—holy sanction—and 
as long as the music suits the words and subserves the 
thought, 1¢ cannot be too excellent On a building 
you may lay out too much money, in an age when 
many churches, rather than a few magnificent ones 
are needed—but you cannot lay out too much money 
in the purchase of music. Twenty shillings will buy 
the very choicest specimens. It is the peculiar 
excellence of music, that it is not an ornament added 
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io praise, but an auxiliary to ita manifestation. 
Music 1s not for impression—an influence from 
without, but for expression of inspiration that 
withm. <A soul full of joy instinctively sings, It is 
remarkable that in every portrait of a future state of 
joy and felicity, sacred architecture and pamting are 
scarcely alluded to; but im all the disclosures of the 
glories of the blessed, music, and song, and praise, 
and thanksgiving, take a prominent place. 

I demure now to obviate, or rather anticipate, a few 
objections to sacred music, as well as try to guard 
against its abuse. No musical attractions, however 
excellent, must draw you to jom in a worship that 1s 
idolatrous, or to umte with company ungodly and 
profane. This 1s important, 1t is tho disregard of this 
that has made pious minds hesitate to recommend the 
study of music Pure m ats place, it becomes per- 
hicous when thus perverted At tlis moment the 
Jesuits, dtiven by late revolutions from the Coutinont, 
are watching with lynx eyes for any and overy plank 
m which to float mto power; and one of the means 
hey are usmping 1s) music in Popsh worslup 
Numbers of Jesuits have become teachore of music 
ostensibly,—teachars of Pupery really. You must 
resist the devil in whatever shape he comes—whether 
building grand cathedrals, or writing sublime ora- 
torios,—whether with trowel or with trumpet. The 
great plan for preventing a musical taste from iden- 
lifying itself with idolatry, or with the opera, is to 
point out the need and source of a new heart Yet 
it may not be useless to invite Christians—not, 
indeed, to enter into competitorship with Rome, but 
to give w little more attention aud patronage to this 
exercise, retamig simplicity, and yet reaching forth 
to greater eacellence. But 1 du not wish to en- 
courage a mcre musical exhibition befure the congre- 
gation, nor do I identify my advocacy of sacred 
music with any one way of advancmmg it. Many 
spiritual aud devoted men entertain strong objections 
to oratoi0s, as ordinanly performed My remarks 
are uot to be interpreted as either laudatory or 
condemnatory of them 1 must say, however, I 
cannot endure the idea that the sufferings of the 
Saviour should be turmmed into a mere musical grata- 
fication, and still less the idea that a mere woildly 
man, fresh from the boards of the opera, should be 
the performer m such an exhibition Not less do I 
dishke to hear an audience shout escore after some 
deep and piercmg delineation and expression of 
sorrow, as if its music were all its charms, and the 
words used merely 10 make room for the music, This 
is to make use of God for our music, and not to make 
use of it for the sake of God. But are these things 
mseparable from music’ It has becn urged that the 
study of music leads to disstpation—that musical men 
are not of the most temperate or domestic habits, If 
it he 80, it is deeply to be deplored. But surely there 
1s no essential connexion between music and wine. 
Apollo and Bacchus are not Siamese twins—~wine- 
glasses and quavers and semibreves are not sisters, 
nor even second cousins. In the natural world, 
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music and temperance are plainly sisters. The black- 
bird, thrush, canary,’ and nightingale—all exquisitely 
musical, drink nothing but water, and smoke nothing 
but fresh air. A grove or wood in spring, echoes 
with feathered musicians, each a teetotaler—tem- 
perate without a pledge, and ever singing, and never 
dry. I do believe that if music has, in any mstance, 
fallen mto bad hands, it is very much the fault of 
those who are satisfied with music in the worship of 
God anything but worthy of the sublime themes of 
Chnstianity. Why should the psalmody of our 
congregations be a penance to a musical ear? The 
Gospel does not call on us to stop the musical ear or 
blind the tasteful eye, but to enlist the sympathies of 
both in favour of the grand and sublime service of 
Christianity. If Protestants will practically despise 
music, the devil, intimately acquainted with its 
powers, will seize and secure it for the playhouse 
and the Pope, no less acquainted with its attractions, 
wil engage if for the mass-house, and, dissonated 
from its primeval fellowship with the worship of 
God, it will become the ally of idolatry, or ban- 
queting, and revelry, and bacchanalian excess. The 
desecration of purest things is always greatest an 
angel falling becomes a fiend—music perverted becomes 
a ministry to sim and Satan 


SYDNEY SMITH AND HIS WRITINGS. 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 


Tux Reverend Sydney Smith may be properly 
numbered among the wisest, best, and wittiest men 
of lis gencration His genial and generous spmt has 
passed away, and left a void which we may never live 
to see filled His name has become a kind of syno- 
nyme for piercing, good-humoured satire. Apart from 
the amusement he has afforded us, he has many 
claims on our gratitude and regard. He was one of 
those who raised the tone of our modern peniodical 
literature, and who knew how to discuss political 
questions ma large and liberal and tolerating spirit 
Even those who dissent from ns views have not re- 
frained from expressing their admiration of his graceful 
style, polished wit, and abundant humour In private 
hfe he was idohzed, and the reputation which he 
acquired in the social circle, exceeded even that 
obtained by his writings. His witticisms have been 
carefully treasured up, and his many “good thmgs” 
still pass current throughout society. The professed 
diner-out retails his jokes with satisfaction and success, 
and enlivens with them many a dull and tedious 
meeting. Few men, in fact, have played a pleasanter 
part in the world, or left behind them a more agree- 
able reputation. 

It may, perhaps, be urged, that all his writings and 
sayings were not strictly consistent with his clerical 
character. But, on the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that he has Jeft behmd him pure and 
chastened models of Christian eloquence, in. which he 
has proved himself no mean champion of our common 
futh Few of those who, in later years, have seen 
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his figure in the pulpit of the metropolitan cathedral, 
will forget his benevolent, unostentatious mien :— 
“ At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place.” 

Those who have heard him preach will remember the 
winning and earnest tone 1m which he read from the 
very legible manuscript before him—for his sermons 
were latterly written in something like large text-hand 
—and 1¢ 1s possible that his image may have long 
Imgered 1n their minds as the ideal of an old-fashioned 
English pastor. 

In the present article, however, we have to discuss 
the character of Sydney Smith neither as a theologian 
nor politician, but strictly as a man of letters. A new 
and cheap edition of his collected works has recently 
appeared,’ and we embrace the opportunity suggested 
by its publication to say a few words on the literary 
character of so distinguished a wnter. The time 1s 
yet very far distant when his productions will cease 
to be read and studied. “His pure, neat Enghsh style, 
lus sly humour, and honest and fearless tone, will find 
admirers m generations beyond the present , and many 
1egrets will perhaps hereafter be expressed that he 
dissipated his talents upon subjects of temporary or of 
tiivial interest, stead of employmg them on works 
of a more enduring and lastmgly important character. 
As a reviewer he 1s beyond all praise. Abhorring from 
the bottom of his soul all tmckery, falsehood and 
pretence, he iesolutely exposed and attacked them 
wherever they were {o be found. The weapon which 
he was wont to wield, and which he wielded with such 
signal success, was that of ridicule—kcen, polished, 
cutting humour, which rendered each delinquent he 
singled out ludicrous as well as contemptible He 
always managed to have the laugh on his side, and to 
make his opponents appear 1idiculous But his wit 
was eminently tempeied by discretion. He excited 
little pe:sonal animosity; and, on the whole, he bore 
lus faculties most meekly. He never descended to 
personality, or to wanton insult. The talent which 
he possessed was feared and felt , but 1f was never 
abused, as we have too often scen 31 by more un- 
scrupulous men Juke our great satirical poet, he 
may well have felt elated by the successful exercise of 
such powers, and indeed he might have hterally 
echoed the well-known hnes — 


“Yes, I am proud, I must be proud, to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me! 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and ths throne, 
Yet touch’d and shamed by ridicule alone 
Oh sacred weapon ! left for truth’s defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence ! 
Rev'rent I touch thee, but with honest zeal ; 
To rouse the watchmen of the public weal, 
To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate slumbering 1n his stall.” # 


The Edinburgh Review, with which his name is in- 
separably connected, was the forerunner of a brilliant 
race of periodicals. But it is possible, that those 


(1) « The Works of the Reverend Sy Smith” Anew Edation. 
London 1850 80. ad 
(2) Pope 
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who were present at its birth ttle dreamed of its ' 
auspicious career. Sydney Smith was its orgmator, 
as well as earliest editor; and in the preface to huis 
collected works, he has thus humorously and gra- 
plucally detailed the circumstances which introduced 
him to the honours and cares of authorship. 


“When first I went into the Church,” he says, “I had 
a curacy in the middle of Salisbury Plain. The squire 
of the parish took a fancy to me, and requested me to 
go with his son to reside at the University of Weimar, 
before we could get there, Germany became the seat of 
war, and in stress of politics we put into Edinburgh, 
where I remained five years. .... Among the first 
persons with whom I became acquainted were Lord 
Jeffrey, Lord Murray (late Lord Advocate for Scotland), 
and Lord Brougham , all of them maintaining opinions 
upon political subjects a little too liberal for the dynasty 
of Dundas, then exercising a supreme power over the 
northern division of the island. 

“One day we happened to meet in the eighth or 
ninth story or flat im Bucclengh-place, the elevated 
residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we 
should sct up a Review, this was acceded to with accla- 
mation I was appointed Editor, and remained long 
enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the 
FEdinburyh Review The motto I proposed for the Re- 
view was — 


‘ Tenur musam meditamur avena’ 
‘ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal '' 


“ But this was too near the truth to be admitted , and 
so we took our present gave motto from Publius Syrus, 
of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever read a single 
line, and so began what has since turned out to bea 
very important aud able journal.” 

After Mr Sydney Smith’s retirement from the 
editorship of the Review, 1 was committed to the 
superintendence of Mr Jeffrey, but he contmucd for 
many years to contribute to 1t. However, in the ycar 
1827 the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, with a noble 
disregard of political differences, presented him to the 
canonry of Bristol Cathedral , and, as a dignitary of 
the Church, he felt 1t his duty from that time to cease 
from anonymous writing. 

All Sydney Snmuth’s articles are distinguished by 
their supreme good sense .— 


“ Good sense which only is the gift of heaven, 

And, though no science, fairly worth the seven.” 
He is always clear, perspicuous, and rational. He 
was not, indeed, altogether free from prejudices He 
had a rooted suspicion of every species of cnthusiasm, 
and a contemptuous dislike for all enthusiasts, (whom 
he usually regarded as schemers or madmen,) which 
sometimes warped his judgment, and rendered him, 
in particular instances, unfair and unjust. But on 
the ordinary topics of life he discoursed with admi- 
rable temper, force, and effect; going straight to lis 
object, and holding on his course with a clearness of 
view and an earnestness of purpose which we cannot 
sufficiently commend. 

We have but to turn to the articles in this edition 
severally entitled, “Too much Latin and Greek,” and 
(1) Our readers will appreciate this very literal translation 
“‘avena” mgnifying both the “rustic pipe,” and the grain which 


according to Dr Johnson, “‘in England 1s gtven to horses and in 
Scotland supports the people.” 
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“Female Education,” inorder toappreciatc his thorough 

good sense, and eminently practical turn of mind. In 
he first of these he criticises the exclusive attention 
paid in some of our public schools to the Greek and 
Latin languages, and classical literature. 

At the time that this article was written, the 
wactice of cramming young men and boys with the 
earned languages prevailed 1 all its integrity. The 
modern Janguages and abstract sciences were univer- 
sally neglected, and the result is thus ably depicted -— 


“The picture which a young Englishman, addicted 
to the pursuit of knowledge, draws—his beau tdéal of 
human nature—his top and consummation of man’s 
powers—is a knowledge of the Greek language. His 
abject 18 not to reason, to umagine, or to invent, but to 
zonjugate, decline, and derive The aituations of 1ma- 
ginary glory which he draws for himeelf are, the do- 
tection of an anapeest in the wrong place, or the restor- 
ation of a dative case which Cranzius had over 
and thenever dying Ernest: failed to observe. If a young 
classic of this kind were to meet the greatest chemust, 
or the greatest mechanician, or the most profound poli- 
tical economist of his tame, in company wiff, the 
greatest Greek scholar, would the shghtest comparison 
between them ever come across his mind}! Would he 
ever dream that such men as Adam Smith and Lavoi- 
sicr were equal in dignity of understanding to, or of the 
same utility as, Bentley and Heyne? e are inclined 
to think, that the feeling excited would be a good deal 
like that which was expressed by Dr. George about the 
praises of the great King of Prussia, who entertained 
considerable doubts whether the King, with all his vic- 
tories, knew how to conjugate a Greek verb in mu.” 


The absurdity of such a system 1s, however, now 
generally admitted, and since this article appeared, 
many steps in the 1ight direction have been taken to 
change or modify it. 

But we will now turn to the other subject,—that of 
female education a subject on which there stall ex- 
ists a large amount of popular misapprehension and 
prejudice It 1s still assumed that women are intel- 
lectually feeble: than the other scx. It is still con- 
sidered foolish and imprope1 to trouble them with any 
useful or solid information. It has been even urged, 
with narrow-micded selfishness, that a high degree of 
intellectual culture 1s mcompatible with the perform- 
ance of their domestic duties. f 

“There 18 a very general notion,” says Sydney Smith, 
“that the moment you put the education of women 
upon a better footing than it 1s at present, at that 
moment there will be an end of all domestic economy ; 
and that, 1f you once suffer women to eat of the tree of 
knowledge, the rest of the family will soon be reduced 
to the same kind of adrial and unsatisfactory diet. These 
and all such opmuons are referable to one great and 
common cause of error ;—that man does everything, 
and that nature does nothing..... Can anything, 
for example, be more perfectly absurd than to suppose 
that the care and perpetual solicitude which a mother 
feels for her children, depends upon her ignorance of 
Greek and mathematics, and that she would desert an 
infant for a quadratic equation ?” 


But it has been supposed that the comparative 
ignorance of women renders them more agreeable and 
interesting companions for the other sex—that if they 
were competently instructed, there would be danger 
of their becoming mivals instead of friends. 
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**It would appear,” says Sydaey Smith again, “ from 
the tenor of such objections, thet igacraass had been 
the great civilizer of the world. Women are deli- 
cate and refined only because they are ignorant, they 
manage their household, only because‘they are igno- 
rant, they atlend to their children, only because they 
know no better. Now, we must really confess, we have 
all our lives been so ignorant, as not to know the value 
of ignorance. We have always attributed the modesty, 
and the refined manners of women, to their being well 
taught in moral and religious duty,—to the hazardous 
situation in which they are placed,—to that perpetual 
vigilance which it is their duty to exercise over thought, 
word, and action,—and to that cultivation of the mild 
virtues, which those who cultivate the stern and mag- 

ous virtues expect at their hands ” 


A retiring modesty 1s justly appreciated as the most 
graceful feature of the female chaiacter- but we do 
not expect her, however well-informed, to make a 
parade of her knowledge. Affectation of learnmg, 
whether in man or woman, 1s detestable, and 1s more 
usually observable in the pretender than 1n the scholar. 
It may not be so well for ladies to be talked of as 
prodigies—for “ nothing 1s so honourable to a woman 
as not to he spoken of at all.’’ But after all, adds 
Sydney Smith, “we really think those ladies who are 
talked of only as Mrs Marcet, Mrs Somerville, and 
Miss Martineau are talked of, may bear thei muis- 
fortunes with a very groat degrec of christian patience ” 
But the most lamentable fact to be adveried to with 
regard to English female education, 1s that so much 
time and money should be wasted upon frivolous and 
useless accomplishments. The reverend reviewer has 
a few scnsible sentenccs on this point, which our 
readers may not be sorry to sco extracted :— 


“ The object now is, to make women artists,—to give 
them an excellence in drawing, music, painting, and 
dancing,—of which, persons who make these pursuits 
the occupations of their lives, and derive from them 
their subsistence, need not be ashamed. Now, one 
great evil of all this 18, that it does not Jast If the 
whole of life were an Olympic game—if we could go 
on feasting and dancing to the end,— this might 
do ; but it 18 im truth merely a provision for the 
little interval between coming into life and settling 
in it, while it leaves a long and dreary expanse be- 
hind, devoid both of digmty and cheerfulness No 
mother, no woman who has past over the few first years 
of life, sings, or dances, or draws, or plays upon musical 
instruments. These are merely means for displaying 
the grace and vivacity of youth, which every woman 
gives up, a8 she gives up the dress and the manners of 
eighteen: she has no wish to retain them, or, if she 
has, she is driven out of them by diameter and derision. 
The system of female education, as 1t now stands, aims 
only at embellishing a few years of life, which are in 
themselves so full of grace and happiness, that they 
hardly want it, and then leaves the rest of existence 
a miserable prey to idle insignificance. No woman of 
understanding and reflection c 1 pussibly conceive she 
is doing justice to her children by such kind of educa- 
tion. ‘The object is, to give to children resources that 
will endure as long as life endures—habits that time 
will ameliorate, not destroy,—occupations thet will 
render sickness tolerable, solitade pleasant, age vene- 
rable, life more dignified and useful, and therefore 
death less terrible: and the compensation which is 
offered for the omission of all this, 1s a shortlived blaze, 
—# little temporary effect, which has no other consc- 
quence;than to deprive the remaipder of life of all taste 
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and relish. There may be women who have # taste for 
the fine arte, and who evince a decided talent for draw- 
ing, or for music. In that case, there can be no objection 
to the cultivation of these arta, but the error is, to 
make such things the grand and universal object,—to 
insist upon it that every woman is to sing, and draw, 
and dance, with nature, or against nature,—to bind ber 
apprentice to some accomplishment, and if she cannot 
aueceed in o11 or water-colours, to prefer gilding, var- 
nishing, burnishing, box-making, to real and solid :m- 
provement in taste, knowledge, and understanding ” 


But we must now proceed to give some examples 
of Sydney Smith’s talents as a humourist In most 
of the articles which he contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review there was a vein of sly humour, of a perfectly 
original character, and which at once marked their 
authorship. We need not go far for specrmens In 
the first paragraph of the first article repfinted in the 
collected edition of his works, in a review of Dr. Parr’s 
Spital sermon, we find the followmg — 


“ Whoever has had the good fortune to see Dr Parr's 
wig, must have observed, that while it trespasses a 
little on the orthodox magnitude of perukes 1m the 
anterior parts, 1 scorns even Episcopal limits behind, 
and swells out into boundlesa convexity of frizz, the 
Heya Cavua of barbers, and the terror of the literary 
world After the manner of his wig, the Doctor has 
constructed his sermon, giving us a discourse of no 
common Jength, and subjoining an immeasurable mass 
of notes, which appear to concern every learned thing, 
every learned man, and almost every unlearned man 
since the beginning of the world” 


We mect with an admirable homily on the virtue 
of brevity im a review of the ‘“ Characters of the late 
Charles James Fox, by Philopatris Varvicensis.” It is 
in Sydney Smith’s best style. 


“There 18 an event recorded 1n the Bible, which men 
who write books should keep constantly in their remem- 
brance It is there set forth, that many centuries ago 
the earth was covered with a at flood, by which the 
whole of the human race, with the exception of one 
family, were destroyed It appears, also, that from 
thence, a great alteration was made in the longevity of 
mankind, who, from a range of seven or exght hundred 
years, which they enjoyed before the flood, were confined 
to their present period of seventy or eighty years. This 
epoch in the history of man gave birth to the two-fold 
division of the antediluvian and the postdiluvian style 
of writing, the latter of which naturally contracted 
itself into those infenor limits which were better ac- 
commodated tothe abridged duration of human life and 
literary labour Now, to forget this event,—to write 
without the fear of the deluge before his eyes, and to 
handle a subject as 1f mankind could lounge over a 
pamphlet for ten years, as before their submersion,—is 
to be guilty of the most grievous error into which 
a writer can possibly fall. The author of this book 
should call in the aid of some brilliant pencil, and 
cause the distressing scenes of the deluge to be por- 
trayed in the most hvely colours for his use. He should 
gaze at Noah, and be bnef. The ark should constantly 
remind him of the little time there is left for reading ; 
and he should learn, as they did in the ark, to crowd 
@ great deal of matter mto a very little compass.” 


His humorous summary of the most stnkng 
features in the natural history of Australia—* the 
Jifth or pickpocket quarter of the globe,” as he is 
elsewhere pleased to call it—is also worthy of 
quotation. 
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hemorous description, and in the selection of odd, 
original, and forcible epithets, Sydney Smith has 
scarcely an equal in the whole range of our literature. 

When an opponent committed a blunder, few men 
knew better how to expose and take advantage of 11 
than the reverend reviewer An amusing instance oc- 
curred in the case of Dr John Styles, who published 
some strictures on {wo critiques m the Edinburgh 
Review, on the subject of Methodism and Missions, 


“Such is the climate Sra Bend Baare in this 
remote part of the earth, Nature (having made horses, 
oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, elms, and all regular and use- 
ful prodactions for the rest of the world,) seems deter- 
mined to have a bit of play, and to amuse herself as she 
pleases. Accordingly, she makes cherries with the 
stone on the outside , and a monstrous animal, as tall 
asa grenmdior, with the head of a rabbit, a tail as hg 
as a bed-post, hopping along at the rate of five hops to | 
a mile, with three or four young kangaroos looking out | 
of ita false uterus, to see what is ng. Then comes | 


& quadruped as big asa large cat, with the eyes, colour, 

skin of a mole, and the Ill and web-fect of a duck 
——puzzling Dr Shaw, and rendering the latter half of 
hia life miserable, from his utter nability to determine 
whether it was a bird or a beast. Add to this a parrot, 
with the legs of a sea-gull, a skate with the head of a 
shark , and a bird of such monstrous dimensions that 
a side bone of it will dime three real carnivorous 
Enghshmen ;—together with many other productions 
that agitate Sir Joseph, and fill him with mingled emo- 
tions of distress and delight.” 


The admirable good sense for which Sydney Smith 
was remarkable 1s also occasionally conveyed ina most 
amusing strain. His illustrations are always apt: 
they are selected and expressed with the greatest care, 
amd rarely fal to ted? We will give an cxample — 

“Jt is astrong presumption,” he says, “that a man 
is wrong, when all hs friends, whose habits naturally 
lead them to coincide with him, think him wrong. If 
& man were to indulge in taking medicine till the apo- 
thecary, the druggist, and the physician, all called upon 
him to abandon his philocathartic propensities—if he 
were to gratify his convivial habits t1!l the landlord 
demurred and the waiter shook his head—we should 
naturally iamagiue that advice so wholly disinterested 
was not given before 1t was wanted, and that 1t merited 
some little attention and respect ” 

From the same article from which we have taken 
the preceding, we will venture on another quota- 
tion. It 1s the desemption of a Curate; and few 
men possibly have ever felt a deeper sympathy for the 
working clergy of the Establishment than our witty 
divine Who can fal to appreciate such a sketch as 
the following ° 


“ A curate—there is something which excites com- 
passion in the very name of a Curate!!! How any 
man of Purple, Palaces, and Preferment, can let him- 
self loose against this poor working man of God, we are 
at a loss to concerve,—a learned man in a hovel, wth 
sermons and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, Hebrew 
booke and ragged children—good and patient—a com- 
forter and a preacher—the first and purest pauper mn 
the hamlet, and yet showing, that, in the midst of his 
worldly misery, he has the heart of a gentleman, and 
the spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor.’ 


There is another description of a country clergyman, 
perhaps scarcely decorous, but highly charactenstic, 
in his Third letter to Archdeacon Singleton. In 
humorous contrast to the picture of a model clergy 
man, he draws the portrait of “an average, ordinary, un- 
interesting minister ; obese, dampy, neither ill-natured 
nor -natured; neither learned nor ignorant, 
striding over the stiles to church, with a second-rate 
wife, dusty and deliquescent—and four parochial 
children, fall of catechism and bread and buiter!” 
What a picture! We have not chosen to quote the 
whole passage; but our readers will see that in 


and in which he had committed a curious blunder, of 
which the reviewer, in a subsequent article, took a 
merciless advantage. Tho mistake was certanly a 
gross one, and the opportunity for Jadinage was too 
tempting to be neglected :— 


“In speaking,” says the reviewer, “cf the cruclties 
which their religion entails upon the Hindoos, Mr Styles 
# pecuharly severe upon us for not being more shocked at 
their picreing their limbs with dimes, This ia rather an 
unfair mode of alarming his readers with the idea of some 
unknown instroment. He represcnts himself as having 
paid considerable attention to the manners and customs 
of the Hindoos, and, therefore, the peculiar stress ho lays 
upon this instrument is naturally calculated to produce, 
in the minds of the humane, a grout degree of mys- 
terious terror. A drawing of the dime was imperioualy 
ealled for, and the want of it ia a subtio evasion, for 
which Mr Styles 1s fairly accountable. An ho has been 
silent on this subject, 1t 1s for ua toexplain the plan and 
nature of this terrible and unknown piece of mechanism 
A keme, then, is neither more nor lesa than a false print 
in the Edinburgh Review for a dAnefe; and from this 
blunder of the printer has Mr. Styles manufactured this 
Deedalean instrument of torture, callud a kune/ We 
were at first nearly persuaded by his arguments againat 
kimea ;—we grew fnghtened ,—we stated to onrselycs 
the horror of not sending missionanes to a nation 
which used 4:mes ;—we were struck with the nice and 
accurate information of the Tabernacle upon tifa 1m- 

rtant subject . but we looked 1n the errata, and found 
fir. Styles to be always Mr Sty les—always cut off from 
every hope of mercy, and remaining for ever himsclf.” 


The powerful pen of Sydney Smith was employed 
upon imany topics of philanthropic usefulness, As 
far back as the year 1819, he drew attention to the 
condition of yet unpitied chimney sweeps—~the poor 
climbing boys,—some of whom were annually suffo- 
cated in narrow flues. He quoted at large from par- 
hamentary reports the horrible details of their ill- 
treatment, and powerfully appealed to the public 
sympathy on their behalf. A few years hence, it will 
be difficult to believe the relations of the crucltics 
to which this suffering class was exposed. Onc 
very frequent mmeident 1s thus graphically narrated in 
the reviewer’s brilliant style .— 


“ We come now to burning little chimney-sweepers. 
A large party are invited to dinner—a great display is 
to be made ,—and about an hour before dinner, there is 
an alarm that the kitchen chimney is on fire! It is 
impossible to put off the distinguished personages who 
are expected. It gets very late for the soup and fish ; 
the cook 18 frantic—all eyes are turned upon the sable 
consolation of the master chimney-aweeper—and up 
into the midst of the burning chimney is sent one of 
the miserable little infants of the brush! There is a 
positive prohibition of this practice, and an enactment 
of penalties in one of the Act« of Parliament which 
respect chimney-sweepers. But what matter Acts of 
Parhament, when the pleasures of genteel people are 
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concerned? Or what is a toasted child, compared to 
oes aeonies of the mistress of the house with a deranged 
er ” 


The subject of prison discipline, and the theory of pun- 
ishment, the Game and the Poor Laws, were among the 
topics which engaged the attention of the reverend re- 
viewer ; and on these important questions, hs opmuons 
will be generally found correct and sound Of the prac- 
tices he reprehended many have been abandoned, and 
some of the improvements he suggested have been 
adopted. He forcibly exposed every species of legal in- 
justice or inhumanity Ie called the atteution of the 
public to the cruelty and absurdity of the law which de- 
nied to prisoners on trial for their lives, for felony or 
murder, the privilege of bemg heard by counsel. Ina 
solemn issue of life anddeath, the advocateof theaccused 
was merely pernutted to cross-examine the witnesses ; 
but not to address the jury and this, at a tame when 
so many offences of a secondary character were pun- 
ished with the loss of hfe! It 1s difficult to realize to 
ourselves the afflicting scenes that must have occurred 
under such a system. The intolerable harshness of 
the law must have been apparent to any man of com 
mon sense. But, unfortunately, those who are en- 


. gaged in the administration of justice are pioverbially 


slow to discover defects in a system which they are 
accustomed to speak of as the perfection of human 
wisdom. Yet, many enlightened judges—and some 
still on the bench—must have had to encounter such 
an incident as the following, for let our readers 
recollect, 1t is not many years since 1 mght have 
occurred -—“‘ It is a most affecting moment,”’ says the 
reviewer, “in a court of justice, when the evidence 
has dil been heard, and the judge asks the prisoner 
what he has to say in his defence. The prisoner, who 
has (by great exertions, perhaps of his friends) saved 
up money enough to*procure counsel, says to the judge 
‘that he leaves lus defence to lus counsel!’ We have 
often blushed for English humanity, to hear the reply . 
‘Your counsel cannot speak for you; you must speak 
for yourself,’ and this 1s the reply given to a poor 
girl of eaghteen—to a foreigner—to a deaf man—to a 
stammerecr—to the sick—to the feeble—to the old— 
to the most abject and ignorant of human bemgs”’ 
To render the absurdity greater, m cases of tnfling 
misdemeanour the accused was allowed the full privi- 
lege of counsel. This piece of transparent folly and m- 
justice was thus forcibly exposed by Sydney Smith :— 
* What would be the discipline of that hospital,” he 
says, “where medical assistance was allowed in all 
trifling complaints, and withheld mn every case of real 
danger P where Bailey and Halford were lavished upon 
stomach-aches, and refused m typhus fever? where 
the dying patient beheld the greatest skill employed 
upon trifling evils of others, and was told, because 
his was a case of life and death, that the cook or the 
nurse was to be Ins physician P” It is difficult, how- 
ever, to break through established customs, even when 
they are proved to be cruel and abstird. The worst 
of folhes will find defenders prepared to support them 
with the worst of arguments, A member upon his legs 
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in the House of Commons is induced to give ulterance 
to some absurdity, which, though scarcely needing re- 
futation, is a godsend to the writer of the review or 
leading article. It is thus that Sydney Smith disposes 
of one defence put forward in that assembly :—~ 

“A most absurd argument was advanced in the 
honourable House, that the practice of employing 
counsel would be such an expense to the prisoner '— 
just as if any thing was so expensive as being hanged ' 
What a fine topic for the ordinary! ‘You are gomg’ 
( ys that exquisite divine) ‘to be to-morrow, 
it is true, but consider what a sum you have saved ! 
Mr. Scarlett or Mr. Brougham might certainly have 
presented arguments to the jury, which would have in- 
sured your acquittal , but do you forget that gentlemen 
of their eminence must be recompensed by large fees, 
and that, if your life had been saved, you would actually 
have been out of pocket above 20/ ? You will now die 
with the consciousness of having obeyed the dictates of 
a& wise economy; and with a grateful reverence for the 
laws of your country, which prevents you from running 
into such unbounded expense—so let us now go to 


prayers.’ ” 

The writmgs of Sydney Smith are distinguished, 
in fact, by a superabundance of humour. We pick 
up dry morsels m unexpected places, we meet with 
sly witticisms at the end of serious paragraphs. 
Our attention 1s arrested in nearly every page by 
some quamt simile, odd remark, or apt expression. 
In the review of Waterton’s Wandermgs in South 
America, will be found the description of a sloth 
* The sloth, in its wild state, spends its life m trees, 
and never leaves them, but from force or accident ... 
He moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps sus- 
pended, and passes lis hfe m suspense—i:ke a young 
clergyman, distantly related to a bishop” A little 
further on, we read of the land tortoise, that 1t has 
two enemies—man, and the boa-constnictor. Its shell 
protects 1t agaist all other foes. ‘ Man, however,” 
says the reviewer, “ takes him home, and roasts him 
—and the boa-constrictor swallows him whole, shell 
and all, and consumes him slowly wn the interior, as the 
Court of Chancery does a great estate.” In reviewing 
Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, he speaks of the “ neces- 
sity of a middleman between Mr. Bentham and the 
public. Mr. Bentham is long; Mr. Bentham is occa- 
sionally involved and obscure, Mr. Bentham invents 
new and alarming expressions; Mr. Bentham loves 
division and subdivision.” Under these circumstances, 
he adds, the great mass of readers “ will choose rather 
to become acquainted with Mr. Bentham through the 
medium of reviews—a/ter that eminent phtlosopher has 
been washed, trimmed, shaved, and forced santo clean 
linen” But we need not multiply examples. We 
have had many writers of brilliant occasional articles, 
but never one more remarkable for sparkling, pointed 
wit, and terse, epigrammatic expression. 

Four sermons are included in this miscellaneous 
collection of Sydney Smith’s writings. They are 
replete with noble thoughts, and penned with great 
care; but the reader will perhaps feel that they are 
too neat and studied. Sentences, polished with such ex- 
treme nicety, are not expected from the preacher’s 
lips. It should be remembered, however, that they 
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were all written for especial occasions; and that it 
was the author's plan and principle to correct and 
revise everything he published, with the most dili- 
gent attention. The first of these four sermons was 
preached in York Cathedral, on the 28th of March, 
1824, before the judges of assize, and was published 
under the title of “The judge that smites contrary to 
the law.” From this excellent discourse we will 
make one short extract, which will serve for a specimen 
of the preacher’s style, and proves, to our mind, that 
he was equal to the highest flights of eloquence. The 
whole sermon seems to have been admirably adapted 
to the place, the occasion, and the audience; and the 
following passage 1s a real gem :— 


“The whole tone and tenor of public morals ia 
affected by the state of supreme Justice, it extinguishes 
revenge, it communicates a spirit of purity and up- 
rightness to inferior magistrates, 1t makes the great 
good by taking away impunity; it bamshes fraud, 
obMquity, and solicitation, and teaches men that the law 
is their nght. Truth 1s its handmaid, freedom is :ts 
child, peace 1s its companion , safety walks in ita steps, 
victory follows in its train : it 1s the brightest emanation 
of the Gospel, 1t 18 the greatest attribute of God; 1t 18 
that centre round which human motives and passions 
turn and Justice, sitting on high, sees Genius and 
Power, and Wealth and Birth, revolving round her 
throne, and teaches their paths and marks out their 
orbits, and warns with a loud voice, and rules with 
a strong arm, and carries order and discipline into 
a world, which but for her would only be a wild waste 
of passions Look what we are, and what just laws 
have done for us —a land of piety and charity ,—a land 
of churches, and hospitals, and altars ,—a nation of 
good Samaritans ,—a people of universal compassion. 
All lands, all seas, have heard we are brave e have 
ust sheathed that sword which defended the world, we 

ave just laid down that buckler which covered the 
nations of the earth God blesses the soil with fertility ; 
English looms labour for every climate. All the waters 
of the globe are covered with English ships We are 
softened by fine arts, civilized by human literature, 1n- 
structed by deep science; and every people, as they 
break their feudal chains, look to the founders and 
fathers of freedom for examples which may animate, 
and rules which may guide.” 


We have not yet done with Sydney Smith’s feli- 
citous expressions. The selections which we have made 
from his reviews bear witness to bis varied powers, 
but some of his recent writings were, perhaps, still 
more exquisite. In his letter on the character of Sir 
James Mackintosh there is a noble simile, the grandeur 
and beauty of which wé have never seen surpassed. 
* T have seen him,” he says, “‘m a moment when this 
spirit came upon him—like a great ship of war—cut 
his cable, and spread his enurmous canvass, and launch 
txto a wide sea of reasoning eloquence.” The descnip- 
tion of a ballot mob, from his pamphlet on the Ballot, 
may be cited as a specimen of lus humorous vein in 
later years. 

“The noise and jollity of a ballot mob must be such 
as the very devils would look on with delight. <A set 
of deceitfal wre wearing the wrong colours, abusi 
their friends, pelting the man for whom they voted, 
drinking their enemies’ punch, knocking down ns 
with whom they rag agreed, and out eternal 
duration to principles they abhorred. A scene of whole- 
sale bacchanalian Fand, & posse comitatus of liars, which 
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would d man with a free government, and 
make hint nigh for the monocracy of Gcnstantinogie.” 
But perhaps the richest productions of the witty 
divine’s declining years were his letters upon Ame- 
rican repudiation. Never were any productions 
received by the public with greater relish. ‘The wit 
was thoroughly appreciated by every unlucky holder of 
Pennsylvanian bonds, and the ludicrous mvective was 
felt to be fully deserved. The letters, m fact, were 
the indignant echoes of the national roice—the genuine 
expression of our Enghsh sense of wholesale swind- 
hug and stupendous fraud. When they made their 
appearance in the Mornmg Chronicle newspaper, they 
were received with shouts of delight. There had 
never becn a more palpable lit. The following para- 


' graph, among others, 1s ininutable :— 


“ Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving 
foreagners in his own country, walking over the public 
works with them, and showing them ous e, 
Swindling Swamp, Crafty Canal, and Rogues’ Railway, 
and other dishonest works. ‘This swamp we anger 
(says the patnotic borrower) by the repudiated loan of 
1828. Our canal robbery was in 1830, we pocketed 
your good people’s money for the railroad only last 
sear. All this may secm very smart to the Americans, 
but if I had the misfortune to be born among such 
@ people, the land of my fathers should not retain me 
& single moment after the act of repudiation. J would 
appeal from my fathers to my forefathers. 1 would 
fly to Newgate for greatcr purity of thought, and scck 
im the prisons of England for better rules of life.” 


And 1n another letter he says — 


“‘T see pow in my mind's eye a whole army on the 

plains of Pennsylvania in battle array, immense corps 
of insolvent light infantry, regiments of heavy horse 
debtors, battalions of repudiators, brigades of bank- 
rupts, with Vivre sans payer, ou mourtr, on their bun- 
ners, and @re alieno on their trumpets. all these des- 
perate debtors would fight to the death for their country, 
and probably drive into the sea thei invading cre- 
ditors.” 
The conclusion is too characteristic to be omitted — 
“ And now,” he says, “ having eased my soul of its 
indignation, and sold my stock at forty per cent. 
discount, I sulkily retire from the subject, with a 
fixed intention of lending no more money to free and 
enlightened republics, but of employmg my moncy 
henceforth in buymg up Abyssiman bonds, and pur- 
chasing into the Turkish Fours, or the Tunis Three- 
and-a-half per cent. funds.” 

These letters, which were published in November, 
1843, were almost his last printed productions. They 
proved that his faculties never rusted from want of 
exercise, and that lus brillant wit remained to the 
last as forcible mm its character and undiminished in 
its lustre. His fate was, on the whole, a happy one. 
He closed bis long hfe m the enjoyment of that 
affluent ease for which many a gifted writer has 
sighed—and sighed in vain. Surrounded by admiring 
friends, and with a decent command of the comforts 
and luxuries of life, the witty Canon of St. Paul’s 
found lus last years glide smoothly by, and had, in 
addition, the satisfaction of looking back upon a long 
life not ill-spent, and of reaping the fame which 
attends the possession of uncommon talents, neither 
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neglected nor misapplied by their possessor. “ It us 
pleasant,” he said, in one of his articles in the 
* Edinburgh,” “ to loll, and roll, and to socumulate— 
to be a purple-and-fine-linen man, and to be called by 
some of those nicknames winch frail and ephemeral 
beings are so fond of accumulating upon each other, 
but the best thing of all is to live like honest men, 
and to add something to the cause of liberality, 
justice, and truth.” This view of life was never 
absent from his mind; he had too much sense to 
despise the good things of this present existence, and 
too good a heart to forget that every man born mto 
the world has duties to perform, and is bound to 
support his honest convictions of what 1s good and 
true, by the constant cxercise of such talents as 
heaven may have endowed jum with. 

The intellectual giants of the last generation are fast 
passing away At the commencement of the present 
year, Sydney Smith’s first and great ally, Lord 
Jeffrey, died in aripe old ago. We could not conclude 
this article without adverting to the circumstance ; 
for both men will hold a high place in the annals of 
English critiasm In both instances, digmty of 
character was united with high literary attainments , 
and though the Edinburgh Review has made some 
mistakes—in its judgment of Byron and Wordsworth, 
for instance—though it may have failed in some of 
its prophecies; though its spirit of party may have 
been sometimes carricd too far; its establishment 
was an epoch in our literary history, and among its 
recognised contributors, Smith, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, 
Brougham, Hallam, and Macaulay, it will be readily 
admitted, are some of the greatest names in our con- 
temporary literature. 


THE UTILITY OF USELESS THINGS. 
BY I.M W. : 


THESE words seem to involve a paradox; and, a 
paradox has been pronounced to be a half-truth Now, 
we should like to say a little m proof of our opinion, 
that the utility of useless things is a simple and 
complete truth (as far as earthly truth can be called 
complete), and therefore not to be counted as a para- 
dox. We do not intend to frighten our readers by 
the profundity of our observations on the present 
occasion ; but if may not be amiss to intimate that 
the subject, trifling as it may seem, is, in reality, one 
of great significance to genuine philosophers; and 
cannot be exhausted in a fugitive article. 

In the business language of the world, things are 
called usefud when they promote the profit, convenience, 
or comfort of every-day life; and sse/ess when they 
do not promote, or when they hinder either of these 
desired ends A useful person or thing means one of 
which practical, tangible use can be made ;—and 
hence their high value among all men engaged in the 
actual business of life ;—hence their over-value in cer- 
tain systems of philosophy, which are based chiefly on 
the material and mundane well-being of man. Without 
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entering into a disquisition on the fundamental errors 
of the various forms of Utaltarian Philosophy, ancient 
and modern (which we take to be a misapprehension 
of the spiritual necessities of man’s nature), we may 
intimate our belief that they have none of them solved 
the great riddle concernmg the main-spring of human 
conduct ; or that other great riddle concerning “ our 
Being’s end and aim” The mo¢ d’énigme in the for- 
mer puzzle of the wise men 1s, certainly, not Se//-éa- 
terest, and in the other, as certainly, not Happiness 
If there be one creature on this earth that 15 less 
guided by self-interest (blind or enlightened) than 
another, we should say that creatureis Man. He 
does not know in what his interest consists for the 
greater part of lus mortal career; and when he does 
attain to any knowledge of it, he has rarely the 
ability or the will to act m accordance with that 
knowledge. No “ greatest happiness principle,” no 
“ profit-and-loss philosophy,” will be found at the 
bottom of any wise or good man’s actions ,—nor of 
any happy man’s either Nor are the happiest people 
necessarily the most ssefu/, either to themselves or 
others, in the usual, 2 ¢ m the “ profit-and-loss’’ ac- 
ceptation of that term;—they are often what are 
called emphatically “ useless members of society” It 
may be that “they tol not, neither do they spin,” 
yet 1s their mission here below, among the hgher 
utilities. . 

Far beit from us to undervalue the useful things of 
external lfe—they are the jirst things required, but 
they are not the so/e things required, or the highest. 
Man must have bread, and clothimg, and dwellings, in 
order to live, but, 1 wnust also be remembered, that 
man does not live by bread, clothes, and the conveni- 
ences of external life, alone. When any man does live 
by these alone he has forfeited his claim to the hgher 
form of hfe which is his glorious privilege, and by 
which he 1s distinguished from the umntelligent brute. 

The thmgs which mimster to the higher, z.¢e to the 
spiritual life m man, have often so remote an influence 
on his physical existence, that they are generally sup- 
posed to have no influence on 1¢ at all, by those whose 
attention has been exclusively directed to the amelio- 
ration of that physical existence This is a mistake ; 
for the spiritual nature acts powerfully and constantly 
upon the physical one, and vice versed. Nothing with 
which we are acquainted 1s simple , all things here are 
complex, and their vanous elements act and re-act 
upon each other. But if it were not so m human 
nature,—if the things which minister to man’s spi- 
nitual development had no influence whatever on his 
external well-being,—they would still be among the 
higher utilities of Ims existence, inasmuch as they 
concern the enduring portion of his nature—the im- 
mortal soul; which must, when properly considered, 
(even im a profit-and-loss philosophy,) be valued far 
above the penshable hfe of the body. 

Without saying anything about Transcendentalism 
as a vast system of philosophy, we may safely declare, 
that the best and highest things transcend the senses ; 
—and that those things and qualities of things which 
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the transcendentalist esteems useful, nay essential to 
the deve t of the inner and higher life in man, 
are frequently such as the utilitarian ranks among 
non-essential, or even useless things, in themselves ; 
although he may admit, that, as adjuncts of what he 
calls positively useful things, they may be mdirectly 
useful. 

For instance, all beauty which is without any dis- 
tinct and positive quality of usefulness,—like the 
gold and crimson glories of the clouds at sun-nse and 
sun-set ; all beauty superadded to those objects of 
which seefu/ness1s generally recognised as the essential 
characteristic, as for example, an elegant fender or 5 
field of ripo corn ;—in both cases the quality of beauty, 
per se, has a igh degree of spintual utility. Let not 
this assertion be confounded with the theory which 
makes all beauty to depend on recognised utihty. We 
do not say that things aro beautiful because they are 
useful; but, that things are spiritually useful because 
they are beautiful ;—which is a very different matter 
To descend to some familar examples of the utility 
of useless thmgs. The song of birds, flowers (not 
used as food or medicine), kittens (not yet able to 
catch mice), babies, poets with a competence, and 
beautiful maidens without one, are, probably, in the 
estimation of sound business-hke men, among the most 
useless things m the world. They do nothing but 
give trouble or make a noise there Certainly, for all 
worldly purposes of “ profit-and-loss,” they are worse 
than useless. But there are Ingher purposcs which 
must be served on this earth, since 1t is not a cul de sac 
of well regulated self-interest,—through which there 
18 no emerging into a wider sphere There 1s, as we 
said before, a much lnigher utility than the temporary 
and worldly one m these so-callicd useless things 

A baby, for instance,—helpless,—uscless as 1t seems, 
18 among the higher utilities of the spiritual life of 
man Some people set up a garden, or a carriage, or 
a library, to promote their moral and physical wel- 
farc ,—if we may venture to advise those among our 
readers who are endowed with money and leisure, (two 
great utilities of this worldly life,) on the subject of 
their own highest mterest, we should say, Sct up a 
baby if you do not possess one of yourown If we are 
asked, “‘ Cut bono ? ?-—* What 1s the use of sctting up 
a baby in my house to disturb my comfort?” we 
reply, Simply this,—that it does disturb your com- 
fort ;—that you are obliged to forego habitual self- 
consideration, self-indulgence. That imperious im- 
potence, that helpless young hfe, calls with a strong 
compulsive voice for your immediate and total self- 
annihilation in its behalf. You cannot be egotistic 
with a baby in your arms, be you man or woman. It 
must be attended to; and you must leave off attend- 
ing to yourself and muster to 1ts wants and feeblest 
glimmerngs of whim. The “ thoughts which wander 
through eternity” must be brought down to the con 
templation of an undeveloped spark of intelligence. 
The voice which loves to utter the golden numbers of 
mmortal bards and the concentrated wisdom of sages, 
roust tune itself to babble sweet, baby nonsense, to 
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soothe the uneasiness of the young conqueror. And this 
without any conscious reference to his future being; 
—without looking forward to the time when this soft 
modicum of pmk fiesh shall become a graceful, glo- 
nous man, Or woman,—— 
* The heir of all the agee—in the foremost files of time.” 

No, your subservience is not, consciously, prospective. 
It is to the present being,— the absolute baby,—wit- 
less,—thankless,—totally oblivious, that you devote 
yourself in the most unqualified manner ;—as you 
never devoted yourself to 2 rational beg who might 
minister to your self-interest. by some equivalent ser- 
vice. Let all those who wish to get away from self,— 
past and present,—-who ery, “ Oh! for a draught of 
lethe '”—let these people set up a baby. It need not 
beftheir own; they need not be father or mother to 
the child (although the profit as well as the pleasure 
may be doubled if they arc) , it is sufficient that they 
take an interest in a baby,—live in the house with it, 
and be subject to its influence Great is the influence 
of that tiny tyrant; it becomes the chief person in the 
house, and all things give way to it Perhaps the 
tyranny of a baby is the only species of tyranny which 
1s of the greatest utility, of the truest benefit, to both 
partics 

A philosophical writer of considerable repute has 
said, “It seems a necessary condition of human 
science, that we should learn many useless things, m 
order to become acquainted with those which are of 
service” So that in the mvestigations of science 
uscless things are of utility 

Agamn,—in matters concerning our faith and hope 
in things above this world, and also, in those which 
concern our nght conduct m 1f,—that is to say, in 
religion and m morals, we have reccived the command 
to “prove” (¢ ¢ to fry—put to the proof) “all things,” 
and to * hold fast that which is good” To do this 
we must be acquainted with wrong—with semblances 
of goodness, as well as with goodness itself; in order 
that we may sce a distinction, and make a selection, 
between the two You cannot prove that with which 
you are unacquainted. Therefore, m religion and 
morals, evil—that which 18 useless m the exercise of 
faith and virtue, 1s of great utility in the attainment 
of both 

In conclusion, we would say a word in favour of the 
utility of such apparently useless things as tnfling 
articles like the present, which do not undeitake to 
prove any thing, or to inculcate dogmatically any sup- 
posed incontrovertible truth. Their utility consists 
in this, that they may perhaps suggest ideas which are 
new to a reader and set him thinking, and may 1ndi- 
cate, in some measure, the way m which he may work 
them out for himself. This is the legitimate office of 
the essayist ; and if we have exercised 1t with any 
beneficial effect, on the present occasion, we have 
given, at least, one example of the Utihty of Useless 
Things. 
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THE HUMAN EYE AND ITS LITTLE 
INHABITANT. 
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and reproduced. This fact is of consequence with 
reference to our little animal. Behimd the fluid we 
have mentioned are two bodies, before we reach the 


No organ of the human body has attracted more actually seeing part of the eye, the first, called the 
attention than the eye. It has formed the obyect of crystalline, tolerably firm, and the second much more 
the most careful investigation to the anatomist, of the extensive and of a medium consistence: of these we 


most diligent study to the philosopher, of the most 
enthusiastic admiration to the worshipper of nature’s 
God, through the works of lus hand. Nor does 1t 
deserve less ; no language can adequately describe the 
beauties and perfections of its structure, nor ex- 
aggerate its utility to man; and if it has thus received 
attention, that attention has not becn thrown away— 
has not been unfruitful of the most beneficial results. 
We are in ignorance still, no doubt, of the exact 
nature of some of its functions But we, know it 
better probably than we do any other organ of the 
body, and hence it 1s that that branch of the great 
science of medicine which 1s directed to the nature and 
ticatment of eye-diseases, as it 1s the most elegant, 1s 
also the best understood. We are more certam of the 
causes and nature of diseases of the eye, than we are 
of those of any other organ of the body 
As affording a proof of the wisdom of the Creato, 
or rather of design in the creation, it has been by 
men of the highest powers selected as an example 
There arc many works on the subject, among which 
the clegant chapters of Dr. Neil Arnott and Dr. 
Roget are very attractive both in matter and style 
Let not the reader fear lest we should inflict upon 
him a long lecture on that very dry science, Anatomy, 
nor on that most interestimg one, Physiology. Had 
he such a fear indeed, he might have also his remedy 
by turnmg over a few pages; but we beg of him to 
stop a few minutes ere he does so 
It 1s “a wise saw,” that one half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives. We may add that 
more by far than half of the world is totally unaware, 
even of the very existence of anything lke the other 
half. Many a bnght-eyed lady and keen-eyed gen- 
tleman may possibly be quite ignorant of the smgular 
fact, that there has occasionally been found a hvely 
little animal sporting mm the clear liqud which fills 
the inner and fore part of the human eye Tue visits 
of this httle animal are extremely rare, certainly , more 
rare than those of the comet Four cases of its 
appearance have as yet only been recorded, and a 
notice of these singular animals may gratify the 
curious. In spite of our promise and resolve, we 
must be indulged in the explanatory style for a few 
tamutes, otherwise we shall be quite unmtelligble 
Know then, O curious peeper into thy brother’s, and 
it may be thy sister’s eye, that there is in the fore 
part of it, immediately behind the clear window which 
its centre presents, a considerable quantity of limpid 
fluid, to which the learned give the name of aqueous 
humour, and simple folks may call watery ; it having, in 
fact, chiefly the appearance and properties of water. 
This fluid, when let out by accident or design, very 
soon forms again; and there is no reason to doubt that 
it Is constantly, by a process of nature, being removed 


1 do not require to take any farther notice. But it is 
1 well we should notice that the first-mentioned, the 
aqueous humour, 1s divided mto two parts by a 
singularly beautiful and movable curtain, to which 
j the name Jris has been given, from an ideal com- 
parison with the rambow. It 1s this part which gives 
the colour to the eye, and pmncipally enables 1t to 
exercise those remarkable powers of expression which 
have given rise to so many heartaches, and to some 
good, and more indifferent, poetry. Each poet, ac- 
cording to his fancy, has sung of “ eyes of heavenly 
blue,”’ or boasted of his own “ dark-eyed maid,” from 
the days of Anacreon to those of Thomas Moore; 
and Homer celebrates the “ ox-eyed Juno,” and some 
in less complimentary terms have ventured to speak 
of “‘a green-eyed monster.” 

For ourselvcs, who have seen much of eyes of all 
descriptions, but n whom the stern realities of life 
have tamed much of the romance of poetry, and the 
hoar frost which renders grey the head in preparation 
for the snowy winter of old age has taken the place 
of the sparkling colours m which the youthful fancy 
used to disport itself—to us the beauty of the eye 
depends hitle on its colour We love that eye the 
most which beams the most kindly on us We 
cannot be smgular in this We dare say nearly every 
one of our readers would admure above all others the 
look of affection, whether that of the mother whose 
soft eye of love beamed into his cradle, or that of 
the maid whose bright glances first told his young 
heart that 1t beat not for himself alone. 


“Jt was na’ thy bonny blue een were my ruin ; 
Fair though thou art, that was ne’er my undoin’, 
It was the sweet smile when naebody did mind us, 
Tt was the bewitching sweet stoun glance o° handness.” 


How beautiful the eyes of a long attached wife, on 
our return from a far journey ! 


“Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look bnghter when we come.” 


Still farther lovely to him also is the glance of the 
laughing-eyed gurl who climbs her doting father’s 
knee, and prepares an attack upon the paternal purse 
with “ dear papa.” 

But we have been led astray from our business, as 
many a wiser man has been, by bright eyes Still one 
word for the gallant Peres, whose compliment to 2 
lady’s eye stands unrivalled. This gentleman, who 
was minister to Phillip II, said to Henry IV. of 
France, that a certain beauty who had only one eye 
had put all Spam in combustion, and that had she had 
two, she would have reduced 1¢ to ashes. 

By this digression then be it understood, that the 
limpid fluid we have described in the fore part of the 
eye, and divided by the beautiful Iris, is the local 
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habitation—the native element—of the little animal 
we wish to introduce to the reader’s notice. It has 
& proper name and surname, and its godfathers being 
learned men, that name is of course learned. It 15 
called Cys , and by way of surname Cellxlosa. 
We shall adhere to its first appellation. 

We commence with that one of the four cases which 
came under our own notice, and for whose life and 
history we can therefore best vouch. 

About twenty years ago, a girl of seven years of age 
was under the care of Mr Logan, a surgeon of New 
Lanark in Scotland, for inflammation in one of her 
eyes. After she had heen for some time under his 
charge, he was surprised one day, on examining her eye, 
to find in its clear part—which 1s termed pupil, and 
which is the opening left by the Ins, and admitting 
communication between the fore and back parts of 
the aqueous humour—an object which gave evident 
signs of independent life. The motions were distinct 
and frequent As nothing of the kind had ever been 
known in this country before, he made public his 
observation It attracted the notice of Mr. Menkle, 
a retired East India surgeon, who, the child’s parents 
being poor, took charge of the little girl, and with 
true scientific liberality, visited, entirely at his own 
expense, with her, many of the principal towns, that 
his brethren might have an opportunity of witnessing 
so interesting a sight. Among other places, he 
visited Glasgow, where we then had the pleasure of 
imbibing such huowledge as the emment university 
of that city affords Every one went to see the little 
girl, who with the Cysticercus im her eye became quite 
a young honess , and the eminent oculist, Dr. Wiliam 
Mackenzie, paid gicat attention to the matter, and 
published an account of it m the twelfth volume of 
the Medical Gazette, and subsequently in lus great 
work on the eye. 

After quoting Mr. Logan’s account,—“I found,” 
Dr Mackenzie says, “the cornea slightly cloudy 
(dim), the eye free from mflammation and pain, and 
the appearances and movements of the animal quite 
plan When the patient kept her head aot rest, 
as she sat before me m a moderate hght, the 
animal covered the two lower thirds of the pupil 
Watching it carefully, its cystic portion was seen to 
become more or less spherical, and then to assume a 
flattened form, wile 1ts head I saw at one moment 
thrust suddenly down to the bottom of the anterior 
chamber, and the next drawn up so completely as 
scarcely to be visible. Mr Meikle turned the child’s 
head gently back, and mstantly the hydatid revolved 
through the aqueous humour, so that the head fell to 
the upper edge of the cornea, now become the more 
depending part. On the child again leaning forwards 
it settled like a little balloon in its former position, 
preventing the patient from seeing objects directly 
before her or below the level of the eye, but per- 
mitting the vision of such as were placed above. Mr. 
Logan had observed no increase, nor Mr. Meikle any 
change, except that the cystic part was more opaque.” 

Mr. Wharton Jones, who also saw this gurl, is 
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perhaps still more minute, but in order to understand 
the terms these gentlemen use, let us quote a short 
general description of the animal by Vogel, an 
eminent German physiologist. “The Cysticercus cel- 
lulosa consists of an oval vesicle, varying in length 
from three to eight hnes; it posseases an extensible neck 
terminating in a head, which together with the neck 
can be protruded and retracted, and m the latter case 
may be overlooked. The head is square, and has at 
each of its four corners a sucker; on the fore part of 
the head, at the base of a tunnel, is a double row of 
hooks, amounting in number toabout thirty-two When 
extended, 1{ may measure from half an inch to an 
inch in length The breadth of the head 1s about a 
line, of the vesicle about six.” M. Vogel examined 
the eysticereus taken from animals and from various 
parts of the human body; for it 1s not so strange {o 
find 16 m parts which have any access to the cxternal 
world On seemg it in the eye we may exclaim, as 
was done by the poet—- 

* Pretty ' in amber to observe the forms 

Of haur, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms; 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there” 

Dr Roget makes very short work of the matte; 
and his brief description 1s enough to bem on the 
mind, A hydatid—he uses the general term—he 
tells us, 1s a head furnished with four suckers jomed 
to a neck which terminates inasac Thus sac 1s, 1n 
fact, a stomach. When distended, the head becomes 
scarcely visible, and the sacis a spheroid =“ It. 18 1m- 
possible to conceive a more simple oiganic structure 
than this, which may m fact be considered as an 
isolated living stomach ” 

These two authoritiegdescribe the hydatid generally, 
for 1t 1s found in many parts of the body The rarity 
we wish to pomt out 1s its being foundin the very 
apple of the human eye. They did not observe it 
there Mr Wharton Jones had that advantage, be- 
sides having examined 1t minutely after its extraction 
He tells us, “ The tail vesicle of the animal was about 
one-sixth of an mch m diameter, semi-transparent, 
and might be seen alternately contracting and expand- 
ing, and sometimes undeigoing slight changes of 
form. Besides, the body and head were sometimes 
retracted within the tail vesicle, sometimes protruded 
from 1t—the part of which connected with the body 
and head was always the most depending Whicn 
the body and head were protruding and hangmg down, 
the animal resembled a Jittle balloon ” 

A cysticercus, which however had never been seen 
alive, was brought 1o Mr Jones It had been taken 
from the diseased eye of a boy ten years of age, m 
Westminster Hospital It was carefully examined, 
and found to be nearly double the size of those before 
described; hence, probably, the destruction of the 
eye, the ammal bemg allowed to grow until that mis- 
chief resulted The same was like to be the con- 
clusion of the httle girl’s case. The eye seeming to 
be in danger, the animal was extracted by a surgeon 
in Edinburgh; but it having been found impossible 
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to keep the child steady during the operation, the 
sight of that eye was ynfortanately lost after all the 
pains that had been taken with her. Two cases pre- 
vious to this had occurred in Germany ; the first is 
recorded by Dr. Neuman; it occurred im a boy of 
fourteen, An operation for its removal failed. The 
second case, in the hands of Dr. W. Soemmering, oc- 
curred m 1880; the subject was a girl of eighteen, 
and the animal was successfully extracted. ‘The 
instance first given occurred in 1833, and we heard 
no more of our little cysticercus until towards the end 
of 1848, when the fourth known case was so for- 
tunate as to fall mto the hands of so competent a 
person as Dr Mackenzie himself. He sent an ac- 
count of it to the Royal Medical and Clururgical 
Socicty, from an abstract of which we learn these 
particulars — 

A girl aged sixteen applied at the Glasgow Infirmary 
in September, 1848, on account of obscurity of vision 
in the left eye. A spherical body, about one-eighth of 
an inch im diameter, was observed lying close mn front of 
the pupil in the anterior chamber, and this proved on 
closer inspection to be a Cysticercus cellulosa. The 
patient stated that in June the left eye had been the 
subject of inflammation, which occurred immediately 
before the appearance of the strange thing im her eye. 
Objects placed in a direct line before the eye, or 
below it, she saw very indistinctly, but in a modciate 
light the expansion of the pupil left one third, at its 
upper part, unobscured The position of the hydatid 
varied to a ceitain extent, and it was an object of 
curiosity to many Its opaque body, 11s tuil, vesicle, 
and rostellum, together with its four lateral suckers, 
could be distinctly made out, and 1t was observed to 
be the most lively in the mo aud when the patient 
waswarm She was quite unconscious of the motions 
of the ammal, and did not appcar to suffer pain from 
its presence. 

On the 14th of October, the little animal was dis- 
lodged from its comfortable water nest An opening 
was made with a delicate kmfe through the little 
hoiuy window in front of the eye, a small hook was 
introduced, and the cysticercus drawn out. It was 
placed in tepid water, and contmued to move fully 
forty minutes after its removal from the eye IMad 
the water been of the same quality and temperature 
as that in the eye, there seeins no reason why it 
should not have lived on, unless, indeed, as was 
probable, it was wounded by the hook 

Viewed through a compound microscope, the trans- 
pareut range of claws surrounding the rostellum were 
distinctly seen, as were also the corpuscles scattered 
over its neck and on the four lateral suckers 

Dr Mackenzie states it as his opmion that the 
atiack of ophthalmia in June, immediately preceding 
the appearance of the hydatid, was owing to the de- 
velopment of its ovum in one of the blood-vessels of 
the Ins or an adjainmg structure, and that the inflam- 
mation ceased suddenly as soon as the hydatid dropped 
into the anterior chamber, where it lived at its ease : 
and throve on the aqueous humour, Can we possibly 
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imagine that there may be in this fluid animaleules 
still more minute which furnished nourishment to this 
little animal? It is pleasant to learn the fact, and 
it must have been gratifymg to the eminent surgeon 
himself, that no bad symptom follow8® the operation, 
and that the girl was quite well m a week. 

Now, in what manner can this animal, at rare inter- 
vals, find its way into the eye—into the fine crystal 
fluid of the most delicate organ of the human body ? 

The idea of spontaneous production—of bemg 
called into hfe by the mere action of the elements-— 
is not entertained by any sound philosophic mind 
The German author whom we have mentioned, Vogel, 
has some not very intelligibly expressed notions about 
the cysticercus not bemg a distinct animal, but merely 
an imperfect tzma; but tlis does not explain how it 
gets ito the eye, and has no other foundation than 
that the head of the one animal 1s found to be hke 
that of the other. 

Dr. Mackenzje seems to mdicate the true solution 
of the question in supposing that, in the case he last. 
observed, the mflammation was caused by the de- 
velopment of the egg of the cysticercus m one of the 
bloodvesselg wluch nourish the internal parts of the 
eye. It 1s by means of the circulation of the blood, 
then, that we must endeavour to account for so 
singular an occurrence. The parasite we speak of 
1s by no means uncommon 1m various animals, such as 
hares, rabbits, and pigs. Now, 1t 1s conceivable that 
the minute seed may escape the complicated processes 
of assimuation and find its way mto the blood The 
nutrient arteries which supply the internal structures 
of the eye are so minute that they cannot be seen in a 
state of health by the naked eye. Yet along these 
minute tubes may the seed, still more mmute, be con- 
veyed, and thus the little ammal be hatched and 
brought to hght im so strange a situation How many 
learued disquisitions have we not had on the faculties 
of elephants, and dogs, and horses, and parrots! What 
shall we say to our new acquaintance P Can it think ? 
—can it feel pam and pleasure? Has 1t any instincts ? 
Alas, for our feeble reasons! how can we tell ? 
Whluch of us can fathom the works of the Creator ? 
Nothing can be created without a purpose, and, 
ignorant as we must be of the purposes of such a 
creature as this, we cannot do wrong should we 
derive a lesson fiom its existence. When we find 
the most elegant organ m our bodies, of the beauties 
of which the fairest are proud—which has been sung 
by poets and admired by all—subject to be the habi- 
tation of a worm cven during life, we may well 
meditate on our own insignificance, may well pio- 
strate our hearts before the power of our Creator, 

——~— 
HINT FROM NATURE. 

Tu old Dutch painters of flowers mostly worked on 
a black ground The value of this arrangement 
may be easily and pleasantly ascertained by cxammi 
natural flowers by the light of a lanthorn on a dark 
night. The exquimte beauty of nature's floral gems, 
when thus exhibited, can scarcely be understood 
without experiment.—G@. J. French. 
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TO HUGGENS COLLEGE. 
BY Q. 

Iy we see that there is a great deal of evil in the 
world, it is cheering to know there is much good that 
we do not see. The generation of those who 


“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it famc,” 


1s not extinct. Evil comes to the surface, but good 1s 
essentially retirmg; and, though it “cannot be id” 
when it attains certain dimensions, yet even then 1t is 
far less notorious than cnme Fame-—moral and 
religious fame, for I speak not of intellectual—has 
far weaker pmions than Infamy The names of Rush 
and Manning carry horror to every hearth im Britam, 
and to many beyond , wlule deeds no less godlike than 
theirs were satanical are the conversation of a village 
or a town, or, at most, a county. Every weekly paper 
18 full of murders and atrocities, every assize charge 
commemorates the imercase of crime ; every report of 
our icligious societies exhibits the deficiency of re- 
hgious means, the heathenism of our populous towns, 
the inadequate efforts which this opulent nation 1s 
make to resist the evil These things are revolting, 
but they are also encouraging; at least, they should 
be so. They should mspire the hardy courage wluch 
welcomes dangeis, which arises at once from the con- 
sciousness of heavy odds, internal energy, a good cause, 
and an Almighty Piovidence. But 1t may encourage us 
further to know that there are heroes in the field— 
men whose energies are commensurate with the 
emergencies they are called to meet—and that, if all 
would do as they have done, or cven much less, our 
land might be, m religion, morals, and happiness, 
all that it 1s in opulence and power 

When I visited Sackville College last year but one, 
I was unaware that there existed a foundation of 
our own times on a far more munificcnt scale than 
even that noble establishment was on its first institu- 
tion; and, but for the pubhcation of my visit to the 
ancient endowment, I should not probably have become 
acquainted with the existence of the other, to which iny 
attention was called by a reader of my paper Though 
I am not at present able to .nspect Huggens College, 
and to converse with its beneficent founder on its 
character and prospects, (a pleasure to which I look 
forward, however, with no ordinary intcrest,) yet, 
so uncertain 1s this life, that I would not defer to an 
indefinite period a notice of what all people ought to 
know and how should I address all people more 
effectively than through Surarre’s MaGazine ? 

The readers of Suarpe, then, are hereby invited, at 
this season of keen winds but warm hearths and 
hearts, to accompany me on a fire-side tour of mm- 
spection to Huggeus College, thereby avoidiug the 
mconvemiences consequent on exposure m steam- 
boats or railway-cariiages, while they may accumulate 
more caloric about their hearts from the contempla- 
tion, and, let me hope, imitation, of a noble act of 
generosity. 

We haye arrived, then, at Northflect, a goodly 
town in the frur garden of England, about a mile and 
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a half from Gravesend, with the lordly Thames on the 
left, and the bold and pleasant hills of Kent to the 
right. Here we come in front of a noble range of 
buildings, with a handsome chapel in the centre,— 
noble and handsome as far as extent is concerned, 
and liberal expenditure could make them,—for, so far 
as a fire-side traveller may judge from the Ji/uetrated 
London News, the architectvre 1s less pure than im- 
posing and elaborate. But let us enter, and we shall 
find “lively stones” “built up a spiritual house.” 
In this abode ten reduced gentlemen, and a like 
number of ladies sinularly crcumstanced, none under 
sixty years of age, dwell in comfort befitting ther 
place in society. But this is not al). The benevolent 
founder contemplates the accommodation of double 
that number. They have cach a comfortable house 
with four handsome rooms; they have wash-louses 
and out-houses, and, to make them more comfortable 
still, they have each fifty-two pounds per annum! a 
sum which will be increased by an event which we 
hope may be long deferred—the decease of their 
bountiful benefactor. It must be delightful to hear 
him speak, as we are told he does, of the jov his 
noble scheme has procured for him;—to hear him 
dwell, not m a spirit of boastfulness, but with that 
inward exultation which 18 inseparable fiom a good 
work, on the pleasurcs which the obyecta of his 
bounty enjoy,—picture them as gazing happily along 
the bight valley and busy waters of the Thames, 
secn from the verdant and floweiy foreground of their 
gaidens, and conversing with biotherly and sisterly 
love on the happmess of eaily ycars, and the blessed- 
ness of the 1etreat they have found, for brothers and 
sisters he calls them, and such they seem to be. 
Delightful must it be to hear him speak of their ap- 
proaching departure, which he likens to the setting of 
a summer’s sun calm and beautiful, in the retreat 
which he has provided, and of that preparation which 
is to make 1t so, for which their leisure allows them 
opportunity, and their founder’s provisions advantage 
In a simple and characteiistic account of his college, 
Mr Huggens says, “That it may be the means of 
leading one to that happy kingdom, is the continual 
wish and prayer of its founder! No pains will be 
spared on that head, as that is one of his fiist and 
most stringent orders” Some legal difficulty has, 1 
understand, arisen with regard to the consccration of 
the chapel, o1 appomtment of the chaplan. With 
the merits of the guestion I am unacquainted, and 
ean, therefore, pronounce no opinion upon it , neither 
with it are the readers of Suarps concerned, But 
all, I apprehend, will :egret the existence of any such 
impediment m the cariymg out of so glorious a 
scheme Mr Hugyens has been invited to place the 
religious economy of his foundation in the hands of 
dissenters; but, bemg a Churcliman, he will not 
consent to this arrangement, preferring patiently to 
wait a favourable termination, which he is eonfident 
his good cause will eventually secure. 

The readers of Suanre may naturally cxpect from 
me some account of the author of the noble work to 
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which I have conducted them. On this point I can 
do little for them at present. Mr. Huggens is a 
modest, retiring man, who seems thoroughly to have 
understood and practised the precepts which at once 
command us to let our light shine before men for the 
Divine glory, and not to let our left hand know what 
our right hand doeth, where man alone could be mag- 
nified. Of himself he says little, and pleads the 
number of applications in excuse But what he does 
say is sufficiently interesting —‘ The founder of 
Huggens College, John Huggens, began business at a 
very. early period of his life. With great economy 
and increasing industry for sixty years, he saved 
sufficient 10 build and endow his college at North- 
fleet ”’ 

It is seldom that such are the results, much less 
the objects, of early economy and industry Too 
often is it scen, that these virtues, undirected by 
religion, degenerate into avarice and rapacity. But 
here they have been worthily consecrated. We have 
read of men who have toiled hard and fared harder, 
to earn the neglect and disgust of their few re- 
maining relatives, and to leave their useless wealth 
a spoil for the officers of the law. But here 1s 
an object, mdeed, worthy of “great economy and 
increasing industry ,” to be the blesser and the blessed 
of countless generations! This 1s somethmg worth 
working for' Noble John JTluggens! theie is a 
day coming when thy wealth shall outstnp all the 
hoards of all the Rothschilds! when thy fame shall 
infinitely distance that of Alexanders and Napoleons! 
Thou hast invested thy capital in an unfailing, an 
overpaying stock! Thou hast committed thy fame to 
the universe; fo the proclamation of angels, not tle 
adulation of men! Verily, there 1s small need that thou 
tell us thy history All nature shall know it at ihe 
great day And what more can we know of thee now 
worth knowing, or more significant of thy character 
and life, than that thou art the founder of tHy College 
at Northfleet ° 

True it is, that Huggens College is of a different 
order fiom the Sackville foundation—of onc, perhaps, 
more common, if we except the grandeur of the scale. 
Yet it is a kind of foundation for which much can be 
said No poverty 1s so grievous and painful as that 
which, at the decline of life, succeeds competency and 
independence. Poverty, to him who has never hnown 
any other condition, is like confinemcut to the caged 
bird; and experiment shows that mches acquired 
under such circumstances, are as unmanageable and 
mjurious as hberty to the life-long captive : but where, 
from long habit, comforts and luxuries have become, 
in a manner, the necessaries of life, it is hard to want 
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the Cross, and he will know how to rejoice in them as 
a healthful penance for past indulgence, or inactivity, 
or forgetfulness; a salutary correction and discipline for 
future amendment, and a hopeful token of the Divine 
love. Still, “‘no chastisement for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous.” It must be such even to 
those who know how to apply it best; but wealth is 
not the best school of preparation ; and to those whose 
minds have been cultivated, but their souls neglected, 
the visitation may be dangerous, as it is assuredly 
painful. How kind, then, the hand which rears a 
shelter against temptation, and pours healing on the 
rankling wound; opens opportunities of good by 
softening the heart with kindness ; smoothes the path 
to reflection, to pemtence, to submission, to obe- 
dience ; removes consuming anxieties, and bestows 
the means of guidance and instruction ! 

We have travelled to Huggens College, and seen, 
perhaps, as much as could be expected in a fire-side 
journey. We turn to the glowing hearth again, and 
to the bright and loving looks around it—or, reader, 
perchance no cheering countenance meets thine; and 
yet thou turnest to no solitary walls, but to walls lined 
with unfailng, unbetraying fnends, the holy and wise 
of elder days, or of thie own whose thoughts are 
stored for thee in those thy precious volumes. And do 
not these, our comforts, speak to us of reverses that 
may yet overtake us P when our hearth may be cold and 
deserted—when those who loved us may be gone, some 
past returnmg—whcn those whom we love shall love us 
not—when, hke Roscoe, we may lament the departure 
even of those true :mmortal fnends, whom we could 
trust with no wavering faith P? Let us be prepared for 
such a time! If we have not closer and dearer claims, 
let us take courage, from what we have seen in this 
brief expedition of Fancy to no fanciful region, to make 
“ great economy and increasing industry ” lay up 
treasures in heaven for ourselves, tieasures on earth 
as well as in heaven for those who have been less 
fortunate! How poor the pleasures of the world, to 
say nothing of their evanescence, compaicd to those 
enjoyed by the benevolent man whose work we have 
been contemplating! Really, xf the voluptuary were 
true to his character, and desired to live to pleasure 
in its most exquisite form, thus would he seek it! 
But though all are not blessed with the means at the 
disposal of Mr Huggens, lis munificence may be dis- 
tantly imitated—he that cannot build a college, may 
afford a house, or, at least, contribute 10 the funds of 
a college. And in this view, undoubtedly, if a com- 
parison is to be instituted between the establishments 
which I have brought forward in these pages, the 
claims of Sackville College must be regarded as greatly 


them when they are, in a degree, necessary to all. The ! Superior, Inasmuch as the other amply secures the 
most painful consideration, however, 1s that of mental j object at which it aims, while Sackville College is, 
refinement and cultivation, rendering the possessor at | “happily, far short of effecting 1ts own purposes, and 


every moment more sensibly alive to the rude shocks 
which he must repeatedly experience, while his natural 
ability to resist them is diminished. ‘True it is, that, 
if his trainmg has been spiritual as well as intellectual, 
these things will be to him as the blessed burden of 


appeals more eloquently, perhaps, to pubhe support, 
than any kindred institution. But endowments of 
these several kinds will be among the most effective 
conductors which man ean erect to guard our country 


(1) See his pathetic sonnet on parting with his library. 
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in these electric and cloudy times: the multiplication 
of means whereby sorrow is reheved and salvation 
promoted, will be the best preventive and counterac- 
tion of crime, and of its effects and judgments. The 
multiplication of those who build religious and 
charitable foundations is the diminution of those who 
would overthrow them, and with them, the monarchy 
itself. ‘‘ Mercy and truth preserve the king, and lus 
throne is upholden by mercy.” ' 
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Cuarrer. XXXI 
CONTAINS SUNDRY DEFINITIONS OF “WOMAN AS SHE 

SHOULD, BE,” AND DISCLOSES MRS. ARUNDEL’S 

OPINION OF RICHARD FRERE 
Lewis did not obtain any answer to lus polite note, 
as Lord Bellefield received on the followmg morning 
letters, which he said required his mmediate presence 
in London, and in the hurry of departure he no doubt 
forgot to refate the charge Lewis had seen fit to 
bring against him, and, as the young tutor preserved 
a strict silence on the subject, and Sam Jones kept lus 
own counsel with his accustomed closeness, there, for 
the present, the matter appeared hkely to rest. Some 
little surprise was caused in the village by the sudden 
disappearance of Jane Hardy, the poacher’s daughter, 
a girl of about nmeteen, but, as it was imagined she 
had gone to take up her quarters in the town of 
H——, where her father was imprisoned, her absence 
was soon forgotten. Lewis and Charles Leicester 
alone, having ascertamed her identity with the young 
person who had assisted in the refreshment-room on 
the night of the party, connected her flight with Lord 
Bellefield’s abrupt departure, and, although the sub- 
ject was, for obvious reasons, avoided between them, 
little doubt remained on their minds as to her probable 
fate. This occurrence afforded Lewis a clue to 
Lord Bellefield's sudden interest in regard to Hardy’s 
capture ;— by her father’s impmsonment would be 
removed the chief impediment to the success of his 
designs upon the daughter. The event had proved 
the correctness of his calculation. 

Weeks passed on; the wound in Lewis’s shoulder 
healed, despite the aggravating attendance of Doctors 
Scalpel and Bistoury, and, with youth and health on 
his side, he speedily regamed his accustomed vigour. 
General Grant’s recovery was a matter of greater diffi- 
culty. The fracture had been byno means easily reduced, 
and the process by which the bones re-united was a 
long and tedious one. His accident (as is usually the 
case with such events) had occurred at a most incon- 
venient moment ;—while he was yet confined to his 
room the election for the county came on, and his 
opponent, taking advantage of his absence to under- 


(1) Prov xx. 28. 
(2) Continued from p 99. 
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mine his influence with the voters, was returned by a 
large majority. The bribery by which he had ob- 
tained his seat was, however, a matter of such noto- 
riety, that, by De Grandeville’s advice, the General 
was induced to petition Parliament to annul the 
election. The petition failed, and the expenses, 
which, from the prolonged proceedings, were un- 
usually heavy, all fell upon the unsuccessful candidate. 
During the progress of the affair, Lewis, by the 
General’s wish, acted as his amanucnsis and private 
secretary, a confidential servant being engaged to wait 
on Walter and attend him during hus rides, thus 


_ relieving his tutor of much that was irksome in his 


situation. The London season was at its height 
before General Grant had recovered sufficiently to 
leave Broadhurst, but a fortnight before the day on 
which Charles Leicester’s wedding was fixed to take 
place, Anme and her father started for the great 
metropolis. 

Durmg his attendance on the General, Lewis had 
been thrown much into Annie’s society, and their 
intimacy had deepened, on the lady’s side, mto feel- 
ings of the warmest esteem and fmendshp, while the 
gentleman became more and more convinced that his 
previous estimate of the fair sex was a completcly 
mistaken one, and altogether to be condemned as the 
weakest and most fallacious theory that ever entered 
the brain of a hot-headed boy,—by which opprobrious 
epithet he mentally stigmatized his six-months-ago 
self,—and, for at least a week after she had departed, 
he felt as uf something had gone wrong with the sun, 
so that 1t never shone properly. 

The General had been away about a fortmght, when 
Lewis received a lettcr from Rose mforming him for 
the first time of her hterary pursuits. Since we have 
last heard of this young lady she had been growing 
decidedly blue. Not only had she, under Bracy’s 
auspices, published a series of papers in Blunt’s 
Magazine, but she had positively wntten a cluld’s 
book, which, although it contained original ideas, 
good-sense, and warm feeling, mstead of second-hand 
moral platitudes, and did not take that particularly 
natural view of life which represents it as a system of 
temporal rewards and punishments, wherein the praise- 
worthy elder sister is always recompensed with an 
evangelical young duke, and the naughty boys are 
invariably drowned on clandestine skating expeditions, 
yet found an enterprising pubbsher willing to purchase 
it, nay, so well did it answer, that the couragcous 
bibliopohst had actually expressed a wish to confer 
with “the talented authoress,” as he styled poor 
Rose, in regard to a second work. Whereupon Frere 
despatched a note to that young lady, tellng her she 
had better come up to town at once, offering her the 
use of his house mn a rough and ready way, just as if 
he had been wniting to a man, and though he did add 
in a postscript that if she fancied she should be dull 
she’d better bing her mother with her, the after- 
thought was quite as hkely to have ansen from sheer 
good-nature, as from any, even the most faint, glim- 
mering of etiquette. Owing to a judicious hint 
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thrown out by Bracy, however, an invitation arrived 
at the same time, from Lady Lombard, which Mrs 
Arundel had immediately decided on accepting, an 
the object of Rose’s letter was to inquire whethe: 
there was the slightest hope of Lewis being able t 
meet them. 

By the same post arrived a note written by Annu 
from her father’s dictation, saying that he found hi 
was quite unable to get on without Mr Arundel’s as 
sistance, that he considered change of scene migh 
prove beneficial to Walter, and that it was, therefore 
his wish that Lewis and his pupi! should join them 
immediately after the bustle of the wedding should be 
over; which scheme chimed in with the young tutor’s 
wishes most admirably, and for the rest of the morning 
he was so happy as to be quite unhke his usual grave 
and haughty self, and astonished Faust to such 
degree by placing his fore-paws against his own chest, 
and in that position constraming him to waltz round 
the room on his hind-legs, that the worthy dog would 
have assuredly taken out a statute of lunacy against 
his master, nad he been aware of the existence of such 
@ process. 

Those who witnessed the marriage of the Hon 
Charles Leicester to the lovely and accomplished 
daughter of the late Peregrme Peyton, Esq. of Stock 
ington Manor, in the county of Lancashire, (they 
said nothing of Ludgate Hull, and :gnored Plumpstern 
totally,) describe 1t to have been a truly edifying 
ceremony. The fatal knot was tied, and the wretched 
pair launched into a married state by the Bishop of 
L——, the unhappy victims submitting to their fate 
with unexampled fortitude and resignation, and the 
female spectators evincing by their tears, that the 
lesson to be derived from the awful tragedy enacting 
before them, would not be thrown away upon them. 
Nor were the good intentions thus formed allowed to 
swell the list of ‘ unredeemed pledges ” whence that 
prince of pawnbrokers, Satan, is popularly supposed 
to select lus paving matenals, as, during the ball 
which concluded the evening, two fine young men of 
property fell victuns to premature declarations, and 
after a rapid decline from the ways of good fellowship, 
were carried off by matrimony, and departed this (¢ ¢. 
fashionable) life, m less than two months after their 
first seizure. 

On Lewis’s arrival in town, he found a small packet 
directed to him m Leicester’s hand-writing, contain- 
mg, besides the glazed cards lovingly coupled by 
silver twist, a remarkably elegant gold watch and 
sham for the waistcoat pocket, together with a few 
unes from Charley himself, saying that to Lewis’s 
good advice and plain speaking he felt he in a great 
measure owed his present happiness, and that he 
hoped Lewis would wear the enclosed trifle, the jomnt 
gift of himself and Laura, to remind him of their 
mutual friendship and regard. Had he known that 
Anne Grant had noticed the fact of his not possessing 
a watch, and suggested the nature of the gift to her 
cousm, he would have valued it even more highly 
than he did. 7 
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The happy pair had determined to test the endu- 
rance of their feliaty by starting for the Rhine, which 
popular mver it was their intention to go up as far 
as it was go-up-able, then proceed to Switzerland, do 
that land of musical cows and icy mountains 
thoroughly, and finally take up their quarters at 
Florence, where Leicester had succeeded in obtaming 
a diplomatic appointment. A letter had been received 
from them dated Coblentz, wherein it appeared their 
new-found happiness had stood the voyage better than 
might have been expected; a fact mainly attributable 
to their having had an unusually calm passage Laura 
considered the Rhine scenery exquisite, Charley 
thought 1t all very well for a change, but for a con- 
stancy, he must confess he preferred the Serpentine , 
he was disgusted with the German stndents, whom 
he stigmatized as “ awful tigers,” wondered why the 
women wore short petticoats if they hadn't better 
ancles to show, complamed bitterly of the intense 
stupidity of the natives for not understandmg either 
French or Enghsh, and wound up by a long violent 
sentence, quite unconnected with all that had gone 
before it, setting forth lis unalterable conviction that 
Laura was an angel, which unscriptural assertion he 
reiterated four times m as many lines 

A change had taken place m Rose Arundel, and 
Lewis, as he gazed with affection on her calm, pensive 
brow, and marked the earnest thoughtful expression 
of her soft, grey eyes, felt that she was indeed 
altered , he had left her httle more than a child, he 
found her a woman, in the best and fullest sense of 
the expression Reader, do you know all that phrase 
mmples? do you understand what is meant by a 
woman in the true and fullest sense of the term? 

‘Eh? I should rather think I did, too, just a very 
ittle,” rephes Ensign Downylip, winking at society at 
large ; “ know what a woman 1s? yes, I consider that 
good, rather.” 

** And what, oh! most exquisite juvenile, may be 
your definition of woman as she should be P ” 

The Ensign strokes his upper lip where that con- 
‘ounded moustache 1s so very “ lang a comin,” rubs 
his nose to arouse his intellect, which he fails to do 
yecause that faculty 1s not asleep, but wanting, and 
‘eplies. 

** Ar—well, to begin with; woman is of cuurse a 
decidedly mfenar animal, but—ar—take the best 
specrmen of the class, and you'll find 1t vewy pwitty, 
nequante, devoted to polking, light in hand, clean 
ibout the pasterns, something hke Fanny Elsler, with 

dash of Eady to give it style, ad can’t stand 
ulgawity,) decidedly fast! (I hate your cart-horsey 
gals,) plenty of bustle to make it look spicey, ready 
o go the pace no end, and able properly to—ahem ! 
ippweciate “ Your’s truly”—ar—that’s about the time 
if day, eh, Mr Author!” 

“No such thimg, sir,” replies Cosrulea Scribbler, 
who 1s so very superior, that she is momentarily 
xpected to regenerate society single-handed ; “ No 

uch thing, sir, I know what the author means; he 
ustly considers woman as a-—that is, as ie concen- 
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trated essence of mind ; nothing low, base, earthy—but 
—in fact,—definitions should be terse—you'll excuse 
my mathematical tastes, but—ahem '—three terms at 
Queen’s College, and that dear Professor Baa-lamb ' 
naturally produce a logical habit of thought—you 
require a perfect woman.” 

‘No, madam, I am not so unreasonable ” 

“I mean, you require a defimtion of a perfect 
woman; here you have it then—the maximum of 
mind united to the mmimum of matter, or, to spcak 
poetically, a ‘thing all soul’” And, having thus 
given her opimon, Miss Cerulea, who measures 
barely five feet, and is as thin as a lath, shakes her 
straw-coloured ringlets, and subsides mto the Sixth 
Book of Euchd, 

But neither the red-jacket nor the blue-stocking, 
albeit each the type of a not unnumerous class, 
has exactly answered our question as we would wish 
it rephed to We do not agree with Charley Leicester 
in considering woman an angel ,—first, because our 
ideas with regard to angels are excessively vague and 
undefined, wings and white drapery bemg the only 
marked features which we have as yet succeeded in 
realizing , and, secondly, because, to verify the resem- 
blance, woman should be faultless, and we have never 
yet met with one who had not some fascinating little 
sin left to show that she was not too good for this 
world Our notion of a woman, m the best sense of 
the word, 1s a being fitted to be a help meet for man, 
and tins would lead us into another disquisition, which 
we wall dismiss summarily by stating that we mean a 
man worthy of the name, not an ape in a red coat hke 
Ensign Downylip, or an owl in a sad-coloured onc 
like Professor Baalamb, but a man whom it would 
not be mere satire to call a lord of the creation. A 
help meet for such an one as this, should possess a 
clear acute intellect, or she would be unable to com- 

rehend lus aspirations after the good, and true, and 

eautiful,—the efforts of lus fallen nature to regan 
somewhat of its original rank in the scale of created 
bemgs She should have a faithful, loving heat, that 
when, being foiled m his worldly career, his spirit 
1s dark withm him, and, in the bitterness of hus 
soul, he confesses that “the good that he would he 
does not, but the evil he would not, that he does,” 
her affection may prove to him, that in her love he has 
one mestimable blessmg yet remaimng, of which death 
alone can deprive him, and then only for a season, 
for,—availng herself of the fitting moment with the 
delicate tact which 1s one of the brightest instincts of 
a loving woman’s heart,—she can offer him the only 
true consolation, by urging him to renew his christian 
warfare in the hope that ¢ogether they may attain the 
reward of their high calling, a reward so glorious that 
the mind of man 1s impotent to conceive ifs nature. 
But to be able to do this, she must herself have real- 
ized by the power of faith, the blessedness of things 
unseen, and with this reqwsite, without which all 
other excellencies are valueless, we conclude our defi- 
nition of “woman as she should be ” 

Such an one was Rose Arundel, and countless 
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others are there who, if not sinless as the radiant 
messengers of heaven, are yet doing angels’ work by 
many a fire-side which their presence cheers ahd 
blesses. Happy is the man who possesses in a wife 
or sister such a household fairy, and if scme there be 
who bear alone the burden of life—whose joys are few, 
for we rejoice not in solitude—let those whose lot is 
bnghter forgive the clouded brow, or the cynical 
word, that at times attests the wearmess of a soul 
on which the sunlight of affection seldom beams. 

No particular alteration was obervable in Mrs. 
Arundel, who scemed to possess the enviable faculty 
of never growing older, and who remained just as 
gay and sparkling as when at sixteen she had enslaved 
the fancy, rather than the heart, of Captain Arundel. 

“My dear Lewis,” she exclaimed, after having asked 
a hundred questions in a breath regarding the internal 
economy of Gencral Grant's family, the affray with 
the poachers, Charles Leicestcr’s wedding, and every 
other event, grave or otherwise, which occurred to her 
active and veisatile mind, “my dear Lewis, what an 
original your friend Frere 13! excessively kind and 
good-natured, but so very odd He volunteered to come 
and meet us at the coach-office, which I considered 
quite a work of supcrerogation, but Rose had imbibed 
such a mistrust of London and its mhabitants, whom 
she expected to cat her up bodily, I believe, that she 
persuaded me to accept lus offer Well, when the 
coach arnved 1 looked about, but nobody did I see 
who at all comeided with my pre conceived ideas of 
Mr Frere, and I began to think he would prove 
faithless, when I deseried an individual in a vile hat 
and an old rough great-coat, perched on a pile of 
luggage, with a cotton umbrella between his knees, 
reading some dirty little book, m which he appeared 
completcly 1mmersed. Tle took not the slightest 
notice of the bustle and confusion goimg on around 
him, and would, I believe, have sat there until now, if 
a porter, carrymg a heavy trunk, had not all but fallen 
over him, upon which he started up, and, for the first 
time perceiving the coach, cxclaimed—‘By Jove, 
therc’s the very thing 1 am waiting for!’ then 
shouldermg his umbrella, he advanced to the window, 
and, thrustmg m his great head, growled out, ‘Are 
any of you Miss Arundel?’ Rose answered the 
question, for I was so taken by surprise that I was 
dying with laughter As soon as he had ascertained 
our identity, he continucd, ‘ Well, then I should say, 
the sooner you’re out of tlus, the better. I'll call a 
cab’ The moment it drew up he flung open the 
door, and exclaimmg—‘ Now, come along,’ he caught 
hold of Rose as if she’d been a carpet-bag, dragged 
her out, and pushed her by main force into the cab.” 

‘Oh, mamma,” interrupted Rose, apologetically, 
you really colour the matter too highly. Mr. Frere 
was as kind as possible. He was a little rough, 
certamly, and seemed to think I must be as helpless 
as acluld, but I dare say he’s not accustomed to act 
as squire to dames ” 

“Indeed he’s not,” resumed Mrs. Arundel; “ but 
I was determmed he shouldn’t paw me about like a 

ue 
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bale of goods; so I rested my hand on a porter’s 
shoulder, and sprang clean from the coach into the 
cab, while he was stdéoping to pick up his wretched 
umbrella; and finely astonished he looked, too, when 
he discovered what I had done. Then he dragged 
down all the luggage, just as he had done Rose, and 
tried to put two trunks that did not belong to us on 
the cab, only I raved at him till I obliged him to 
relinquish them. Of course I was forced to offer him 
a seat in the cab, but he coolly replied,—‘ No, thank 
ye; there are too many bandboxes—the squares of 
their bases occupy the entire area I'll sit beside 
eabby.” And, to my horror, he scrambled up to the 
driving-seat, and taking the dirty book out of his 
pocket, was speedily absorbed 1m 1ts contents, and in 
this state we actually drove up to Lady Lombard’s 
door. TI could have beaten the man, 1 was so angry 
with lim. And yet, with it all, the creature 1s a 
gentleman ” 

“Indeed he 1s,” returned Lewis, “a thorough 
gentleman in mind, though, from the extent to which 
he is engrossed by his literary and scientific pursuits, 
and from the fact of livimg so much alone, he has not 
the manners of society. But Frere 1s a very first- 
rate man; his 1s no ordmary intellect.” 

“Tt is impossible to watch the play of his features 
and doubt that for a moment,” returmmed Rose, 
papery: **Look at his speaking eye—huis noble fore- 

e b 

“Oh! Rose 1s quite emprise with the monster,” 
remarked Mrs. Arundel, laughing. “It’s a decided 
case of love at first sight. Was it the old great-coat, 
or the dreadful hat, which first touched your heart, 
ma chere ?” 

“I’m not bound to criminate myself, was the 
reply; ‘so I shall decline to answer that question.” 

While she spoke, a short, sharp double knock, as 
of an agitated postman, awoke the echoes and the 
porter in Lady Lombard’s “ Marble Hall” In another 
minute the Brobdignagian footman, with prize calves 
to his legs, flung open the drawing-room door, and 
announced, im a stenioman voice, “Mr. Frere.” 

* Quand on parle du diable on ’en vot la queue,” 
whispered Mrs. Arundel, msing quickly ‘Positively, 
Rose, my nerves won’t stand the antics of your pet 
bear this morning. Let me see you agai before you 
go, Louis, mon cher,—you’ll find me in the boudox.” 

So saying, she glided nouselessly out of one door, 
a moment before Frere entered at the other. Lewis 
followed her retreatimg figure with a glance half- 
painful, half-amused. “My mother grows younger, 
and more gay, every time I see her,” he observed to 
Rose. A speaking glance was her only answer, for 
at the moment Frere made his appearance; and a 


somewhat singular one it was. The day being fine, 


he had discarded the obnoxious great-coat, and— 
thanks to his old female domestic, who had caught 
him going out with a large hole in his sleeve, and sent 
him back to put on another garment, which she herself 
selected—the coat he wore was im unusually good 
preservation, and not so very much too large for him ; 
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but the heavy shoes, the worsted stockings, the shep- 
herd’s plaid trowsers, and the cotton umbrella, were 
all in statu yuo; while lus bright eyes, sparkling out 
of a greater bush than ever of untrmmed har and 
whiskers, gave him a striking resemblance to some 
honest Scotch terrier, worthy to be ummortalized by 
Landseer’s pencil. Catchmg mght of Lewis, he rushed 
towards him, and seizing both his hands, (m order to 
accomplish which act of fnendship, he allowed the 
umbrella to fall on Rose’s toes,) he shook them 
heartily, exclaimng—‘ Why, Lewis, old boy! this es 
a pleasure! JI hadn’t a notion you would be here so 
soon. How’s General Grant? and how’s Walter ? 
and how’s Faust? and how’s every body? ‘Well, I 
am glad to see you!” 

All this time Frere had taken not the slightest 
notice of Rose, who, having advanced a step or two 
to greet him, had resumed her seat, more pleased to 
witness his delight mn welcommg Lewis than any 
attentions to herself could have rendered her. Havmg 
seated himself on a sofa, and pulled Lewis down by 
his side, he, for the first time, appeared aware of Rose’s 
presence, which he hastened to acknowledge by a nod, 
adding, “Ah! how d’ye do? I’ve got something to 
tell you presently, as soon as I’ve done with your 
brother ” Iasi 

Then, turnmg tc Lewis, he recommenced his 
string of questions, without regarding Rose’s presence 
otherwise than by occasionally includmg her in the 
conversation with such mterjectional remarks as— 
‘* You can understand that,”—‘I explamed that to 
you the other day ,” until at length he abruptly ex- 
clamed,—‘ Now I must go and talk to Aer,—she and 
I have got a little busmess together.” 

“ Perhaps Iam de trop,” observed Lewis, with a 
meaning smile. ~- : 

In reply to this, Fiere merely clenched his fist, and 
having shaken it within an mech of Lewis’s face, 
marched deliberately across the room, and drawing a 
chair close to Rose, seated himself in it, then, laying 
hold of one corner of her worsted work, he said, mn a 
gruff voice,—‘ Put away this rubbish.” 

“T can listen to you, Mr. Frere, and go on with 
my shpper at the same time,” returned Rose, 
quietly releasing her work 

“You can’t do two thmgs properly together,” was 
the reply; ‘nobody can, for it’s all fudge about 
Ceesar’s reading and dictating at the same time. What 
I’ve got to tell you 1s more important than a carpet 
shoe ” 

Smiling at his pertinacity, Rose, not having a par- 
ticle of obstinacy in her disposition, put away her 
work, and, demurely crossing her hands before her, 
hke a good cluld saymg its lessons, awaited her 
tyrant’s orders. That her attitude was not lost upon 
Frere, that gentleman made evident by catching 
Lewis’s eye, and pomting backwards with his thumb, 
as much as to say—‘‘ There! do you see that ?”— 
then, producing a note from hs pocket, he coolly 
broke the seal, opened it, and handing it to Rose, 
muttered, ‘Read that.” 


—— 
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The note ran as follows ,— 


“Mr T. Bracy presents lis compliments to Miss 
Arundel, and begs to enclose a note 6f mtroduction to 
Mr. Nonpareil, the publisher, as Mr Frere agrees in 
thmking that the offer made by Mr. A——of B—— 
Street, for the copynght of her interesting tale, was 


quite inadequate to its merits.” « 
Cuar. XXXII. 
ROSS AND FRERE GO TO VISIT MK. NONPAREIL THE 
PUBLISHER. 


‘How very kind of Mr Bracy!” exclamed Rose, 
handing the note with which the preceding chapter 


concluded, to her brother, Frere having qwetly read , 


it over her shoulder. ‘‘ Lewis, I must ask you to be 
good enough to go with me to Mr. Nonpareil’s when- 
ever you can spare the time ” 

“You needn’t trouble him,” returned Frere, gruffly , 
““T mean to take you there myself, and as there’s 
never any good in puttmg things off, I vote we go 
this morning— What do you say °” 

‘You are very kind,” replied Rose, smiling, “ but 
really, now my brother is m town I need not encroach 
ov. your valuable time.” 

“Valuable fiddlestick '” was the courteous reply , 
“though, of course, everybody’s time 1s valuable, if 
people did but know how to employ it properly— 
which they never do But you don’t suppose, if I'd 
anything very particular m hand, I should be dawd- 
ling here, do you? I’ve got to be at the Ormtho- 
logical at four, and to call at Moore’s, the bird- 
stuffer’s, first ; but I can look in there on our way to 
Nonpareil’s ” 

“Yes; but I’m sure Lewis-——”’ began Rose, m 
a deprecatory tone of voice 

‘Nonsense about Lewis!” was the surly reyomder 
*€ What do you magme he knows about dealing with 
publishers ?—they’re ‘ kittle cattle to shoe behint,’ as 
a Scotchman would say. I’ve had,dealigs enough 
with ’em to find out that, 1 can tell you. As for 
Lewis, 1f he were to walk into one of their dens with 
his head up in the air, they'd take him for Lord 
Octavo Shallowpate, come to negotiate for another 
new novel, written with a paste pot and scissors, and 
when they found he had not a handle to his name, with 
which to shove lis rubbish down the public throat, 
they’d kick him out of the shop again ” 

‘Then you really thmk I look as stupid us a 
literary lord, eh, Frere?” inqured Lewis 

“Well, that’s too strong a term, perhaps,” an- 
swered Frere, reflectively , “but you don’t look lke 
a man of business, at all events ” 

‘“Where does this sagacious publisher reside ?” 
asked Lewis; and when Frere had given him the 
required information, he cont:nued.—‘ Then we'll 
settle the matter thus —my tailor, with whom I am 
anxious to gain an interview, lives in the adjoining 
street; accordingly, I'll walk down with Rose and 
you, and while you negotiate with the autocrat of 
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fohos, Pil take “fitting measures” for getting myself 
, neatly bound in cloth.” ie eee 

“So be at then, most facetious youth,” returned 

' Frere, laughing , “and the faster you can get ready, 
you know,” he continued, turmng to Rose, “the 
better.” 

“ 1’m all obedience,” replied Rose, sming; “ but 

I think you’re rather fond of tyrannuzing, Mr. Frere.” 

** Who, If” returned Frere, in astomshment ; “not 
1a bit of it, I’m the most easily managed fellow in 
‘ London—l am, upon my word.” 

“You should see what perfect command his old 
| housekeeper has lum in,” observed Lewis, with an 
, arch glance at lus sister; “tho bear dares not growl 
‘at her—she’s a perfect Van Amburgh to him.” 

Now, there was so much truth in this charge 
‘that it was rather a sore subyect with Frere. 
The old woman m question had hved with lus 
mother, and had nursed him when a child; and for 
these reasons, as well as from good nature, and a cer- 
tain casiness of disposition which lay beneath lis 
rough manncr, Frere had allowed her gradually to 
usurp control over him, till, im all the mmutio of jus 
domestic hfe, she ruled him with a rod of iron. Al- 
though her admiration of, and respect for hcr master’s 
learning was fully equal to her total ignorance of the 
arts and sciences ; and, althongh her affection for him 
was boundless, nature had gifte® her with a crusty 
temper, which an interval of poverty and hardship 
(catending from the death of Frere’s mother, till 
the time when lus first act on obtaming a com- 
petence had been to seek her out, and take her into 
his service) had not tended to sweeten. The dia- 
logues which occasionally took place between the 
master and servant were most amusing, and her power 
over him was exercised so openly, that his fear of 
Jemima had become a standing joke among lus inti- 
mates Accordingly, on hearing Lewis’s observation, 
Frere hastily jumped up, and strode to the fireplace, 
muttermg— Nonsense! psha! rubbish! don’t you 
believe a word of it, Miss Arundel, but go and dress, 
there’s a good—’” he was going to add “fellow,” for, 
be it known, the clue to lus gruff, unpolished beha- 
viour towards the young lady in question was to be 
discovered in the fact, that from her qmet composure, 
freedom from affectation, clear good sense, and the 
interest she took m subjects usually considered too 
abstruse for female investigation, Frere looked upon 
her as a kindred soul, and as all his other chosen 
intimates were of the worthier gender, he was con- 
tinually forgetting that she was not a man. Check- 
ing himself, however, just in time, he substituted 
‘creature for “fellow,” and, as Rose left the room, 
he continued, “’Pon my word, Lewis, your sister ’s 
such a mice, sensible, well-informed, reasonable being, 
that I am constantly forgetting she’s a woman.” 
“Which speech shows that amongst your numerous 
studies, that of the female character has been neg- 
lected,” rephed Lewis; “or that you have taken vour 
impressions from very bad specimens of the sex.” 

Frere, who during the above remark had drawn 
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from his pocket a lump of crumbling sandstone, which, 
in order to cxamine more closely, he coolly deposited 
on a small satin-wood work-table, Jooked up m sur- 
prise, as he reyjomed—“ Your opmions, touching the 
therits of womankind, seem to have suffered a re- 
covery, young man, seeing that the last time I had the 
honour of discussing the matter with you, women were 
all perfidious hysnas, or thereabouts. What has 
wrought so remarkable a transformation?” 

Something appeared to have suddenly gone wrong 
with Lewis’s boot, for 1t was not until he had 
thoroughly investigated the matter that he replied,— 
his face being still bent over the offending article,— 
“The simple fact that as one grows older one grows 
wiser, I suppose No doubt Gretchen behaved abomi- 
nably, and rendered me for the time itensely 
wretched; but it was folly in me ever to have placed 
my happmess in the power of such a little romantic 
flirting half-educated thmg as she was; I should 
not do so now, and to argue from such an individual 
instance, to the disparagement of the whole sex, was 
one of the maddest notions that ever entered the 
brain of a hot-headed boy ” 

“ Phew !” wlustled Frere m astonishment, “you 
are not over civil to your former self, I must say. If 
any body else had spoken so disrespcctfully of you, 
you'd have been for punchmg his head for hm, 
however, I believe your present frame of mind 1s the 
more sane of the two, though sweeping assertions 
are always more or less untenable The truth 1s, you 
can lay down no general rule about 1t—women are 
human as well as men, there are a few very good, a 
few very bad, and an immense number who are nothing 
particular, in both sexes There 1s no authouity which 
would lead us to suppose Adam’s nib was made of ivory, 
more than any of his other bones There’s one vice 
belonging to the fair sex, though; they’re always 
an unmerciful time puttimg on their bonnets—your 
sister’s been five minutes already, and I’d lay a bet we 
don’t see her for five more” As he uttered the last 
words, Rose, fully equipped and looking the picture 
of neatness, tripped mto the room, to Frere’s intense 
discomfiiure, who scrambled his relic of the Era of the 
Qld Red Sandstone into his pocket, with the ar of 
some culprit school-boy, detected in his malpractices 
by the vigilant eye of his pedagogue. 

Lewis, having slipped away for a moment to take 
leave of Mrs Arundel, who dismissed him with a 
parting injunction to take care Ursa Major did not 
devour Rose, the trio descended the stars, I'rere 
takmg an opportunity to whisper to Lewis,—“ She 
was down upon me then im every sense of the word, 
didn’t believe a woman could get ready im five 
minutes on any consideration , bat she’s more sense 
ag I ever expected to see under a bonnet, that’s a 
act” 

“Don’t you think for once you could dispense 
with that dreadful umbrella ?’”’ inquired Lewis, who had 
imbibed a few ‘Leicesterian prejudices from his 
residence at Broadhurst. 
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it ?” exclaimed Frere, half unfurling his favourite ; 
“it’s water tight, and has a famous strong stick to it ; 
what more do you want in an umbrella, eh P 

“I¢ mght have been made of silk,” suggested 
Lewis mildly. 

‘Yes, and be stolen and brought back again regu- 
larly three times a week,” returned Frere ‘I hada 
sulk one once, and the expense that umbrella was to 
me, to say nothing of the wear and tear of mind it 
occasioned, was perfectly ternfic. I shudder when I 
think of if, there are not a dozen cabmen in London 
who have not receivea half-a-crown for bringmg me 
back that umbrella It was a regular botile-mp to 
me, always being lost and always commg back again 
The *bus conductors knew 11 by sight as well as they 
know the Bank, they were for ever laying traps to 
get it mto their possession, with a view to obtain 
the reward of honesty by bringing it home agam. I 
got rid of it at last, though; I leat 2t to a fellow who 
owed me five pounds, and I’ve never seen man, 
money, or umbrella since. Now, this dear old 
cotton thing, not beme worth finding, has never been 
lost, however, if you'll promise to take care I have it 
to-morrow when I call, 1’ll leave 1t here, and 3f your 
sister gets wet to-day, don’t blame me.” 

* Rose, will you undertake the heavy respon- 
sibility °”? asked Lewis. 

“I thmk I may safety promise so to do,” was the 
reply, “there 1s a little foot page in this establish- 
ment, in whom I have the greatest confidence, and to 
lus custody will I commit it ” 

And Frere’s anxious mind bemg soothed by ths 
assurance, they started on their expedition Twenty 
minutes’ biusk walkmg,—wluch would have been 
bnsker still 1f Rose had not gently hinted that ladies 
were not usually accustomed to strde along hke 
postmen; to which suggestion Frere responded with 
something very hke a growl,—twenty minutes’ walking 
brought them to the very elegant front of Mr. 
Nonpareil’s shop, where Lewis left the two others. 
The mice young man, with Hyperion curls outside 
his head, and nothimg save much too high an opimon 
of himself withm, who lounged gracefully behind the 
counter, replied to Frere’s imquiry “Whether Mr. 
Nonpareil was at home,” after the fasmon of the 
famous Insh echo, te by another question. Elevating 
his eyebrows till they almost disappeared m hus forest 
of hair, he drawled out, 

“ Wh-a-y? did you w-a-ant him ?” 

“ Of course I did, or else I should not oo asked 
for him,” returned Frere, sharply, then handing his 
own card and Bracy’s note of mtroductfon across the 
counter, he contmued, “take those to your master, 
and tell him that a lady and gentleman are waiting to 
see him.” 

At the word “ master” Hyperion coloured, and ap- 
peared about to become impertinent, but something 
in Frere’s look induced him to alter his intention, and 
turning on jus heel, he strode into the back ‘shop 
with an asr martyre, which was deeply affecting to— 


umbrella! why what’s the matter with | | the misible muscles of the pair he left behind him. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. 


“There's an animal |” exclaimed Frere, as the 
subject of his remark di behind a tall column 
of account books ; “now, that ape looks upon himself 
as a sort of Admirable Crichton, and I'll be bound has 
a Ingher opinion of his own mental endowments than 
ever Shakspeare or Milton had of theirs. I dare say 
the creature has his admirers too: some subordinate 
shop boy, or the urchin who runs of errands, takes 
him at his own price, and believes in him implicitly 
Ye gods, what a ‘ship of fools’ 1s this goodly vessel 
of society !”’ 

** T hope he does not rest his claims on the ground 
of his personal attractions,” returned Rose with a 
quiet smile. 

* His strength must lie m his har, if he does,” 
replied Frere, “ like that of the Israelitish Hercules 
of old. But see, here he comes, shaking his ambrosial 
locks; and behold, he smiles graciously upon us 
Bracy’s note has worked miracles ” 

Approaching with a smrk and a bow, Hyperion 
politely sigmfied that Mr. Nonpareil was disengaged, 
then again retreating, led the way through a sort of 
defile of unsold literature, to the sanctum of the 
enterprising publisher. This remarkable apartment was 


of the most minute dimensions, a very duodecimo | 
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chairs save his own judgment-seat the apartment 
contained, resumed his throne, and smiling graciously 
at Rose, leant back, waiting apparently until that 
young lady should humbly prefer her suit to him. 

Perceiving his demgn, Rose glanced appealingly at 
Frere, who came to her assistance by plunging at once 
in medias res with his accustomed bluntness. 

* Well, Mr. Nonpareil,” he began, “ touching the 
object of our visit to you, I suppose Bracy has told 
you in his note what we've come about ? ” 

* Yes,—that is, so far,—Mr Bracy signifies, 
that your visit has a business tendency,” was 
the cantious reply 

“ Why, we certainly should not have come hero for 
pleasure,” returned Frere shortly; then catching 
Rose’s look of dismay, he continued, “I mean to say, 
we should not have thought of taking up your valu- 
able time,” (here he gave Rose a confidential nudge 
with his elbow to indicate that he spoke ironically,) 
* unless we had a legitimate object in domg so.” 

In answer to flis, the Autocrat merely mnclined 
his head, and revealed a highly respectable set of teeth, 
so Frere resumcd, 

‘This young lady, Miss Arundel, has determined 
by the advice of Mr Bracy and—ahem'—myself, to 


edition of a room, embellished with a mmuature fire- | make you the first offer of a very valuable work 


place, an infinitesimal writing-table, and a mere peep- , 
hole of a window, looking across many chimney-pots , 
mto space. In the middle of this retreat of learning, 
like an oyster in its shell, reposed that Rhadamanthus 
of literature, the heroic ‘Nonpareil His outer man 
was encased in black, as became the severity of his 
office , a white neck-cloth encircled his august throat, , 
while a heavy gold watch-chain and seals attested his 
awful respectability He was of a most respectable age, 
neither incautiously young nor unadvisedly old, he 
was of a most respectable height, neither absurdly 
short nor inconveniently tall, his weight, 12 stone 
6 lbs., was most respectable—it had not varied a pound 
for the last ten years, nor could one look at him 
without feeling that 1t would remain exactly the same 
for the next ten years ; he had a most respectable com- 
plexion, red enough to indicate that he lived well and 
that 1t agreed with him, but nothimg more. Nobody 
could suspect that man of an apoplectic tendency ; he 
was much too respectable to think of dying suddenly , 
the very expression of his face was asort of perpetual 
hfe assurance, fe go out of the world without 
advertising the day on which he might be expected to 
appear most respectably bound m boards! the idea 
was preposterous. His manner naturally expressed his 
conviction of, his own intense respectability, and was 
impressive, not to say pompous , while from a sense of 
the comparative want of respectability m everybody 
else, it was also familiar, or as his enemies (all great 
men have enemies) declared, presuming. 

As Kose and Frere entered, he stood up to receive 
them, favoured Frere with a salutation half-way 
between a bow and a nod, partially extended his hand 
to Rose, and as she hesitated m surprise} hastily drew 
itipack again, then motioning them to the only two 


which she has written—er—a tale of avery unusual 
description, peculiarly suited, as I consider, to the 
' present state of socicty, pointing out certain social 
evils, and showing how a more consistent adherence 
to the precepts of christianity, would prove the only 
effectual remedy.” 

At these last words, Mr Nonpareil, wl.o, having 
apparently lapsed mto a state of torpor, had hstened 
with a face as immovable as if it had been cast m 
bronze, suddenly pricked up his cars and condesoended 
to exist again. 

“If I un-derstand you, Mr.” ‘“‘——— Frere,” sug- 
gested that gentleman,—“ Mr Frere,” continued 
Nonpareil, “ if I comprehend your meaning, air, tlis 
lady wishes to dispose of the copyright of a religious 
novel ?” 

“ That’s it,” replied Frere. 

“Then my answer must mainly depend on the 
exact height of the prmeiples ” 

‘On the how much ° ” mquired Frere, considerably 
mystified. 

“On the exact height of the pmuciples, sir,” re- 
turned Mr. Nonpareil, with dignity; “there is a re- 
gular scale, sir, which J have had worked out minutely, 
proceeding from the broad outlines of Christianity to 
the most dehcate shades of doctrine, and descending 
even to the smallest pomts of the canon law. Such 
an ecclesiological table 1s most important in our line. 
Public opimion, sir, fluctuates in such matters, just like 
the fands, up one week, down the next, up again the 
next. Now, I'll just give you an instance. There 
was a httle work we published, I dare say you've seen 
it, ‘Ambrosius, or, the Curate confessed.’ It was 
thought rather a heavy book when it first cameout. The 
public would not read it; the trade did not like it; 
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it hung on hand, and I expected to lose from £200 to 
£300 upon it. Well, sir, the Surplice question began 
to be agitated Fortunately, the author had made 
Ambrosius preach in a white gown. I immediately 
advertised it freely, the thing took, we sold 3,000 
copies in a fortnight, and, instcad of losing £300 
I made £600. But that’s not all, su. Shortly after 
that, the Rev. Clerestory Lectern, one of the very 
tip-top ones, went to Rome, and took his three curates, 
a serious butler, and the family apothecary, with him 
This made a great sensation, convulsed the public 
mind fearfully, and brought on a general attack of the 
ultra-protestant epidemic. Accordingly, I sent for 
the author of Ambrosius, offered him terms he was 
only too glad to jump at, shut him up in the back- 
shop, with half a ream of foolscap and a bottle of 
sherry, and in httle more than a week we printed off 
5,000 copies of “Loyoulana, or, the Jesuit im the 
Chimney Corner.” The book sold like wild-fire, sir. 
A second edition was called for, and went off in no 
time, and I beheve I might have got through a 
third, only Lord Dunderhead Downhill jomed the 
Plymouth brethren, and married his kitchen-maid, 
which brought public opinion up agai several degrecs, 
and spoiled the sale; but I made a very mce thing of 
it, altogether.” 

So saying, Mr Nonpareil rubbed his hands gleefully, 
pushed his hair off his forehead, and looked at Rose 
as if he longed to coi her mto money on the spot 
After a pause he inquired, abruptly “ What’s the name, 
ma’am P” 

“The name of my tale®” began Rose, slightly 
flurried at the conversation so suddenly taking a 
personal turn. “I thought of calling it ‘ Helen 
Tremorne.’ ” 

“ ‘Very good, ma’am,—very good,” returned Mr. 
Nonpareil, approvingly; ‘ euphonious, aristocratic, 
and vague; just at this tame, a title that does not 
pledge a book to anything particular of any kind is 
most desirable. About how long do you suppose it 
will be?” 

“Mr Frere thought it would make two small 
volumes about the size of a work called ‘ Amy Herbert,’ 
I beheve,” replied Rose 

“Quite nght, ma’am, quite mght, a very selling 
size indeed,” was the answer; “clever book ‘Amy 
Herbert,’ very So much tenderness in it, ma'am, 
nothing pays better than juficious tenderness; the 
mothers of England lke it, to read about—the 
daughters of England like 1t—the hitile girls of 
England like it—and so the husbands of England are 
forced to pay for it. If you recollect, ma'am, there’s 
a pathetic governess in ‘Amy Herbert,’ who calls the 
children ‘ dearest,’—well imagined character, that. 
She’s sold many a copy, has that governess. May I 
ask, does ‘ Helen Tremorne ’ call any body ‘ dearest?’” 

“ T really scarcely remember,” said Rose, hiding a 
smile behind her muff. 

“Tt would be most desirable that she should, 

ma’am,” returned Mr. Nonpareil, solemnly. “ Some 
vindictive pupil, if possible, ma’am—the more repul- 
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sive the child, the greater the se:f-sacrifice—people 
like self-sacrifice, to read about—they call such 
incidents touching; and just at the present moment, 
pathos sells immensely. Pray, ma’am, may I ask, are 
you high or low?” 

“* My principles would not lead me to sympathise 
with the very ultra party on either side,” rephed Rose, 
slightly annoyed at having to allude to such subjects 
in such a presence. 

Ah ! the vid medta ; yes, I see—~very good, nothmg 
could be better. Just at the present time, the ord media 
is, if I may be allowed the expression, the way that 
leads to fortune ; nothing sells hke 1t—it’s so safe, you 
see; the heads of familes buy it in preference to any 
more questionable teachmg. May I ask, have you 
fixed on any sum for which you would dispose of the 
copyright of your story P” 

Rose glanced at Frere, who responded to the appeal 
by nammg a sum exactly double the amount which 
Rose, m her humility, would gladly have accepted 
She was about to say so, but a slight contraction m 
her companion’s brow, warned her against committmg 
such an imprudence. Mr Nonpareil, however, did 
not appear alarmed at the magnitude of the demand, 
but promismg to peruse the manuscript carefully, 
(which promise he fulfilled by sending it to his paid 
reader, never even glancing at it himself,) and to give 
a defimte answer on the day but one following, he 
bowed them out of his den in the most respectable 
manner possible As soon as they had quitted the 
shop, Rose exclaimed,—“ Well, xf all pubhshers are 
hke Mr. Nonpaieil, the less personal communication I 
hold with them, the better I shall be pleased.” 

“‘ Aye, but they are not,” returned Frere; ‘“ many 
of them are men of great intelligence, simple manners, 
and who possess much out-of-the-way knowledge, 
which renders them very agreeable companions. There 
are pompous and narrow-minded individuals in all 
professions. Nothing 1s more illogical than to gene- 
ralze from a single instance; it’s certam to lead 
to the most absurd results Why, I’ve actually en- 
countered an honest lawyer, and met with a disinter- 
ested radical, before now! But here comes Lewis; 
I wonder what conclusions he has arrived at about 


tailors.” 


(To be continued ) 


ON SHAKSPEARE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN 
HIS CHARACTERS. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LOVERS. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLAREE. 


In thinking of Shakspeare’s lovers, of course the 
first who comes to our mind is Romeo. He is the 
chief of them all. The poet has drawn princely 
lovers, and princes in love; but Romeo is the prince 
of lovers. The story of his love is ¢he love-story of 
the wond ; and it found its worthy chronicler in the 
world’s poet. “Love, in ‘its transport of reciprocity, 
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was never hymned in nobler strain than in this sur- 
drama. The bliss of union seems to crown 
the play in its very tithe—those two lovers’ names inter- 
twimed—RomeEo and Jutrer. The rapture of mutual 
passion m its exclusiveness, its all-sufficiency, its 
dual beatitude, breathes throughout hke a nch-distilled 
perfume. Its odour transcends that of mortahty It 
embalms those “ death-marked lovers,” preserving 
them ever fresh and green in our memories, as types 
of undying love. The images of Romeo and of Juhet 
in their young affection, endure beyond ther monu- 
mental effigies ; they survive to us in immortal warmth 
of beauty, effacing even the remembrance of their 
early grave, that grave which they themselves pre- 
ferred to separation. The mtensity of their bnef 
happiness consoles us, as it did them, for its close in 
eternity ; and the tragedy of their passion 1s lost sight 
of mm its ecstasy We think of them as of the blest. 
The first mention of Romeo is marked by extreme 
beauty of language. His father, old Montague, and 
his friend, Benvolio, speak of him m words full of 
grace and cloguence. An atmosphere of poctry 1s 
thus flung round the character of the lover, from the 
very moment of its first mtroduction to the reader 
Weare also prepared for his imaginative and passionate 
temperament, and we first behold him absorbed in 
an attachment that partakes far more of the first 
quality than the latter Romeo’s sentiment for 
Rosaline has been mostly spoken of as a real passion, a 
first love, now it appears to us to be anything but 
either passion, or love. All his speech at that season, 
is in abstract , he talks of love, not of his mistress, 
the youthful lover seems to thmk of bemg in love, 
rather than of the woman with whom he 1s in love, — 
of Romeo loving, not of Rosaline whom he loves 
But with Julet, lis thoughts at once assume a 
substance, a form of desire He exclaims —‘O that 
I were a glove upon that hand, that I might touch 
that cheek !” as he before took that hand, offering to 
kiss it, and—kissing her lips instead His new true 
passion has already taught him the truth which he 
himself subsequently utters —‘‘ What love can do, 
that dares love attempt’ Before, he spoke thus — 


“ Love 1s a smoke raised with the fume of sighs; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling 1n lovers’ eyes, 
Beng vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers’ tears . 
What is 1t else? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet ” 


Even that “ What is it else >” suggests the idea of 
urging his fancy , as if 1ts object were scarcely potent 
enough to inspire a free flow of eloquence But now, 
it teems with rapturous imagery .— 


“QO speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is @ winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond’ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air.” 


Almost the whole of his first pleading with Juliet, 
when he wooes in earnest, goes to illustrate the 
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practicality of his new passion, which has taken the 
place of the justasy of his first inclination. “ With 
love’s ght wings he has o’er-perched the walls ;” and 
when Juliet asks him, “‘ By whose direction found’st 
thou out this place?’ his answer bespeaks the 
singleness, the energy, the irresistibility of purpose, 
with intelligence, wluch go hand in hand with a true 
4SS1ON .— 


* By iove, who first did prompt me to inquire, 
He lent me counsel, and |] lent him eyea. 
Iam no pilot, yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash'd with the furthest sen, 
I would adventure for such merchandise.” 


No such prompting, no such counsel, no such 
pilotage, guided lis heart whilst Rosaline was its 
object Itisas if Shakspeare permitted this glimpse 
of Romeo’s first preference, that mdication might be 
given of his susceptible Itahan nature—his young im- 
pressionable :magimation , and also that lis passion for 
Juhet might the better be cxalted and sct off by the 
foil of a previous passing enthralment. It is as uf, m 
this character,—the exemplar of a youthful lover,—the 
poet desired to combine mstances of the emotion im 
both its phases, the one, a fantasy of the magination, 
a wilful captivation, encouraged, perhaps, alinost as 
much m a trick of youth, assuming importance by 
languishing for an inexorable beauty, as for the 
pleasurable excitement of awakened feclmg; the 
other, a genuine attachment—affection and passion 
blent—honest m its warmth of devotion and cxaction, 
intense m its spiritual essence as in its bond of 
sense,—in one word, love. Roinco professedly adores 
Rosalme , he loves Juliet ‘The one 1s lus Duleinea— 
lus ladye-love , the othe: 1s the woman he would make 
his wife He courts observation, when he is a 
worshipper of the first lady, he hoards jus secret 
treasure when he has exchanged hearts with the 
latter. He utters no word of his new inistress to his 
associates, Mercutio and Benvolio, though they were 
well aware of lus old flame, and joked him upon it, 
whule he received their jests, benioaning himself as an 
ull-used gentleman. We have one of Shakspeure’s sly 
hints of manner, when he makes Mercutio say, ‘“ Why 
is not this better now than groaning for love ?”’ con- 
firmed by Romeo himself, having said to Benvolio, 
when he questioned him about Rosaline, “Shall I 
groan, and tell thee >” asgf he were in the habit of be- 
wailing himself Sir Tristram-wise, of calling attention 
to his suffermgs, of bemg ostentatiously moody—-a 
parade and affectation of bemg in love. But 
when he 1s m love m good earnest, it only reveals 
itself m the happy spints, the joyous bearing, 
the playful wit, with which he speaks to lus fnends, 
taking part in their gaiety, bandying jest for jest, and 
making them exclaim and rejoice at his pleasanter 
mood. When once he truly loves, the only confidants 
of his passion are his mistress herself, the good friar, 
and his own exulting heart, until his lady’s nurse 
comes to him as emissary from her. 

There 1s a circumstance singularly confirmatory of 
the view we have taken of Romeo’s feelmg, with 
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regard to Kosalme Shakspeare has made her 
actually present at the ball given by old Capulet , but 
Romeo sees her not,—he has eyes for no one but 
Juliet, whom he there first beholds By the way, we 
may here remark, as one of the instance. of Shak- 
speare’s propriety in custom and scene, that the grand 
entertamment at Capolet’s house, the masquerade, 
takes place on a Sunday, whichis truc to foreign, 
though not to English habits. Another circumstance 
that corroborates our impression of the sort of pre- 
ference which Romeo feels for Rosaline, 1s the manner 
in which she 1s alluded to in the first scene with the 
fmar. When Fnar Lawrence asks him 1f he have 
been with her, his answer shows that he has not even 
thought of Ler .— 


“ With Rosaline, my ghostly father? no; 
I have forgot that name, and that name’s woc ” 


His whole soulis now possessed with another woman - 


“ She, whom I love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow: 
The other did not 80.” 


But the very terms in which he speaks of lus 
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Act, Romeo’s deed ard consequent banishment could 
not have naturally befallen. 

We have other indications of the sweetness and 
gentleness of Romeo’s native disposition. His fnend- 
ship for the good old far, for Benvolio, and Mercutio ; 
his behaviour to the apothecary (full of kindliness— 
permittmg him, even when his own heart is racked, to 
note that “famine is in his cheeks,” and that “need 
and oppression starveth m his eyes”); his conduct to 
his rival, Paris, in their encounter at Juhet’s tomb ‘ 
his manner to his attendant, Balthazar, his liberality 
to the nurse , as well as the estimation m which he 
himself 1s held by his parents, and, by all these, m 
return, are so many testimomes of his worth. A strong 
evidence in his behalf, also, comes from the head of 
the mval house, old Capulet, who bears witness that 
“Verona brags of lim, to bea virtuous and well- 
govern’d youth” Even the rebuke of his frend, the 
friar, (when he is in the full violence of his grief at 
the sentence of bamshment,) contains an implied 
tribute to his native gentleness ;—‘‘ By my holy 
order, I thought thy disposition better temper’d ” 


former mistress, show that what he felt for her; This 1s from one who knows and esteems him Thus 


was not love. Had he ever loved Rosaline, he would 
never have called her “ the other ” 

There 1s a fine tribute to the influence of a genuine 
affection, in the sway 1t exercises over the temper of 
Romeo, where he makes those mud rephes to Tybalt’s 
insults His love mstructs him im the divine faith 
that “a soft answer turmneth away wrath” His 
modest reyomder, “I thought all for the best,” to 
Mercutio’s hasty, “‘ Why, the devil, came you between 
usP I was hurt under your arm,” also bespeaks just 
such a gentle nature as 18 best fitted to receive the 
meek teaching of love and loving forbearance. It is 
only when he learns that his friend 1s actually dead of 
the “mortal hurt he got mm his behalf” that he can no 
longer discypline his resentment. Then it 1s that he 
casts from him “ respective lemty,” and assaults 
Tybalt with an umpetuosity excused by the mcentive 

It has been said, that the poet was obliged to kill 
off Mercutio so early in the play, on the ground of 
mability further to sustain his brillant character 
Setting aside the difficulty of conceiving any exigency 
of composition to which Shakspeare was uncqual, may 
we not find an easy solution of the question ot Mer- 
cutio’s premature death, by considering its dramatic 
fitnessP The poet had to find some means of 
bringing about the meident of his hero’s killmg the 
relation of his “three-hours’ wife.” Our respect for 
Romeo is exerted and maintained hy his bemg shown 
reluctant to engage, but unable to withstand the call 
upon his honour ta avenge the death of a valued 
frend. Mercutio’s extreme vivacity makes the event 
of bis sudden death all the more startling in interest 
to the spectator; while his gaiety, his good-humour, 
his blithe social qualities, account for the strong attach- 
ment which Romeo feels for him, urging even @ mortal 
combat with the kinsman of Juliet. Had Meroutio 
been_less strikingly drawn, these two effects would 


indirectly, but surely, does Shakspeare throw 1n his 
touches of character. Here we are at once reminded of 
Romeo’s natural sweet-temper, and of the vehemence 
of that love which urges him to such unwonted rash- 
ness How unanswerable im its passionate truth is 
that appeal to his old monitor :— 


“ Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murder’d, 
Doting hke me, and like me banish’d, 
Then might’st thou speak, then might’st thon tear 
thy har, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 


Tn his love-talk with his mistress, Romeo uses some 
of the most exquisite poesy of diction that ever poet 
conceived, with which to endow the speech of a lover. 
It would be merely for the sake of luxuriating im their 
beauty, were we to indulge mm quoting those words of 
his on the approach of dawn, we all know them by 
heart, but afterwards, when the actual pang of 
parting comes, how true to nature are his few, 
passionate words—simple, unornate, with no room 
for imagery, or for aught but gnef, and the brave 
endeavour to sustam his mustress by whispers of 
comfort and hope that he himself scarce feels There 
is somethmg mexpressibly affectmg im the courage— 
assumed for her sake, which mspires Romeo to answer 
Juhet’s “ O, think’st thou, we shall ever meet again ?” 
by “I doubt it not, and all these woes shall serve for 
sweet discourses 10 our time to come.” It 1s the 
more palpably a feigned hopefulness,—one of those 
false assumptions of cheer that the strength of 
affection prompts, sanctifies and makes true, for the 
moment,—because Romeo is by temperament a fore- 
boding man. His imagination is highly susceptible, 
and has a tendency to superstition. He twice, in the 
course of the play, alludes to his dreams. His “ mind 
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misgives him of some consequence yet hanging in the 
stars,”’ on the very threshold of the ball-room; even 
in the intoxication of discovermg Julet’s love for 
him, he exclaims :— 
*O blessed, blessed night! Iam afeard, 
Being 1n night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial ” 


And in the moment of learnmg Mercutio’s death 
his soul predicts more evil still — 


“ This day's black fate on more days doth depend , 
This but begins the woe, others must end ” 


We have scen how few arc the words Romeo’s 
sorrow permits itself in parting with his mistress ; but 
how ternbly fewer are those his despair utters, when 
he learns that she is lost to him for ever! The con- 
centrated depth of that single cry—* Is 1t even so? 
then I defy you, stars!” 1s made even more profound 
hy the forced calmness which mmediately succeeds in 
the orders to his servant, whose words, “ Your looks 
are pale and wild,” tell us the fearful secret of what 
1s passing within, as he reads 1t written in his master’s 
face. 

When Romeo 1 left alone, the words he utters 
(recalling all those particulars of the apothecary and 
his dwelling) are in so/t/oguy, consequently they re- 
present lis ¢hough¢s. But they are those thoughts 
which occupy the active part of a man’s imagination, 


undependent of his heart They represent that state { 
of mind (which at first seems unnatural, but which ' 


is m fact most frequently found to exist at such tumes) 
that follows a stunnmg blow of anguish It 1s that 
state of mind so ably depicted by a great wniter of our 
own day, who makes Fagin, the Jew, in the supreme 
moment ot the jury’s deliberation, mvoluntarily busy 
his mind with conjectures about the new-pointing of 
a pencil, and the counting, and probable repair of 
some iron spikes. In such a state of mmd, the 
thoughts will dally with veriest common-places, 
minutest details of msignificant matters, trivial objccts 
unnoted at thetime of seeing them, but picsenting them- 
selves abruptly and unbidden, m moments strangely 
irrelevant. And all the whilc the mind 1s playing this 
mocking game of busyimg itself with idle toys, within 
the heart’s core burns the spot of fire,—the one 
haunting real thought Tt 1s asif human vohtion m 
its strength of resolve, held the consuming element 
crushed and pent, allowmg the imagmation to begule 
itself with shows of thmking, in hope to stifle and 
extinguish grief But one sob allowed to despair,— 
one permitted groan, one yielding breath, and the 
smothered spark bursts forth, a torrent of flame 
This after-mood, when the spimt abandons itself to its 
agony, Shakspeare has exhubited m two pregnant 
words, when he makes Romeo subsequently say .— 
* What said my man, wh 


Did not attend him ag we rode? I think 
He told me, Paris should have married Juliet.” 


In that after-mood, his mind, so far from having the 
power to employ itself with details, could not even 
take cognizance of the news of his lady’s marriage. 


in 


Romeo's lust speech is indeed a climax of passionate 
beauty ; and that is the highest praise that can he be- 
stowed upon it, after all that has preceded. Tho idea 
that “death is amorous,” and that the lean, abhorred 
monster keeps Juhet there in dark to be his paramour, 
1s in perfect harmony with the tone of romantic :ma- 
gimation which characterises Romeo throughout. The 
lover’s fervid words bid us behold “beauty’s ensign 
yet crimson in her lips,” and see that “im her checks 
death's flag is not advanced there”? They tcach us 
that “her beauty makes that vault a feasting presence 
full of hight,” and leave our feelings so impressed with 
lovely images, that the very horror of the grave 1s 
redeemed. Our tears spring from a sense of beauty 
even more than of sorrow, as we take Icave of tho 
lovers, re-united on their bed of death. Shakspeare 
alone could have woven the chaplet of mngled roses 
and amaranths that garlands them, for he has given 
immortality to the voluptuous perfume and grace 
redolent in the love-blossoms, so that they shall indeed 
outlive the image of those funereal flowers which 
fate enjoued him to mtroduce 

A more complete contrast can scarcely be found 
with the lover who has formed our theme Intherto, 
than the four gentlemen-lovers in the comedy of 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,”—the King of Navarre, 
Biron, Longaville, and Dumain. They are French in 
name, and thoroughly French in nature They are 
holiday lovers ; they seem to be as much im fun as in 
love; their courtship is pastime, their affection 1s 
mirth , their inclination 18 frolic, their attachment 1s 
sport, their passion 18 playful hyperbole, their ad- 
miration 1s to behold their mistresses’ eyes sparkle, 
their cheeks flush, their lips pout and smile m gay 
talk , their happmess is to hear their own and their 
ladics’ voices engaged in jocularity and mutual rally- 
ing. Theirs is philandering, not wooing, gallantry, 
not love. These lovers, or, more properly, these 
gallants, are most fortunate mm their choice, or rather, 
their encounter, they meet with ladies who preciscly 
match them. They are, all together, lke a parcel of 
grown boys and girls, playing at beng im love They 
bandy jests, hke a game at ball, they fling wit to and 
fro, they toss heaps of /facetze upon cach other, hke 
lads and lasses in a hay-ficld, they throw flowers of 
fancy backwards and forwards, thcy play upon 
words between them, they chuck showers of sweet 
conceits hither and thither, hke comfits m an ]talian 
carnival, and, to make this similecomplete, chalk some- 
times compounds with the saccharine matter, for 1t must 
be owned that the wit of these conceits 1s not always of 
the very highest quality 

The stram of their love-makmg 1s spnghtly and 
gladsome, its music is the nght dancing measure, a 
song to the “tune of ‘Light 0’ Love’ ” 

The play is lke one of Watteau’s pictures—a 


féte champétre, with groups of lords and ladies, 


lurking amid the trees, seated on the grass, pacing the 
avenues, lingering by the fountaims, or dancing hand 
in hand. Stately figures, elegant attitudes, rich silks 
and satins, brocaded and jewelled dresses, glow pro- 
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fuse on all sdes; bat the scenc is French, its 
occupants are French, and a look of show and artifi- 
ciality gitters on the surface of the whole. Very 
graceful, very brilhant artafiaality, yet still—artifi- 
ciahty. 
- It 1s one of the wonders of Shakspeare’s pen, that, 
itself so earnest and true, 1t can so to the life hit off 
this artificiahty ; but it 1s for that very reason; 1t 1s 
so true, that it is truc cven to the truth of artzfi- 
ciality. 
See what these amateur lovers’ creed 1s, respecting 
love itself One of them says — 
*¢ Love is fall of unbefitting strains ; 
All wanton as a child, skipping and vain, 
Form’d by the cye, and therefore hke the eye 
Full of strange shapes, of habits, and of forms, 
Varying in subjccts as the eye doth roll 
To every varied object ir his glance.’ 


Elsewhere this 1s lus theay — 
“ Revels, dances, masks, and merry hours, 

Fore-run fair Love, strewing her way with flowers” 

They are such superficial ado:eis, that they mistake 
and mis-woo thei respective mistresses for a mere 
masking and change of favours,—a sleeve-knot, a 
| jewel, a glove, and a string of pearls. They declare 
their worship in rhyme and sonnet, and they prove 
their passion by tilting at each other (1m speech) about 
the supenonty of their chosen lady’s charms. 
They'll ‘ prove her fair, or talk till doomsday.” 

But passion is out of the question, there 1s no 
spark of 1t, among the whole party. The nearest ap- 
proach to it, 1s in the words Biron uses, when he says 
of Rosahne — 

* A witber’d hermit, five-score winters worn, 

Might shake off fifty, looking 1n her eye.” 

The finest speech in the play, ( Biron’s also) isa 
culogy upon women generally, not upon Ais own 
mistress But it is greatly eloquent, and contams 
some of the finest things ever said upon the passion of 
love itself 

This Biron 1s the principal personage in the play. 
He 1s a man of wit, inielhgence, and address He 
makes the king play an feror part in the drama, not- 
withstanding his rank. 

The kmg 1s represented as courteous, affable, with 
a characteristic tmge of gentlemanly egotism about 
nm; Longavulle, as tall and estimable ; Duman, as 
good-looking and accomplished. . 

Thus, Shakspeare has contrived to maintain their 
individuality by some of his usual artistic touches. 
They are mecely distinguished ; but they are all French 
lovers, gaily gallant, passing polite, attentively assi- 
duous, complimentary, light-hearted, volatile, witty, 
conversational, pleasant, and superficial. 

However, when the poet has indulged this vein of 
hght humour to the utmost, throughout the comedy 
( with the exception of the speech already referred to, 
which 1s instinct with an earnest beauty all his own ), 
he redeems the preceding levity by one of those 

ss graces which none so well as he knows how to 
estow 
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The princess, on hearing the news of her father’s 
death, in the midst of their gaiety, makes this apology, 
as womanly in its sweet modesty, as 1t 18 lady-like, 
chgmfied, and befitting her royal burth -—— 


“T thank you, gracious lords, 
For all your fair endeavours and entreat, 
Out of a new-ead soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your mch wisdom, to excuse, or hide, 
The liberal opposition of our spints 
If over-boldly we have borne ourselves 
In the converse of breath, your gentleness 
Was guilty of 1t” 

In Romeo we have beheld passion exemplified m a 
lover; m the French king and his lords, Buron, 
Longaville, and Dumain, gallantry, wit, playfulness, 
gaiety, in lovers In our next paper, we shall see 
other individuality m this class of Shakspeare’s 
characters. 
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Creves is a pretty place, and three months of the 
year a pleasant one Situated m Luxembourg, it 1s 
approached on the side of Holland by Armhemm and 
Nymagen, through the most cheerful lookmg country 
possible Hanging woods on one side, and meadows 
extending to the Rhine on the other; so green and 
gay that they freshen up the memory of the travelle:, 
and recall to mind the gladsome fields of “‘ merrie 
England” No small praise that in any country‘ 
Nearer the town the features alter, and the whole 
place seems consecrated to the goddess of pleasure 
Shaded walks, gardens, and groves, abound, and the 
wild forest of Richwald' seems to open its sacred 
arms to profect its cultured neighbour. How are 
the mighty fallen! When Claudius Civils summoned 
Ins armed Batavians to this “sacrum neimus,” and 
Julius Cesar laid the foundation stone of the castle 
of Schwanenburg, httle thought they of the tea that 
would be drank, and the pipes that would be smoked, 
by the thirsty Dutchmen, who rub off the rust of the 
counting-house by a three months’ holiday in the 
pretty town of Cleves. Lovely indced durmg June, 
July, and August, are those long avenues of )inden 
trees, nature’s gothic, throwing their shade over the 
red sand, and tempering but not excluding the rays of 
the cheerful sun The hotels too look less like hotels 
than in other places, no solemn sauntering up stairs 
to a solitary sole and chop after a waiter with a dirty 
napkin and a second day’s neckloth, but a cheerfal 
clattering of plates and dishes, the clinking of glasses 
and long-necked bottles, the chatter of fifty tongues 
and half as many nations, draw you irresistibly into 
its vortex; and you find yourself, in five minutes, 
talking a strange mixture of Enghsh, French and 
German, to a pretty Hollanderinn, who understands 
neither of the three. And then the dmner twenty 
times at least has that waiter been to you with un- 
mentionable dishes, since the “ doutile;” and having 
eaten of every thing or nothing, as the case may be, 


(1) “* Sacrum nemus ” of Tacitus 
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you are finishing a mouthful of cheese preparatory to 
your “ flasch of Liebfraumilch,” when a huge piece of 
roast veal makes its appearance, flanked by stewed 
pranes. I confess that I got cunning at last, and, 
like an old hunter, reserved myself for making play im 
the proper place; but often have I seen the unwary 
freshman’s bitter disappointment, when having made 
a rather plethonic dinner of —what he couldn’t tell,— 
he saw the only thing he could have eaten with 
appetite, and hopelessly resigned Ins knife and fork, 
determmed not to begm again. But dinner, the 
longest dinner, has an end, and then the peculiar dis- 
position of the place breaks out. We walk past—no, 
not past, (that were impossible, —but up to the 
Gasthaus of my worthy hostess, M’Maivalt Under 
a covered walk, overlooking the town and river, and 
defended from the damps of the latter by a hanging 
wood of great beauty, are about a dozen small tables, 
at each one of which sit two, three or four persons 
of either sex, and of every station m society above 
that of an artizan. Neither is there much difference 
in appearance between the worthy “ burgerschafft ” 
of Cleves, and the good citizens of Rotterdam, unless 
we except mdeed the “schoppen” and pipe of the 
former, and the more expensive cigar and coffee of 
the latter. To be sure, those who come to be seen 
are a trifle smarter than those who have only come to 
see; but that 1s a difference so universally admitted 
and adopted, that it scarcely deserves mention. We 
ought not to forget the galoppades and waltzes in the 
evening, when Strauss’s music 1s made the scape- 
goat for as much lovemaking as would satisfy any 
reasonable person, north of Italy But there are 
other places of amusement besides these and many a 
pilgrimage 1s undertaken to Berg-und-Thal, as much 
for the shade of its lovely walks, as for the shade of 
Prince Maurice, who hes entombed there 

In this pretty valley, situated one league from Cleves, 
my story opens If I begin it with Sunday evening 
after vespers, I shall only show a greater respect for 
truth than prejudice. One fine Sunday evening about 
the end of July 1839, a greater crowd of persons than 
usual was wending its way to the gardens of Berg- 
und-Thal. Conspicuous amongst them was the worthy 
draper, Herr Liebling - fat, short and rosy, he sup- 
ported on his left arm his “worser’” half, im size, 
temper, and understanding ; on lis nght he bore what 
quite made up for the deficiencies of the other, as 
pretty a girl as could be seen in the Rhenish provinces. 
Malchen Liebling was just nmeteen, and had been mm 
love one year,—not a successful love altogether; but 
still Malchen had more spirit than 1s said to fall to 
the lot of blue eyes and light hair: so she neither 
sighed, nor sat up at mght, but kept up her health 
and her courage, trusting to her own good genus, 
and her lover’s determination to make her some day 
or other the Frau Willkommen Ope might half dis- 
cover m her very bright and natural smile, some 
grounds of suspicion, that she knew rather more than 
the worthy draper or his wife would have approved ; 
or was it only the certamty of seemg her dear Augnste, 
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who had passed her window just one quarter of an 
hour before Herr Liebling started from home® Per- 
haps they had a hittle secret between them, which 
gave her reason to hope that the your des sores was 
not so very far distant as some persons imagined. 

Be this as it may, Malchen looked pretticr and 
happier as she approached Berg-und-Thal and when 
she had got her tea under weigh in the very small 
teacups, and her father’s pipe was hghted, and 
Auguste himself came and sat down at their table 
with his ptpe and tobacco pouch which she had 
worked for him, she was perfectly contented Auguste 
was a bold man, for old Frau Liebling looked daggers 
athim however, he behaved pretty well on the whole 
that 1s, he addressed most of his conversation to the 
worthy Burgher, and only just touched Malchen’s 
foot now aud then under the table; for he didn’t wish 
to get her nto trouble with her mother. And what 
made the old lady look so very black at a good-looking 
well-bchaved young man? Can’t you guess P Why, he 
was poor. Rich people never like poor sons-in-law, 
and Malchen’s mother was no exception. He was 
only just gone into a notary’s office, and lus salary 
was very, very small Latcly, too, the notary had 
thought him unsettled, he was a httle too gay; too 
fond of society , and had enrolled hunself im the body 
of the “town riflemen.” what should a notary want 
with a mile? . 

What is it that takes Auguste Willkommen so 
often over the lull into the forest? We shall see 
Malchen could have told, for love 1s quick m guess- 
ing And what brings so many people here to-day P 
To-morrow 1s the Schutzen-Fest, and the little town 
of Cleves 1s fillmg fast There arc plenty of hearts 
beating, for more than one would hke to win the 
prize, and more than onc would hke to he queen of 
the three days’ féte 

“Now, don’t go to slecp, Herr Licbling, because 
I want to speak to you. What can make you so 
civil to that Auguste °” 

“© Chyl, Frau?” 

* Ay—too civil by half. Tasn’t he been told that 
he’s no match for Malchen; and that we mean her 
to marry the rich Hemnich Schneider, the apothecary ° 
Tf it hadn’t been for you, they would have becn cn- 
gaged by now ” 

But the girl doesn’t like him.” 

“ What business has she with her hkings and dis- 
likings, I vant to know® A mice respectable young 
man- he rever goes about smohing and drinking, and 
playing Yiluards at the casio of an evening. I 
wish he’/ come here a little oftencr.” 

* He’. no use when he does come; for he only 
talks gzout lus thalers; and drinks nothing but 


water/ ’ 
«And there’s that precious Schutzen-Fest to- 


morrow; I suppose Herr W:lkommen will be there ; 
but he can’t shoot, that’s one comfort, or he’d be 
coming here for Malchen to be lus queen for the 
three days ” 

“ Well, we couldn’t help it if he did And very 
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well the dear girl would look ; but there’s no chance 
of that ; so good night, Frau, for I’m horribly sleepy.” 

A loud snore shortly announced that the worthy 
linendraper was in the land of dreams. 

The sun and I both entered Herr Liebling’s shop 
at the same moment the following mormng—he at 
the window, I at the door. It was always a favourite 
lounge of mine; and now I was almost an “am: de 
la maison.” T learnt more German in one day talking 
to Fraulein Malchen, than in six weeks of my worthy 
professor. Herc I learnt all the news, as I chatted 
with the young lady over the counter, or drank a 
* schnaps” with the old geutleman in the parlour 
This day I came upon an errand of inquiry. I wanted 
to know what was to be the result of the procession 
which was just moving off through the strect to the 
meadows below the Nymegen road I found the 
linendraper’s daughter well versed upon the subject, 
and eager to impart her knowledge 

* To day,” said she, “ they shoot at a pigeon tied 
to the top of a flag-staff, and whoever shoots the best, 
wins a fittle silver bugle, and” (here she coloured 
slightly) ‘has permission to choose a queen from 
amongst all the ladies of Cleves, and no one ever 
refuses, though, of course, we don’t hke it much 
Then they choose officers and dames d’honneur, and sit 
on a high throne during the ball, and have what they 
like for supper, and order the music and the dancing, 
and choose their own partners, and have carriages 
and four to dmve out in; and to-morrow there are 
all sorts of games,—ronning in sacks, and diving for 
oranges, and tilting at buckets full of water from a 
wheelbarrow, and a grand concert on the third day, 
and a ball every mght—ain fact, it’s great fun, if you 
have a nice king, only we do not like 1t much, because, 
you know, 1t makes one a little too intimate for the 
three days But you ought to go and see the shooting , 
and do come back and tell me who wins, for mamma 
won't let me go this morning, and if it hadn’t been 
for vapa i don’t thmk we should have gone to the 
ball ” s 

Jn a large meadow were some hundreds of people, 
of every gride and condition, assembled, (with more 
of etiquette, the middle classes of German society are 
less exclusive ) Ihe shooting had already commenced , 
flags were flying, bands were playing, tents were in the 
course of erection, and an immense booth, covered 
with striped canvass, pomted out the supper and 
dancmg-room for the evening’s festivities The rifle- 
men were shooting in their turn—several had suc- 
ceeded in hntting the top of the pole, and the bird, 
now tired with fluttering, was seated upon 1t. One 
after the other they still pressed forward, while a 
flourish of trumpets announced a better shot than 
usual The old hands were now drawing to a close, 
and were making excuses to cach other and themselves 
for ther apparent want of skill, whilst renewed hope 
uispired the more lately enrolled members of the corps. 
Still the bird remamed unimyured, and sarely thought 
that he was likely to remam so, by his composure at, 
the proceedings, At this moment, when all thought | 
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that another shot round must be resorted to for a 
decision, a young man, fair, tall, and ing, in 
a new rifle-green coat and belt, stepped out of the 
crowd, and placed himself upon the line. He was 
evidently s favourite with bis companions; but as to 
winning the silver bugle !—-perhaps he would not have 
been quite such a favourite had they thought of such 
athing However, there he stood, rifle in hand, by 
slow degrees he raised it from the ground, and resting 
it for a second or two, he pulled the tigger the 
report was not heard before the pigeon was seen to 
flutter m the air for a moment, and then to fall, sus- 
pended, lifeless agamst the staff. Auguste Will- 
kommen had not been walking mm the forest to no 
purpose, his companion had been his rifle. 

Having seen the successful competitor safely stowed 
away in his carriage and four, with his officers and 
equerries following, I turned to saunter leisurely back 
to the town, intending to perform my promise to the 
linendraper’s daughter of detailing the proceedings of 
the mornmg I had got to within a hundred yards of 
the housc, when a trampling of horses, blowing of 
bugles, and cracking of whips attracted my attention. 
In a minute, a carnage and four dashed past me, 
which saved me all further trouble, for by the side 
of Auguste Willkommen sat my young friend Amalie 
Licbling The rest followed in due order, and I 
returned only just in time to see them crowned in the 
pavilion, kimg and queen of the Schutzen-Fest. I 
forgot to mention that, at the moment of their de- 
parture, Hemrich Schneider sneaked out of- Frau 
Liebling’s back room, 1] concealing the chagrin which 
he felt af the result of the morning’s work. 

And now the business of the day began. The 
account I received in the morning seemed to have 
been a pretty correct one Cigars and hockheimer, 
and rudesheimer, and all the other ‘“hezmers,”’ 
(pumpenheimer only was excluded,) engaged the 
attention of the higher classes; pipes and beer did 
ample duty among the peasants,—all was eating 
and drinking, but I am “free to confess,” as states- 
men haveit, that I saw no one stance of intoxication. 
Then came the concert. What music! could it be 
possible, m so insignificant a place? And glorious 
was the Schutzen chorus with which they finished. 
The ball, too! how well they danced—peasants and 
all not hke your English galoppade, where we all 
tumble up agamst one another, beg pardon, and go 
on again; but a real orderly galoppade, in which the 
king and queen led off, and were followed by a dozen 
couples, told off in succession by the master of the 
ceremonies; round and round they go, and, having 
‘ put a girdle” round the room some twice or thrice, 
draw up at the end, to be ready for another turn 
And how pretty the queen looked, with her white 
dress and glittermg crpwn! I felt as proud of 
dancmg with her as if she’d been a duchiess; and 
more than one envied me the luck of being an 

inglander and a stranger. Outside of the tent were 
coloured lamps and festouns of flowets, garlands of 
roses, and netional flags, hanging listlessly in the still, 
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but not silent, mght ; whilst here and there groups of 
more staid and business-like characters called for an 
extra “schoppen,” as an occasional breeze bore the 
sounds of music more distinctly to their ears. 

And the next day there was more dnrving about, 
and more eating and drinking,—(but neither Germans 
nor Dutch ever flag at this work)—and another concert, 
and another ball, and such jumpmg im sacks, and 
tumbling down the hull, and tilting at the water-butt, 
a thaler being the reward of a good ducking, and so 
it went on to the end of the chapter, wlule the kmg 
took good care to improve this opportunity of holding 
many a conclave with his lovely queen The proxi- 
mity was most dangerous, and the result proved pretty 
clearly that he did not waste his time in talking 
about “taxation,” though just then his mind was 
pretty well occupied in thinking how “he was to get 
the supplies ” 

One would think that Malchen all this time was 
quite happy ; she certamly had what she wished for, 
but not everything, for her eye wandered restlessly 
round in search of something not there. It was not 
her father, for there he stood m all the glomes of a 
bright blue coat and metal buttons, with a gold pin 
and shirt-frill of most orthodox dimensions, ogling his 
daughter through the smoke of his Sunday meerschaum, 
and by no means himself the least part of the pageant 
But where was her mother? Alas, the Frau kept her 
house,—not her bed, for hers was not a spirit to sink 
under opposition,—but she had made up her mind not 
to countenance the proceedmgs, and Malchen was 
too good a daughter not to have almost repented of 
the success of her lover’s practice 

Whilst gentle and lover-hke had been the mtercourse 
between Malchen and Auguste, stormy and loud had 
becn the debate between Herr Liebling and his Frau 
Her previous determimation in favour of the wealthy 
apothecary had been confirmed by a positive proposal 
of marriage at the very time that her daughter was 
bemg hurned into the carnage of his rival hus 
decided partiality for the good-looking and good- 
tempered notary’s writer had bcen equally strength- 
ened by the success of Auguste, and the avowed 
preference of his daughter at such a time, when, as he 
justly observed, he might have chosen any one else in 
the town, and he loved his daughter too, and had 
sworn roundly that she should not marry any one she 
dushked , besides all this (the truth must be told), he 
was a httle superstitious, and he looked upon the 
féte as a good omen of Auguste’s future position. 

About a week after the féte was over, and the 
town began to resume its wonted tranquullity, t.e. 
when the mhabitants were reduced to their daly 
modicum of dissipation and two balls a week, instead 
of three in as many days, I called in one evening upon 
the worthy Burgher. The door stood as imvitmgly 
open as usual, and I followed my knock into the best 
parlour To say somethmg was wrong, 1s a mild 
form of expression; the Frau and the Fraulein bore 
evident traces of tears, and the pater fame looked 
not cross exactly, and not melancholy, but something 
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between the two; there had been more than a brash : 
but there I was, and of the two alternatives, leaving 
abruptly, or sitting for a few minutes, I chose the 
latter. It was clearly no night for a pipe, except of 
the “eye.” I tned to say a fow funny things; that 
was a falure then I chimed in with the apparent 
disposition of the circle; that was as bad too: then 1 
addressed an observation to Malchen upon the late 
festivities, and this took a decided effect, for she 
burst nto an overwhelming flood of tears, and left the 
room. Her mother followed on the same side, and 
her father, making a virtue of necessity, confided to 
me all lis troubles. 

These were what the reader may expcot. A warm 
debate on the subject of the nval lovers led to a 
warmer quarrel. Both had proposed and both had 
been rejected, the one by the father and daughter, 
the other by the mother. As the latter was but one 
to two, the more she lost mm argument and numbers, 
the more she gamed im violence of temper, until she 
had fairly roused the dormant authority of her lord 
and master. Bemg thus far a confidant, 1 was next 
to become a mediator, and when the lady returned to 
the room without her daughter, 1 began my very 
difficult task of reconciling the contending powers. 
How I managed matters it 18 not easy to say- re- 
peated attacks wore out her patience, and day after 
day she got more good-tempercd about the busimess. 
I had two great auxiliaries,—her real love for her 
daughter, and my own execrably bad German: the 
latter did wonders. Tlowever, at the end of a month 
the apothecary was utterly chasséd, and my friend 
Auguste re-established, 1 another week the Frau 
Licbling became a rival to her daughter, and an 
increase of salary was aclenchcr. Before the winter 
I saw them married and kissed the bnde, and should 
have remaimed in Cleves to wish them joy a few years 
later as Burgomeister and Frau Burgomeisterinn, but 
that I dreaded the vengeance of the disappomted 
apothecary, with bis sour looks and poisonous drugs, 
and left the town Malchen Willkommenn keeps 
open house for the Inghsh, and has chnstened her 
eldest boy by my name 
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Toe History or Kine LEYR AND HIS THREE 
Daveuters. (From the “ Ancient History of Great 
Britain.”’)-/-Llyr or Leyr, the son of Bladud, succeeded 
him, who rf igned sixty years. He builded a cyty upon the 
ryver Sofam, wherem he built a temple to Janus, 
and they 2rected a flamin, and cauled the cyty of his 
name, ¢ erlyr (which 1s Leicester). He had no son, 
but te daughters, whos names were Goronilla, 

, and Cordeila, whom the father much loved,— 
and most of all he loved the youngest, and =. 
into his ould age, he bethought him how he shoul 
leave his kmgdom and wealth amongst his daughters ; 
and therefore he thought to trie which of his 
daughters loved lim most, to the end to bestow 
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her in marriage with the best part of his kingdom. 
Wherupon he cauled to him Goronilla, lus eldest 
daughter, and asked her how well she loved hun. 
She sware by heaven and earth that she loved him 
better than her own soule, which he bebeving, said 
unto her, “ For as much as thou lovest me so wel, I 
will give thee to a husband in Britaine, as thou shalt 
choose, with the third part of my kingdom,” and 
that said, he cauled to him his daughter Ragan, his 
second daughter, and demanded of her how much she 
loved him. She sware by the power of God, that she 
could not declare with her tong, how much she 
loved Lim; which he beheving hkewise, willed her to 
chose whom she would for her husband, and she 
should have the third part of thisskmgdom And 
therupon he cauled to hm his youngest daughter | 
Cordeila, and demanded of her how much she loved 
him, to whom she answered him, that she ever loved 
him as becometh her daughter to love her father, 
and yet doth, adding, “‘ Thou shalt be beloved as thou 
are worth or worthi,” upon which answer he grew 
colar, and said unto her, “ For as much as thou hast 
so much despised me, and lovest me not so much as 
thy other sisters, thou shalt never have part with 
them of my kingdom,” and turning his love of her 
into hate, he saught not to bestow her in marriage , 
but lus two eldest daughters he bestowed in marnage, 
Goronilla to Maglawn, Duke of Scotland, and Ragan 
to Honwin, Duke of Cornwall, with half his kingdom 
betwixt them in possession, and the whole after lus 
daies. And Aganippus, King of France, (or, as 
Zinseus saleth, of the third part of Gaule Belgick,) 
hearmg of the fame and great beuty of Cordeila, 
sent to her father to demande her m marriage. To 
whos messengers king Leyr answered, that king 
Aganippus should willmgly have her to wyf, but 
without dowry of his kingdom, for that he had 
assured the same to his other two daughters and 
their husbands, which, when Agamppus understood, 
and of the beuty of Cordeila, he said that he had 
wealth enough, and that he sought but a virtuous and 
beutiful wyf, to have children of her to inhent his 
kingdom. And therupon he took Cordeila to wyf. 
And afterwards King Lyr living long im his ould age, 
his two sons in law thought 1t long to stay for the 
absolute kingdom of Britain til after his death, thei 
made war upon the ould king, who had honorably 
governed his kingdom, and wan it from him, and 
divided 1t betwixt them, and thereupon Maglawn, 
Duke of Albany, toke Lyr to him, with allowance of 
forty knights to attend hyn; and after that Lyr had 
been a certen time with Maglawn, his daughter 
Goronilla did grudge that her father had such great 
attendance on him, and spake to her husband to 
abridge the nombre, who accordingly abridged the 
nombre to thirty-two, which King Lyr taking in cvil 
part, departed thens to his other son in law, Henwyn, 
Duke of Cornwall, wher at first he was honorably 
entertained, but within a year ther fel some strife 
between the men of Leir and his son in law, by color 
whereof Ragan frowned upon her father, and willed 
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him to put away al his knights but one to serve him, 
which Leir toke very heavily, and was very sad, and 
departed thens with lus knights back again to hus 
daughter Goronilla, hoping ther to be entertained 
again, and when he cam thether his daughter Goronilla 
sware in wrath, by heaven and earth, that if he staid 
ther, he should have but one kmght to attend upon 
him, which was yenough for an ould man of his age, 
and not finding better relief at his daughter’s hands, 
he put away al his knights but one, and having so 
remained a while, and thinking upon his honorable 
and prosperous estate, and reputation in times past, he 
remembered his daughter Cordeila in Gaule, and being 
weary and ashamed of the reproachful estate he hved 
in, tt cam to his thought to seke relief at her hands, 
notwithstanding the great unkindness and unnatural 
cours he had shewed her and therupon he toke his 
journey towards Gaule, and going on shipboard, seeing 
his poor attendance, of two servants only, he brake 
into these speaches ‘O destiny, how doest thou go 
over the accustomed boundes! How hast thou 
throwen me down from my long felicity! It 1s more 
plam to remember prospentty lost, than never to have 
had it. I now receave more sorrow and pain m 
remembermg my wealth, honor, and reputation lost, 
and the unkindness of my daughters and sones 1n law, 
than al the adversities which have happened to me 
the multitude of enemies with whom in my prosperity 
I have had to deal withal, troubled me not so much 
as the ingratitude of thes men. O Goddes of heaven 
and earth, wil the tyme com wherm I may be 
revenged of thes men! O Cordeila, my wel-beloved 
daughter, how true were the woordes thou spakest 
unto me! That I should be beloved as much as I 
was worth for so long as I was m wealth, and pro- 
sperity, and able to hve, al men loved me, but in 
truth the: loved not me, but my wealth, and as 1t 
passed from me, so did their love. And therefore, 
O daughter Cordeila, how can I for shame request ad 
at thy hands, whom I so wrongfully rejected for thy 
great wisdom, and so unfatherly put thee from me m 
mariag, rather with disdam than advancement, and 
hke a lost child, never hoping of comfort or joy by 
thy match. And yet thou now farr surmounteth thy 
sisters in honor, reputation, virtue, and wisdom.” 

And thus lamenting and wailing, he approched the 
cyty wher his daughter remained, and sent a messenger 
unto her, signifymg unto her of his adversity and 
overthrowen estate, his want of money, apparel, and 
other necessaries, desinng her to have commiseration 
upon him; which, when she heard, she wept, and 
demanded how many knights attended him. To whom 
it was answered, but one or two servants. Where- 
upon she sent him plenty of goulde and silver, and 
willed him to go into another towne, and take on him 
to be sick, till he had provided him apparel; which 
done, he should send messengers to King Aganippus 
and her, to certify them of his coming, which he did 
accordingly; and sent messengers to lis daughter 
and King Aganippus, signifying his coming, andow 
he was driven out of Britain by his sones m law, and 
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that he was come to seke their aid, to be restored to 
his kingdom. Which, when Aganippus understood, 
he and his quene, and al their household cam very 
honorably to mete with King Leir, according to the 
worthiness of the King of Brita, and resceaved him 
with joy, and dnring his abode in Gaule, Agamppus 
gave Leir the whole rule of his kingdom, to the end 
that he might the easier levy power ther to recover 
his kingdom of Britain. Whereupon Agamppus 
mustered his subjects, and selected an army of his 
worthiest souldiers, in aid of King Leur, to recover 
his kingdom. And having al things in a readines, 
King Leir. and his daughter, Cordeila, with that 
army, cam into Britain; and, fighting with his sones 
in law, gote the victory, and recovered lus kmgdom 
again; and, all his subjects yeildmg unto lim, he 
raigned in three yeares afterwardes, and then died, 
and was buried i a vault or tomb, which he had 
made under the ryver Sarum. And wheras he had 
builded a temple to Janus in Caerlyr, as is aforesaid, 
when the day of the solemn fcast of that temple cam, 
al the artificers and workmen of the cyty and countrey 
thereabouts repaired to that temple, wher they began 
al things which they had to do the year following 
And shortly after, Aganippus died also 

Cordeila succeeded her father in the Kingdom of 
Britain, who have raigned five years in peace, her 
two nephews, her sisters’ sones, Margan, son of 
Maglaw, Duke of Albany, and Chuncda, son of Hen- 
wyn, Duke of Cornwal, levied warr agaist her, and 
obtained the yictory, and toke her prisoner, and im- 
prisoned her; wher, throw sorrow for the los of her 
kingdom, her father, and her husband, she killed her- 
self, and was buried at Leicester. Whereupon 
Margan and Chuneda divided the kingdom between 
them; by which division Margan had al the North 
beyond Humber, and Chuneda had the rest But 
within two years after, Margan repented him of this 
partition, for that Chuneda had the better, who was 
son of the youngest sister; and therefor, to undo this 
partition, Margan levied war agamst Chuneda, and 
entred lis country with fyre and sword; with whom 
Chuneda, with a great army, encountred, and forced 
him to flie mto Wales, wher they fought a bloodie 
battel, in which Margan was slame, and of lim the 
country toke the name, and specially the abbey of 
Margan. And touching the conquest of Morganwe, 
by Robert Fitzhamon, I refer you to Powel, whos 
opinion was, that the country toke the name of 
Morgan Mwynfawr, great grandfather to Jestin ap 
Gyrgan, who brought Robert Fitzhamon unto that 
countrey. Wherof I allow not. For it bare that name 
in the tyme of Mercluawn Gul, king thereof, above 
one thousand yeares past, as 1t appeareth by a charter 
by him made to St. Eltutus, touching the privilege of 
his scole in that countrey. By our antiquities it 
appeareth that eighteen battels were fought in the 
quarrel of the tytles of Leyr’s three daughters. 
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R ebiews. 


GILFILLAN’S LITERARY PORTRAITS.' 

Mn. Grirituan is undoubtedly a smart writer. You 
may “dig for dulness,” in his ‘as for hid 
treasure,” and never find it. He 1s as brilliant as a 
hghted theatre; and lus light too, in great part, 
rather dazzles than illummates. Though every sen- 
tence may contain a determmate meaning im itself, it 
is extremely difficult to ascertam what, upon the 
whole, the writer’s estimate of several of the cha- 
racters here delineated, really 1s In giving you a 
portrait, he is apt to draw it with a veil over the face, 
or with a slouched hat and a theatrical pair of wluskers, 
or, hke the picture of a criminal in the article of 
erccution, with a grotesque looking might-cap over the 
head. He sketches features much after the style in 
which the artist in Punch represents the physioguomy 
of the honourable member for Buckinghamshire ; so 
that the result 1s rather a striking hhkeness, with a 
considerable dash of cancature. He delights im a 
show of paradox; and not unfrequently approaches 
what he calls the “ brink of the bathos,” for the sake 
of snatching ‘‘ one of those few, perilous and precious 
flowers ” of origimality which bloom im that forbidden 
neighbourhood He 1s an extremely clever writer, and 
likes to give his readers every possible opportumty 
for formimg an opinion to that effect 

If we were required to indicate Mr. Gulfillan’s 
characteristics as an author, we should be inclined to 
call him a sort of cross between Hazlitt and De 
Quincey — Hazhtt preponderatmg. In regard to 
insight, and catholicity of disposition, he reminds us 
a httle of De Quincey, while im pomt of manuer, 
entical ability, and inveterate dogmatism of temper, 
he closely resembles Hazlitt. He has, however, a 
certam idiosyncrasy of Ins own; as indeed most 
persons have, though in the generality it 1s disginsed, 
if not obliterated, by the vicious habit of imitation. 

No one can deny that Mr Gulfillan exercises a bold 
independency of judgment, or that he possesses a fine 
critical discernment, altogether superio. to that of the 
ordmary run of people who undertake to assay the 
merits of men and books. He has, besides, an 
enlarged and generous sympathy with human genius 
under a manifold variety of shapes—a thing not 
peculiar to himself, but yet certamly commcndable. 
He utters freely whatever his own demon gives him ; 
and if bis utterances can scldom be accepted as oracular, 
they are commonly marked with sense, discrimination, 
and often force and beauty. One of his greatest 
faults is his too decided dogmatism. he almost uni- 
formly speaks as though he were consciously superior 
to the authors whom he delineates, hurls forth his 
censures hke a Jove playmg with Ins thunderbolts ; 
and often dispenses praise after the fashion in which 
a schoolmaster would commend a very promising 
boy. This patrontuing attitude of criticism, though 
largely practised by the critical fraternity in general, 


1) “ A Second Gallery of Literary Portraits.” By George Gilfillan 
Ducacs Hogs, Edinburgh Groombridge & Sons, London. 1850. 
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we hold to be extremely unbecoming; inasmuc! 
as it imphes a superiority in the critic which hi 
may probably be nowise entitled to assume. Th 
true business of the oritie, as we conceive, is t 
expound and illustrate his author; to indicate his 
capabilities, and by them to measure lus performances 
to show upon the whole what manner of man he 1s 
and to examine into the character and value of his 
teaching. In drawing his hterary portraits Mr. Gil 
fillan does not always kcep this m view. he appears 
rather to be sometimes desirous of showing his readers 
how he himself can write, and if anything happens to 
strike his fancy which seems particularly good, or likely 
to have a strong effect when pnntcd, he hooks 1t in with 
an heroic difference as to whether it may be appro- 
priate ornot Thus his pictures are nearly all more or 
less overwrought, and are not 50 much resemblances 
of the persons designed to be delimeated, as they are 
representations of their shadows, as they appear in 
the glowing mist and splendour of the artist’s fancy. 
In these sketches we have, nevertheless, much just 
and excellent criticism, together with an abundance of 
rather fine and often powerful writing. Probably 
few books have issued from the press this season that 
are better worth the reading Anybody inchned to 
take it up, will be sure to find he has an accomplished 
and highly intellectual man to deal with , or if not, 1t 
will certainly be rather lis own fault than the author’s 
For many a book of even lofticr pretensions, we 
cannot say so much. The mortal that could sleep 
under this volume, must have an extremely pros) 
head. With all its faults of execution, of unconscious 
or wilful incompleteness, it 1s the work of a lusty and 
cultivated matellect, aud as such 1s necessarily, to a 
very considerable degree, mteresting. For our part, 
we confess to have found 11, in some respects, rather 
too exciting The merciless cleverness here displayed 
has rendered us uncomfoitable. If many a vague sur- 
mise has been, to some extent, strengthened imto 
an opimuion, not the less has many a conviction which 
we deemed fixed been at least partially disturbed 
We have felt somethmmg of the truth of Emerson’s fine 
saymmg-: “In the thought of to-morrow [that 1s, 
every new and orginal mmd] there 1s a power to 
upheave all thy creed, all the creeds, all the literature 
of the nations, and marshall thee to a heaven which 
no epic dream has yet depicted.” Unhappily, in the 
present case, the effect has been altogether otherwise. 
Instead of being carried miraculously upwarda mto 
some paradise of satisfaction, we have been sent to 
wander disconsolately in a contrary direction—among 
the howling and waste places, that are populous with 
doubts and the ghosts of departed heresies Our 
author discusses various grave questions szcrdexntally— 
such as the Origin of Evil, the present aspects of 
Rehgion, and the natural rights and liberties of 
Opmion: and by his unsatisfactory mode of dealing 
with them does much to unsettle many things, without 
contributing anything to settle any. With regard to 
the modern views of life and man which have sprung 
out of the Transcendentahsm of Germany, he does 
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not appear to have decided for himself how they are 
related to the general scheme of Christianity—whether 
they are hostile or confirmatory—but he does not 
scruple to deprecate the conclusions which the most 
earnest minds of the age are drawing from them. He 
neither accepts the old nor the new; nor does he 
reconcile the two, or anywhere show their irrecon- 
cilabihty. He stands between the orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy of the times, with a finger extended towards 
each; now apparently inclming to embrace the one, 
and then turnimg with the hke intention to the other. 
This perpetual collision between the moods of his own 
mind, must be utterly fatal to any confidence winch 
some might otherwise place in his religious notions. 
His considerate sympathy for such a man as Sterling 1s 
“ beautiful exceedingly ;” but he spoils it by insmu- 
ating that the man must have been greatly wrong in 
mind and heart, though he admits there was every 
evidence of a sincere purpose in his life that could 
possibly be demanded. From such conflicting criticism 
one can gather nothing to advantage us in the way of 
forming a just opmion By few things have we been 
more puzzled than by our autho1’s attitude towards 
such writers as Emerson and Carlyle. We cannot 
understand his emphatic admiration of these men, if 
he doctrmes which they teach are so insignificant as 
he frequently takes occasion to represent them. 
It 1s not, however, with Mr Guifillan’s shortcomings 
© eritical delmquencies that we are here disposed to 
be especially concerned There are many excellent 
passages in the book, on which it will be more edify- 
ing to dwell, than on those points of difference which 
we find between the author and ourselves. He has 
taken a tolerably fair and accurate estimate of several 
f the most popular modern writers of our country ; 
and rather than quariel with him further, we prefer 
o intioduce our readers to some portions of his work 
rich we doubt not will be teresting 
The name of Thomas Babmgton Macaulay 1s at 
resent pretty well familar to most readers, few, 
herefore, we apprehend, will object to see what our 
uthor has found to say concerning A:m. 
“ He 18,” in Mr Ghlfillan’s opimon, “ a gifted but not 
, great man. He 1s a rhetorician without being an 
orator He 1s endowed with great powers of perception 
and acquisition, but with no power of ongination. He 
has deep sympathies with genius, without possessing 
genius of the bighest order itself. He 1s strong and 
broad, but not subtle or profound. He is not more 
destitute of original genius than he 1s of mp principle 


and purpose. He has all common faculties developed in 
a large measure, and cultivated to an intense degree 
What he wants is the gift that cannot be given—the 
power that cannot be counterfeited—the wind that 
bloweth where 1t listeth—the vision, the joy, and the 
orrow, with which no stranger intermeddleth—the 
light that never was on sea or shore—the consecration 
and the poet's dream.’ .... 

“ He isa gifted but not a great man. He possesses 
all those ornaments, accomplishments, and even natural 
endowments, which the great man requires for the fall 
emphasis and effect of his power (and which the greateat 
alone can entirely dispense with). but the power does 
not fill, possess, and shake the drapery. The eee 
hit in gorgeous effulgence; the shrine 1s modestly yet 
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ificently adarned; there is every thing to tempt a 
to descend, but the god descends not,—or, if he 
oes, it is only Maia’s son, the Eloquent, and not 
Jupiter, the Thunderer. The distinction between the 
merely ne and the great is, we think, this —the 
Saee are greatness and the A dego the great wor-hi 
infinite, the eternal, and the godlike The gifted 
gaze at the moonlike reflections of the Divine , the great, 
with open face, look at the naked sun, and cach look is 
the Pemciele and prophecy of an action 
“He bas profound sympathies with genius, without 
possessing nius of the highest order itself. 
ndeed, is his intellectual god. . . . . If we trace him 
throughout all his writings, we shall find him watching 
for genius with as much care and fondness as a lover 
uses in following the footsteps of hia mistress. This, 
like a golden ray, has conducted him across all the 
wastes and wildernesses of history. It has brightened 
to his eye each musty page and worm-eaten volume. 
Each morning has he risen exulting to renew the search , 
and he is never half ao eloquent as when dwelling ou 
the achievements of genius, as sincerely and rapturous] 
as if he were reciting his own His sympathies are as 
wide as they are keen. Genius, whether thundering 
with Chatham in the House of Lords, or mending 
kettles and dreaming dreams with Bunyan in Elstowe— 
whether reclining 1n the saloons of Holland House with 
De Stael and Byron, or driven from men as on a nuw 
Nebuchadnezzar whirlwind, in the person of poor wan- 
dering Shelley—whether in Coleridge, 


‘With soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty giver,’ 


or in Voltaire, shedding its withering smile across the 
universe, hke the grin of death—whether singing 1n 
Milton’s verse, or glittering on Cromwell's sword—it 18 
the only magnet which can draw forth all the riches of 
his mind, and the presence of inspiration alone makes 
him inspired 

“ But this sympathy with genius does not amount to 
genius itself, 1t 18 too catholic and too prostrate The 
man of the highest order of genius, alter the enthusiasm 
of youth 18 spent, 18 rarely 1ts worshipper, evon a» it 
exists in himeclf. He worships rather the olyect which 
genius contemplates, and the ideal at which 1t ams 
He is a up ina higher region, and hears a mightier 
voice, Listening to the melodies of Nature, to the 
march of the eternal hours, to the severe music of con 
tinuous thought, to the rush of his own advancing soul, 
he cannot so complacently bend an ear to the minatrelsics, 
however sweet, ot men, however gifted He pauses, hke 
the true paintcr, from the admiration of copies, which 
he may adanize to error and extravagunce, to that great 
original which, without blame, excites an infinite and 
endless devotion. He becomes a personification of art, 
standing on tiptoe, in contemplation of mightier Nature, 
and drawing from her features with trembling pencil 
and a joyful awe Macaulay has not this direct and 
personal communication with the truth and the glory of 
things. He sees the universe, not 1n ita own rich and 
divine radiance, but in the reflected hight which pocts 
have shed upon it. There arein his writings no oracular 
deliverances, no pregnant hints, no bits of intense mean- 
ing—broken, but broken off from some supernal circle 
of thought—no momentary aplendours, like flashes of 
midnight hghtning, revealing how much '—no thoughts 
beckoning us away with silent finger, Like ghosts, into 
dim and viewlesa regions—and he never even nears that 
diyine darkness which ever edges the widest and loftiest 
excuraions of imagination and of reason.” 


Mr. Gilfillan further represents Macaulay as ex- 


hubiting no high purpose in his writings. “Seldom,” 
says he, “have so much energy and eloquence been 
more entirely divorced from a great and consecrating 
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abject.” The real purpose of a writer, he conceives, 
may be best concluded from the effect he produces on 
the minds of his readers. 


“ And what,” aska he, “ is the boon which Macaulay's 
writings do actually confer apn their millions of 
readers? Much information, doubtiess ; many ingenious 
views are given and developed, but the main effect is 
pleasure—either a lulling, soothing re or a ro 
and stimulating gratification But what is their menta 
or moral influence! What new and great truths do 
they throw, like bomb-shells, into nascent apirits, dis- 
turbing for ever their reposo} What sense of the moral 
sublime have they ever infused into the i tion, or 
what thrilling and s joy, ‘beyond the name of 


Pewee have they ever circulated through the 1 
Fhat long, deep trains of thought have his th ts 
ever started, and to what melodies, in other minds, have 


his words atruck the key-note!.... Who dates any 
great era in hia lnatory from the reading of bis works, 
or has received from him even the bright edge of any 
apocalyptic revelation? Pleasure, we repeat, is the 
principal boon he has conferred on the age, and without 
under-eatiinating this, (which, indeed, were ungrateful, 
for none have derived more pleasure from him our- 
selves,) we must say, that it 18, comparatively, a trivial 
gift —a fruiterer’s or a confectionor's office , and, more- 
over, that the pleasure he gives, like that ariang from 
the use of wine, or from the practice of novel-reading, 
requires to be 1mbibed in great moderation, and noeds 
a robust constitution to bear it Reading lis papers is 
employment but too deleious, the mind 18 too seldom 
irritated and provoked, the higher faculties arc too 
seldom appealed to, the sense of the infinite is never 
given ,—there 13 perpetual excitement, but 1¢ is that of 
a game of tennis-ball, and not the Titanic play of rocks 
and mountains, there 1s constant exorcise, but it is 
rather the swing of an easy-chair than the grasp and 
tug of a strong rower, striving to keep time with one 
stronger than himself Ought, we ask, a grave and 
solid reputation, as extensive as that of Shakapceare or 
Milton, to be entirely founded on what 1s essentially a 
course of light reading !” 


In reply to such a question, we would observe that 
an autho’s popularity ts never s0 much determinable 
hy what oxghd to be, as by what can be. Mr Macaulay’s 
extensive popularity 15 doubtless a proof that there is 
a lage class of readers who can appreciate him, or 
takhc an interest m jus pages His populanty is no 
evidence of his superonty of genus, but only evidence 
of Ins acceptability with the public No populanty 
13 ever more, and it seems absurd to take exception 
to if because the gencral taste docs not happen to 
comeide with our mdividual notions of what 1s most 
deserving of approbation. Mr Gilfillan himself offers 
a sufficient reason thy Macaulay’s liierary 1.eputation 
has become so considerable Ile says, again — 


‘“¢ Macaulay's writings have one very peculiar and very 
popular quality They are ciminently clear They can 
by no possibility, at any time, be ucbulous. You can 
read them as you run Schoolboys devour them with 
as much zest as bearded men. 7'his clearness is, we 
think, connected with deficiency in his speculative and 
imaginative facultics, but 1t does not su appear to the 
majority of readers. Walking in an even and distinct 

thway,—not one stumbling-stone or alley of gloom in 
its whole course, no Hill of Difficulty rising, nor Path 
of Danger diverging, greeted, too, ly cridlesp vistas of 
interest and beauty,—all are but toogiad and too grate- 
ful to get so trippingly along. Vanity, also, whispers 
to the more ambitious—* What we can so easily under- 
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stand, we could easily equal ;’ and thus are the readers 
kept on happy terms both with the aathor and them- 
selves. His writings have all the stimulus of oracular 
decision, without age eager of oracular darkness 
apers, too, are kly studded with facts. This 
iteelf, in an age like ours, is enough to recommend them, 
a Srye' when these facta are so carefully selected— 
when told, now with emphasis so striking, and now with 
negligence so ul; and when suspended round a 
theory at once ling and slight—at once paradoxical 
and pleasing. The reader, beguiled, believes himself 
ing something more agreeable than history, and 
more veracious than fiction It 1s a very waltz of facts 
that he witnesses, and yet how consoling to reflect that 
they are facts after all! Again, Macaulay, as we have 
reepedly hinted, 18 given to paradoxes But then 
thes’ paradoxes are so harmless, so respectable, so well- 
behaved—his originalities are so orthodox, and bis 
mode of expressing them is at once so strong and s0 
measured—that people feel both the tickling sensation 
of novelty and a perfect sense of safety, and are slow to 
admit that the author, instead of being a bold, is a 
timorous thinker—one of the hterary as well as poli- 
tical guste-milieu Again, his manner and style are 
thoroughly English As his sympathies are, to a great 
degree, with English modes of thought and habits of 
action, so his language is astream of English undefiled. 
All the territories which 1t has traversed have ennched, 
without colouring, 1ts waters. Even the moat valuable 
of German refinements—such as the common one of 
subjective and objective,—are sternly shyed That 
philosophic diction which has been from Germany so 
generally transplanted, is denicd admittance into 
Macaulay's grounds, exciting a shrewd suspicion that 
he does not often require it for philosophical purposes 
Scarcely a phrase or word is introduced which Swift 
would not have sanctioned In anxicty to avoid a 
barbarous and mosaic diction, he goes to the other 
extreme, and practises purism and elaborate simplicity 
Perhaps under a weightier burden, like Charon’s skiff, 
such a style might break down , but, as it 1s, 1t floats on, 
and carries the reader with it, 1n all safety, rapidity, and 
ease. Again, this writer has, apart from his clearness, 
his bridled paradox, and his English style, a power of 
interesting his readers, which we may call, for want 
of amore definite term, tact This art he bas taught 
himself, gradually, for in his earlier articles, such 
as that on ‘Milton,’ and the ‘Present Admunistra- 
tion, there were a prodigality and a recklessness—a 
prodigality of mage and a recklessness of statement 
—which argued an impulsive nature, not likely so soon 
to subside into a tactician Long ago, however, has 
he changé tout cela (changed all that) Now he can 
set his elaborate passages at proper distances from each 
other; he peppers his page more sparingly with the 
condiments of metaphor and image , he interposes anec- 
dotes to break the blaze of his splendour, he consciously 
stands at ease, nay, condescends to nod, the better to 
prepare his reader, and breathe himself, for a grand 
gallop, and though he has not the art to conceal his 
art, yet he has the skull always to fix his reader, always 
to write—as he himself says of Horace Walpole—‘ what 
every body will like to read.’” 


In this wise, as our critic conceives, has Mr 
Macaulay become famous; so that now no one need 
ask, as in the times of the “‘ Noctes,”—" Who is young 
Macaulay ?” nor receive for answer, “The son of old 
Macaulay ;” but every intellectual stripling knoweth 
him, and the lips of all the Whigs, more especially, 
do praise him. 

Leaving him to stand, as he easily can, on his own 
basis, let us turn now to our author’s sketch of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
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**In the career of Bulwer, we find a faint yet traceable 
resemblance to that of Byron. Like him, he began with 
wit, satire, and persiflage. Like him, he affected, for a 
season, 8 melodramatic earnestness. Like him, he was at 
last stung into genuine sincerity, and shot upwards into 
a higher sphere of thought and feeling. The three 
periods in Byron’s history are distinctly marked by the 
three works, ‘English Bards,’ ‘Childe Harold, and 
‘Cain.’ So ‘Pelham,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ and ‘ Zanoni, 
accurately mete out the stages in Bulwer's progress. - . . 

“ Point and brilliance are at once perceived to be the 
leading qualities of Bulwer’s writing His style is 
vicious from excess of virtue, weak from repletion of 
strength. Every word isa pomt, every clause a beauty, 
the close of every sentencea climax. He is as sedulous 
of his every stroke, as if the effect of the whole depended 
upon it. Has pages are all sparkling with minute and 
insulated splendours, not suffused with a uniform and 
sober glow, nor shown 1n the reflected hght of a few 
solitary and surpassing beauties. ... All is point , but 
the point perpetually vanes ‘from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe ,’ including in it raillery and reasoning, 
hght dialogue and earnest discussion, bursts of political 
feeling and raptures of poetical description , here a sar- 
casm almost worthy of Voltaire; and there a passage of 
pensive grandeur, which Roussean might have written in 
histears T'o kcep up this perpetual play of varied ex- 
cellence, required at once great vigour and great ver- 
satility of talents for Bulwer never walks through his 
part, never proses, 1s never tame, and selddm indeed 
substitutes sound for sense, or mere flummery for force 
and fire He generally writes his best; and our great 
quarrel, indecd, with him 1s, that he 1s too uniformly erect 
in the stirrups, too conscious of himself, of his exquisite 
management, of his complete equipment, of the speed 
with which he devours the dust, and seldom exhibits 
the carcless grandeur of one who 1s riding at the pace 
of the whirlwind, with perfect self-oblivion, and with 
perfect security.” 


Along with all this, Mr. Gilfillan detects in Bulwer 
what he calls “‘an intense cosmopolitamsm and ideal 
indifference” He has no proper nationality, but 
shows himself on most occasions as a cultivated 
“citizen of the world” In this respect he differs 
remarkably from nearly all our other popular authors - 
from none more distinctly than Walter Scott and 
Dickens, whose knowledge and love of the familiar 
scenes in which they hved stand in curious antithesis 
to Sir Edward’s indifferency to home and country. 


“Akin to this,” continues our portrait painter, “ and 
connected either as cause or as effect with it, 18a certain 
dignified independence of thought and feeling, insepa- 
rable from the motion of Bulwer’s mind. He 1s not a 
great onginal thinker, on no one subject can he be 
called profound, but on all, he thinks and speaks for 
himself He belongs to no school either in literature or 
in politics, and he has created no school. He 19 too 
proud for a Radical, and too wide-minded for a Tory. 
He 18 too definite and decisive to belong to the myatic, 
school of letters; too umpetuous and impulsive to cling 
to the classical; too liberal to be blind to the beauties 
of either He has attained thus, an insulated and 
original positiog, and may be viewed as a separate, nor 
yet & small estate, in our intellectual realm. . 

‘ Bulwer is not, we fear, in the full sense of the term, 
an earnest man, nay, we have heard of the great modern 
prophet of the quality, pronouncing him the moat 
thoroughly false of the age; and another, of the 
same school, chitstens him ‘3s double-distilled scent- 
bottle of cant.’ In spite of this, however, we deem him 
to possess, along with much that is affected, much, also, 
thatis true, and much that is deeply sympathetic with sin- 
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cerity, although no devouring fire of purpose has hitherto 
filled his being, or been seen to glare in his eye. His 
later writings exhibit sometimes, in mournful and 
melancholy forms, 3 growing depth and trath of feeling 
Few, indeed, can even sportively wear, for a long time, 
the yoke of genius, without its iron entering into the 
soul, and eliating that cry which becomes immortal. 

“Bulwer, as a novelist, has from a compound of con- 
flicting and imported*materials, reared to himself an 
independent structure. He has united many of the 
qualities of the fashionable novel, of the Godwin philo- 
sophical novel, and of the Waverley tale He haa the 
levity and thoroughbred air of the firat; much of the 
mental anatomy and philosophical thought which often 
overpower the narrative in the second ; and a portion of 
the dramatic liveliness, the histoncal interest, and 
the elaborate costume of the third. If, on the other 
hand, he 1s destitute of the long, solemn, overwhelming 
swell of Godwin's style of writing, and of the variety, 
the sweet, natural, and healthy tone of Scott's, he has 
some qualities peculiar to himself—point, polish, at 
times a classical elegance, at times a barbaric brilliance, 
and a perpetual mint of short sententious reflections— 
compact, rounded, and shining as new-made sovereigns. 
We know no novelist from whose writings we could 
extract so many striking sentences containing fine 
thoughts, chased 1n imagery, ‘apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. The wisdom of Scott's sage reflections 1s 
homely hut common-place; Godwin beats his gold thin, 
and you gather his philorophical acumen rather from 
the whole conduct and tone of the story, and his com- 
mentary upon 1t, than from single and separate thoughts 
But it is Bulwer's beauty that he abounds in tine, 
though not far, gleams of insight, and it 18 his fanlt 
that sometimes while watching these, he allows the 
story to stand still, or to drag heavily, and sinks the 
character of novelist in that of brillant essay-writer, or 
inditer of smart moral and political apophthegms In 
fact, his works are too varied and versatile ‘hey are 
not novels or romances so much as compounds of the 
newspaper article, the essay, the political squib, the gay 
and rapid dissertation, which, along with the necesrary 
Ingredients of fiction, combine to form a junction, 
without constituting a true artistic whole ” 


Mr. Gilfillan enters into un examination of several of P 


Bulwer’s individual works , analysing then design and 
tendency, as we thmk, with considerable success and 
Justice, though the whole criticism 1s, probably, 
chargeable with a straming after pointeduess, and 
runs often into obvious exaggeration Want of space 
precludes us from quoting further, otherwise we might 
have added several other passages which would have 
given proof of tlus, as well as of unquestionable pene- 
tration and shrewd judgment in the writer 

Bulwer and Macaulay are men of high endowments, 
of large and elegaut accomplishments; but he to 
whom we now turn was, in our belief, a man of con- 
siderably fine. gemus Bulwer and Macaulay have 
both attempted poetry, both more or less successfully, 
yet it 1s doubtfal whether another geneiation will 
admit them to the rank of poets. Thomas Hood, 
however, belongs unquestionably terthis bonow able 
aud exalted company. A true poet, though not a 
great one, all men secm now agreed to reckon him. 
His position as a man of letters was always very 
singular. It was his lot, as our awghor says, “ to be 
born as if in the blank space between Milton’s ‘ L’Al- 
legro’ and ‘Penseroso,’”—his proximity to both ori- 
ginally abont equal, and his actual position determmed 
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rather by circumstances than inherent disposition. 
He has been rightly esteemed “ a quaint masquer,” 
wearing above a manly and profound nature, a fan- 
tastic disguise of whim and drollery. Many persons 
who knew him in his lifetime, and who, before be- 
coming acquainted with him, bad been familiar with 
his facetious writings, wero much astomshed on finding 
him a scrious, and even melancholy man Perhaps, on 
few writers of the age did the “weight, the burden, 
and the mystery of all this unintelligible world ” press 
more heavily than on the mirth-making, joyous- 
speakmg Thomas Hood. His was that deepest ear- 
nestness which conceals its purpose through timidity, 
that abashed and tearful face, which, in shrinking 
from a too sedulous observation, covers its sad secret 
under arch and playful smiles. 


“ As a poct,” says Mr Colfillan, “ Hod belongs to 
the school of John Keats and Leigh Huat, with qualities 
of hia own, and an all but entire freedom from their 
peculiarities of manner and style. What strikes us in 
the first place about him, 1s his great varicty of subject 
and mode of trcatment His works are in two amall 
duodeeimo volumes, and yet we find in them five or six 
distinct styles attempted, and attempted with sucecsn, 
There 1s the classical, there 15 the fanciful, there 12 the 
homely tragic narrative, there is the wildly grotesque, 
there is the hght, and there 1s the grave and pathetic 
lyric And besides, there 18 a style which we deapurr of 
deseribing by any one single or compound epithet, of 
which his ‘Elm Tree’ and ‘ Haunted House’ aro 
specimens, and the ceeret and power of which, perhaps, 
he in the feeling of mystic correspondence between man 
and inanimate nature— in the start of momentary con- 
sciousness with which we sometimes feel that in nature's 
company we are not alone—that nature's mlence 13 not 
that of dcath , and are aware, 1n the hoghest and grandest 
rense, that we are ‘mado of dust,’ and that the dust 
from which we were once taken 1s still divine... . 

~ Thiough these varied numerous styles, we find two 
or three main elements distinctly traceable in all Hood's 
oems OUneis a engular subtlety in the perception of 
minute analogies. The weakne-s, ax well as the strength 
of hia poetry, 15 derived from this source His scrious 
verse, as well as his witty prose, 18 laden and encumbered 
with thick coming fancics Hence some of his finest 
pieces are tedious, without bemg long Jattle more 
than ballads in size, they arc books in the reader's 
feeling . In fact, Hood has not been able to infuse 
human interest mto his fairy or mythological creations, 
He has conceived them ma happy hour, surely in one 
of those days when the soul and nature arc one—when 
one calm bond of peace seems to unite all thing:— when 
the ‘ very cattle in the ficl’s appear to have great and 
tranquil thoughts ’— when the sun seems to slumber, anil 
the sky to smile—when the air becomes a wide balm, 
and the lew wind, as 1t wanders over flowers, secms 
tr lline some happy tidings 1n cach gorgeous ear, till the 
rove blushes a deep crimson, and the tulip hfts up a 
more towering head, and the violet shrinks more 
modestly away as at lovers’ whispers, in such a favoured 
hour, when the first strain of music might have arisen 
or the first stroke of painting been drawn, or the chisel 
of the first sculptor been heard, or the first verse of 
poetry been chanted, or man himself, a nobler harmony 
than lute ever sounded, a finer line than painter ever 
drew, a statelier structure and a diviner song, arisen 
from the dust—did the beautiful idea of the ‘ Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies’ dawn upon ithe poet's mind. 
He has conceived his fairies in a happy hour—he has 
framed them with exquisite skill and a fine eye to 
poetic proportion, but he has not made them alive; he 
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haa not made them objects of love; and you care less 
for his centaurs and his fairies than you do for the moon- 
beams on the shed leaves of the forest.” 


This is Mr. Gulfillan’s pretty, but rather roundabout, 
way of telling us that these imaginary beings are only 
conceived, and not created; the poet has not, and 
could not render them truc to the “ fairy ideal,” 
they are to Oberon and Titama what “ Frankenstem ” 
might be to a living man In connexion with this 
defect, there is, in all Hood’s more elaborate poctcal 
pieces, another equally detrimental to their popularity, 
the want of an effective séory So much subtle and 
beautiful imagery as he uses needs a “ strong distinct 
stick of support ” to bear it up The jasmine blossoms 
and ivy leaves of fancy, to yield their natural and best 
effect, must grow around sonic substantial stem of 
wneident or supposable reality It were well if all 
poets and poetical wnitcrs could bear this continually 
in mind A clear, defimte, and impressive purpose— 
some unquestionable signification, at any rate, may be 
fairly demanded of every man and woman who is 
presumed, or assumes, to be poetically mspired. Of 
Hood’s further characteristics, Mr. Gilfillan procecds 
thus .— 


“ Subtle fancy, lively wit, copious language, and 
mellow versification, are the undoubted qualities of 
Hood asa poet But, besides, there are two or threc 
moral peculiarities about him as delightful as hie in- 
tellectual , and they are visible in his serious as well as 
lighter productions One 1s his constant lightsomeness 
of spirit and tone. I1is verse 1s not a chant, but a carol 
Deep as may be his internal melancholy, 1t expresses 
itself in, and yields to, song The heavy thunder-cloud 
of woe comes down 1n the shape of sparkling, sounding, 
sunny drops, and thus dissolves e casts his melan- 
choly into shapes go fantastic, that they lure first him- 
sclf, and then his readers, to laughter... . How 
cheenly rings his lark-note of poetry among the various 
voices of the age’s vong—its eagle screams, its raven 
croakings, 18 plaintive uightingale strains! And yet 
that lark, too, in her lonely nest, had her sorrows, and 

erhaps her heart had bled in secret all night long 
But now the ‘ morn 18 up again, the dewy morn,’ and 
the sky 1s clear, and the wind 1s still, and the sunshine 
is bright, and the blue depths seem to sigh for her 
coming, and uprises she to heaven’s gate, as aforctime, 
and as she soars and sings, she remembers her misery 
no more—nay, her’s seems the chosen voice by which 
nature would convey the full gladness of her own heart, 
in that favourite and festal hour... . 

“ But best of all in Hood 1s that warm humanity 
which beats 1n all his writings. His 1s no ostentatious 
or systematic philanthropy, 1t 18 a mild, cheerful, irre- 
pressible feeling, as innocent and tender as the embrace 
ofachild. It cannot found soup-kitchens, hospitals it 
is unable to erect, or subscriptions to give; silver and 
gold 1t has none, but in the orsons of 1ts genius 1t never 
fails to remember the cause of the poor, and if 1¢ cannot, 
any more than the kindred spirit. of Burns, make for its 
country ‘ some useful plan or book,’ it can ‘aing a song 
at least.’ Hood’s poetry is often a pleading for those 
who cannot plead for themselves ; noe has this advocacy 
of his been thrown utterly away.” 


One’s recollections recur instantly to that me- 
morable “ Song of the Shirt,” which on its first pub- 
lication made all hearts throughout the country thrill 
with sympathy for the poor forsaken seamstress. This 
and the “ Bridge of Sighs” are doubtless the two 
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best of Hood’s grave and pathetic lyrics. Some of 
Mr. Gilfillan’s remarks on both are worthy of quota- 
tion :-— 


“ And what,” asks he, “is the song which made Hood 
awake one morning and find himself famous? Ite great 
merit is its truth The poet sits down beside the poor 
seamstress, as beside a sister, counts her tears, her 
stitches, marks the gloomy ‘kqualor of her garret 
chamber, sees, that though in rags and want, she is a 
woman still, and rising up, swears by Him that liveth 
for ever and ever, that he will make her wrongs and 
wretchednese a familiar tale throughout the land. And 
hark ' how to that husky, tuneless voice, trembling 
under the burden of the heart’s sorrow, now shrunk down 
into whispers of weakness, and anon shrieking up into 
wailings, and the laughter of despair—all Britain listens 
—listens for a moment—but no longer! ... Yet not 
altogether in vain has it sounded, 1f 1t have comforted 
one lonely heart, 1f 1t have bedewed with tears one arid 
eye, and saved to even one sufferer a pang of a kind 
which Shakspeare only saw in part, when he spoke of 
the ‘proud man’s contumely ’—the contumely of a 
proud, imperious, fashionable, hard-hearted woman— 
‘one who was a woman, but rest her soul, she’s dead 


Not the least striking or impressive thing in this 
“ Song of the Shirt,” 1s its half-jesting tone, its hght 
but sad facctiousness Hood knew, that there 1s a 
sorrow too decp for tears, and which finils its fittest 
exponent in the lurid hghtsomeness of humour. “So, 
Hood into the centre of this true tragedy has, with a 
skilful and sparmg hand, dropt a pun or two, a conceit 
or two”—and these quibbles are precisely the thmgs 
wluch are most effective. Think, for stance, of,— 


“ Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt!” 


“ The ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’” says Gilfillan, “breathes a 
deeper breath of the same spirit The poet is arrested 
by a crowd in the street , he pauses, and finds that 1t 1s 
a female suicide whom they have plucked dead from the 
waters Hus heart holds 1ts own coroner’s inquest upon 
her, and the poem 1s the verdict. Such verdicts are 
not common 1m the courts of clay It sounds like a voice 
from a loftier climate, like the cry which closes the 
Faust, ‘She 1s pardoned’ He knows not the cause of 
her crime, he wishes not to know it. He cannot deter- 
mine what proportions of guilt, misery, and madness 
have mingled with her ‘mutiny.’ He knows only she 
was miserable, and she 1s dead, dead, and therefore away 
to a lugher tribunal He knows only that, whate’er her 
guilt, she never ceased to be a woman, to be a sister, 
and that death, for him hushing all questions, hiding all 
faults, has left on her ‘only the beautiful’ What can 
he do? He forgives her in the name of humanity ; every 
heart says Amen, and his verdict, thus repeated and con- 
firmed, may go down to eternity Here too, as in the 
‘ Song of the Shirt,’ the effect 1s trebled by the outward 
levity of the strain. Light and gay the masquerade his 
grieved heart puts on, but 1ts every flower, feather, and 
fringe shakes in the internal anguish as 1n a tempest. 
This one stanza might perpetuate the name of Hood :— 


“* The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 

Nor the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life's history— 
Glad to death’s m 

wift to be hurl’d, 

Anywhere, anywhere, 

Out of the world !’” 


With a feeling of profound affection for his memory, 
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we must here take leave of this our excellent Jacques 
Yorick, a man whose like—for geniality, candour, 
wealth of whim and fancy, noble feelmg and com- 
passion—we cannot hope to see again for many days. 

These extracts will be sufficient to show the reader 
what kind of book this 1s, and what 1s the sort of 
entertainment that may be expected from its perusal. 
We thought it better to quote largely from a few single 
papers, than to pack togethera multitude of unconnected 
sentences from several. Our extracts will exhibit the 
author as favourably as any that could be selected 
The book, however, contains many other beautiful and 
striking passages. Not the least mteresting article m 
the volame, is the sketch of Dr Croly—that sound 
“literary divme,” of whom the Estabhshment may 
well be proud; want of space alone precludes any 
quotation from it, which we should be otherwise dis- 
posed to give The paper on George Dawson, on the 
other hand, appears to us excessively unfair. When 
Mr. Gilfillan undertook to write it, he evidently 
designed to cook a cockney, and he has certamly done 
him considerably zoo browns. We have several times 
heard Mr. Dawson lecture, and readers that will 
beheve us, shall be assured, that the estimate here 
given of is abilities and aims 13 almost, altogether 
false, captions, and unjust Our greatest quarrel, 
however, would probably he with the article on Emer- 
son Him too, we have heard m this country as a 
lecturer, and have for several years enjoyed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his writings; aftd though we 
can acknowledge Mr Gulfillan’s pretty accurate view 
of him as a lecturer, we must, nevertheless, protest 
against his estimate of Emerson as a thinker and a 
writer He appears to have utterly misapprehended 
the man’s philosophical position, as well as the general 
purport and tendency of his teachmg Let anybody 
desirous of knowing Emerson rest nowise satisfied 
with Mr Gilfillan’s portrait of him 1¢ js as little like 
the onginal, as Emerson m mind and character 1s hke 
an ordimary yankee, or as Mr. Gilfillan himself 1s bke 
the “precious Jabesh Rentowel.” 

Of the remamung articles in the volume we have no 
room to speak All of them are more or less clever, 
ingenious, and ably written; none of them are free 
from decided blemishes ; but all are worthy of being 
read—provided the reader is prepared to “keep a sharp 
look out,” and in reading will also mark, examine, and 
“ mwardly digest ” 
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A nosuE theme for “a poem,” as Gencral Paoli said, 
or for “twenty poems,” as “Southey or Cowper” 
thought, this, the Sea “whose shores are empires.” 
And now, at last, it is taken up, and the Lecture 
before us, (the first of “ten or twenty,” which Mr. 
Howson hopes to give,) is the introduction, and not 
an unworthy one, to the History of the Midland Sea. 





(1) “ Hustory of the Mediterranean; a Lecture.” By Rey, J. 8 
Howson, M A. J Murray 
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The class to which this subject belonge is not an 
extensive one; but it might be extended almost inde- 
finitely. Across the wide ficld of human knowledge, 
not only are broad and well-trodden high-ways of 
scholarship carried, but many wild sequestered paths, 
that intersect or run beside those mighty roads, and 
wind round every classic fountain, and bury them- 
selves in every solemn and sacred grove, and climb 
every height whence a prospect of vanety, or beauty, 
or terror is to be looked upon, cross it too. And 
this 1s one of those by-ways of learnnmg; along 
which if a scholar, or a poct, or onc who is no cold. 
hearted worslipper of both Muses and Minerva, 
travel, and tell the world what he has seen in it, 
strughtway 1t 1s lhe the “ Pilgrims’ road,” or the 
“Green-way” that led to the shrme of our Lady of 
Walsingham, in olden times, crowded with adminng 
votaries, And apart from all fancies, subjects of this 
class ure possessed of this wholly peculiar mterest,— 
they present familiar things m new lights, and new 
relations, bring into clearness, so that all can appre- 
hend it, what 1s rarely studicd, and yet moro rarely 
mastered, mm knowledge, by means of what scems 
most trite and common-place, aud, better than all 
this, exhibit what we may term the Auman aspects of 
scholar-lore, and win gencral favow. for that which as 
it 1s usually set forth before practical men, moves 
them only to nurth or to mdignation. But we must 
justify what we have said of this theme; and in so 
doing shall cndeavour to commend this Lecture to our 
readers, and to stimulate their hopes respecting tho 
remainder of the course which 1¢ introduces. 

The first glimpse wo catch of our subject startles 
us. This Midland Sea, about 760,000 square mules 
mn extent,—little more than the 150th part of the 
murine surface of our glube—contimued to be for, at 
least, 3,500 years the “Great Sea,” and around it 
circled, and to it converged, every movement that 
affected the civilization of our race, from the Call of 
Abraham, 1o the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It 1s not yet 400 years since the great oceanic spaces 
were disclosed, and men began to “look on the 
Mediterranean as on a picture within a frame.” Mr 
Howson says, 10 reference to tlus feature, (at p. 16)— 

“It is true that a distance of some 2,000 miles scpa- 
rates the Straits of Gibraltar from the coast of Syna, 
but not more than cighty miles intervene between the 
south point of Sicily and the northern point of Africa. 
By refercnce to this scale the eye will at once inform us 
of the small spaces which separate Rome from Malta, 
Constantinople from Athens, Antioch from Jerusalem. 
The Morea 1s not much larger than Yorkshire and 
Lancashire together. Palestine is not half the size of 
Scotland. We see how appropriate a place this Medi- 
terranean was, for the lessons of carly navigation, for 
testing the results of political experiments, for the first 
rudiments of sacred truth. This sea was the school of the 
human race. Here civilized man was detained, til) he had 
Jearned his Latin and his Greek, and his religion too ; 
his Old and New Testament lessons. I hope we are in no 
danger of letting this be forgotten. For here in the 
Mediterranean it was that the Greek and Latin lan- 

which have ever since been the educators of the 
highest human intellects, were formed and perfected. 
These waters carried the ship of Jonah from Joppa, and 
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floated down from Tyre king Hiram’s beams of cedar wood. 
By the sea-side on one of these shores St. Peter prayed , 
on one of these islands St. Paul was wrecked. Across 
this sea Ignatius sailed to his martyrdom at Rome: at 
Hippo, on the Carthaginian shore, Augustine wrote those 
volumes which have instructed the Christian centuries. 
That which gives school ita dignity is, that 1t 1s 9 little 
world which prepares for the great world , and that which 
is the dignity and glory of the Mediterranean, 1s not that 
it 1s amajestic expanse of water covering half the globe, 
but, that it was ordained to be the school of the human 
race.” 


Strange though 1t is to contemplate this narrow sea, 
with the tracts of land on its borders, not exceeding 
itself in extent, this was the cradle and school of 
human culture and civilization. The wide continent 
of Asia, with its ancient civilizations in China and 
India; and all the expanded tracts of land and sea, 
forming—till Columbus first turned his back on the 
old world, and, stecring boldly into the unknown 
ocean, discovered another continent, a new world— 
all the earth for men; had no more to do with this 
schooling of mankind, than the cities whose ruins 
proclaim the wealth and civilization of the extinct 
nations of Central Amenca. And it was not till that 
schooling was complcte, that man was permitted to 
stray at will m the “great world,” for which his 
former “little world” had prepared him 

But we must rapidly glance at the principal 
physical featurcs of this “ historical sea” Humboldt 
was the first to pomt out the fact that it consisted of 
thice distinct “basins,” or separate seas, connected 
by wide straits —the Eastern basin, or Aigean and 
Levant, with which, by the Dardanclles, the Piopontis, 
aud the Bosphorus, the Black Sea 1s connected, the 
Syrtic basin, or Jonian Seca, with its offshoot the 
Aduatic, and the Tyrrhenian basin, separated from 
the loman fea by the Island of Sicily, and the 
Afiican Cape Bon ‘“ This ti1ple construction of the 
Mediterrancan,” Humboldt says, ‘has exercised a 
gicat influence on the earliest linntations, and the 
subsequent extension of Phonician and Greek voyages 
of discovery.” 

He also remarks, that the “configuration of the 
coast lane influenced the course of events, the di- 
rection of nautical undertakmgs, and the changes m 
the domimion of the sca” And, as Mr. Howson says, 
(p 13) 

«“ There is something very striking in the contrast— 
a contrast not unnoticed by the ancients—between the 
southern and the northern shores— between Africa and 
Europe—between the long, dull monotony of that shore 
where civilization has seldom flourished, and never 
flourished but to decay, and the endless variety of form 
and outline on that other shore, where all the powers 
and graces of the human intellect have displayed them- 
selves through successive centuries— between the country 


of the Negro and the Moor, and the countries of Plato 
and Cicero, of Homer and Dante, of Phidias and Raphael.” 


Independently of the solid, square, but deeply 
indented mass of Asia Minor, “we find three penin 
sulas, the Iberian, the Italian, and the Hellenic,” 
giving diversity to the northern shore; while that 
promontory which ends m Cape Bon, is the only 
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break to the gentle sweep of the African coast. It will 
be manifest to any thoughtfal reader, that not only 
the general coast-outline, but the outline of each 
particular portion of both coasts, is reflected in the 
history of the people who have occupied 1t. 

The number of islands scattered throughout this 
sea, is another very remarkable feature; and the dis- 
tnbution of those islands is not less remarkable than 
their number. The Archipelago of the Aigean stands 
out most prominently, in this respect. “These waters 
have been the thoroughfare of nations—these islands 
the stepping-stones of civilization. Here the East 
and the West became familiar wath each other. Xerxes 
and Alexander passed this way—and here the ‘Man 
of Macedonia,’ appeared to the apostle, and said on the 
Asiatic shore, ‘Come over’—into Europe— and help 
us.” (Hist. Medit. p. 15.) But the other islands 
have each its story of wonder. And one of the least 
considerable of them all, Malta, has played no mean 
part in our most modern lustory 

We can only hint at some others of its natural 
characteristics ; and we must not be thought imperti- 
nently minute, for our author says, and well says, 
(p 18)—* The mere natural phenomena of this sca,— 
ils vegetation, its zoology, its climate, its currents, 
winds, and storms,—-acquire a new and dignified 
interest, when we view them as the conditions of 
human advancement, and the predestinated agents in 
the growth of civilization.”” Mrs Somerville remarks 
respecting itan her Physical Geography ; ‘The evapo- 
ration 1s excessive , and on that account the water of 
the Mediterranean 1s salter than that of the ocean.” 
“ Although its own river domain is only 250,000 square 
milds, the constant current that sets in through the 
Dardanelles brings a great pat of the dramage of the 
Black Sea, so that it 1s really fed by the melted snow *| 
and rivers from the Caucasus, Asia Minor, Abyssmua, 
the Atlas, and the Alps Yet the quantity of water 
that flows into the Mediterranean from the Atlantic, 
by the central current m the Straits of Gibraltar, 
excceds that which goes out by the lateral currents.” 
“A shallow runs from Cape Bon on the African coast, 
to the Strait of Messma, on each side of which the 
water 1s exceedingly deep, and said to be unfathomable 
in some parts.” ‘* This sea 1s not absolutely without 
tides, but m most places they are scarcely perceptible 
The surface is traversed by various currents, two of 
which, opposing one another, occasion the celebrated 
whulpool of Charybdis, whose terrors were much 
dimimshed by the earthquake of 1783. Its bed,” 
finally, ‘‘1s subject to violent volcanic paroxysms,” 
and there aie four active volcanoes situate on its 
shores. And now we must turn our attention to its 
histoy. 

Mr. Howson has given a rapid but graphic sketch 
of the great powers that hold sway on these inland 
waters; omitting from Dr. Johnson’s list Assyria 
and Persia, glancing merely at the Egyptians and 
Etrurians, and dwelling on the Phenicians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Saracens and the Crusaders. 
We shall give our sketch of its history m another 
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method; that we may be able in our own way to 
exhibit this sea, as “the school of the human race.” 
Let us begin with what is too commonly thought 
to be the only theme of history,—Coxgqnesi. It is 
most wonderful how the march of every army seems to 
shape itself, so as to make the Mediterranean the 
centre of its movements Dismissing all the old 
mythic stories, we begin with the conquest of Canaan 
by the Israehies, by which that richly endowed 
people became possessed of the one spot of earth 
that would enable them to shed abroad their light on 
civilized man in every known quarter of the world , and 
next, after a few minatory movements on the part 
of Egypt, we see the great Asiatic monarchies im suc- 
cession sending their floods of warriors to the shores 
of this charmed sea. Dr. Johnson was right im his 
enumeration;—an empire might be lost and won at 
Pasargadx, Babylon, Circestum, Cunaxa, Arbela, but 
to or from the ‘Great Sea,” the conquerors had 
advanced, or were sure to advance, as if 1t had been a 
small matter to penetrate to the Indus, or the Oxus, 
or, driving away the Scythian hordes, to discover the 
Hyperboreans, the Ammaspians, and the Gnffins. 
Thus we have Shalmanezer, Tiglath Pileser, Senna- 
chernb, Nebuchadnezzar, invadmg the countries on 
the Syrian coast, and possessing themselves of almost 
all the north-eastern angle of the Levant Next 
Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, dared greater 
things, and even penetrated by the Augean islands and 
by Thrace to Hellas itself. Here for awlule ths 
current from east to west ceased. And now, after 
many a tentative in colomes in Asia Minor, and expe- 
ditzons of Ageslaus, Greece broke forth under 
Alexander the Great, and coasting round the entire 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean, advanced into the 
very heart of Asia Meanwhile, none had heard the 
thunder of war m Italy; yet there a new people had 
been proving by the sword that they were genuine 
rulers, and now, a3 wn Egypt and Syria, and Asia 
Minor, and Greece, 1t was ever becoming mote plam 
that a master was wanted, the Romans, partly urged 
by an invasion of Italy from Greece, crossed the 
Adriatic, overran Greece, and although thy first had 
to destroy Carthage, and im doing so to enter upon 
Spain, yet eastward they urged their course, and over 
all the countries round the Levant—nay, to the banks 
of Euphrates—they passed m their all-conquermg 
career. 

Once more the direction of the stream of conquest 
changes; a movement amongst the tribes inhabiting 
the most easterly part of the great Asiatic table-land 
communicated itself, as by a succession of pulsations, 
to the whole mass of nomade people that girdled the 
Roman Empire on the northern and eastern sides. 
After a struggle of a few centuries,—durng which 
these barbarians swept over almost every country bor- 
dering upon our Midland Sea, with the ruthless and 
desolating effect of a fire m an American forest, or 
prairie,—we find German tribes from the Baltic in 
Africa and Spam, and Tartars from the wall of China, 
in Greece and Italy. The next great wave of war, in 
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' like manner, flowed westerly. In the deserts of Arabia, 


Mohammed rose, and firing with his own enthusiasm 
the wild tnbes around him, and the soft Syrians alike, 
replaced the petty warfare carried on between the 
effeminate representatives of the Caesars and of the 
Sassanid, by a sterner struggle ; conquered the Per- 
sinns, and drove the Greeks out of Asia; then, pouring 
across the isthmus of Suez, raged along the southern 
coast of the “Sea of Romc;” overleapt the straits 
that led into the unknown and pathless ocean, penned 
up the remnants of the Gothic kingdoms in tho 
Asturian mountains; and threatened an attack on 
the Byzantine Empire by its western borders. And 
then Charlemagne and his paladins fought and fell at 
Roncesvalles; and the flood of Mussulman conquest 
m western Europe was turned back and kept belund 
the Pyrences. 

Soon through the pillars of Hercules a new host of 
warriors came into the field we are contemplating,— 
the blue-eyed sea-kings, north-men— seeking new lands 
to spoil. Siely and Apulia feit their might , men won- 
dered which were fiereest, the children of Islam, or 
of Odin. Years passed on, nnd a new spirit kindled the 
desire for war im the hearts of the chivalry of France. 
Religious fanaticism, such as had subjected so wido a 
kingdom to the sway of the Crescent, now went forth 
to overturn that kingdom “streammg the banner of 
the Christian cross.” Jerusalem, Syria, Egypt, Asia 
Minor—nay, Christian Constantinople, and then the 
Moriscoes of Spain, and the Albigenses of the Alps, 
were the objccts of these armed pilgrimages—theo 
Crusades We cannot linger upon them; for fiom 
the steppes of Tartary a new conqueror, new con- 
querors, arise ,—Tanicrlane a true ‘“ scourge of God ,”” 
but one withal, that can build as well as destroy ,— 
the Turks also, who with a Jess brillant beginning, 
cffect a more momentous conquest Tamerlane’s vic- 
tories in Syria and Natolia were not followed up by 
his successors ; but the Turks accomphshed what the 
Mohammedan world had so often attempted in vain ; 
the capture of Constantmople. Greece and Rome 
both fell in this city; and Italy and France perceived 
that the woes spared them by the heroism of the 
Frankish Emperor again werc imminent. Yet, not 
till near the close of the period we are glancing over, 
was Italy or central Europe visited with Moslem war. 
And before that, Germany first, and France afterwards, 
had attempted the scizmec of the fair and sunny 
Ausonian land. We have come to the very end of 
the centanmes during which tlus sea was the centre of 
the civilized world ; and the last achievement of warlike 
renown was the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
by the umted force of the Catholic monarehs Ferdinand 
and Isabella We would fain have lingered at many 
points of our rapid review of these great events, to 
show the bearing of these scenes of carnage upon the 
real advancement of man; but our space forbade; and 
the remainder of our paper must be a yet more brief 
and rapid indication of the paths and agencies by 
which the pupilage of humanity was conducted. 

Commerce claims our attention next. The trade of 
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Egypt was chiefly domestic; and it was by caravans 
that it had intercourse with foreign nations; we 
begin therefore with Tyre and her sister cities ‘“ Of 
all that series of potentates who ruled in these waters,” 
says our author, (p. 21)—~ 


“ First of the throng, with enterprising brow, 
The keen Pheenician steers his shadowy prow ! 
To him, sole hierarch of the secret main, 

hoary Neptune shown his ancient reign ; 
And told of realms, and islands of the blest, 
Beyond the fabled pillars of the West. 
The Tyrian mother, with her boy, would stand 
On the wet margin of the shell-strewn sand, 
Point his ancestral birthmght,—bid him roam 
O'er 1ts wide plains, and cal] its waves his home, 
Till Ocean loved him hke a foster-child, 
And commerce on the bold adventurer smiled, 
As oft she saw his daring sail unfurl’d, 
To found a Carthage, or explore a world ” 


We cannot dwell upon this subject; the prophetic 
denunciation of Ezekiel will supply a more living 
picture of the wealth and adventurousness of these 
“princes of the sca” than anything we could say. 
In the western part of the Mediterranean, Carthage, 
daughter of Tyre, pursued the same course, and ulti- 
mately sank with as disastrous a full. In the eastern 
and middle basins the Greeks succeeded Phoenicia in 
the dommuon of the sea From one to another of those 
little states, that made up the glomous Hcllas, the 
sceptre passed staying longest in the hands of Athens, 
and passing from her only when Alexander had deso- 
lated Tyre, and reared another Tyre, in Alexandria, 
at the western mouth of the Nile Rome never stood 
so high m commerce as the earlier sca-rulers, or 
rather, her trade was insignificant beside her military 
glory, and that nobler glory wluch she has won as the 
lawgiver to the world But while Greek and Roman 
barks were busy on the maim, overland from the 
farthest east caravans laden with spices, and silk, and 
all the treasures of India and Cathay, were coming 
through Persia, and Natolia, and Arabia, to Smyrna, 
and Ephesus, and Alexandria; and from the farthest 
south, they were brmging gold, and ivory, and hons, 
and strange beasts to swell the pomp of the Circus, 
and from the cold shores of the Baltic, along a sacred 
way, pale-faced men travelled with stores of amber, 
wondering what could make so cheap 2 commodity so 
coveted by the luxurious mistress of the world. 

The erash of this empire, and all the nameless woes 
attending its fall, necessarily disturbed the peaceful 
ways of commerce; and when a new order of things 
had ansen, Byzantium was the great European port, 
but soon arose Venice, “ Queen of the Adriatic,” and 
Genoa, and ®lorence, and Marseilles, and Barcelona , 
who, with a host more, shared the task of spreading 
throughout Europe the riches of the East. Nor was 
this order of things greatly disturbed till that “ Ligu- 
nan man,” Christopher Columbus, went out from 
Genoa, and opened a realm of gold, unknown by 
European cupidity, to the gaze of Europe; and Vasco 
de Gama struck out a new road to Ophir and the east. 
The commerce of the Mediterranean languished then ; 
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and other lands, not lying on its shores, became in 
turns the emporia of trade. It is strange, bat most 
remarkably true, that science which took away com- 
merce from this sea, is now apparently restoring it; 
and fature histonans of the Mediterranean may have 
to tell of restored wealth and empire, greater than 
ever 1t possessed before. We have not been able to 
stay to note the effects of the Crusades on the com- 
merce of Europe; but we cannot leave this part of our 
subject, without indicating it as one of the most mter- 
esting studies in connexion with “ the Great Sea.” 

Not less remarkable amongst the various great 
matters connected with the Midland Sea 1s civil 
liberty. The confederate republics of Phoenicia stand 
earliest on the list; and next comes the divinely- 
constituted state, that, through the ‘ hardness of 
heart” of 1ts people, 1s best known 1n history as the 
rival kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The numerous 
independent polities of Hellas, studding the shores 
and uplands of Greece and Asia Mimor, and scattered 
over her islands to far Cyrene, and Sicily, and Hes- 
peria, succeed im order of time Carthage, with its 
suffetes, 1s partly contemporancous with them, and 
partly with Rome, the Regifuge, whose “citizens,” 
to the first days of the empire even, showed them- 
selves worthy of freedom; for they could and did rule 
both themselves and others Alas! that civil tyranny 
should also walk, step by step with freedom, around 
these sacred shores, and that even m the palmiest 
days of classic hberty, slavery should hold its thou- 
sands in thraldom where hundreds only were free 
The Italian and Spamsh republics of the Middle Ages 
were the last manifestation of civil liberty by thus 
sea before the end of the fifteenth century. 

Next after this subject stands law Ipse dirit. 
So said Dr Johnson,—‘* Almost all our law has come 
to us from the shores of the Mediterranean” Strictly, 
perhaps, a// our law, though certainly not all our /aws 
Chiefest in every respect 1s that great code, so little 
obeyed amongst the favoured people to whom it was 
given “ by the disposition of angels,” and so grievously 
misunderstood amongst us even, who ought, with 
our clearer hght, and loftier privileges, to be able to 
interpret 1t aright. In Greece, Lycurgus the mythic 
legislator of Sparta, Solon the sage, with Cleisthenes 
aud Pericles as his followers and imterpreters, at 
Athens, and Zaleucus the Tocnan, are names 1denti- 
fied with this portion of our theme. And then Rome, 
proceeding from her twelve tables, humbly borrowed 
from Greece, to her codes, and pandects, and novels, 
which are the basis of all modern jurisprudence Nor 
ought Spam to be wholly passed over; for, albeit that 
she has been blasted by more domestic and foreign 
woes than would have sufficed utterly to destroy any 
other nation, she has a rich treasure of law in history, 
and may yet have Sons worthy to unfold it, and to 
invite her to take her place amongst the teachers of 
mankind 

Science challenges our attention now. And here 
we are lost in the blaze of great names that shine on 
us from every coast. Egypt, with her geometry and 
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astronomy; the Phonicians, with their mathematical ' 
navigation, and the letters, money, and weights which 
they taught to Europe; the Chaldean lore, and the 
starry wisdom of the Magians, brought to the 
common hearth of civilized man by Jew and Gentile, 
who, as traveller or captive, had passed the Euphrates , 
Thales and hus Ionian school; Aristotle and Archi- 
medes; the bnihant constellations of sages which 
age after age adorned the museum of Alcxandna; 
Phny, the martyr of science; the Arabs and the 
Saracens, who, at both extremities of the Mediter- 
ranean, kept alive the sacred fire, that Providence has 
suffered to pass mto their hands, through their wide- 
sweeping conquests; that citazcn of Amalfi, through 
whom the magnetic needle was mtroduced to European 
navigators; and those brave men, too, whom the 
wgnorance of the times stigmatized as necromancers 
and magicians, and somctimes burnt, because they 
knew more than others ,—“ twenty poems,” “ fwenty 
lectures,”—why, twenty volumes would hardly suffice 
to tell what has been done for the exaltation of man 
by those who lived around and journeyed on these 
blue waters. Yet higher still we must ascend. 

The fine arts, poesy—but how can we condense 
what pertams to these questions? The rude and 
wondrous architecture, sculpture, and painting of 
Egypt; the yet more wondrous and beautiful temples, 
and statues, and pictures of Grecce and of Rome; 
the great works of the Itahan masters, who appeared 
as heralds of the new day that was about to burst 
upon the world, when its long schooling upon the 
Mediterranean shores was finished; and above all, 
the poetry,—Hebrew prophets and psalmists, Grecian 
and Roman bards, and later m time, the undying glory 
of the mighty masters of song im Provence and Italy, 
how can we tell of these things here? Wiliam 
Taylor, of Norwich, m a poem httle known, has 
embodied all we feel m a noble figure, which we give 
instead of any remarks of our own. Ormuz has dried 
“the flooded world,” and summoned the four spirits 
of the seas before his “throne of flame,” to receive 
their bndes from his “immortal tran” To “the 
giant sovereign of the peaceful mam” he gives the 
hand of ‘the goddess Pleasure .”-~ 


“ The humbler spirt of the Midland Sea 
Now bent upon the throne his graceful head. 
Fair Taste approach’d; the youth arose with glee, 
Gazed, and with transport seized the laurell'd maid 
In his pure wave she bathed her willing feet, 
And round ita myrtled brink rear'd many a hallow’d 
seat. 


Soon on the shore she cast a dwelling eye, 
Where Inspiration o’er Idumean palms 
First learnt to wave her seraph-wing on high; 
Thence wander’d statelier to Natolia’s realms, 
Where, with the lightning of empyreal frame, 
Her Homer's tongue she steep’d in unrekindled flame. 


Slow is her lingering way from Greece, averse, 
Till not a winding bay or shaded cape 
unwater'd with the dew of verse. 
Twice to Hesperia’s coast she bent her step ; 
And saw with rapture o’er its olived height, 
The foreworld’s erimson eve, the dawn of modern light.” 
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Ormus next bestows on the Baltic genius, Valour; 
and on the Atlantic, “his last best gift, dear Liberty '” 
And with this we must turn to our last subject— 

Religion. “ All our religion,” truly says Dr. John- 
son, “came to us from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.” We cannot say anything respecting this 
great theme. But wo may deplore, that not only 
religion, but tyranny over men’s souls in the name of 
rehcion, also sprang up hero And im token of the 
depth of darkness to which this tyranny bad sunk 
men’s minds, and how great need there was that a 
wider field should be opened for man to expatiate m, 
and thus learn to break the cham with wluch he was 
so “darkly wound,”—at the end of the period we arc 
contemplating, a Borgia held the keys and wore the 
tiara of St Peter; and in Spain, Ferdinand and 
Isabella had just set up the horrid office, muscalled 
“holy,”’—the mquisition. 

We have said not a word of philosophers, histo: ians, 
orators, voyagers and adventurers,—bardly a word of 
the arts of hfe. Ours readers must receive this small 
hmt of what we could not find space to imsert, and 
fill up, as we trust they will, the wide outline we have 
attempted to shetch of the History of the Mediter- 
ranean by their own reading and study, aided, as 
they can be most effectually, by this lecture of Mr. 
Howson’s, and by those which he has engaged to 
devote to the same subject. 

There is but one thought morc that we wish to 
express now, trusting that we shall have some other 
opportunity of speaking of this matter more satisfac- 
tonly The transitoriness of human things, and the 
permanence of the great objects of nature, are forced 
upon our attention by reflecting on such a subject as 
this “It struck me much,” says Carlyle, in the 
Autobiography of Teufclsdrocckh, “as 1 sut by the 
Kuhbach, one silent noontide, and watched it flowing, 
gurgling, to think how this same streamlct had flowed 
and gurgled, through all changes of weather and of 
fortune, from beyond the earliest date of history. 
Yes, probably on the morning when Joshua forded 
Jordan ; even as at the mid-day when Cesar, doubtless 
with difficulty, swam the Nile, yet kept his Com- 
mentaries dry—this little Kuhbach, assiduous as Tiber, 
Eurotas, or Siloa, was murmuring on across the wil- 
derness, as yet unnamed, unseen; here, too, as in the 
Euphrates and the Ganges, 1s a vein or veinict of the 
grand world-circulation of waters, which, with its 
atmospheric arteries, has lasted and lasts, simply with 
the world Thou fool! Nature alone 1s antique, and 
the oldest art a mushroom That idle crag thou 
sittest on 1s six thousand years of age.” 


“ Thy shores are cmpires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they 1 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their 

Has dried up to deserts—not so thou, 

Unchangegble save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time writes no wnnkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


— 
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THE PRISON WORLD OF LONDON! 


THERE 1s nowhere such a congregation of life, and 
nowhere more isolation than in London. It 1s a 
wilderness where multitudes throng together from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, while of the crowds 
that flow with incessant motion through its streets, 
each man may be a stranger to the rest; all may be 
pursuiug a different end, urged by a different motive, 
led bya different hope. Still there are only three attract- 
ing and one compelling powers, that form the springs 
of this vast world of action,—Pleasure, Profit, and 
Compulsion. Withdraw the mfluence of these, and 
the whole flood that circulates through this Babylon 
of gaicty, commerce, and c1ime, will be motionless and 
dull. Yet by what different paths those mynads of 
fect tread the way to the common goal! Every crowd 
presents numerous contiasting groups, each face in 
expression, form, and features, differs from all others, 
and almost every man’s fortune has placed him on a 
level elevated above, or depressed below that of Ins 
neighbour And as with the medley race, so with the 
medley city wherem they dwell There the palace and 
the hovel, the prison and the church, the mansion and 
the pauper-lodge, the park thickly thronged and the 
graveyard still more crowded, are mingled m thi 
panoramic view, as the prince and the pauper, the 
felon and the well fed unconvicted, the noble and the 
beggar, the living man and the mouldering corpse, are 
thronged m constant confusion in every sticct of this 
old city, this monument of many ages, busy, populous, 
tumultnons London 

We have already, carted forward by the rapid and 
pleasant flow of Mr Hepworth Dixon’s narrative, 
traced the wandeiings of John Howard in his pilgrim 
path of charity. Wath him we bave entered the dark 
ahysses where crime in those days was flung to fester 
m more polluting corruption, where misery found its 
most congemal haunt, and those prolific parents, 
Ignorance and Poverty, consigned their countless 
children to be tortured by the capricious cruelty of 
vindictive rulers. The same author has now unlocked 
the gates of the London Prisons, rolicd back their 

heavy portals, and revealed the gloomy world where 
degraded humanity, in suffering and humiliation, 1s 
condemned to expiate a guilt not always its own 
An air of mystery and dread breathes around these 
gaunt and frowning structures, that are reared up at 
intervals amid the confusion of London’s streets ; and 
their very appearance, in many instances, would lead 
the stranger to believe they were the homes of crime, 
peopled with felons, and overflowing with vice. Dark, 
dingy and forbidding, the word Prison seems written 
on every stone ; a penal atmosphere is diffused around, 
and the lull and silence serve to deepen the impression 
stamped on every feature of the edifice. But passing 
the ponderous door and stepping beyond the threshold, 
we find ourselves within a region as different from the 

(1) “The London Pnsons, with an Account of the more distin- 
gushed persons who have been confined inthem with a deseription 


of the chief Provincial Prisons ” By Hepworth Dixon, Author of 
“* John Howard” London Jackson & Walford. 1850. 
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world without, as the Pope’s pocket purgatory in the 
palace of the Holy Inquisition, from the vast and 
splendid halls of the Vatican; the one, a mausoleum 
erected to the memory of ancient art, the other a 
subterranean earthly hell, created by the meek 
successor of St. Paul for the torture of all who dis- 
sented from the Romish creed, é.e incurred the anger 
or jealousy of the followers of the Humble Twelve. 

Into that wide and well-debated field, the theory 
of crime, we shall not enter. The seed sown, and 
the tree matured, we gather the fruit; corruption is 
at work among the poor, and continually mpens into 
guilt Detection and tnal succeed ‘The culprit is 
convicted and condemned. He then passes from 
society into a new region peopled with a race of 
criminals; and we now propose ina tour of a day 
through the London Prisons, to quire imto the 
description of his abode and the character of his 
treatment Mr. Dixon is our guide, and in ns com- 
pany we shall find even a journey through this dismal 
world of crime, enhvened by the curious records of 
time gone by. Foremost im the long array, the Tower 
of London rears its colossal strength. Thirty years 
have elapsed since a victim crossed its threshold , and 
probably its doors will never agam open to receive tlic 
victims, guilty or innocent, of power. But there 1t 
stands, the Bastile of London, thronged with traditions 
of cruelty, foul murders, midmght assassinations, 
secret turtures, long incarceiations, loncly, hngermg 
deaths, and hurrors, the records cf which lic buned in 
deep graves that havc never beendiscovered Thercthe 
best blood of England has been spilt, and there has 
mnocence languished m repining musery, prisoned 
within relentless walls, and guarded by iron-heartea 
gaolers. Many such tales have come down to us, and 
aie told in our national chronicles Others there are, 
of which only the most naked vestiges remain, known 
in their time to none but the actors m the foul drama, 
and at last for ever lost to the vestigation of mankind 
The Tower 1s now only the repertory of old archives, of 
the spoils of war, cannon, flags, and amour, “ trophied 
for trumphal show,” as the monuments of victory by 
flood and field, the store for warlike provisions, and 
the casket for the crown jewels Even to these there 
clings a story of romance, and a dark ht 1s thrown 
out by our author, that “there have been strange 
doings in that jewel room, simce the time of Colonel 
Blood ll that sparkles 1s not diamond. It 1s said, 
there 1s a curious story to be told one day thereupon, 
of which the public as yet knows nothing.” 

The builders of the Tower, when they mixed blood 
with the mortar used in the construction of its walls 
and dungeons, left a prophetic fact to be recorded by 
the Monk of Canterbury, for the epithet of the Bloody 
Tower, still attached to one portion of the edifice, 
clings in imagination to every wall, dungeon, chamber, 
tower and archway, from that dark low tunnel through 
which so many of England’s best men and fairest 
women have trodden the way to death, to that dismal 
structure where the unhappy victim of Queen Mary 
pined m the last hours of her hfe, and where she 
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has left the simple record of her captivity graven on 
the wall thus :-— 
IAN E. 

Our author visits every part of the Tower, descnbes 
it, and tells its story, preserving in the pages of hus 
admirable work many curious chronicles of solitary 
suffering, copied from the walls whereon they were 
written by the captive’s hand. ‘The dungeon 1s painted 
first, then we arc led back through history, which 
shows us the cell peopled m succession by each of its 
miserable inmates, and our author recalls of cach some 
anecdote, some curious meident, some characteristic 
trait, which contmbutes to the deep interest of the 
volume. From the scenes of their suffermgp we pass 
to their common bed of rest, in the low, melancholy, 
sombre church of St Peter ad Vincula. 


“Tn it are laid the ashes of some of the many viclima 
of the headsman—martyrs and heroes, spotless women 
and unscrupulous statesmen, generals of armies and 
leaders of senates. Here for a time lay the headless 
trunk of the wise and witty Chancellor of England, 
Sir Thomas More, until the prayers of his devoted 
daughter, Margaret, succeeded in melting even the 
callous heart of the tyrant king ” 


Then succeeds a hist of the principal victims buried 
in this sepulchre of the murdered, aud last among 
them are the three leaders of the Scottish rebellion, 
a hundred and five years ago =“ A stone marked with 
three circles and a lime drawn through them—significant 
e: iblem—1ndicates thei grave.” After this list of the 
dead, we have a chronological cnumcration of what 
are quaintly called ‘ the cluicfest ’ of the names con- 

cvted with the gloomy records of the Tuwer, from 
Ralph Flambard, the valiant and mitred hoo of 
Durham m 1100, to the unfortunate Mr Thistlewood 
and lus companions in 1820 = All these details con- 
nected with the Tower are full of interest, but they 
belong now to antiquity, and we Ieave them to enter 
the precincts of the prisons peopled im our own days 
by the crimials of our own gencration. 

The Queen’s Bench possesses an anomalous cha- 
racter All debtors are not crimmals, but many arc 
and that of a deep stamp, yet no distinction 1s draw: 
between the treatment of the unfortunate and thc 
reckless, which 1s a difficulty hard to be got over 
Still, 1 should not for this reason be neglected, for 1 
1s of serious moment, and many of our readers woulc 
doubticss feel their humanity shocked by the revela 
tions of oppression exercised by creditors, governors 
magistrates, and jailors. Few are aware of thi 
numbers at this moment pining in country prisons 
who have been punished for light offences and ordere: 
to find bail to a heavy amount, as security to keep th: 
peace. Their fault has been visited by a shgh 
penalty; but their poverty has subjected them tc 
years of captivity and cruelty, which sits easily on th 
slumbers of certain rural dispensers of justice. 


“Who has not heard,” says Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
— we trust with no sympathetic enthusiasm — “ of 
Queen’s Bench Prison? Who, that has come to years 
of discretion, and inherited that ‘right of man,’ the 
privilege of going to gaol for his own debts, has no! 
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more than heard of it! Is there.a | in Pall-mall, 
a saunterer in Regent-street, who has not had a fnend 
there at one time or another] Has not every one 
nown men prefer it to Rome, Baden-Baden, or Vienna ? 
n fact, where ia the statesman, poct, artist, wit, poli- 
tician, or philosopher, who has not paid a visit to its 
secluded courta— taken momentary shelter from the 
itorms of life within its peaceful haven—and gathered 
here new strength to contend against a wasteful world 1 
Queen’s Bench! Why, the very worda sound hke an 
rracie, and star the depths of memory as a dream.” 


Mr Dixon luxuriates m lus, we hope imaginary, 
memories of Quecn’s Bench But as to preferring it 
o Rome, Baden Baden, or Vienna, that 1s a question 
f taste, and a voluntary journcy thiough the Vatican, 
1ot sisting on dull visits to dull German towns, would 
.cem more full of pleasant recollections than a com- 
wulsory sojourn m the dreary Queen’s Bench. To us, 
indecd, the prison possesses so little of interest, that 
we are not tempted to linger with its traditions, 
curious as they are, but pass to the Hulks, and thence 
to Millbank Prison, the largest peual establishment in 
Great Britam Its area extends over sixteen acres, 
and aiound aft rises a lofty wall of octagon shape, 
enclosing six pentagonal buildings, and entered by a 
single gateway, fiontmg the Thames. The whole 
place has a dull, penal aspect, and many of the cells 
aic hornd dens, full of terror for the criminal, who 
hes anid their darkness, sullen, scowling, cursing his 
gaoleis and the society which has consigned him to 
their cquivocal mercies. A vast congregation of the 
convicted assemble m this model haunt—(the corridors 
in which the cells are situate are upwards of three 
miles in length)—but its occupation 1s temporary, since 
the prisoners only collect here as in a dépédt, before 
they are transported to other conservatories of crime, 
or to those mucli-loved children of old Englund, who 
appear to undervalue the blessed privilege of cherish- 

ing the mother’s guilt in their young bosoms 

Millbank was erected on a swamp, and half a million 
of money was capended in its construction, so that it 
forms a costly, if not a pleasant lodging-house for 
1500 convicts The spectacle presented by this 
population of criminals ts to the last degree painful 
aud iepulsive, on the face of each is painted the 
guilt which has soiled his mimd, and many have the 
satanic villany of the heart written visibly in every 
feature. The condemned cells of Newgate, with the 
hideous countenauces of the murderers staring through 
their gratings, alone present a sight of equal atrocity, 
and 1t 1s remarkable, that there 1s a species of family 
likeness in the guilty race 


“No person can be long in the habit of secing masses 
of ernminals together, without being struck with the 
sameness of their appearance. Ugliness has some inti- 
mate connexion with crime. No doubt the excitement, 
the danger, the alternate penaltics and exccases attached 
to the life of the criminal, make him ugly. A hand- 
some face 18 a thing rarely seen in a prison; and 
never in a person who has been a law-breaker from 
childhood.” 


Descending about twenty steps from the ground-floor, 
we find ourselves in a gloomy passage opening into 
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small, unlighted, repulsive dens—are arranged. Th: 
sun never throws one ray into these infernal dungcons 
and in them the refractory criminals expiate their 
turbulence by a solitary sojourn of three days, with 
bare allowanee of bread and water To these places 
might be applied the lines formerly written on Coldbath 
fields, when the black father of evil, cmerging from 
the warmth of his nether abode, took a lonely walk 
through London : 
‘* As he went through Coldbath-fields, he saw 

A solitary cell , 

And the devil was pleased, for it gave him a hint 

For improving his pneon 1n hell.” 


When Mr Hepworth Dixon visited these monu- 
ments of civilized humanity, there was a man 
confined in one of these cells 

“ He is touched, poor fellow ! in his intellect,” said 
the Warden. His madness wasof a mud sort He 
loved fratermty, and wished to be friendly with Ins 
companions in captivity He sang 4ymus, and dubbed 
himself governor ‘These were serious crimes, but 
the consummation of them was so infamous, that the 
despots of the gaol felt themsclves bound to inflict the 
slow torture of a damp, dark, dull, and dirty cell be- 
neath the earth, upon the unhappy culprit. THe was 
sufficiently audacious to believe m a truth always most 
repulsive to persons in authority—and often very 
dangerous in its propagation—that all mankind are 
brethren,—common heirs of oue 1uheritance—and not 
only cherished, but gave utterance to this sentiment 
Drag him to the dungeon, forthwith, for he 1s a horrid 
wretch—a formidable lunatic 

“They said he pretended to be mad, which, seeing 
that his vagaries subjected him to continual punish- 
ment, was very likely! They put him into darkness to 
enlighten his understanding, and alone, to tcach him 
how unbrotherly men are, Poor wretch! He was 
frightened with his solitude, and howled fearfully I 
shall never forget his wail as we passed the door of his 
horrid dungeon The tones were quite unearthly, and 
caused an involuntary shudder. On hearing foot-steps, 
he evidently thought they were coming to release him. 
While we remained in the corridor, he did not cease to 
shout and implore most lamentably for pardon , when 
he heard us retreating, his voice rose into a yell, and 
when the fall of the heavy bolts told him that we were 
gone, he gave a shriek of horror, agony, and despair, 
which rang throngh the pentagon, and can never be 
forgotten. God grant that I may never hear such 


sounds again. 
“On coming again, after three or four months’ 


absence, to this part of the prison, the inquiry naturally 
arose, ‘ What has become of the man who pretended to 
be mad?’ The answer was, ‘Oh, he went mad, and 
was sent off to Bedlam '’” 

Let this pass without comment. But the recollec- 
tion occurs that in this coufitry we are called humane, 
civilzed,—patterns for the world. We are models, 
and Nicholas might copy us, ta improve on his 
mild practices 

From the dull dungeons of Millbank we pass to 
Pentonville, a museum where fine specimens of crime 
are preserved in hot ar, to be admired by the 
privileged, sight-seers of the metropolis. We all of 
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a dark corridor, along which, on one side, the cells— {us respect costly 


things, and this model building 
having cost 180/. for the accommodation of each 
prisoner, and about fifty far his yearly maintenance, it 
deserves our deep admiration. It 1s formed of five 
Wings or galleries, radiatmg from a centre, and along 
the sides of four of these, five hundred and twenty 
cells are arranged. Entering one of these, we com- 
meuce a mental contrast between the parlour of many 
comfortable bachelors and the dormitory of the 
convicted. Roomy, warm, well-ventilated, with 
plenty of hot and cold water, clean, good bedding, a 
bell-handle, excellent attendance, damty food, and all 
other conveniences, the chamber presents a tempting 
appearance , yet many criminals fear it next to the 
gallaws. The mmates are of the choicest sort. the 
most moral, the most healthy, the most orderly, and 
the most intellectual of all the convicted multitude 
are selected to adorn it, and do credit to its system 
of trammg Traversing the galleries, the visitor 
must be struck by the dead silence reigning in every 
part. No sound, no motion, disturbs the calm of the 
Model Prison. The criminal sits in his cell, bending 
over his easy task, melancholy, downcast and subdued 
That looks well, but when the observer recollccts 
the probability that the man’s senses may be rapidly 
evaporating, and leavmg him an idiot, the ideas 
receive an unpleasant direction. 

Under Mr. Dixon’s guidance, we now transport 
ourselves to a rich landscape m the Isle of Wight, 
where three objects arrest attention The one 1s a 
palace, with its appropriate companion a prison, and 
the third is the old place of confinement, where a 
certain great villam was once immured. Our author 
‘alls him unfortunate, and nghtly. The most atrocious 
wretch, deep-dyed 1n blood, that ever walked fiom the 
dark condemned cell of Newgate through the debtor’s 
door to the fatal structure without, was unfortunate, 
n the same sense of the word. Parkhurst is a 
1andsome buildmg, commanding an elegant prospect, 
and so inviting in its interior arrangements, as to 
nduce several sanctifying visits from the pretty sea- 
vbode in its neighbourhood. Consequently, its inmates 
possess an intimate knowledge, by sight, of the most 
admired respectabilities A full deserzption of the 
place would lead us through a labyrinth of intricate 
details , but one passage from our author’s account 
may scrve to illustrate the system pursued Asmodeus 
would have hfted this roof for his companion’s 
nstruction, and then exposed the dingy, dull, and 
miserable allotment of the pauper. 


“The Parkhurst boy has more hours at school and 
chapel, than in the workshop and the farm. To get an 
idea of what is taught 1n all these hours of study, let us 
now go into the schoolroom. You find yourself ina 
large apartment, with galleries at each mde, and a black 
screen drawn acrosé the end. As you enter, a strange 
strong smell assaults the nasal organ. You sniff, and 
ask 1f the rooms are ever cleaned, and if no preparation 
has been made for the visits of the cholera? Lift the 

‘orner of the screen, and as you lift it there is a flash of 
ight, the room is filled with smoke in an instant, and 
he galleries nng with loud applause. You may well 
wonder where you are. Ina mament or two the amoke 
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aad noise subside, and you find yourself in the midat of 
& lecture on istry, illustrated by experiments, 
such as may be seen any day at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion. There stands the lecturer, in the midst of his 
Pbaphas his gee st his — ary cone is on 

@ properties simple gases; and very brilliant 
effects 1 he is able to produce; and much satisfaction he 
appears to give to his juvenile auditors. They like it 
auch better than working 2n the field or at the forge 
* * * * Is the Home Secretary aware of the intro- 
duction of these amusements into Parkhurst 7" 


Many of the pupils here exhibited apt qualities, and 
some were witty. They most of them knew all 
about locks, bolts, bars, screws, wedges and planes, 
and one clever young man, of a small size, was a grim 
humorist. When required to explam the principle 
of the lever he produced a crowbar, and the audience 
tittered with approbation Many of them had 
probably studied the effects of the instiument on a 
door or window, and knew preciscly the power 
required to foree a hinge 

We have introduced Parkhurst as Mr Dixon has, 
without apology, among the London Prisons; and 
now once more return withm the earcle of the 
metropolis, to visit grim, notorious Newgate, with its 
black frowning walls, its ominous portal decked with 
chains, its dreary cells and its felon population. The 
atmosphere of death 1s about this place, and the 
imagmation at once reverts to those dull Monday 
mornings, when the white-faced crimimals are brought 
out to die in the sight of men, compelled to leave their 
cells, conducted with pimoned arms along dark 
passages, ard led or forced out upon the scaffold in the 
open air, before a multitude of fcllow-creatures, to 
hang and swing for murder 

Newgate was a prison as early as the reign of King 
John, but has been more than once rebuilt In its 
eclls have languished many good men, as well as count- 
less criminals. Piisoners of all cegrees of virtue 
and vice have been immured in its dark dungeons 
The Puritans, those magnificent and noble men, and 
the most hideous murderers of modern times, have 
lam in its damp dens, from Leighton, who was 
tortured with cruelties more fearful than those of the 
Inquisition, to Greenacre whose punishment was 
mercy mm comparison to his crime. 


“Up the narrow steps, into the turnkey’s room, and 
along a darkish passage, we came into a small open 
court, surrounded by high walls, between which a 
scanty supply of air and light finds 1ts way downward 
as into awel]l Facing us stands a massive building, 
chary of windows, and those strongly grated, 1t 18 the 
women's wing of the prison. . As soon as the pon- 
derous locks are turned, and the heavy bars removed, 
we enter the doorway, and ascend the stone staircase 
Suites of chambers branch off on erther side , these are 
occupied by the prisoners who are awaiting trial ” 


These are herded together in most eivilized con- 
fusion—the young girl without a crime on her head, 
with the woman who retains not even the memory of 
shame—until the day of tmal, when the innocent are 
turned forth upon the world polluted by the contact 
of crime, and the guilty are consigned to their 
punishment. 
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“Those sentenced capitally, are taken at once from 
the court to the condemned cells,—not to leave them 
again, except for chapel, till the last moment. The 


condemed celle are built in the oldest of the 
prison—at the back. There are fifteen of in all; 
five on each of the three floors. The ea in 


Newgate-street let light into the nets et which 
the cell doors open; and the man confined in the 
farthest dungeon on the ground floor, ie within a yard 
of the passer-by All the death celle are vaulted, and 
about nine feet high, nine deep, and aix broad. High 
up in each cell is a small window, doubly grated. e@ 
doors are four inches thick. The strong stone wall is 
lined; and altogether these cells present to the eye of 
the offender an overwhelming appearance of strength. 
Escape from them was never known.” 

One of the yards was the scene of a famous escape, 
that of the Sweep. Around it run walls of lofty 
height, and composed of rough masonry. The prisoner 
was with a number of companions mm the court, and 
proposed escape They ridiculed the notion, but 
would not give the alarm The adventurous sweep 
required no other aid. Placing his back in the angle 
of the wall, he cxereised the ingenuity of his craft in 
working up his hands and feet, and clinging to the 
rugged stones, until the giddy height was gained. 
Hence he carefully crept along the wall, reached a 
roof, fled over the house-tops, entered at an open 
window, rushed down stairs, almost frightened a 
woman 1o death, passed through the shop, and thence 
mto the street, unnoticed. When his escape was 
discovered, many would not belicve im the mode of it, 
until a sailor visiting the prison, treated the officials 
to an exact copy of his feat. Then those dull-witted 
gentlemen were convinced, ercditing their own cycs, 
when the aflirmation of vulgar witnesses carried 10 
weight ‘The sweep was recaptured 

Bui it will not do for us to attempt following 
Mr. Dixon through his interesting descriptions of all 
the London Pnsons. Of cach he paints a grapluc 
picture, revealing things of which people in general 
possess, we venture to say, little idea ; telling stories, 
anecdotes, and traditions, descnbing the different 
systems, their characters and their results, reviewing 
the various classes of criminals, and exposing evils 
which are a shame to our civilization, a blot on our 
humanity, and a satire on our national pride. Heaven 
knows there is enough to excite our self-contempt. Ali 
arts, sciences, and professions degraded ; thousands of 
the population miserable , enormous abuses 1m all de- 
partments of public affairs, hidcous confusion at home ; 
atrocious mismanagement in the colonies , and besides 
all these, a patchwork system of prison discipline, 
m which the good portious only serve to bring out the 
contrast of the bad, and which, as a whole, is the 
most wretched, bunghog, faulty, mconsistent, inef- 
fectual system that the mind can conceive. Mr. Dixon 
has painted an claborate picturc, and whoever views 
it must be persuaded of the truth of what we say. 
The self-contempt, therefore, which 1s generated by a 
consideration of our social economy, is in no way 
soothed by a glance at the prison-world of London. 
But our author does not severely criticise some 
without commending others, and the Mark system 
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meets with his approbation. Its principle consists 
in the substitution of /abour for time sentences. 

The House of Detention in Clerkenwell, a sink of 
abomination, situated in the very heart of the lowest 
London district; Coldbath-fields, with its vast criminal 
population, its excellent ments, and its still 
more excellent governor; Tothill-fields, ‘‘a huge and 
costly blunder,” with its graceful extenor and its 
singular absurdities; Gultspur-street Compter, with 
its moral and physical filth, and Bndewell, with its 
quaint and incongruous system, are visited and de- 
scribed. We quote an anccdote from the many with 
which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has enlivened his cumous 
and valuable work 

“Madam Cresswell, a woman of infamous character, 
but frequently referred to by the dissolute poets of the 
time of (the still more dissolute) Charles II., died here. 
In her will she left ten pounds to the person who should 
preach her funeral sermon, on condition that he said 
nothing but what was well of her. A man was found 
willing to earn the money; after a sermon, therefore, on 
the general subject of death, he concluded—‘ By the 
will of the deceased, it is expected that I should men- 
tion her, and say nothing but what was well of her All 
that I shall say of her is this,—she was born well, she 
lived well, and she died well, for she was born with the 
name of Cresswell, she lived in Clerkenwell, and she 
died in Bridewell.’” 


One of the foulest places in London 1s Whaite- 
cross-street Prison To all who desire a description 
of a miserable den, a dirty, close, confined, unsavoury 
hole, we recommend Mr. Dixon’s book, which then 
ranges over many of the provincial prisons,—after an 
account of the horrid gaol in Horsemonger-lane, where 
a modified species of torture 1s still m practice, where 
some of the prisoners loll and lounge about “ like 
crocodiles, with their hands in ther pockets , ’’ where 
others pick oakum in degrading communion with felons, 
others riot im crowds, shouting, laughing, singing, and 
tellmg low tales; others sit in solitary confinement, 
(these, for trespasses on property, most heinous of 
all crimes ,) others lie loaded with manacles in hornd 
dungcons, with bread and water for their food and 
darkness for their compamon. The cells for the 
women are unnaturally crammed, and in each 1s a 
plank about fifteen inches wide fastened in the wall, 
with a blanket spread over it. Tius 1s the only couch 
provided for two or three unhappy women, and if no 
good demon be ready to shrink them to a proper 
attenuation, “ they are compelled to spread thew thin 
bedding on the floor, and sleep upon the haid cold 
stones’? By all means give us credit for mercy. 

At Preston Gaol there is a regular system of 
exercise, and the prisoners, probably at Lord Mount- 
cashel’s suggestion, are trotted up and down to keep 
them in health, whether they hke it or not. It must be 
a curious sight to see them running in gangs, (driven 
by whips or what ?) and considerably edifying besides 
The Duke of Argyll should go to see; he knows they 
don’t trot dogs in Scotland, and, therefore, canuot say 
what he thinks on the subject, but he may now learn 
that they do trot men at Preston besides teaching them 
toread. One man, indeed, could read fluently, and went 
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through the marriage in Cana with more facility than. 
Captain Chamier can write a romance; but being 
asked what was the meaning of marriage, he stared 
blankly and replied, “ They did no’ tell me ony 0” the 

ings.” This man was indicated in the report 
as able “ to read well.” Had Mr. Dixon, by way of 
enlightening him, said that Cana meant the House 
of Lords, and marriage meant nonsense, he would 
have turned up the whites of his eyes and blessed him 
for the information. So much for the march of in- 
tellect in English gaols. 

But we outrun our space, and must lay down 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work, recommending it to our 
readers’ notice. It treats of an important subject, 
a subject now of great and growing interest, a subject 
which will shortly be discussed by all classes, but 
which none should enter upon, unless thoroughly 
acquainted with the details, the facts, the truths of 
the question These are to be found in the volume 
before us. It is full of value, replete with interest, 
and displays that ability of writmg, that clearness of 
judgment, and that reach of knowledge, for which 
Mr. Dixon has already acquired aname The narra- 
five of John Howard’s Life was among the most 
admirable biographies that have appeared for many 
years, and the “ London Prisons” will enhance the 
reputation our author established by his first book. 
Its intrmsic value 1s great, and its merit in a literary 
point of view is only equalled by the curious nature 
of the contents. Those who read it, will be intro- 
duced into a world at once strange and mysterious, 
and will be made aware of things wholly hidden from 
the observation of the general public. 


CONVERSION OF THE DIAMOND INTO COKE. 


In a note addressed to the Mentng Journal, Mr. 
John Murray observes, that the discovery of the 
conversion of the diamond into coke having recently 
been assigned to Dr. Faraday, he, Mr. Murray, claims 
the priority, and quotes 1n proof his “ Memoir on the 
Diamond,” Second Edition, 1839, p. 838: “I em- 
bedded a fragment of diamond in a nidus of hydrate 
of magnesia, and having submitted 1t to the intense 
flame of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, the diamond 
parted suddenly into mmute fragments, displaying on 
their surfaces, as determmed by the lens, the con- 
choidal fiacture, and became as black as get.” 


EPITAPH OF THE EMPRESS MATILDA. 
The Empress Matilda was the daughter of Henry I. 
of England; the wife of Henry IV. of Germany; and 
the mother of Henry I. of England. 
Ortu magna; viro major; sed maxima prole ; 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, sponsa, parens. 
(Imstated ) 
Mighty by birth, by spousals mightier ; 
But meghtiest in her offspring : stranger, lo ! 
The daughter, wife, and—(peace be unto her)— 
The mother of a Henry sleeps below. 
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Faarcrs Jerranr, the prince of critics, has 
scended to the grave fall of years and of hancurs. This 
ia an event which cannot be permitied to 
silence, nor be recorded without a tribate of 


found in this world even a reward and a happiness 
much greater than are usually allotted to man. Lord 
Jeffrey was on the bench as a judge of the Court of 
Session on Tuesday, the 29d of January; on Saturday 
evening, the 26th, he breathed his last at his house 
in Moray Place, Edinburgh. ‘Inflammation of the air 
vessels leading to the lungs, termed bronchitis, was 
the cause of his death. 

Francis Jeffrey was born in Charles Street, Edin- 
burgh, in 1772, and thus was in his 78th year. His 
father, George Jeffrey, was Depute-Clerk in the 
Supreme Court, a situation of respectability and of 
comfortable emolument. The young Francis had thus 
every advantage, with reference to his education, 
which money could afford, without the temptation to 
idleness and dissipation which the prospect of great 
wealth supplies. He was placed in the most favour- 
able position, and endowed with happy and prudent 
dispositions of mind which led him to turn his advan- 
tages to the very best account. From an early age 
he fixed his aim on the highest honours of the law, and 
he held to this aim with a perseverence which, with 


talents even of a moderate class, accompanied by pru-' 


denoe, rarely fails of its object, bat which with him 
was the certain tee of success. And when he 
made literature the handmaid of his ambition, he pro- 
bably did not dream that to it he should owe a fame 
extensive as the Saxon world and the English lan- 
guage, and far more enduring than the name of a judge, 
however highly he may have adorned the ermine. 

Mr. Jeffrey, throughout his whole course, may 
be pointed out to the youthful aspirant as an ex- 
ample. He owed the high rank which he attained 
in the world of intellect to cultivation——to assiduous 
cultivation—of the good talents with which nature 
had gifted him; and therefore he may be pointed ont 
as a fit model for imitation, with a fair hope that 
such emulation would not be in vain. It would be in 
vain, indeed, to tell the young to imitate Scott, or 
Campbell, or Byron, or others who, urged on by the 
fire of genius, have reached the pinnacle of fame. 
Jeffrey attained to greater usefulzess, and to perhaps 
equal fame, by the employment of a refined taste, a 
sound judgment, and superior intellectual endow- 
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usage to diverge largely into subjects of general 
ledge, i ly geography and history; and under 
these heads, it may easily be seen, a very wide range 
of kindred matters may be included. Dr. Adam had 
to boast, and loudly he did boast, it is said, of many 
highly distingmshed men as pupils. Among these 
were Sir Walter Scott, Francis Horner, and, we be- 
lieve, Lord Brougham. Horner published an affec- 
tionate tribute to his memory, on bis death in 1809, 
when he was succeeded by’ Professor Pillans. 

Dr. Adam was accused of republicanism by the 
high tories of his day; and another accusation, pro- 
bably jocular, was brought against him, of partiality 
to the sons of influential parents; and a poor lad in 
his class, it is said, once construed the city motto thus 
burlesquely :— Vist, unless, Dominus, the son of a 
lord or a laird, /rustra, it is in vain to come here !” 

Of young Jeffrey’s achievements at school we have 
not heard. In 1788, when he was sixteen years 
of age, he was entered a studentof the University 
of Glasgow ; and to the worth of those teachers under 
whom he studied there, he took, in after life, a grace- 
ful opportunity of bearing a high and eloquent testi- 
mony; a portion of which we shall present to our 
readers, with the double motive of affording a specimen 
of Mr. Jeffrey’s manner in such matters, and of aiding, 
as much as in us lies, the object that he had then in view, 
of preserving the memory of men whose services, if 
not brilliant, were of high importance to their country, 
and who belong to a class too frequently overlooked 
in the awards of fame. In his Ina Address, as 
Lord Rector of Glasgow College, in 1821, after 
alluding to the great metaphysician, Dr. Thomas 
Reid as, when Mr. Jeffrey entered Scollege, “then 
verging indeed to his decline, but still in full pos- 
session of his powerful understanding; and, though 
retired from the regular business of teaching, still 
superintending with interest the labours of his in- 
genious successors, and hallowing with the sanctity 
of his venerable age, and the primitive simplicity of 
his character, the scene over which his genius has 
thrown so impenshable a lustre,”"—he goes on to 
speak of John Millar, the Professor of Law, who 
made an impression upon the youthful minds of his 
time which exercised much influence on the future 
history of the country. “Another potent spirit was 
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then, though, alas! for toe short a time, in the height 
and vigour of his strong and undaunted understand- 
ing—I mean the late My. Millar, whom it has always 
appeared to me to be pesuliarly the duty of those who 
had the happiness of knowing him, to remember and 
commemorate ow all if ocensions; because, unlike the 
great philosopher to whom I have just alluded, no 
adequate memorial of his extraordinary talents is to 
be found in those works by which his name must be 
chiefly known to posterity. In them there 1s, indeed, 
embodied a part—~though not the best or most striking 
part—of his singular sagacity, extensive learning, and 
liberal and penetrating judgment. But they reveal 
nothing of that magical vivacity which made the 
charm of lus conversation and his lectures-~-of that 
frankness and fearlessness which led him to engage, 
without preparation, in every fair contention, and 
neither to dread nor disdaim the powers of any oppo- 
nent ;—and still less, perhaps, of that remarkable 
and sussgue talent by which he was enabled to clothe, in 
concise and familiar expressions, the most profound 
and original views of the most complicated questions, 
and thus to render the knowledge which he commu- 
nicated so manageable and unostentatious as to turn 
out his pupils from the sequestered retreats of a 
college in a condition immediately to apply their 
acquisitions to the business and affairs of the world.” 

Mr. Millar, itis well remembered, did not confine him, 
self to the mere technicalities of law. He took a 
wider range, and inculcated doctrines on constitutional 
subjects which led many of his pupils to become 
members of the whig party. Of John Young, professor 
of Greek, he says :-—~ 


*J need not say that I have been alluding to the late 
Mr. Young, a man whose whole heart was to the last in 
the arduous and hopourable task to which hia days were 
devoted,—and who added tothe great stores of learning, 
the quick sagacity and discriminating taste by which 
he was distingu ah unextinguishable ardour and 
genuine enthusiasm for the studies in which he was en- 
gaged, that made the acquisition of know! and the 
communicstion of 3%, equally a dehght,—and who with 
habits and attainrnents that seemed only compatible 
with the r of a recluse scholar, combined, not 
merely the most social and friendly dispomtions, but 


such @ paompt, kively and admiration of every 
species of excellence sa tsala bis whali life one scene of 
enjoyment, and gave to the moral lessons which it daily 
held out to his friends and disciples, a value not inferior 
to that of his more formal instructiona.” He then turned 
with animatiea to venerable Professor Jardine, who 


what I have never omitted to say in 
that it is te a 
that I owe wry taate for letters, 

tion I may tines have been enabled to maintain.’ 


Having vemained three seasions at the University of 
Glasgow, too short a time to take any degree, which 
for the profession he had in view wes not deemed in 


any titexary distinc: OPDions upen 
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Scotland of any importance, Mr. Jeffrey proceeded 
to Oxford. Here we do not learn that he did much, 
although we may well that he was not quite 
idie. One thing we know, that in a fruitless attempt 
to acquire the English prouunsiation, he entirely got 
rid of his Beotch, and ever after spoke in « fashion 
altagether peculiar to himeclf, and which certainly 
formed no addition to the many merits of his oratory. 
On this subject, many aneodotes still float about the 
Edinburgh Parliament-houss. On one occasion he 
alluded to his client as an “itinerant violinist,” in « 
minsing manner. “A what?” said an old-fashioned 
judge who presided; “Ou, my lord,” explained John 
Clerk, (afterwards Lord Eldin,) the opposing counsel, 
and who spoke broad Scotch, “Mr. Jamphrey just 
means a Sisn’ Addier.”’ 

Mr. Jeffrey remained only a year at Oxford, and 
returning to his native city, passed at the bar, and 
assumed his gown as an advocate, in 1794, being 
then only twenty-two years of age. 

So youthful a counsellor was not likely at once to 
obtam much business. We can only judge by the 
results that he did not misspend his leisure time. 

On the lst of November 1801, he married Catharine, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, professor of 
Church History in the University of St. Andrews. 
We may reasonably suppose that so prudent a man 
would not have taken this step, had he been entirely 
briefiess ; and in the course of the followmg year was 
commenced the Edinburgh Review, which, while it 
materially changed Francis Jeffrey's fortunes, effected 
at the same time a revolution mn periodical criticism, 
and forms an era in the history of literature. Of the 
origin of this celebrated publication, the Reverend 
Sydney Smith, who first started the idea, and who was 
long one of the brightest stars whose hght irradiated 
its pages, gives us a very amusing and no doubt es- 
sentially a true account. 

With regard to the altitude of Mr. Jeffrey’s habi- 
tation, he has indulged in a playful exaggeration. 
The house, or rather part of a house where Mr. Jeffrey 
lived, has often been pointed out tous; and Bucclengh 
Place may be described as an open and well aired 
street in the immediate neighbourhood of George's 
Square, where the father of Walter Scott lived. Let 
us hear the facetious divine 1— ‘ 


the middle of Salisbury Plain. The squire of the 

took a fancy to me, and requested me to go with his son 
to reside at the University of Weimar ; before we could 
get there, Germany became the seat of war, and in stress 
lrg spies anginal aero 
five years. The principles of French Revolution 
were then fully sfloat, and it is im ble to conceive 9 
hecatme 204 


of 





* Tenui musam meditamur avena.’ 
We cultivate literature upon a jittle oatmeal.’ 


wo we took our present 
of whom none of us ¥ am sare, ever read 6 C 
lisse ; a has sinee et ane 
very important e journal. Radin- 
h, it fell into the stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey 
Lord Brougham, and reached the highest point of 
popalarity and success. I contributed from and 
many articles which I have been foolish enough to collect 
with some other tracts written by me. 
“To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Review,” 


3 


ena et leg bre “the state Fol x ara at the 
Ww. t journal began shou n re 
mem brance. mt 


Corporation and Test Acts were un 

laws were horribly oppressive—s traps and spring 
guns were set all over the country—prisoners tried for 
their lives could have no counsel—Lord Eldon and the 
Court of Chancery pressed heavily u mankind— 
libel was y the most and vindictive 
7, gee oa principles of political eeonomy were 
little understood—the law of debt and of conspiracy 
were upon the worst possible footing—the enormous 
wickedness of the slave trade was tolerated—a thousand 
evils were in existence which the talents of good and 
able men have since lessened or removed ; and these 
effects have been not a litle assisted by the honest 
boldness of the Edinburgh Review.” 

‘From the beginning of the century, about which 
time the review , to the death of Lord Liverpool, 
was an awful period for those who had the misfortune to 
entertain liberal opinions, and who were too honest to 
sell them for the ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the 
prelate ;—a long and hopeless career in your profeasion, 
Guess poliienl gues oreomtaries, dana: aad basbans 
genuime political rogue—pre ies, deans, ps 
made over your head, reverend re: os advanced to 
the highest iy array of the Church, for helping to rivet 
the fetters of Catholic and Protestant dissenters, and no 
more chance of a whig administration, than of s thaw 
in Zembla—these were the penalties exacted for 
liberality of opmion at that period; and not only was 
there no pay, but there were many stripes. It is always 
consid: asa piece of impertinence tn England, if a 
man of ar ae two or three harvnrogatint fader tivptc 
opinions upon important subjecta ; in on 
he was sure, at that time, to be assailed with all the 
Billingsgate of the French Revolution—Jacobin, Leveller, 
Atheist, Deist, Socinian, Incendiary, Regicide, were the 
gentlest appellations used, and the man who b 
a syllable the senseless bigotry of the two 

or hinted at the abominable tyranny and per- 

seoution exercised upon Catholic Ireland, was as 
unfit for the relations of social life. Not a murmuragainst 
re Bayer permitted. ... Lord Grey had not then 
off the bearing rein from the English people.”' 


Mr. Smith expresses exultation in the part he had 
played as a reviewer, no regret for the worldly ad 
vancement he had probably forfeited, no remorse for 
his merciless onslaughts upon unfortunate blockheads 
he republishes his bitterest articles with infinite glee, 
and certainly, with, perhaps, the exception of Lord 
Brougham, he was the most satirical of the : 
Lord Jeffrey, on the other hand, although at times 


(1} Paefase to the Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 3 veils 
Bro. 1838, 


atholice were not emancipated— the 
Game- 


reathed P 


ished them in four volumes in 1840. In the preface 
to this work he gives his account of the origin of th 
Review in a more sedate manner, and, what is parti- 
cularly interesting, states the views and feelings b: 
' in his conduct with respect to 


thich he was actuated ith 3 
what celebrated publication. In the dedication to Mr. 


Smith, he distinctly gives that gentleman the honour 
of the parentage, but says nothing about the eighth or 
ainth fat in Buccleugh Place. the two remind us of 
the story of Dr. Johnson's teaving Garrick by telling 
in companies where venison aud wine abounded, that 
he had come first to London with only seven pence 
his pocket. ‘Ob, Doctor!” Garrick would say, “ you 
exaggerate, you were not 80 badly off as that. 
«That I was, Davy, and you, I remember, had only 
three-half-pence ” 
The first number of the Review was published in 
November, 1802. Jeffrey had been just one year 
married, was thirty years of age, and may be supposed 
to have begun to view the business of life with a 
serious aspect. These are his confession and vindi- 
cation, if they may be so called, in his own elegant 


language :— 


The Edinburgh Review, it is well known, almed 
high from the beginning, and, refusing to confine itself 
to the humble task of pronouncing on the mere literary 
merits of the work that came before it, pro to go 
deeply into the principles on whieh ite judgments were 
to be rested, as well as to take large and original views 
of all the rear Pre secapegears : which those works 
might relate. nd on whole, 
pretty generally admitted that it attained the end it 
aimed at. Many errors there were of course, and some 
considerable blunders, abundanee of indiscretions, eape- 
cially in the earlier numbers, and far too many excesses, 
both of y veal, overwoening confidence, and inteth- 
perate phe But with all these drawbacks, I think it 
must be allowed to have substantially succeeded in 
permengaelicny STH blic mind—that is, the minds of 
reenact Nees Saco Tam 
sounder and larger Views 0 great objec! 

arsuit, than ever before had been brought se effectu- 
ally home to their apprehensions; and 

i the standard, and 


nently raising 
of all sueh occasional wri 
but over the greater mrope and the free states 
of America , hosts i ee enlarged 
an prov: 
to whom such writings were addressed, for 
the ‘s r meats’ which were then first provided 
for their digestion. 

«With tinese convictions and impressions, it will not, 
I think, be expected that 1 should look back from any 
station, upon the I teok in originating and 
ducting such a work, without some mixtare of 
feelings. And while I seek not to decline m fall ahare 
of the faults and follies to which I have 
I may be allowed to take credit, at the same 
some participation of the merite, by which 
to a certain extent, at least, atoned for.”* sim 


<4 


not only in this country, 


it 





(1) Preface to Contributions, p. 9. 
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His own particular claims to consideration in refer- 
ence to the Review he thus states with justifiable pnide: 
“If I might be permitted further to state in what 
gett ya department, and generally, on account of what, 
should most wish to claim a share of those merita, I 
should certainly say, that it was by having constantly 
endeavoured to combine ethical precepts with literary 
criticism, and earnestly sought to impress my readers 
with a sense both of the close connexion between sound 
intellectual attainments and the higher elements of duty 
and enjoyment, and of the Just and ultimate subord- 
nation of the former to the latter. The praise, in short, 
to which I aspire, and to merit which I am conscious 
that my efforts were most constantly directed, is, that I 
have more uniformly and earnestly than any preceding 
eritic, made the moral tendencies of the works under 
consideration a leading subject of discussion, and ne- 
glected no opportunity, in reviews of poems and novels, 
as well as of graver productions, of elucidating the true 
constituents of human happiness and virtue, and com- 
batting those besettang prejudices and errors of opinion 
which appear sd often to withhold men from the path of 
their duty, or to array them 1n foolish and fatal hostility 
to each other.” } 

Scattered through the correspondence of the emi- 
nent men of those days, to be found in Horner’s Life 
of his brother Francis, Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, and Beattie’s Life of Thomas Campbell, are to 
be found numerous interesting notices of the history 
and progress of the Review. Smith, and Brougham, 
and Horner, and Allan, were the most active of 
Jeffrey’s troop of friends, and he had frequent, 
although not regular contributions from a very wide 
circle of highly distinguished men. Walter Scott con 
tributed to some of the early numbers, but his tory 
feelings bemg offended, or his conservative fears 
awakened, he withdrew his support, and was the chief 
promoter of the establishment of The Quarterly 
Review, the success of which, so far from being an 
injury, was undoubtedly a service to the rival Journal 
They put each other to their mettle hke two well 
matched coursers ; they kept each other in check from 
the abuse of power, and the literary world and the 
public were in every respect gamers. But the loss of 
Scott, giant as he was, was hardly felt where Hallam, 
and Playfair, and Brown, and Campbell, and Mackin- 
tosh, and Brewster, and Chalmers, and Malthus, and 
hosts besides were proud to be enlisted under the “ blue 
and yellow banner.” 

The Review now went swimmingly on, and as 
steadily, but with less observation, did Mr. Jeffrey 
continue to rise in his profession. It was soon dis- 
covered that literature had not caused him to neglect 
law; he carefully studied every cause committed to 
his advocacy, and in cases where he had an opportunity 
of addressing a jury, he soon had few equals, and ere 
the end of his practice at the bar, no superior. He 
must by this time have began to grow rich, for we 
find him about 1815 purchasing the villa and grounds 
of Craigcrook, about three miles from Edinburgh, on 
Queensferry Road. This villa he fitted up in a style 
of the most refined taste, and in its grounds he amused 
himself with the idea of being a capital farmer, or at 
least. a proficient in gardening. A change, teo, had 

(1) Preface to Contributions, p. 10. 
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taken place in his family. ‘The first Mrs. Jeffrey died 
without leaving any children; and in 1813, having 
seen, on her visiting Scotland, a young American lady, 
named Wilkes, he loved, wooed and won; and, not 
deterred by the fear of death or captivity, he made 
his way to the United States, during the heat of the 
war, and bore off his fair bride through hostile 
fleets in safety to her future home. This lady sta!’ 
survives. The fruit of their union was an only child, 
a daughter, in whose education the father took much 
delight. She is married now to Mr. Empsom, a pro- 
fessor at the East India Company’s College at Hayly- 
bury, and who also succeeded Mr. Macvey Napier, as 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. Rusing in fame and 
in wealth, and possessed of domestic happiness, Mr. 
Jeffrey’s lot was now a felicitous one. Little turmoils 
he undoubtedly now and then had about the Review 
Exasperated authors endeavoured to avenge them- 
selves, some with leaden, some with paper missiles 
The poet Moore discharged a pistol, fortunately 
unloaded, at the offending head of the critic, at Chalk- 
farm, and Lord Byron sent forth m the heat of his 
wrath “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” in 
which, for fear he should miss his foe, he abused with 
right good will all who had, or were supposed to have, 
any connexion with the Review. These squabbles, and 
several others of the same kind, ended in making the 
contending parties friends 

As a counsel in crimmal tnals, Mr. Jeffrey stood 
pre-eminent. One of the first occasions of this kind 
on which he distinguished himself, was on the trial 
of a servant girl in Perthshire, accused of murder by 
poisoning. The ingenuity he used in cross-examining 
the witnesses, and his eloquent address to the jury, 
succeeded in raismg a doubt where all had previously 
seemed clear, and saved the prisoner’s hfe Those of 
the public who conld hardly appreciate his eloquence, 
were astonished at his fluency—his volubility, for 
which he became quite proverbia!. To a plain man, 
nothing appears more surprising than the power 
of talkimg continuously, on, on, without stop or 
stammer, for three or four hours, and that in any 
thing but atedious manner, and probably, too, on some 
apparently common-place subject, upon which he 
would have become tedious mm five minutes. We 
remember an incident connected with this. A re- 
spectable Glasgow merchant, and self-appomted 
preacher, had in his controversial zeal published niat- 
ter which the Roman Catholic pnest deemed libellous. 
An action was brought. Jeffrey was the priest’s 
counsel, and a verdict was given against the merchant- 
preacher. But the latter was not a man to sit down 
quietly under a defeat. He reviewed the judgment in 
a pamphlet, and among other matters, amused his 
readers by stating that, with the ad of Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, he had calculated that Mr. Jeffrey had, in the 
course of a few hours, spoken the whole Enghsh lan- | 
guage twice over. | 

On another occasion, it was said, that at a contested | 
election for Lanarkshire, when it was desirable for his : 
party to gain time, Mr. Jeffrey rose to speak to a point 
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of law, and continued his harangue until a man 
galloped on horseback to Edinburgh, a distance of 
more than thirty miles, to bring up a stray elector, upon 
whose vote the contest of the day turned. The 
writer of this remembers well the first time he heard 
Jeffrey speak, when he bnbed with his school-boy 
pocket money a good-natured sentinel, on guard at 
the Glasgow gaol, to admit him into the court-house 

Mr. Jeffrey was then, as afterwards, and we believe 
is still, an object of the highest admirat:on and of 
emulation among the young. A fmend of ours, now 
an ambitious and talented aspirant at the English bar, 
tells that he used to have a fear that Jeffrey should 
die ere he could visit Edinburgh; and that when at 
length the course of his University terms permitted 
him to visit that city, he hurried to look at the cele- 
brated man’s house. He had no introduction, and 
was too young and modest to imtroduce himself, but 
he next waited for hours at the Parlhament-house, 

until Lord Jeffrey took his seat on the bench. 

During the twenty-six years that he contimued the 
Editor of the Review, there is hardly any subject in 
polite learmng that he did not touch upon, and 
touching, did not adorn. Hardly an emment name in 
hterature occurs which is not found m the hst of his 
reviewed. He was thought by some to be unncces- 
sarily severe on female wmiters. But the candid 
reader will probably admit that he dispensed to them 
equal justice; he wished them to stand upon their 
merits, not upon the privileges of their sex, and 
freely expressed blame where he thought it was 
deserved, that he might dispense praise when due 
without the suspicion of flattery Female wniters 
had before been treated either with silence, with con- 
temptuous sneers, or with fulsome adulation He 
treated them as rational creatures, amenable like 
the stronger sex to censure, as well as entitled to 
praise, and they have risen accordingly both in their 
own estimation and in that of those whose good opinion 
is worth the having 

He was supposed also to have been a judge without 
mercy on what was termed “the Lake school” of poetry, 
and to have been particularly unjust to Wordsworth 
In the volumes already alluded to, he reprints his 
criticisms on Wordsworth, avowing that he would now 
use gentler terms, but declaring his judgment to be 
unaltered. The merits of Wordsworth are still dis- 
puted among the readers of poetry; and were we 
called upon to give an opmion, we confess our agrce- 
ment in general with Jeffrey; we do not find mm the 
beautiful passages which here and there occur in 
Wordsworth, any sufficient compensation for the 
weary wandering through mist which we have to 
undertake in order to get at them. But a still more 
frequent source of embarrassment to the sensitive mind 
of our rigid critic, arose from the necessity of re- 
viewmg the works of some of his intimate friends, 
men whom he esteemed and admired. Had he shrunk 
from expressing his opinions, he might have been held 
to have abandoned his critical sceptre, to have been 
guilty of moral cowardice. Those who look back to 
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his reviews of the works of Scott, Campbell, and 
other friends, will find that he acquitted himself of lis 
delicate task with equal judgment, skill, and good 
feelmg. The authors themselves, perhaps, and their 
more enthusiastic admirers, might think him teo 
niggardly of his praise, and hberal of his censure; 
but to have shrunk from pointing out faults which 
clouded so many beauties also displayed, would have 
rendered his praise and blame equally insignificant. 

At the period of time when lus activity was at 
the greatest point, and his reputation in full bloom, we 
are furnished with a minute account of Mr. Jeffrey's 
personal appearance, and acriticism on his talents and 
character by one who had every opportunity of judging 
and a lugh power of description. In 1818 and 1819, 
there appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, edited by 
John Wilson, and supported by the Tories very much 
as a balance against the mfluence of the Whig Review, 
& curious series of papers, purporting to be a Review 
of “ Letters to his Kinsfolk,” by Peter Morris, M D. 
in which the society in Edinburgh, and indeed, of 
Scotland generally, was entically dissected. The 
public were mystified for some time, for no such book 
was found to be in existence. After the review, how- 
ever, came the book, in three very curious volumes; 
and it was soon pretty generally known that the 
author was Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, since Editor of 
the Quarterly Review, and one of the most elegant 
critics and authors of the day. In these letters of 
Dr Morns, Francis Jeffrey occupies a conspicuous 
place, and as the book is not now very generally 
known, we shall gladly avail ourselves of some of Dr. 
Morris’s very graphic, but, perhaps, highly wrought 
descriptions — 


* He was within when I called, and in a second I 
found myself in the presence of this bugbear of authors. 
He received me very kindly, (although, from the appear- 
ance of his room, he seemed to be imme In occu 
tion,) and asked so many questions, and said and Jooked 
so much 1n go short a time, that I had some difficulty 
in collecting my inquisitomal powers to examine the 
person of the man. I know not how, there is a kind of 
atmosphere of activity about him, and my eyes caught 
so much of the prevailing spirit, that they darted for 
some minutes from object to object, and refused, for the 
first time, to settle themselves even upon the features of 
& man of genius, to them, of all human things, the 
most potent attractions. ..... 

“Tt 18 a face which any man would pass without 
observation in a crowd, because 1t is small and swarthby, 
and entirely devoid of lofty or commanding outlines ; 
and besides, his stature is so low, that he might walk 
close under your chin or mine without ever catching the 

e even for amoment. However, be 1s scarcely shorter 
than Campbell ; some inches taller than Tom 
John Moore, or the late Monk Lewu..... 

“I have heard many persons say, that the first sight 
of Mr. Jeffrey disappointed them, and oo with ajl 
the ideas they had previously formed of us and 
character. Perhaps the very first glance of this cele- 
brated person produced something of the same effect 
upon my own mind ; but a minute or two of contempla- 
tion sufficed to restore me to the whole of my faith in 
physiognomy .... Mr. Jeffrey, then, as I have said, is a 
very short and very active looking man, with an appear- 
ance of inary vivacity in all his motions and 
gestures. His face is one which cannot be understood at 
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a single look ; perhaps it requires, as it corny invites, 
s long and anxious scrutiny before it lays itself open to 
the gazer. The features are neither handsome, nor 
even very defined in their outlines; and yet the effect of 
the whole is aa striking as arrangement either of 
more noble, or more marked features, which ever came 
under my view. The forehead is very singularly shaped, 
describing in its bend from side toside a larger segment 
of a fa than is at all common, compressed below 
the temples almost as much as Sterne’s; and throwin 
out sinews above the syes, of an extremely bold an 
bor. Ta structure. The hair is very black and wiry, 
standing in meee bristly clamps out from the uppor 
part of his , but lying close and firm lower down, 
especially about the ears. Altogether it 1s picturesqne, 
and adds to the effoct of the visage. The mouth is the 
most expressive part of hr face, as I believe it is 
of every face. The lips are very firm, but they 
tremble and vibrate, even when brought close to- 
gether, in such a way as to give the idea of an intense 
never-ceasing play of mind. There is a delieate kind of 
sneer almost always upon them, which has not the least 
appearance of ull-temper about it, but scems to belong 
entirely to the speculative understanding of the man 
I have said that the mouth is the most expressive part 
of his face; and im one sense, this is the truth, for it is 
certainly the seat of allita rapid and transitory expres- 
sion. But what speaking things are his eyea! The 
disdain to be agitated with those lesser emotions whic 
pass over the lips; they reserve their fierce and dark 
energies for matters of more inoment; once kindled with 
the heat of any passion, how they beam, flash upon flash ! 
The scintillation of a star 1s not more fervid. Perhaps, 
notwithstanding of this, their repose 13 still more wor- 
thy of attention With the capacity of emitting such 
a flvuod of radiance, they seein to take a pleasure in 
banishing every ray from their black, inscrutable, glazed, 
tarn-like circles 1 think their prevailing language 1s, 
after all, rather a melancholy than a merry one, it 15, at 
least very full of reflection Such is a faint outline of 
this countenance, the features of which, to say nothing 
at all of their expression, have as yet baffled every 
attempt of the portrait painters . A sharp,and at the 
same time a very deep-toned voice, a very bad pronun- 
ciation, but accompanied with very little of the Scotch 
accent, a light and careless manner, exchanged now 
and then for an infinite variety of more earnest expres- 
sion and address, this is as much as I conld 

away from my first viet to the ‘wee reeket deil,’ as the 
Inferno of Altesidora has happily called him.” 


Dr. Morris then gives an aceount of a visit to 
Craigcrook, where he met with Professors Playfar 
and Leslie. He admires Mrs. Jeffrey, and her “ in- 
teresting httle girl,” and he admires also Mr. Jeffrey’s 
wit and champagne. 

The following 1s his account of Jeffrey’s powers of 
conversation .— 


“ The whole tone of Mr. Jeffrey’s own conversation, 
indeed, was s0 1 saguimais that a proser, or a person at all 
ambitious, in the -room phrase, to make an ¢; 
would undoubtedly have found himself most grievously 
out of place. Amidst all this absenee of preparation, 
however, I have never I believe heatd so many ideas 
thrown out by any man in so short a space of time, and 
apparently with such entire negation of exertion. His 
conversation acted upon me like the first delightful hour 
after taking opium. The thoughts he scattered so 
readily about him, (his words, rapid, and wonderfully 
rapid as they are, appearing to be contineally panting 
after his conceptions,) his thonghts, I say, were st once 
80 striking and se just, that they took in snuecession 
entire possession of my imagination; and yet with so 
felicitous a tact did he forbear from expressing any one of 
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these too fully, that the reason was always kept in a 
pleasing kind of excitement, by the endeavour more 
eereanly to examine their i It is quite im- 
possible to listen to him fora moment, without recalling 
all the best qualities of his eomposition. And I suspect 
hia conversation is calculated to leave one with even a 
higher idea of his mind, at least of its fertility, than the 
best of his writings. I have some men display 
more profoundness of reflection, and others a much 
greater command of the conversational picturesque, but 
I never before witnessed any thing to be com with 
the blending together of apparently little consistent 
powers in the whole strain of his discourse. Such a 
power, in the first place, of throwing away at once e 
useless part of the idea to be discussed, and then suc 
a happy redundancy of imagination to present the 
essential and reserved in its every possible relation 
int of view—and all this connected with so much 
of the plain ‘savour faire’ of actual existence, and such 
a thorough scorn of mystification, it mw really a 
wonderful intellectual coalition. The largeness of the 
views sugg:sted by his speculative understanding, 
and the shrewdness with which his sound and close 
Judgment seems to scrutinixe them, after they are 
suggested; these alone would be sufficient to make his 
conversation one of the most remarkable things in the 
world. But then he invests all this groundwork with 
such a play of fancy, wit, sarcasm, perstflage, every 
thing in that way except humour, which again, were 
they united in any person entirely devoid either of the 
depth or the justness of Jeffrey's intellect, would un- 
questionably render that person one of the most 
fascinating of all possible companions The Stagyrite 
who places his summum bonum in having one’s faculties 
kept at work, would certainly have thought himself 
in Elysium, had he been so fortunate as to discuss a 
flask of Chian in company with Mr. Jeffrey. 

“The mere animal spirits of the man are absolutely 
miraculous. When one considers what a life of exertion 
he has led for the last twenty years, how his powers 
have been kept on the rack such a length of time, with 
writing and concocting, and editing reviews on the 
one hand, and briefs, and speeches, and journeys, and 
trials, and cross-questionings on the other, one cannot 
help being quite thunderstruck on finding that he has 
still reserved such a large fund of energy which he can 
afford and delight to lavish, when even the comparative 
repose of his mind would be more than enough to please 
and satisfy everyone. This vigour seems to bea perfect 
widow's cruise, bubbling for ever upwards, and retumng 
to be exhausted, swelling and spreading till all the 
vessels of the neighbourhood are saturated and more 
than saturated with the endless unwearied irrigation of 
its superfluous riches "—Vol. i. p. 78. 


Of his oratory at the bar, Dr. Morris speaks — 


“T have told you in a former letter, that his pronun- 
ciation 1s wretched—it 18 a mixture of provincial 
English with undignified Scotch, altogether muffish and 
offensive, and which would be sufficient to render the 
elocution of a mere ordinary man quite rap agian Ay 
but the flow of his eloquence 1s so overpoweringly rapid, 
so unweariedly energetic, go entirely unlike every other 
man's mode of speaking, that the pronunciation of the 
particolar words is quite Jost to one’s view, in the midst 
of that continual effort which is required, in order to 
make the understanding, even the ear of the listener 
keep pace with the glowing velocity of the declamation. 
His words come more profusely than words ever came 
before, and yet it seems as if they were quite unable to 
follow, passibus equis, the still more amazing speed of 
his thought. You sit, while minute follows minute 
uncounted and unheeded, in a state of painful excitation 
as 1f you were 1n a room over-lighted with gas, or close 
under the crash of a whole pealing orchestra. This 


astonishing fluency and vivacity, if pomessed by » 
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person of inferior talents, might for a little be 
Feesast to cnaié an illesion in bss your, and I have 


heard that such things have been. But the more you | 


can overeomne the effect of Mr. Jeffrey's dazzling rapid- 
ity, and concentrate your attention on the ideas embo- 
died with such supernatural facility, the greater will be 
your admiration. It is imposmble to conceive the 
exiatence of a more fertile, teeming intellect The flood 
of his illustration seems to be at all times rioting up to 
the very brim, yet he commands and restrains it with 
equal strength and skill; or, if 16 does boil over for a 
moment, it spreads such a richness all around, that it is 
impossible to find fault with ita extravagance. Surely 
never was such a luxuriant ‘copia fand? united with 
a0 much terseness of thought and brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, and with so much unconscious, almost 
instinctive ease If hes not the most delightful, he 
is certainly by far the most wonderful of speakers.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 59. 

Mr Jeffrey’s popularity in the west of Scotland 
resulted in his being, in 1821, elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow Thuis clection at that 
time attracted much attention in Scotland. It was 
almost the only free election then in that country, 
the representatives of Scotland m parliament, in those 
days, being appointed by a curious process which 
future antiquarian histonans will have much difficulty 
in describing, and their readers as much difficulty in 
believing. The Rector of Glasgow University was 
elected by the open votes of all its members, pro- 
fessors as well as students; and as the voice of 
the latter may be supposed in a great degree to 
express the wishes and opimions of their fathers and 
friends, the contests wluch often ensued, excited much 
interest. 

Jeffrey was much gratified with the honour He 
might be described as being vain, and the frankness 
with which he expressed his pleasure, did him honour 
Like his friend Campbell a few years later, he seemed 
to grow young agam among the students If there 
was vanity, there was no affectation about it, and it 
was delightful to see him, as he often was to be seen, 
moving about the courts with some hundreds of 
youths in ther red gowns around him, waving their 
caps and hurraing for the popular rector. He com- 
menced his imstallation address in these words — 

“Qn an occasion where Burke 1a reported to have 
faltered, and Adam Smith to have remained silent, it 
mav probably be thought that I should have best con- 
sulted both my fame and my comfort 1f I had followed 
the latter example.” 

There was no fear of ns followmg any such ex- 
ample. On such an occasion it was impossible for 
Jeffrey to be silent , and as for faltering there or any 
where elgg, that was out of the question. 

The followmg passage, so warmly bearing testimony 
to the good he had denved from his education at that 
university, from one who said, that at Oxford there 
was little to be got but port and prejudice, deserves a 
place, buat of Oxford of the present time he would 
have cause to speax with more respect, if not with 
entire approbation .— 

“It was here that, now more than thirty years , 
I received the earliest and by far the most valuable part 
of my academical education, and first imbibed that 
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relish and veneration for lettera which has cheered and 
directed the whole course of my after life,—and to which, 
amidst all the distractions of rather too busy an ex- 
istence, I have never failed to return with fresh and 
unabated enjoyment.” ' 


Mr. Jeffrey was elected to the office, as usual, for 
a second year, and in order to commemorate his 
rectorship founded a gold medal as a prize of merit. 

His successor was Sir James Macintosh, and his 
election placed Mr Jeffrey in a very peculiar predi- 
cament. The votes were equally divided between 
Sir James Macintosh and Sir Walter Soott, and by the 
laws of the university, the castsg vole devolved upon 
Mr. Jeffrey. Both parties were men of high hterary 
name, and both his intimate personal friends. ad 
the retiring rector hked to go to work in a straight- 
forward manner, the matter was easy ; but he did not 
lke to confess that he was bound up to decide on 
party principles; yct such was the case. Those who 
had elected himself and proposed Macintosh, were 
whigs. The clection was held to bo a whig triumph, 
and Jeffrey could not on any account hand the office 
over tothe tories. Hs course was plain cnough; 
he had only to say, Sir James 1s a whig, Siar Walter 
is atory, therefore I vote for Sir James. But let 
us hear what our genious (uot ingenuous on thus 
occasion) critic and orator did say ‘The passage is 
“a curiosity of literature,” and we commend it tu the 
notice of some future D’Israeli — 


‘Between two such candidates, it might well have 
been thought difficult to choose, and if the result of 
our decision had been supposed to depend on any com- 
parative estimate of their gencral merits, I should cer- 
tainly have felt the task of selection to be one of inf&- 
nitely greater difficulty and delicacy, than that which 
we have actually had to discharge. Nir Walter Scott, 
in point of inventive genius, of discrimination of cha- 
racter, of reach of fancy, of mastery ovor the paxsions 
and feelings of his readers, 1s undoubtedly superior, not 
only to his distinguished competitor in this day's 
election, but probably to any othor name in the whole 
range of our recent or ancient literature, and to thene 
great gifts and talents 1 know that he adds a social and 
generous disposition, which endears him to al] whe have 
access to his person, and has led him to inake those 
splendid qualitics subservient to the general diffusion 
of kind and elevated sentiments. By this happy use of 
these rare endowmenta, he has deservedly attained to a 
height of popularity, and an extent of fame, to which 
there 1s no parallel 1n our remembrance, and to which, 
as individuals, we must each of us contribute our share 
of willing and grateful admiration # But what I wish 
to impress upon you 18, that those high qualities are 
rather titles to general glory than to academic honours , 
and being derived far more from the prodigality of 
nature, than the successful ee of study, havo their 
appropriate reward rather in popular renown, than in 
the suffrages of societies dedicated and act apart for 
the encouragement of learning and science. The world 
at large 1s Sir Walter Scott's University, in which he 
studies, and in which he teaches, and every individual 
who reads, is a concurrent suffragan for the honours he 
has earned from the pubhc. We, however, ate not met 
to-day as a portion of that public, or to “ne as 
individuals what we owe to ite benefactors. We are 
met as members of a learned body, a society consecrated 
to the cultavation of the severer studies in which the 


iat rem een ad 
(1) Lord Rector’s addressex,’collected by John B. Hay, M.D. 
Glasguw, 1841. 
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verance of the young should be stimulated by the 

urs which they help to confer on those who have 
made the greatest advances; and acting 1n this capa- 
city, and with a due sense of the ends of the institution 
in which we are united, we ought, it rather seems to me, 
om an occasion like this, to take care that we are not 
too much dazzled with the blaze of that broader and 
more extended fame which fills the world beyond us. 

“ Now, it a to me, that, m all the attainments 
which are to honoured in a seat of learning, Sir 
James Mackintosh is as clearly superior to his com 
titor as he is inferior, perhaps, m the qualities that 
entitle him to popular renown. In profound and exact 
scholarship—in learning, properly so called, in all its 
variety and extent—in familiarity with all the branches 
of philosophy —in historical research—in legislative 
skill, wisdom, and caution—in senatorial eloquence, 
and in all the amenities of private life and c 
I know no man, taking all these qualifications together, 
not merely to be preferred, but to be com with 
him whom we have this day agreed to honour and 
invite among us. And considering him as a great ex- 
ample of the utility and the beauty of those attainments 
which we are here incorporated to cultivate and exalt, 
I cannot but feel that we have done night in giving him 
the preference, upon this occasion, over that other 
distinguished person to whom he has this day been 
opposed.” 

It may be remarked, that Mr. Jeffrey takes it for 
granted that Scott is the author of ‘“ Waverley,”—a 
secret not at that time divulged. On any other sup- 
position, his eulogium on Sir Walter would be extra- 
vagant. 

One good turn deserves another. Sir James, on 
his installation, thus spoke of Mr. Jeffrey .— 

“We 13 a man, at least, as much beloved as he is 
admired by his readers and his hearers. He1s as mach 
the darling of those societies of Which he 1s an indi- 
vidual member, as he 1s almost a solitary instance of a 
long and brilliant literary reputation, joined to a pro- 
fessional career of equal length and brilliancy. ”' 


In the year 1829, Mr Jeffrey was elected Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates, an office which, although 
not entailing much labour, is so nearly approximated 
to the judicial m digmity, that he now thought it re- 
spectful to Imus brethren who had raised him to it, to 
give up the editorship of the Review He occasionally, 
but not frequently, contmbuted to it afterwards is 
last paper, he tells us, was written from regard to the 
memory of his frend Mackmmtosh, whose “ Life,” by 
his son, he reviewed in the number for October, 1840. 

The accession of the whigs to power m 1830, 
changed altogether the current of his life. He was 
made Lord Advocate, and returned for the Forfar 
district of Burghs to the House of Commons He 
made his first speech m Parliament in support of 
Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, on the 4th of March, 
1831. From any other man than himself the speech 
would have been held a good one; but it was impos- 
sible that he could reach the point of expectation 
Mackintosh said 1t was the best first appearance any 
man of fifty-five years of age had ever made. In 
realty, Mr. Jeffrey was fifty-nine. From Jeffrey it 
was deemed a fail Mr. Croker, a writer in the 
“Quarterly,” and long a hackneyed, yet ornate debater, 
rephed in terms that savoured more of pertness than 


(1) Hay’s “ Collection of Addresess ” 
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of wit or eloquence. He was, indeed, no mateh fer 
Jeffrey in any thing deserving Jeffrey’s powers. ‘The 
Lord Advocate’s official duties, now of great i 

ance and numerous, he discharged with general satis- 
faction, until he was raised to the bench in 1834. 
He had lost his seat for the Forfar Burghs, on account 
of informality, upon which he was returned by Earl 
Fitzwilliam for the nomination burgh of Melton. On 
the passing of the Reform Bill, his fellow-citizens 
honoured him and themselves by electing him the 
first representative, freely chosen, of Edinburgh. 

Lord Jeffrey’s conduct on the bench during the 
sixteen years he was a judge, was much praised. There 
were fears that he might not turn out a profound 
judge, nor, perhaps, a very diligent one. Those who 
knew him best argued otherwise; and they were 
right. He has been pointed out as eminent, even on 
a judicial seat, where all are pure, and where the 
finger of blame cannot be pointed to any one. We 
have often seen him on the judgment-seat. He had, 
to our eyes, a restless appearance, constantly rising, . 
and pacing up and down, and interrupting any puny 
speaker, who was probably inflicting upon him some 
thrice-told tale. He was a general favounte, however, 
and the highest confidence was placed in his decisions. 
The last time we saw him was at the exhibition of 
paintings m the Royal Institution, Edinburgh. He 
had then passed his seventieth year, but looked hale 
and hearty His sister’ and one of bis meces leaned 
on his arm, and he conversed animatedly with them, 
and with Professor Wilson, whose large and tall figare 
afforded a striking contrast to his. 

We have already mentioned that in 1840 Mr. 
Jeffrey repubhshed, in four volumes, such of his 
essays as he desired to be yadged by We know few 
volumes which the reader may take up at any time 
with a greater certainty of being pleased and instructed. 
Taking them at random, he can hardly fail of lightmg 
on passages worth being remembered. Acting on 
this principle, we give, as specimens,—we can hardly 
say, we select,—a few detached passages. 

In the following passage 1s given a beautiful illus- 
tration of the progress, or, perhaps, we should say 
the changes of poetic style, dependmg on the progress 
or changes of society — 


“Conversant as poetry necessarily 1s with all that 
touches human feelings, concerns, and occupations, its 
character must have been impressed by every change in 
the moral and political condition of society, and must 
even retain the lighter traces of their successive follies, 
amusements, and pursuits, while, in the course of ages, 
the very multaphcation and increasing business of the 
people have forced it through a progress not wholly die- 
similar to that which the same causes have produced on 
the agriculture and landscape of the country,—where, 
at first, we had rude and wastes, thinly sprinkled 
with sunny spots of simple cultivation—then, vast 
forests and chases, stretching far around feudal castles 
and pinnacled abbeys,—then, woodland hamlets, and 
goodly mansions, and gorgeous gardens, and parks, rich 
with waste fertility, and habitations,—and, finally, 


(1) This mster was marred to Dr. Thomas Brown, formerly a 
physician m Glasgow, and who sueceeded to the estates of Lanfoe 
and Waterhaugh, mn Ayrshire 
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After some pleasant remarks on the abundance of 
good modern poctry,—on the improbability, should it 
continue to increase, of readers being found,—and on 
the oblivion which awaits its greater portion, the 
reviewer says :—~ 


“The thought, we own, is a little appalling ; and we 
we see nothing better to imagine, than that 
they may find a comfortable place in some new collec- 
tion of imens—the cente of the present pubh- 
cation. if the future editor have any thing like 
the indulgence and veneration for antiquity of his pre- 
deceasor, there shall pomenity atill hang with rapture 
on the half of Campbell, and the fourth part of Byron, 
and the eixth of Scott, and the scattered tythes of Crabbe, 
aud the three per cent. of Southey, while some good- 
natured critic shall sit in our mouldenng chair, and 
more than rel el them to those by whom they have 
been superseded.” ? 

The following comprehensive and well-wnitten re- 
marks on liberty and abuse of power, occur im a 


review of Madame de Stael — 


“The abuse of power, and the abuse of the means of 
enjoyment, are the great sources of misery and depra- 
vity un our advanced stage of society Both originate 
with those who stand in the highest stages of human 
fortune ; and the cure 1s to be found, in both cases, only 
79 the enlightened opinion of those who stand a little 

ower. 

Liberty, it will not be disputed, 1s still more clearly 
dependent on intelligence than morality itself. When 
the governors are ignorant, they are naturally tyrannical. 
Force is the obvious resource of those who are inca- 

le of convincing, and the more unworthy any one 
is of the power with which he 1s invested, the more 
rigorously will he exercise that power. But 1t 1s in the 
intelligence of the people themselves that the chief 
bulwarks of their freedom will be found to exist, and all 
the principles of political amelioration to originate. 
This is true, however, as Madame de Stael observes, 
only of what she terms ‘la haute littérature,’ or the 
general cultivation of philosophy, eloquence, history, 
and those other departments of learning which refer 
chiefly to the heart and the understanding, and depend 
upon a knowledge of human nature, and an attentive 
study of all that contributes to its actual enjoyments 
What is merely for delight, again, and addresses itself 
exclusively to the imagination, has neither so noble 
a genealogy, nor half so illustrious a progeny. Poetry, 
and works of gaiety and amusement, together with 
music, and the sister arts of paimting and sculpture, 
have a much alighter connexion either with virtue or 
with freedom. Though among their most orna- 
ments, they may yet flourish under tyrants, and be 
relished 1n the midat of the greatest and most debasing 
corruption of manners. It 1s a fine and a just remark, 
too, of Madame de Stacl, that the pursuits which 
minister to mere delight, oon to life 1ta charm and 
voluptuousness, poe produ 
about dying. hey su e and displace all the 
s passions and affections, by which alone we are 
bound very closely to existence; and, while they habi- 
tuate the mind to transitory and ve impressions, 
seem naturally connected with those images of indolence, 
and intoxication, and slumber, to which the idea of 
death is so readily assimilated in characters of this 
deacription. When life, in short, is considered as nothing 


QQ) Revie "s * 8 ” March, 1819. 
3) lee w of Campbell's “ Specimens, 
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more — se Rpeeirmper on ig Lamagi 
plated eas emotion, course, u c 
whole, is overshadowed with deeper clouds of ennui 
than when it is presented as a scene of high duties and 
honourable labours, and holds out to us, at every turn, 
not the le pastimes of the pasaing hour, but tho 
fixed distant objects of those sorious and lofty alms 
which connect us with a long futurity.”—Vol. i. p. 84, 85. 

Our next extract shall be in a different strain. 
Mr. Jeffrey himself professed to be of the Episcopal 
persuasion ; but he imagines himself to be a Presby- 
tenan, as a sound Ed:aburgh Reviewer ought to be. 
Tt is from a review of Bishop Heber’s “ Travels ,” and 
his am is to contrast what that amiable and excellent 
prelate was with what Presbyterians in general sup- 
pose bishops to be. One would imagme he had 
taken a leaf from the book of his colleague, Sydney 
Snuth .— 

“The notion entertained of a nee in our anti- 

. _ mough, we admit, not to be 
together just; afd we are far from upholding it as 
correct, when we say, that a bishop, among us, is gene- 
rally supposed to a stately and pompous person, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and famng sumptuously 
every day,—somewhat obsequious to persons in power, 
and somewhat haughty and imperative to those who are 
beneath him,—with more authority in his tone and 
manner than solidity in his learning, and yet with 
much more learning than chanty or humility,—very 
fond of being called ‘my lord,’ and driving about in a 
coach with muitres on the panels, but little addicted to 
visiting the sick and fatherless, or earning for himself 

the blessing of those who are ready to perish,— 

‘Familiar with a round 
Of ladyships,—a stranger to the poor;’ 

“ Decorous 1n manners, but no foe to luxurious in- 
dulgences, rigid 1n maintaining discipline among his 
immediate dependants, and in exacting the homage due 
to his dignity from the undignified mob of his brethren ; 
but perfectly willing to leave them the undivided privi- 
leges of teaching, and of comforting their people, and 
of soothing the sins and sorrows of their erring flocks ; 
scornful, if not openly hostile upon all occasions to the 
claims of the people, from whom he 1s generally sprung, 
and presuming everything in favour of the royal will 
and prerogative by which ho has been exalted —setting, 
indeed, in all cases, a much higher value on the privi- 
leges of the few, than the mghts that are common to 
all, and exerting himself strenuously that the former 
may ever prevail; caring more, accordingly, for the 
interests of his order than the general good of the 
church, and far more for the church than for the 
religion it was established to teach—hating dissenters 
still more bitterly than infidels; but combating both 
rather with obloquy and invocation of civil penalties 
than with the artillery of a powerful reason, or the 
reconciling influences of an humble and holy life, 
uttering now and then haughty profeasions of humility, 
and regularly bewailing, at fit seasons, the severity of 
those Episcopal labours, which sadden and even 
threaten to abridge a life which to all other eyes, ap- 
ears to flow on in almost unbroken leisure and con- 
tinued indalgence.”—Vol. iv. p. 294.? a 

Allnding to German stuffing and cookmg vulgarities, 
he writes — ; 

* But there is yet another mations F quality for 
which we have not accounted; and that 8, & peculiar 
kind of vulgarity which pervade} all their varieties, 
and constitutes perhaps their most repulsive character- 
istic. We do not know very well how to describe this 
unfortunate peculiarity, except by saying that it is the 

(3) Review of Heber’s Journey, December, 1828. 
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vulgarity of pacific, comfortable burghers occupied with 
stuffing, cooking, and providing for their coarse persona’ 
accommodation. There certain z pever were any men of 
genius who condescended to attend so minutely to the 
non-naturals of their heroes and heroines as the 
novelists of modern Germany. Their works smell, as it 
were, of | greta brown papers filled with greasy 
cakes and slices of bacon,—and fryings in frowsy bac 
parlours, AJl the interesting recollections of childhood 
turn on remembered tid-bits and plunderings of 
savoury store-rooms. Inthe midst of their most passion- 
ate acenes, there is always a serious and affectionate 
notice of the substantial pleasures of eating and 
drinking, The raptures of a téte Q téfe are not com- 
plete without a bottle of nice wine and a ‘ trim collation.’ 

heir very sages doliver their oracles over a glass of 

unch ; and the enchanted lover finds new apologies for 
Eis idolatry in taking a survey of his mistrese’s ‘comb, 
soap, and towel.’ Those bascr necessities of our nature, 
in short, which all other wnters who have aimed at 
raising the :magination or touching the heart, have kept 
studiously out of view, are ostentatiously brought 
forward, and fondly dwelt on by the pathetic authors of 
Germany.” }—YVol. 1. p. 207. ~ 


We have given the above extract because we think 
it conveys a reproof to a class of wnters of our own 
day, who fill their pages continually with pompous 
accounts of feasts and all the details of the dinner-table 
Their heroes are continually stuffing, munching man- 
chets, (a favourite word,) and draining flagons. They 
imagine perhaps that they are recalling some of 
Walter Bcott’s splendid festal scenes; but when he 
introduces details of this kind, 1f is in order to 
illustrate the manners of the times of which he treats , 
they:llustrate nothing but gluttony, for which we need 
not go beyond our cook shops 

The next extract points to another fault—too 
common to those who write down to the taste of the 
sensual, and ape the worst parts of Dumas and Eugene 
Sue. French indelicacy .— 

‘“*We must say, however, that the whole tribe of 
French writers who have had any pretensions to philo- 
sophy for the last seventy years, are affected with a 
species of indelicacy which 1s peculiar, we think, to their 
nation, and strikes us as more shameful and offenaive 
than any other. We do not know very well how to 
describe 1t, otherwise than by saying, that 2¢ consists in 

a strange combination of physical actence with obscenity, 
and an attempt to unite the pedantic and disgusting 
details of anatomy and physiology, with images of 
voluptuousness and sensuality, an attempt we think ex- 
ey diagus and debasing, but not in the least 
d either seductive or amusing ” ? 

The same essay, which contams a notice of Baron 
Grimm’s correspondence as well as that of Diderot, 
affords ample proof of how much Mr. Jeffiey disliked 
the heartless immorality of the Voltaire school, al- 
though he may have admitted the service, which the 
boldness of their speculations, tolerated by short- 
sighted arbitrary power on account of their wit, 
did to the cause of free discussion. 

It is on the wit and heartlessness of polished so- 
Cieties .— 

“Whenever there is a very large assemblage of 
persons who have other ccoupation but to amuse 
themselves, there will infallibly be generated, acutencas 
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of intellect, refinement of manners, and 


good 
1 conversation; and with the same certainty, all profound 


thought, and all serious affection, will be 

discarded from their society The multitude 

and things that force themselves on the attention of such 
® scene, and the rapidity with which they succeed each 
other and pass away, prevent any one from making s 
deep or permanent impression; and the nund having 
never been tasked to any course of spplication, and long 
habituated to this lively succession and variety 
objects, comes at last to require the excitement of per- 
petual change, and to find a maltitade of friends as in- 
dispensable asa multitude of amusements. Thus the cha- 
racteristics of large and polished society come almost 
inevitably to be, wit and heartiessness, acuteness and per- 
petual derision. The same impatience of uniformity, and 
passion for variety, which gives so much grace to their 
conversation, by excluding tediousness and pertinacious 
wrangling, makes them incapable of dwelling for many 
minutes on the feelings and concerns of any one indi- 
vidual, while the constant pursuit of little grat:fi- 
cations, and the weak dread of all uneasy sensations, 
render them equally averse from serious sympathy and 
deep thought They speedily find out the shortest and 
most pleasant way to all truths, to which a short and 
& pleasant way can readily be discovered , and then lay 
1t down as a maxim, that no others are worth looking 
after and in the same way they do such petty kind- 
nesses, and indulge such hght sympathies, as do not put 
them to any trouble, or encroach at all on their amuse- 
ments,—while they make it a principle to wrap them- 
selves up in those amusements from the agsault of all 
more engrossing or importunate affections. 

“The turn for derision again arises naturally out of 
this order of things. When passion and enthusiasm, 
affection and serious occupation, have once been banished 
by a short-mghted voluptuousness, the sense of ridicule 
is almost the only lively sensation that remaine, and 
the envied life of those who have nothing to do hut 
to enjoy themselves, would be utterly listless d 
without interest, if they were not to laugh at each other 
Their quickness in perceiving ordinary follies and 
illusions too, affords great encouragement to this 
laudable practice, and as none of them have so much 
passion or enthusiam left, as to be deeply wounded by 
the shafts of dension, they fall lghtly and withont 
rankling on the lesser vanities, which supply in them 
those master springs of human action and feeling. 

“ Nothing, indeed, can be more just and conclusive 
than the remark of M Grimm himself, upon the utter 
carelessness and instant oblivion that followed the 
death of one of the most distingushed, active and 
amiable members of his coterte ‘Tant il est vrai que ce 
qui nous appellons la socrété, est ce quil y ade plus 
leger, de plus ingrat, et de plus frvole au monde.’ 

“ Holding this opinion very firmly ourselves, it will 
easily be believed that we are very far from envying the 
brillant persons who composed, or gave the tone to 
this exquisite society ; and while we have a due admura- 
tion for the elegant pleasantry, correct taste, and gay 
acuteness, of which they furnish, perhaps, the only per- 
fect models, we think it more desirable, on the whole, 
to be the spectators, than the possessors of those accom- 
plishments , and would no more wish tobuy them at the 
price ot on ee ee rare pe ions, than 
we would buy exterity of a er or & rope-dancer, 
as the price of our —— tability. Even in the 
days of youth and high-spirits, there is no solid enjoy- 
ment 1n hving altogether with people who care nothing 
about us; and when we to gtow old and un- 
amurable, there can be no zo comfortiess as to be 
surrounded with those who think of nothing but amuse- 
ment.”— Vol. i p. 329. 


One more extract, and we somewhat unwillingly 


: take our leave of Mr. Jeffrey, with the confident hope 
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that some one intimately acquainted with hus hfe, and 

of the valuable papers which, we doubt not, 
ho has left behind him, will, by the publication of a 
memoir, give us an opportunity in due time of re- 
tarning to the subject. 

Madame de Staél had advocated the doctrine of 
optimiam or perfectibility, and eloquently argued that 
the progress of science, literature, and morality would 
banish ignorance, and vice, and misery from the earth. 
Mr. Jeffrey differed from this soothmg view of human 
destinies. In the course of his argument he says :— 


“Take the case, for example, of war, by far the most 
prolific and extensive pest of the human race, whether 
we consider the sufferings it inflicts, or the happiness it 
prevents,—and see whether it ia likely to be arrested by 
the progress of intelligence and civilization. In the 
first place it is manifest, that instead of becoming less 
frequent and destructive in proportion to the rapidity 
of progress, our European wars have in point of 
fact been incomparably more constant and more san- 
guinary since Europe beeame asignally enlightened and 
humanized, and that they have uniformly been most 
obstinate and most popular in its most polished countries 
The brutish Laplanders and bigoted and profligate 
Italians have had long intervals of repose, but France 
and England are now pretty regularly at war, for about 
fourscore years out of every century ” 18 Was written 
in 1812.) “In the second place, the lovers and conductors 
of war are by no means the most ferocious and atupid of 
their species, but, for the most the ver) contrary, 
and their delight mm it, notwithstanding their com- 
persion for human suffering and their complete know- 

edge of its tendency to produce suffering, reems to us 
sufficient almost of itself to discredit the confident 
prediction of those who assure us that when men have 
attained to a certain degree of intelligence, war must 
necessarily cease am all the nations of the earth 
ere can be no better illustration, indeed, than this, of 
the utter futility of all those means of perfectibilty 
which are founded on a radical ignorance of what 1t mw 
that constitutes the real enjoyment of human nature, and 
upon the play of how many principles and oppostte st:mude 
that happiness depends, which it is absurdly imagined 
would be found in the mere negation of suffering, or in 
a state of Quakerish placidity, dulness and uniformity 
Men delight in war, in spite of the pains and miseties 
which they know it entails upon themselves and their 
fellows, because it exercises aj) the talents, and cals out 
all the energies, of their nature,—because it holds them 
out conspicuously as objects of public sentiment and 
general sympathy,— because it gratifies their pnde of 
art, and gives them a lofty sentiment of their own 
power, worth, and courage,—but, principally, because 1t 
sete the game of existence upon a higher stake, and dispels 
, aby ite powerful interest those feelings of ennut which 
steal upon every condition from which hazard and anxiety 
are excluded, and drive us into danger and suffering as 
a relief. While human nature continues to be diatin- 
guished by these attributes, we do not see any chance of 
war being superseded by the increase of wisdom or 
morality. We should be ary well advanced in the 
career of perfectibility if all the inhabitants of Euro 
were as intelligent, and upright, and considerate, as 
John Moore, or Lord Nelson, or Lord Col ‘ood, or 
Lord Wellington ; but we should not have the less of 
war. We take it with all 1ts attendant miseries. The 
more wealth, and intelligence, and liberty, there in in 
a country, indeed, the greater love we fear there will 
be for war; for a gent! is ly @ more pug- 
nacious animal) than a plebeian, and a free man than a 
slave. The case is the same with the minor cantentions 
that agitate civil life, and shed abroad the bitter waters 
of tical animosity, and grow up into the rancours 


and atrocities of faction and cabal. The leading actors 
in those scenes are not the lowest or most debased 
characters in the country; bat, almost without excep. 
tion, of the very opposite i It would be too 
romantic to suppose that the whole population of any 
country should ever be raised to the level of our Fox, 
and Pitt, Burke, Windham, or Grattan; and yet if that 
miraculous improvement were to take place, we know 
that they would be at least as far from ing as they 
are at present, and may fairly conclude that they would 
contend with far greater warmth and animosity.”°— 
Vol. i. p, 93.2 


We suppose the Peace Society will hardly admit 
the validity of this line of argument,—nor, indeed, do 
wo; although we cannot altogether agroe with the 
benevolent gentlemen of that somety, who seem to 
think that we should best promote peace by disabling 
ourselves from defence, forgetting, apparently, that 
we are surrounded by nations who, on that subject, 
are little better than barbarous. The promoters of 
peace arc on the mght track, however, and we wish 
them all success in spreading their principles. And 
not to them alone, wo wish success to the numerous 
societies in operation for the benefit of our fellow- 
creatures Let the universities be improved; let 
schools be multiplied and ragged children be compelled 
to come in and be taught Let the poor needle- 
women be sent where they will have room to exist; 
let the dwellmgs of the workmg-men be improved, 
and all means fgr improving their health and physical 
and moral state bo encouraged. Let missionary efforts 
be increased, and, above all, let the Bible be scattered 
abroad with even a prodigal hand. All the seed will 
not return to us void, all will not fall on rocky 
ground Some of it will bring forth seven, or even 
a hundred-fold 

The promoters of such things are good men and 
true, ‘They arc the salt of the earth; the benefactors 
of the human race They may hope for that which 
Francis Jeffrey seems to have depaired of ; but 1t will 
not come by the means Madame de Stael supposed. 
They may be, unconsciously perhaps, obeying the 
voice of Elim who said, “ Make ye straight the way of 
the Lord'” and when the fields are ripe we may rely 
upon it, “the Lord of the harvest will send reapers 
to the harvest.” 

We look upon it as one of the great felicities of 
Lord Jeffrey’s life that he was permitted to spend the 
evening of his days in the digmfled position of a 
judge. No situation we can imagine more enviable 
for a serious-minded and intelligent old man, than a 
seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 
Without being oppressive to one who well knows the 
law, the duties are enough to prevent the mud from 
sinking into lethargy, and from their nature are cal- 
culated to lead him to reflect on his past life, and to 
prepare for a higher than a human judgment. Lord 
Jeffrey was able to perform his official duties in his 
usual manner until four days before his death. It was 
of old said, that we could call no man happy before his 


1) Renew of De Stadl, ‘‘ De la Latterature idétée dans 
Pippa are we iuuees toda’ — 
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death; we can now pronounce that judgment on 
Francis Jeffrey, and say with pleasure, that his death, 
as well as his life, has been happy. 


OUR COUSINS IN THE COUNTRY. 
A SKETCH. 
BY J &. W. 


* Go and see our cousins 1m the country, Mary! why, 
what put that into your head*” asked John Wood of 
his sister, as they were sitting together one evening, 
talking over plans for a short summer holiday. 

“Why, I don’t know what first put the idea into 
my head, John, but I found it there just now.” 

** But who knows whether they would be glad to see 
us? J dare say they care nothing about us. They 
never saw us ” 

* Nay, but, John, you remember what father always 
used to say,—‘ Blood 1s thicker than water.’—He 
always thought of going ‘back to the old place,’ as 
he called it, 1f he ‘ hved and did well.” 

The brother and sister were silent for a time; for 
they thought of that dear father and mother who no 
longer lived; and who while they lived had not done 
well, the worldly meaning of the phrase No ;—old 
Mr, and Mrs. Wood, excellent, honest people as they 
were, had not prospered in the world They had fallen 
a httle behind the time When they marricd, they 
opencd a respectable haberdasher’s shop im the 
Borough, which they conducted in a quiet respectable 
way, as shops used to be conducted thirty years ago. 
They managed 1t themselves, and they brought up 
thew two children, John and Mary, to take a part in the 
business. They had no new-fangled notions, as they 
called all innovations, good and bad , they were steady, 
unambitious, plodding people, who spent httle money, 
and made little, also. Their children were much hke 

themselves ; and, though born and bred in London, 
had not only a shrewd North-country look, but a shght 
North-country accent in pronouncing some words. 
These peculiarities they gained from their parents, 
together with other things more valuable—viz. sin- 
cere piety, strong affection for each other, habits 
of industry, and a sturdy spirit of mmdependence. 
They had both been to the best day-schools in the 
neighbourhood; and though Mary could not play on 
the piano, she could write a sensible letter, and 
understand some of the best English classics ;—though 
John could not dance, or make Latin verses, which 
his father did not think necessary for a haberdasher, 
he was no msan geometrician, and was extremely 
fond of philosophy and history. With these accom- 
plishments, good health, good temper, and good prin- 
ciples, they were not badly armed for the Battle of 
Iafe; into the midst of which they were saddenly 
thrown, when their father, after several profitless 
years of trade, sold his business to pay his creditors, 
and after obtaining good situations for his son and 
daughter, turned shopman himself, in the very esta- 
blishment where he had been master for twenty-five 
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years. This reverse in their circumstances wrought 
a gradual, but rapid change in the honest, simple, 
old couple. They did not complain; but, within five 
years, they both died. John and Mary were then left 
alone in the world; and they clung the closer together 
on that account. They had risen by degrees to be 
the head man and the head woman in the large and 
fashionable West-end shop where their father had 
first placed them. They received very good salaries, 
and were esteemed and respected by their employer, 
who allowed them a fortmght’s holiday every year, 
during the dead seasox, when, as “there is nobody in 
London,” there is very little to do in the way of sell- 
ing ribbons and laces. 

Mr. and Miss Wood were very unpretending people, 
and preferred saving some of their money to spending 
it all; but, they spex¢ judiciously also; and thought 
it a good outlay of money to enyoy their yearly holiday, 
and lay in a stock of health and pleasant recollections. 
They lived plainly, not in the house of their employer, 
but in lodgings at Chelsea. They had two comfortable 
bed-rooms, and a pretty sittimg-room facing the nver ; 
these were furnished with some of the dear old fur- 
niture which had made their old home in the Borough 
so comfortable, and which them parents had been 
able to rescue from the wreck of their little capital. 
The house in which they lodged belonged to a funny 
little old maid, who was very much attached to them, 
and took a great interest 1n all they said and did. 

On the evening of their introduction to the reader, 
John and Mary had received an intimation from Mr. 
Broad, therr employer, that they were at lberty to 
begin their holiday on the followmg Fnday. This 
was Monday, and they had not yet settled where they 
would go. They always made a point of going ito 
the country, to spend thew holiday; though Miss 
Carol, their landlady, thought 1t “ a great shame they 
did not stay and see some of the fiue London sights,” 
of which they were deplorably ignorant: and “ go to 
the theatre, or a concert every evening.” She thought 
*‘ that would be making more of a holiday of it, than 
going into the country, where there was not a living 
creature to be seen—nothing but cows and haystacks.” 
Mass Carol was a staunch Londoner. 

After the pause which we mentioned above, and 
which we have made use of to impart to the reader 
this information concerning them, the brother ands 
sister looked up at each other. 

“ Well, Mary! what are you thinking of now?” 

“I was thmking, John,” replied his sister, while a 
tear ghstened in her eye,—“I was thinking, how 
much mother longed to see her relations, durmg the 
last. year of her hfe. If she were alive sow, John | 
We are able to afford journeys, now. Things always 
come too late.” 

* Nay, Mary, we must not say, or think ¢hat. 
Things may seem to us to come too late ; but God knows 
best; and we may therefore be sure they always come 
at the right time. If we look long enough, and sharp 
enough, we shall see that, very often, if not always. 
Even in this case of poor dear mother’s going’ down 
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into the North, after so long an absence ;—remember 
used to talk of the persons and placcs that 
to her in her girlhood. Why, no persons 
and places could be so perfectly good and beautiful 
as her memory and imagination painted them. What 
a golden land, what a happy valley was Lonsdale, as 
it was in her recollection! How good, and brave, and 
handsome, were all her brothers, and sisters, and 
cousins! Now, Mary, I verily believe that father 
and mother enjoyed the memory of old times, old 
friends, and old places, with a letter from the dear 
North once in a year or two, more than they would 
have enjoyed an actual visit. In reatity all would be 
changed ; they would not have recogmsed their dearest 
friends. In memory, every thing and everybody was 
unchanged, and the brightness of youth dwelt with 
them to the last. It was better for them that they 
did not have their wish ” 

** Well, John, you have a way of making out that 
all evil is good m disguise.” 

* So it 1s, Mary; only we are not clever enough to 
see through the disguise always ” 

“You are mght, dearest, I dare say But still I 
cannot help wishing that father and mother were alive 
again, now; and that we could take them down to 
Hillbeck.” 


“* They are better off where they are, Mary. But 
I think your notion of oxr going down to Hiullbeck, 
and looking up our relations, 1s not a badone We 
are pretty well versed in their names and localities, 
thanks to poor father and mother’s affectionate remini- 
seences. We shall find some of them out, I dare 
say. I dare say, too, they will be glad to see us, 
for all the letters father and mother had from that 
part, especially from uncle Ralph Wood, have been 
hearty and friendly. We want uotlung of them, 
they may be better off than we, but we go among 
them independent, as far as the pocket is concerned , 
and so we shall give them no trouble, if they are not 
disposed to fraternize with their long-lost London 
relations ” 

* Oh! John, I am sure they will be glad to see us 
All the North-country people are kind and hospitable, 
mother used to say, and I am sure father was nght 
when he said, ‘ Blood is thicker than water;’ I feel 

gaat myself. I quite long to see what sort of cousins 
we have got. I wonder what has become of little 
Leonard that was such a pretty baby when mother 
came away from Hillbeck to be marmed. He was 
her eldest brother’s first child, you know; and uncle 
Henry Thornton must have had at least a dozen 
children, since. There must be a great cargo of our 
cousins in Lonsdale—Woods, and Thorntons, and 
Grays!” 

“Yes. They must have spread very much in the 
course of thirty years; for it is just thirty years since 
father and mother left that part. We cannot expect 
to find many of their contemporaries alive; and the 
younger folks may not take much interest in us. So 
you must not let your warm heart be chilled, Mary, 
if they do not receive us with open arms.” 
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“Then, it is setiled that we go down to the 
North ” 

“Yes, dear, I should like it as well as you. The 
country is very beautiful thereabouts. I will find out, 
to-morrow, the way we must go.” 

** The ¢ows nearest to Hillbock is Kirby Lonsdale, 
I know.” 

‘Yes, we have heard that often enough m our 
childish days. Do you remember our playing at 
going to Kirby Lonsdale, when you were so digé, and 
I overset you into a pail of water P” 

They went on laughmg and chatting; and pre- 
sently, Mary invited Miss Carol to supper with them, 
and told her of their holiday scheme. Miss Carol had 
no relations herself, and so thought them valuable 
possessions which should be looked after and never 
lost. But she did not hke the idea of her young friends 
going two hundred miles from London. It seemed 
hke gomg beyond the confines of civilization. It was 
not quite clear to her, that the inhabitants of those 
remote parts did not dye their bodies with woad, 
clothe themselves im skins of beasts, and conduct 
themselves, in all respects, like genuine ancient 
Britons. She did not think it quite safe to go un- 
armed among them. 

The important Friday came at last. It was a 
beautiful day at the end of August I shall not give 
any particulars of the journcy from Euston Square to 
the Burton and Holme Station, on the Lancaster and 
Carlisle lme. I may just state, as an indication of 
character, that Miss Carol accompamed her young 
friends to the large bustling terminus, im order to sco 
them off, and to put into thar hands a basket of pro- 
visions, which she had prepared for their refreshment 
on the way; that she was sorely divided between her 
terror of the engine, and her attachment to the tra- 
vellers She firmly beheved that nothing short of a 
miracle would bring them safely to the end of their 
journey John did what he could to relieve her mind 
by promising to send her a line by that day’s post, 
from some station near the end of their journey. 

And now we must beg our readers to imagine this 
long journey accomplished. They have just been put 
out of the tram, with their small quantity of Juggage, 
at the Burton and Holme Station Mary is sitting on 
her box on the little platform; while John has gone 
to make inquiries about the ways and means of going 
on to Kirby Lonsdale. Mary 1s a little tired with 
sitting all day, and has got a shght headache with 
the incessant noise She looks round, and sees green 
trees and fields on each side of the lime, and some dark 
blue hills m the distance: the noisy train has gone on 
out of sight, and the fresh evening breeze 18 spring- 
ing up after the hot day. The bright sun 1s shining, 
and 1s still high above the horizon,—everything is so 
still and happy-looking that Mary smiles to herself, 
and begins to feel quite recovered. The headache 
has actually gone in a few moments, and she is garing 
eagerly towards those dark blue hills, and wondering 
whether she shall ever be on the top of one of them. 

A quiet, observant young man, who has been pacing 
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up and down the platform, and is waiting for the next | 
up-train, observed Mary, among other things, and ' 
thought there was a pleasant, soft brightness in the 
face of that mtelligent-looking London girl While 
he was observing her, Jobn returned hastily.—‘ Now, 
Mary, I’ve got something to take us on to Kirby. 
Here! there is no porter, give me the box, and you 
take the carpat-bag.” 

As Mary was about to do so, the stranger stepped 
forward and said, “ Allow me to carry that.” 

Mary yielded it willingly, for she was very tired 
The stranger helped John to seat her comfortably on 
the front seat of the car, and explained to John how 
he was to nde on the back-seat, so as not to be thrown 
off. He then called the:r dnver by name, and charged 
him to point out Morecombe Bay when they came in 
sight of it, and to tell the travellers the names of all 
the remarkable points in the dnve. He told Jolin he 
was “very sorry, but he was obliged to run up to 
Lanoaster that evening, or he would have had great 
pleasure in driving them himself, as he was going 
back to Kirby; he had plenty of room in his Watte- 
chapel, which would have been rather more comfort- 
able than the car for the lady.” Just then the up-tram 
was heard approaching, and he ran off, wishing them 
a pleasant drive to Kirby. 

John liked the look and manners of that young 
fellow, and thought that, if all the people in the north 
wero as kindly and honest-looking, they should not 
repent their adventure John thought this, and said 
it too. Mary thought it, but did not say it 

Descriptions of scenery are geucrally anything but 
descriptive, therefore I shall not attempt to give an 
account of the eght miles dnve between the Burton 
Station and Kirby Lonsdale I can only say that it is 
very beautiful The three points of greatest interest 
to strangers are the blue distant hulls before alluded 
to,—-the outworks of the lake-distrct ; Morecombe 
Bay, which is two or three miles off, and the view of 
Lonsdale or the valley of the Lune, which is one of 
the richest and most lovely valleys in England, the 
town of Kirby-1u-Lonsdale, or Kirby Lonsdale, 1s 
picturesquely situated in one of the finest parts of the 
valley. 

They were driven to the Royal Hotel, the best inn 
in the town Here they alighted, and ordered tea 
directly. John would have ordered beds also, think- 
ing Mary would be too tired to go farther that night; 
but she forbade him to do so, saymg, “No, no, I ar 
a better traveller than that. I shall be quite strong 
again after some tea, and then let us have the car 
again, and go on to Hillbeck this evenmg. I dare say 
we can get some sort of accommodation for the mght 
here. I long to see that beautiful Fell that mother 
loved so. I wish we oould sleep in her native place 
to-mght. ‘Let us go, if we can, John.” 

John was quite ready to go on, that night, to the 
world’s end, if she pleased. He was not at all tired, 
and was just getting into the spirit of the journey; 
only he was tremendously hungry, and begged leave 
to add a beefateak to the tea-table. Mary langhed at 
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his passion for beefsteak, and she laughed still more 
when he declared solemnly after eating it, that there 
never had been such a capital steak eaten in England 
before, and that this country hotel ought to be im- 
mortalized for it. 

On inguiry, it appeared that Hillbeck was only five 
niles from Kirby, so that it was “a terdle 
hilly road,” they would get there before it was dark; 
and that, though there was no inn at Hillbeck, and, 
indeed, scatcely a village, yet that there was a small, 
comfortable inn, half a mile farther on, among the 
fells, where they would meet with every attention. 
These main points ascertained, John requested the 
landlord to let him have a driver who knew something 
about Hillbeck and the people who lived there. 

“Why, sir,” replied the landlord, “ you can have 
Roger Garner; he was born and bred at Hillbeok. 
Tiere, Roger, man, get ready to dnve a car to Hill- 
beck! If you want to know about the Hillbeck 
folk, sir, Roger’s your man; there’s not a man or 
woman born mm Hillbeck for the last fifty years but he 
knows all about them He’s a good hand at a talk, 
is Roger.” : 

John laughed, and said Roger was just the man he 
wanted. In ten minutes more, John and Mary, with 
their luggage, wee once more on a car, and, driven by 
Roger Garner, departed out of Kirby, going slowly 
across the beautiful bridge over the Lune, so as to get a 
goad view of the mver both above and below. The 
brother and sister recogmsed the lovely scene which 
had been so often described to them by their parents. 

“ That, at least, 1s not changed, Mary !” exclaimed 
her brother “It’s yust as they described 1t.” 

Roger Garner, who had eyed them attentively 
before, looked round at this, and said, respectfully,— 
“Yes, sir; there has been httle change here ever 
since I can remember, and I have been here sixty 
years, man and boy. Do you come from this part, 
sirP I think I know something of your face, and of 
this young lady’s, too. I must be mistaken, for I’m 
thmkmg of things too long ago for you to belong to 
them,” he added, half musing. 

“Will it help you to remember if I say our name 
is Wood ?” 

“That will do, sir,” replied Roger, with an intelli- 
gent smile; “I was on the nght track You are a 
Wood, sure enough; and this young lady 1s another, ° 
or my name 1s not Garner. Shes the very model of 
John Wood, who went up to London two-and-thirty 
years ago, and never come back mnce. I heard tell 
he died there away ” 

“ He did,” replied John, “he died in London three 
years ago. We are his cluldren.” 

“Are you, mdeed?” And the old man pulled up 
his horse for a moment, and scanned both their faces 
with interest. “J should have known der for a Wood, 
anywhere; yos are more of a Thornton. Ab! your 
poor mother’s dead, I know; she was the finest lass 
in all Hillbeck, was Jane Thornton!” and the old man 
paused a moment, and then, giving the reins a jerk, 
drove on in silence. 
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“Is my mother’s brother, Henry, alive?” asked 
Mary, softly, for she saw that the old man’s feelings 
wore busied with bygone years. 

** Ay, Harry Thornton’s alive, and like to live many 
a good year. Are ye gomg to the Hall? He'll be 
right glad to see ye. He used often to talk of his 
sister Jane; she was his favourite. No wonder! she 
was every one's favounte ;” and the old man sighed a 
little, and then coughed down the sigh. 

“Do you think my uncle will be glad to see us if 
we go without warning or invitation?” asked John 
Wood, much pleased with his new acquaintance, and 
inclined to be guided by his opinion. 

“ Why, what warning or invitation should he want 
to have or to give? Arn’t ye his own sister’s children? 
—It’s not the way in our country to stand upon cere- 
mony with our relations and frends. That may be 
the fashion up in London, but it don’t suit us here. 
The poorest cottager in Hiullbeck (and that’s my cousin 
Tom) would be glad to have the children of a W ood 
or a Thornton under his roof, and to give them the 
best he had, as long as they hked to stay, let alone 
the richest farmer in Hillbeck, and that’s your uncle 
Henry Thornton, at the Hall. So, if you thought of 
going on to the Lowther Arms, to sleep, you had 
better put that thought out of your head, unless you 
wish to offend all your relations ; and Hllbeck’s full 
of them You just let me drive you up to the Hall, 
and if you show your faces to your uncle, J don't 
thik you need tell your names, or wait for a formal 
invitation.” 

“Shall we go at once to uncle Henry's house, 
Mary, think you?” —Mary, in whom there was a spirit 
of adventure, which had been roused by the novelties 
of this day, nodded her head eagerly, and said, “ Oh, 
yes! John, let us go, yust as we are Should we not 
like them to do the same by us, if they came, straugers 
to London, as we come herc® You know we can but 
come away again, 1f they do not seem disposed to re- 
ceive us heartily After all, why should not their 
hearts warm to us, as mine, and, I’m sure, yours, does 
to them ?—Blood 1s thicker than water ! ”’ 

“Well said, Missy There’s a touch of your 
father, there!” observed Roger 

That pomt being settled, the two Londoners had 
their minds free to admire the wild beauties of thie 
country through which they were going The bold 
heath-clad hills, or /eiés, as they are called in West- 
moreland, rose in vast undulating lines all round 
them. In the midst was a broad cultivated valley, 
through which their road lay for some time. At last, 
to the great delight of Mary, whose joy was to be on 
the top of anything hke a hill, they turned out of the 
road through the great valley of the Lune, and began 
to ascend a steep road, over one of the Fells. 
Roger Garner and her brother got down, in order to 
lighten the load for the horse; they walked on to- 
gether in amicable communion, and Mary sat by 
herself in the car, very much too happy ® care to 
talk. Here she was, at last, in the midst of the wild 
mountain region which her mother and father had so 


often described to her. Higher and higher they went, 
and still more and more of lulls and mountams eould 
she see; range behind range, they lay,eame green 
and bright in the light of the setting sun,—others 
inky black in shadow,—others dim and cloud-oovered, 
all melting, by imperceptuble lines, one into the other. 
There were no corn-fields, no meadows and 

here. All was moorland, wide, treeless, unenclosed. 
—No houses to be seen; a few cows and ponics now 
and then were seen, up and down on the sides of the 
great Fell over which they were gowmg. The sunset 
from thus elevated paint was very fine; but the wind 
blew cold, and Mary wrapped her shawl elosely round 
her, and thought of the tales which her parests had 
told her, of the danger of crossing the Fella in winter, 
when the snow lies on them for weeks together, many 
fect in thickness. Horo and there, on cach side along 
the edge of the road, she observed tall wooden poles, 
punted black at the top , these, she know, were placed 
there to mark the depth of the snow in winter, and to 
indicate where the road lay. Sho was pleased to find 
how well she remembered what her mother had so 
often desenibed to her in her childhood. As thoy 
went on, and John and Roger Garner had again mount- 
ed to their seats, the road began to descend into a 
quiet, secluded vale, on the opposite aide of which, rose 
astcep dark mountainous mass. It attracted attention 
instantaneously 

“What's that mountan?” asked John Wood. 
* Yon’s Hillbeck Fell It’s the highest ground here- 
abouts, and famous enough among the grouse shooters. 
And there’s the place we are going to,——Iiullbeck vil- 
lage. There’s light enough for you to see it pretty 
well There's the Bech, (or stream,) running down 
from the Fell, and flowing through the village. There 
ain’t a clearer, prettier stream 1n summer than Hill 
Beck, nor a noisier, angricr stream in winter. Do 
you see the chapel yonder, among the clump of dark 
trees, beyond the cottages t—Now, lovk out there, 
a little way up the first rise of the Fell—Do you see 
a large, grey stone building?” 

“« What, the one with curious tall chimneys, half 
covered with ivy? Yes, I sce it very plainly,” aaid 
Mary, getting more and more interested in what she 
saw. ‘ What a dear old place! What is it called?” 

* It is called Hibeck Hall,” repled Roger Garner. 
—yYour uncle Henry Thornton lives there; and we 
are going to drive there directly, without going round 
by the village ” 

* Are all the farm-houses about here called Halle?” 
inquired John. 

* Many of them are —for this reason,—they were 
many years ago the dwellings of the gentry of the 
country , (for we have no xob/es just here,) since they 
have lost their grand inhabitants, they have kept their 
grand names, because nubody ever thinks of altoring 
them, I suppose.” 

** And what 1s the name of the old family to whom 
Hillbeck Hall formerly belonged?” asked John, un- 
conscious that he was touching upon a tender point. 

Roger turned round to him, with a strange excite. 
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ment in his fine intelligent features—‘ Young man, 
you see all this valley, and these fine opposing Fells. 
~All this once belonged to an ancient family, among 
the respectable gentry of this country, and yon Hall, 
where your uncle, the steady industnous farmer, now 
lives, in great comfort, was thei ancestral home. The 
one that family was Garner, and Jam the last 
33 


The two young people, whose hearts were not chilled 
by contact with the World, stretched out their hands 
to the old man, and uttered hurried words of sym 
pathy, and apology, for having excited his feelings 
by their questions. 

‘No, no. Never mind! It is all right. How 
shonld you know what interest I had in Hillbeck P— 
Besides, it is the law of God’s providence, m govern- 
ing the world;—~a continual, circling change. The 
high smk gradually, and become low, and the low mse 
gradually, and become high. ‘The Garners have had 
their day; it’s the Thorntons’ turn now. I don’t 
grudge it them ; for, you must know, 1¢ was not J who 
lost this property, but my father and grandfather be- 
tween them, before I was born. I have learned to be 
alittle of a philosopher, you see; though I do feel, 
sometimes, regretful, when I drive down into this 
place. To my mind, it’s the sweetest place in the whole 
world.” 

Mary and John praised Hillbeck heartily, much to 
the old man’s satisfaction ; and they treated him with 
even more respect than before, for they had been 
taught that it is a noble and kind thing to show re- 
spect to those that have fallen in the world, by no 
misconduct of their own. They had half forgotten 
their curiosity abont their own relations, m their in- 
terest for Roger Garner. 

Suddenly the car stopped—there was a gate to be 
opened, and John jumped down eagerly and opened it, 
to save their driver trouble. 

‘“‘ Now you are in the grounds of the Hall,” said 
the latter. 

They looked around, and saw a fine plantation on 
one side, and a pretty enclosed meadow on the other, 
and the old grey house, with 1ts barns and out-houses, 
was before them. Twilight was fast covering the 
scene, and enlarging the appearance of objects Mary 
thought Hillbeck Hall was a grand looking place, and 
she began to fear that her cousims might be inclmed 
to look down with contempt upon herself and John. 
Every thing was still , as they approached the house, a 
hght appeared in one of the upper windows, and a 
young girl fitted across it. ‘‘ That’s acousin,” thought 
Mary. 

There was a large gravelled court in front of the 
principal door, at which Roger drew up. It was 
Opened immediately; for the sound of wheels had 
been heard within. Instead of a neat honusemaid, 
with pk ribbons, or a rough serving-man, there ap- 
peared within the wide stone door way a crowd of 
Pasi young faces and tall healthy forms male and 

emale. 

“Roger Garner !"Roger Garner ! ” cried the younger 
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ones rushing out, and surrounding the car. * Who 
have you brought ”’—and then seeittg that the two 
other persons were they became silent ; 
some ran back into the house, and the rest looked ap, 
with curious wondering eyes, at the new comers. 

“‘Where’s your father, master ?” asked 
Garner, of a tall, broad-shouldered youth of eighteen, 
who now came forward from the door-way, with a 
very pretty girl of a similar build and age. ‘ How 
do you do, Miss Dora?” 

“* Here I am, Garner,” said a clear, strong voice, 
from the intenor of the mansion. ‘ Do’st want me, 
man ?-—Out of the way, young ones!” And in another 
moment, Mr. Henry Thornton, of Hillbeck, the father 
of the numerous young folks clustered at the door, 
came out and stood beside the car. He was a fine 
specimen of a North-country farmer,—tall, strongly 
made, with a wide chest and an upnght carriage. 
His head was admirably set on his shoulders ; hus har 
was grizzled, his eyes, bight and keen, his mouth 
large, but well cut. The union of frankness and m- 
tellugence, of good temper and firmness, in the face 
and the bearing of the man, was extremely prepossess- 
ing, and John Wood jumped, at once, from his seat, 
and stood before him 

“ Who have ye brought us, this tame, Roger ?—It’s 
nobody from Kirby, I’m thinking. I don’t quite re- 
collect ye, yust now, youngster,” he said, glancmg at 
John, ‘‘ but you’re welcome any how, whoever ye be.” 
He glanced again.at the young man’s face, and this 
time their eyes met. The honest farmer started, and 
his sun-burnt face lost some of its usual colour. 
** Who are ye? ”—he cried, laying his hand on John’s 
shoulder, and scanning his features attentively for, at 
least, a mmute. Then he said, m a low, hoarse voice, 
full of emotion, — Zé 2s Jaxe’s chtld !” and he could 
say no more, but wrung his nephew’s hand with one 
of his own, while with the other he dashed away some 
sudden tears from his eyes. 

“I knew you'd want no introduction,” said the 
kind Roger Garner, whose own eyes ghstened with 
something more than their ordinary brightness. “That 
face speaks for itself, to any one who ever knew Jane 
Thornton. And here’s another that’s got John Wood 
written on it, plain enough for my old eyes to see,” 
and he helped Mary down, and placed her before her 
uncle. He folded ber in his arms, and invoked a 
blessing on them both. He looked from one to the 
other, with ill-concealed emotion, uttering half fimshed 
sentences of joy and regret; still keepmg one arm 
round Mary, while his other hand clasped that of his 
nephew. It was as pretty a twilight scene as eye 
ever beheld. The three principal figures leas ca 
ed by the rest of the family, in various groups. : 
Thornton, a woman whom it did the temper good to 
look on, stood behind her husband, with her eldest 
daughter, Jane, and her son Harry. They feared to 
intrude on the meeting, but looked on with sympathetio 

es ‘Mae younger members, including even the 

| great twins, Ralph and Dora, before introduced, were 
| Bot quite so scrupulous; but crowded round their 
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new relations with eager and de- 
As there were four boys 
was always accompanied 


“ Confound the dogs!” cried Garner, and began to 
lay about him with his whip. 

“ Nay! nay! Confound the children, say I,” cried 
Mr. Thornton. ‘“ Get away with you into the house, 
aome of you; and don’t keep your cousins standing 
here in the cold. Is that the way ye welcome them? 
There! there! Plenty of time for mtroducing your- 
selves, when you've introduced them tothe fre Be- 
sides, there’s Mr. Garner; take care of him.— You'll 
stay with us to-night, Garner P—No, I'll be shot if 
you shall go back to Kirby to-night, after bringing us 
sech a load as this'—Here! Take the chaise off to the 
stables, some of you boys, and tell the men to make the 
horse right comfortable for the mght —No!no! Gar- 
ner, stay you here —You must let me have my way, 
and be treated like a gentleman, whenever you come 
to this house; whatever treatment you may meet with 
elsewhere Besides, you can’t refuse to come in, 
and have along chat with poor Jane’s children.” 

There seemed to be something unanswerable in this 
last argument ; and Roger Garner suffered the boys 
to take away the chaise, and Miss Dora to lead him 
into the house, without another word of objection. In 
the meantime, Mrs. Thornton and her elder children 
came forward, and greeted John and Mary in the most 
affectionate way. And whether it were the fatigue, 
the novelty, the excitement, or the exuberant kindness 
with which they were received by their unknown re- 
latives, I cannot pretend to say, but the fact is, as 
soon as they were seated in the comfortable family 
room, before a large log-fire, Miss Mary’s composure 
broke down, and she burst mto tears, with her arms 
round her cousin Jane’s neck. This was, of course, a 
signal for more tears, and Jane, Dora, and their new- 
found cousin retired precipitately, under pretence of 
“* taking off cousin’s things.” But Mary was not a 
girl to allow her feelings to get the better of her for 
very long; and in the course of a quarter of an hour, 
the three gurls went down stairs again, all smiles and 
animation. The scene that followed was amusing 
enough It had been already settled, that John and 
Mary were not to be teased with any questions thai 
night; but that they were to be allowed to ask all the 
questions they liked, and to have every member of the 
family formally introduced to them. Uncle Thorn 
ton yerformed the ceremony of introduction, and he 
indulged himself in pointed personal remarks, upon 
each individual he introduced, “for the enlightenment 
of their stranger relatives,” as he said. His, intro- 
dactions were in this fashion—‘“ Now, Mary, my dear, 
this young man is my second son, his name is Harry, 
Young Harry, as he is called, to distingfish him 
from the old fellow of that name. He is erx feet one. 
His legs are long enough, and so is his head. He 
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sight be worse; and he is not a bit better 
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company your opinion of it.-—That young woman is 
my daughter Jane, named after your mother. She’s 
a good girl enough in her way, bat she often forgets 
to fill my tobacco-box. She sticks to her mother 
thick and thin. I can gever get her to back 
me; 80 I hope you'll bear that in mind, and support 
me occasionally. For her looks, you see them. Let 
me see, Janc! Which are you, the beauty or the 
plain girl of the family? I know you are eather one 
or the other, but I can’t for the life of me remember 
which ; because, do you see, aff my girls are pretty in 
my eyes. What do you think, nephew? You are 
fresh in these parts, and likely to be unbiassed ! ” 

Jane laughed and blushed. John laughed, bat said 
that he “could not give his opinion on so momentous 
a matter without an examination of all his cousins by 
daylight.” 

“Very good! You are a prudent young man, I 
see Nov, then, we come to our first twins, Ralph 
and Dora. Don’t hide yourself, Ralph , merit should 
be apparent, at all times There, Miss Mary, what 
would the folks in London say to that specimen of 
humanity at eighteen? How many yards are you 
across the shoulders sow, Ralph? Which is the 
broadest in the hack, you or Dora?” Here Mr. 
Thornton is violently asseulted with kisses by his 
daughter, Dora, and entseated not to make any re- 
marks upon her. “ Very wall; I will leave your 
cousins to make ther own remarks upon the gentle- 
ness of your nature and the extreme delicacy and 
slightness of your figure.” For this he received a pat 
on the cheek from the rosy Dora. “‘Next in order comes 
Roger, named after his godfather, Mr. Garner. Hold 
up your head, Roger, and show the beard that is 
already coming on your chin, though you are little 
more than seventeen, and you do all you can in the 
way of shaving to keep it under. He's a likely 
lad, now, at all the dancing parties of the neighbour- 
hood, only he moves about hke a young bull, and is 
never seen out of a shooting-jacket, except at church. 
He plays the bassoon a little, and practises occasion- 
ally under the windows of his cousin, Alice Gray, by 
way of serenade. Oh! don’t be modest, Roger,—you 
are a ‘youth of talents rare.” Nextin order come the 
second twins, Oswald and Margaret. Come here, my 
dears ;—-you were fifteen last birthday, were you not? 
Yes. Ah! Meg, my darling, you look pale. Was she 
had her wine this evening, mother? Ah, well! we 
must be particular about this, you know ; but cousins 
don’t come from London every evening. That’s 
right, Oswald, get her the wine, and come and sit on 
my knee, Meg.” 

“‘Meg’s father’s favourite,” whispered Roger to his 
new-found cousin, John. 

‘She looks more delicate than the rest of you.” 
observed John. . 

“Yes; and she’s the eleverest and the kindest of 
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all the girls; and she’s the only one that can sing, 
except Leonard.” 

** Mary, my dear,” continued Mr. Thornton, address- 
ing his niece, “I have no jokes to crack upon Meg; 
she’s not quite so strong as the others She is not 
good for much, you see,” and he lifted up her soft 
fair curls in his huge hand and kissed her cheek affec- 
tionately. ‘But here comes her twin-—he can bear 
jokes for them both. Look with what a boyish (I 
was very near saying dearish) grace he 1s bringing her 
that glass of wine. Bravo, Oswald! not spilt a drop! 
Oh! don’t fight mc!’ he added, laughing, as Oswald, 
a merry blue-eyed boy, shook lus fist playfully at his 
father. ‘This young gentleman’s favourite omuse- 
ment 1s rat-hunting; and I verily believe he would 
leave that delightful sport at any time to lead Meg’s 
pony. Oswald and Meg are very fond of each other, 
and that’s the best thing I can say for them Who 
comes next? Oh! you, Master Charley. Conse here, 
and bring Kate with you These are your two 
youngest cousms Charley 1s twelve and Kate is ten 
They are both very solemn, grave children, as you may 
see by the expression of their eyes” Ile is here 
interrupted by uproarious laughter from the two, who 
begin to pull him about without ceremony, a little 
to the discomfiture of Margaret, who 1s still seated on 
one substantial knee Mr Thornton goes on — My 
dear niece, one of these two children can read very 
well and the other very badly ; both of them can climb 
trees and mde without saddle or bridle, neither of 
them can sew ” . 

Oh! father, father!” cries the mdignant Kate, 
“TJ sewed a whole seam of one of Roger’s new shirts 
to-day !” 

Did you, indeed, my pet P Well, mother, I suppose 
I may reward such ment as this! I am sure it must 
have been a hard task, Kate.” And putting his hand 
m his pocket, Mr Thornton drew out a shilling and 
gave it to Kate 

Kate looked delhghtedly at her new cousin, Mary ; 
a moment afterwards she whispered something in her 
father’s ear, which made him look very delighted too 
‘Read a whole chapter without spellmg a word '” he 
exclaimed. “Nay, then Charley deserves a shilling too.” 

“More than a shilling, father,” said the gentle and 
just Margaret. ‘“‘It is much harder to Charley to 
read a whole chapter in the History of England than 
it is to Kate to sewa seam of a shirt. Is it not, 
Kate P” 

“Twenty million times, Meg, darling,” replied the 
lively little Kate ‘I don’t deserve more than six- 
pence; but I'll keep the shillmg to make up for the 
tames when father forgets the rewards of ment” ° 

Every one laughed at this sally of the youngest 
chid. But Mary was much more pleased when she 
heard the httle thmg urging her father in a whisper to 
give Charley half-a-crown, because “he really wanted 
money very much to buy the things to make a new 
rabbit-hutch.” The half-crown was accordingly given, 
and Charley and Kate went off to the ogher end of the 
room in high glee. 
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“How late Leonard is, Henry!” observed Mis. 
Thornton, when all the younger children had dis- 
appeared for a time 

“What, is there another little boy?” asked Mary 
smiling, for the family seemed sufficiently numerous 
already. Then, recollecting herself, she sad, “Oh! I 
remember; Zeonurd 1s the name of our eldest cousin. 
Mother used to tell us what a sweet baby he was 
She used to think lum perfection.” 

“His mother thinks him perfection xow; don’t you 
Eliza, my dear” 

“TI have no fault to find with him, certainly,” said 
the happy, proud mother. ; 

“And you are not the only one who thinks there 
are few young men in the world lke Leonard Thorn- 
ton;” said Roger Garner “You've had your 
way in introducing the other young folks, Thornton , 
now let his mother and me tell his London cousins 
what Leonard is hke. He is a good son, an af- 
fectionate brother, a kind master. He 1s clever and 
well informed without any presumption or pretension 
He has not a single vicious inclmation. His tastes 
are all refined, and somewhat above those of young 
men of his rank. He 1s very fond of reading; and 1s 
the best musician in these parts. He plays the organ 
very nicely, and is the orgamst at the chapel This 
docs not prevent Ins being a good farmer.” 

‘No, indecd,! he 1s a capital farmer! a better one 
than I am!” chimed m the father 

“Is my cousin Leonard married or single®” in- 
quired John Wood. “ Does he hve here?” 

“Yes, he lives here; and seems not disposed to 
marry any one that I know of Ile went out upon 
business this afternoon. He will be back in time for 
supper, I expect.”’ 

“Is Leonard, hke you, uncle?” asked Mary, 

because if he is, I think I have seen him ” 

‘Well, they do say he favours me, my dear; but 
you’ve never seen him. He never was m London m 
his hfe” 

Mary smiled mystenously, and said, she fancied she 
had seen him. 

‘Well, that pomt will soon be settled,” said Mrs. 
Thornton, “for I hear his wheels Now, don’t any of 
you move Let me go and meet him, and bring him im, 
and introduce him to his cousins.” 

She went out, and the others sat still accordingly. 
In a few minutes the door opened agam, and the 
handsome matron led in her son Leonard. It needed 
not to remove the wrapping coat for Mary, to be quite 
certain that her supposition was right—that she had 
seen her cousin before. He recognised them, too, and 
stepped forward with a smile to greet them. 

“Why, where did you see your cousins before, 
Leonard ?” asked his father. 

‘Atéhe Burton Station, father. My heart warmed 
to them at first sight; we did not wait long to make 
acquaintypce. There is a preat deal in relationship, 
after all;” and he looked with affectionate interest at 
his new-found cousins. 

This was Friday evening, as our readers may 
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THE FOREST GLADE. 


, Tha next dey John and Mery were 20 
onenpied with all the novelties around them, with the 
as well as with the numerous cousins of the house 


of others. Indeed, she felt no inclination to write 
letters on that first Sunday at Hillbeck. The two 
services at the village chapel, a long walk over the 
Fell with a large party of couans, and a family 
gathenng for the performance of some sacred music 
in the evening, oecapied her entirely. But on the 
Monday she found time to write the following short 
note to her good friend in Chelsea :-— 


My pram Miss Caror,—Strange as it may appear 
to you, we arrived safely at our journey’s end on 
Friday night, and slept under the roof of our uncle, 
Mr Henry Thornton, of Hillbeck. Now, I am not 
going to give you any account of him, or his wife and 
dozen children, or of anything else I have seen in this 
beautiful, wonderful, happy valley. My reason for 
this silenceis, that I and John are most saxious to 
induce you to accept the imvitation which my dear, 
yes, already dear aunt, 1s writing to you, at this 
moment. We want you very much to come down 
here, and she will not be happy until you, who have 
been so kind to us, are among her famly circle. You 
must, indeed, you must be a strong-minded woman, 
and overcome your fears of the ralway. You are to 
come down by the tzain that leaves town at the hour 
we left, on the earliest day possible after receiving 
our letters. John is writing, too. Lock up the 
house, and give the key to Mrs, Smith next door. 
We will all return together in a fortmght, you know. 
Remember, you never refused me anything in your life, 
and so I confidently expect you will come soon to 
your affectionate young friend, 

Many Woop. 


Miss Carol was thrown into a high state of excite- 
ment on receiving this, and the accompaning letters. 
She was all curiosity about these cousins, and aunts, 
and unoles; and, really, Mrs. Thornton’s invitation 
was too pressing to be hghtly refused. But then, 
again, that horrid railway! She always had said she 
never would travel onone. Like Benedict, who, when 
he said he would die a bachelor, did not think he 
should live to be marred, Miss Carol, when she vowed 
an avoidance of all railrosds, did not think she should 
live to travel by one. However, her affection for her 
young lodgers was stronger than her nervousness and 
her prejudice put together, and she went down that 
very week to Westmoreland, and great wae aer joy at 
finding John and Mary waiting for her at the Burton 
Statien. Consin Leonard was there too; and as soon 
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as she knew who he was, she surveyed him with a 
sharp eye, aud began to have her fous, and 


Why, it was clear enough she was going to be turned 
into a country cousin herself" 

Perhaps, the reader might like to know; and then, 
gain, perhaps he guesses, or does not care to hnow ; 
and so, perhaps, 1 had better leave off. 


THE FOREST GLADE. 


Ir would be difficult to surpess the beaaty of the 
scene depicted in the engraving to which tlus title is 
attached. It 1s s0 truly English in its sylvan love- 
ness, so calm, so bright, and yet so faithful to 
nature, that we are constrained to admire, when we 
only intended to be critical. How vividly does it recall 
to those who, like ourselves, have becn “long mn 
populous city pent,” the memory of some half-for- 
gotten, but delightful ramble in the long days of 
summer, when, after a fatigumg exposure to the fervid 
heat of a July sun and a cloudless, breeseless sky, we 
have welcomed with ardour the cool shade of a lofty 
avenue of trees, whose topmost boughs, over-arching 
and interlacing each other, shut out the scorching 
rays, while they gently sway with the slightest current, 
fanning our sun-burnt cheeks and imparting new 
vigour to the languid frame. How grateful, then, to 
the tired feet is the short, smooth, dark green grass, 
and how favourably it contrasts with the parched 
meadow or the dusty highway! We feel irresistibly 
tempted to throw ourselves at length upon the verdant 
sward, to take our full measurement of mother- 
earth, and to affirm, with fresh-caught enthusiasm, 
that green is the of all colours and grass 
the best of all carpete. We must not, however, 

to ourselves a monopoly of the pleasares of 
our leafy resting-place. The birds have a life-interest 
in the branches, from which they may not be ejected, 


of harmony, and thus 
increase our pleasures, while they seek only their own 
njoyment. 

But we are not limited to the forest, in our pre- 
sent ideal picture. We have another element to 
admire and enjoy; a glassy lake with boat and sail, 
tempting us to glide o’cr its smooth bosom, and to 
taste the dehghts of locomotion in its moet tranquil 
form. ‘The rail and the steam-hoat may be preferable 
when the imperious dictates of daty or business are 
our taskmasters ; but where our aim is recreation only, 
what kind of travelling can equal that of 
sailing on a clear calm stream, whose shores are 
dotted with alternations of every variety of 
acenery, and where each receding curve and 
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point opens out new sources of gratification, whilst the 
slow progress of our little bark gives ample time to 
examine and appreciate the passing beauties ? 

In our admiration of woods and waves we must not 
overlook the castellated mansion that terminates our 
glade ; its frowning tarrets, and antique battlements, 
are in quiet harmony with the fathers of the forest, 
whose tall stems adorn its porch and shelter its walls. 
These tell no tale of ruin or neglect, but rather 
bespeak the abode of modern luxury antl retirement, 
and would seem, by the figures in the foreground, 
to be the favoured retreat of the sex whose charms 
must ever enhance the fairest of nature’s creations. 
But space forbids our entering upon a theme so ex 
haustless as that of ancient castles and fair dames. 
We have brought what we deem the beauties of the 
engraving before the reader, and must now leave the 
remainder to his imagination. 


NOTICES ON THE HINDU DRAMA AND 
CONDITION OF THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


BY MREs. POSTANS. 


Tax Twenty-third of September being the “ Shaval 
Eed,” or end of the fast of Ramzan, with the Mo 
, every thing wore a gay and cheerful aspect 
as we drove through the great Bazaars of Bombay, 
on our return from a country visit to the house of 
our friend Meer Jaffur Al. The hair of the women 
was dreased with peculiar care; all wore fresh dyed 
garments, The children were laden with ornaments, 
and decked with tinsel, while all were chatting and 
jesting with each other. Every moustache looked 
fresh oiled, and every zuluf was redolent of perfume 
Swordsmen wore chaplets and necklaces of mogree 
blossoms, and set their turbans jauntily above one ear, 
while bunches of roses were tucked in over the other. 
It was a season of universal satisfaction. On arriving 
at the Meer’s, he came down to receive me, in new 
robea of most spotless purity, but he looked thin and 
unwell, from the effects of the long fast. The 
drawing-room I found filled with guests, it being 
with Orientals to exchange visits of con- 
gratulatiqn at this season. Soon after, Nana Narain 
called on me, and expressed his regret that there was so 
little of a kind caloulated to entertain, now to be seen in 
Bombay. <At the Hooli (spring festival), he said, I 
might have been amused with the players, who came 
from the southern parts of the Mahratta country, and 
acted in the gardens of rich men ; but as these people 
travelled from place to place, nothing of this kind 
was to be found. Now, that it was not, was matter 
of great regret to me, for it would have had all the 
charm of novelty. At the court of his Highness the 
Nawaub of Jonaghaur, several years since, a buffoon, 
clever enough in his way, had attempted with consi- 
derable success, a sort of monopologue, descriptive 
of his own adventures, as a traveller in Central India. 
And I had seen puppets cleverly managed, and acting 
scenes of lodicrous caricature; for the people of 
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India are as fond of puppet theatres as Wilheim 
Meister is represented to have been; but the dramatic 
art I fancied to be entirely lost. Nana Narain, 
however, proved my error, and he enlarged much on 
the humour of these strollers, their changes of costume, 
and how suddenly he who represented Khristna, for 
example, would add a certain number of stuffed arms 
to his costume, and as the mountain 
goddess, the slayer of the giants, Devi. I asked him 
if this was not considered very profane, and if the 
Hindoos were not shocked, to have the attributes of 
their deities sported with, and their acts thus 
caricatured by mummers ; but he satisfied me on this 
point at once, by saying, “Oh no! the opinion of the 
Brahmins was, that if the players only represented 
such acts as the gods really performed, there could 
be no harm in it; on the contrary, both acting and 
hstening to such things was considered praise- 
worthy.” Nana Naram told me, that the dialogue was 
always given in Mabratta, and the actors acquired 
their parts orally,—as legends, m fact. The practice 
of the dramatic art had become the profession of a 
caste, and the idea was common among educated 
natives, that it was from Southern India that the 
dramatic art first sprung. 
The species of drama, so described by Nana Narain 
as a favourite diversion, not only of laymen but of 
priests in India, appears to bear strong affinity to the 
scriptural dramas, long known to the ecclesiastics of 
Europe, who thought it no desecration of sacred 
things, to render them familar, as “mysteries,” by 
means of the humblest species of the histrionic art. 
The monks of England, hke the Brahmins of India, 
delighted in this species of drama, and brought in 
their Angel-land, and their Inferno, with all its con- 
comitants, to this species of composition, with feelings 
f as much indifference to their character as the priests 
of Hindooism their Mount Meru and their Khristaa. 
The “ mysteries” of England, we know, were adapted 
to the seasons, and equally so are the plays of India: 
during the Hooli, the pastoral history of the Indian 
Apollo, surrounded by the love-enamoured 
and piping upon the reed with which he entranced all 
ears, is the chosen subject; at the Dussera, Devi, in 
her form of Parvati, or Bhowan1, now as an Amuzon, 
now as the Queen of Heaven, and agam as she resem- 
bles the Grecian Venus, 1s selected; and in this change, 
the drama of India, to a certain degree, seems to 
resemble those asfos sacramextales, not peculiar to 
Spain and the times of Cervantes, but known over 
‘he whole of Europe, in monkish days. The players, 
e learn, had “ properties” also, grey beards for old 
saints, “ wigs for the Apostles, aud vizards for devils,” 
so that the arms for Devi, and the blue dress for 
Khristna, are also not without resemblances in the 
parallel I would draw. On one occasion we are told 
of an English mystery, that “the devils played most 
pleasantly.” These to have been 
jesters, acting as foils to the general seriousness of 
the play, and carrying on a series of running plea- 
santry upon the actors. In all primitive dramas, we 
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observe this peculiarity ; we have it not only in the 
“mysteries” of the monks, but in the later plays 
of the Elizabethan age, in the Pulchinelle of ths 
Italian stage, and in the ancient dramas of India. 
The jester took in all a prominent part, and in Italy 
and India it frequently happened, as with the Pul 
chinello of Naples in our day, that this worthy had no 
written part for him by the author; but 
exercised bis wit as he would, on the sayings and 
doings of the rest. This afforded variety, where plays 
were few in number, or often re-acted, and the jester 
was required to possess readiness and talent of no ordi- 
nary kind, to meet the demand upon this species of 
extemporaneous wit. It might be difficult to find 
jesters for our modern plays, did this style still exist, 
but it could not do so, happily, as the great facility 
given by the rude license which obtained among a 
semi-barbarous people, has been long banished from 
the modern stage, we fear, however, this very con- 
dition, which so permitted abuse, was necessary to 
the support of the dramatic art. 

The old drama, of India—not the oral, but the 
Sanscrit written drama, of which some examples may 
be found in the Mahratta language, others in the 
beautiful translations by Professor Wilson and Sir 
William Jones—is ascribed to the invention of the 
Sage, Bharata, who, while meditating on the best 
means for inculcating wisdom, moral and divine, 1s 
supposed to have gathered much connected with the 
subject from the Vedas, or cirect mspiration from 
Brahma The Goddess Parvati is said also to have 
taught a species of pantomime to the Pnncess Ushd, 
who im her turn instructed the shepherdesses of Dwaka, 
(Knishna’s favourite haunt,) and by them it became 
known to the women of the whole Surastra Peninsula. 

Now the shepherdesses of Dwalé, we know, had 
much of the Lais and Aspasia character, and this fact 
of their early teaching in the dramatic art deserves 
remark, forasmuch as we know, that whether in the 
east or west, women of reputation remained ab- 
solutely ignorant, while the courtezans of Greece, 
the Almehs of Egypt, and the Gossis of Hindostan, 
were instructed m learning and the arts, taught phi- 
losophy and astronomy, and excelled in dancing, 
music, languages, and eloquence. 

The fathers and husbands of the western portion 
of the world are disabused of the idea, that ignorance 
3s the main support of female excellence, and they at 
length agree with Hannah More, that a woman’s 
“being a bad companion, 18 not an mfallible proof of 
her beng a good economist.” The opimon, however, 
in its spirit yet lingera in the East. And it may 
be, the very fact I have stated of the objectionable 
characters of that class of women, considered learned 
in the olden time, yet fosters the idea in India, 
that knowledge degrades, not elevates woman in her 
social state; and thus only permits those arts, which 
should cheer a domestic circlé¢, and rebeve from the 
preasure of more important cares a husband’s mind, 
to be practised by Natchwomen and other reputa- 
tionless people, This is a great and serious difficulty 
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connected with the question of the education of the 
women of India. It immediately suggests itself as 
such, to those studying or acquainted with the 
subject; and as the only remedy appears to be, the 
instruction of the male part of the community to the 
point at which they will perceive their error, I have 
always held the opinion, that to educate the women 
of India in their present social condition is impossible, 
and the attempt uscless, becausco irrational. The 
fathers, husbands, and brothers in Indian families 
must first learn, that knowledge brings with it wisdom, 
to the increase of virtue, and additional powers of 
usefulness. Thus felt, they will not fear it for thar 
women, and once possessed of acquirements which 
render companionship necessary to happiness, and 
that happmess being in proportion to the equality of 
the powers of companionship, it will follow, (but I 
fear not till then,) that in Indian families it will be 
considered desirable, that gentlowomen should be 
skilled in other matters than the making sweetmeats 
and dying garments, and occupy their memory with 
facts more worthy its exercise than the ceremonies 
connected with a sprig of sweet-basil (Tulsi) or a 
mixture of ol and ochre. But I have digressed 
widely from the subject of Nana Narain's conver- 
sation, which had for its theme, the drama, ancient 
and modern, as found in India. 

The Brahmin, as I have said, saw no harm in this 
mimicry of the gods, so general in Mahratta drama ; 
he answered the doubt, as Thespis is said to have 
rephed to Solon, who inquired of him concerning 
the evil of fable, “That 1t was no harm to say or do 
these things in jest, and by way of diversion ;” and 
thus a god, or a demi-god, is usually the hero of 
the ten kinds of dramas descnbed in the Dasa 
Rupéka, or form of Hindoo dramas. It is also 
worthy remark, that tender and dignified love, a 
passion not supposed to be known in the present day 
in India, formed a considerable portion of the interest 
of the old Hindoo drama, and women were every 
where connected with the business of the scene. 
The love, too, is of a peculiar kind, and affords an 
elevated idea of the state of society. For it is 
neither the stately chivalrous sentiment of knightly 
times, nor that selfish, sensual, and degrading one, #0 
common in the East ; but appears on the stage, as we 
suppose it to have been in life, noble, confiding, and 
fall of personal sacrifice. The energy, purity, and 
devotedness of the female character, is constantly 
displayed, and like Sardanapalus, many a worthless 
man is elevated in the scale of beg, and many a 
wicked one preserved from the just punishment of his 
evil deeds, by the love of woman! It 1s certain that the 
rigid seclusion also of Hindoo women followed after 
the Mohammedan invasion, with the mtroduction by 
the Moslems of the Hareem system; as previous to 
that time the women were permitted to visit the 
temples and baths, to form part of all bridal pro- 
cessions, and to take a prominent part in all general 
affairs of life. Married women appeared free from 
all restraint, and all who were yet single, received 
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addresses from their suitors, although provented by 
the mannerd of the times from replying to them. 
All these facts prove = very different state of society 
among the Hindoos, to what is observable in out 
times, but intelligent Brahmins know these 

were so; and if the objects of the Brahma Subbha be, 
to restore old customs to the destruction of more 
modern abuses, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
condition of women may form part of the plan, and 
the Hareem system be in due time abolished. 

There was something singularly quaint in the 
arrangement of the old Hindoo dramatic ta- 
tions ; they had first a prefatory address, made by a 
sort of Gower; then a benediction on the audience; 
this concluded, the stage manager, the “Thespis” of 
his time, enters, and plainly states the name of the 
piece, the “Toy Cart,” or the ‘Sécontala,” for 
instance, with the plot, and general character of the 
play. And then, “the bustle having ended,” as the 
stage directions give it, (for the Hindoo dramas had 
abundance of instruction in stage business, with exits, 
entrances, and #0 on, clearly laid down,) the play 
commenced. 

The Hindoos appear never to have had Theatres, 
but to have acted as they do now, in the open court- 
yards and gardens of great men; playing by day- 
light, and early in the mornnmg We find in Greece 
and Rome the same practice, and m Spain, and it 1s 
said in England also, although the climate must have 
been little suited to it. There seems to have been no 
attempt at scenery, neither is there now, by the 
Mahratta strollers; but furniture is used, with weapons 
in character, costume is attended to, and cattle often 
introduced to give an air of truthfulness to the whole. 

The jester, whom I have already remarked, is, sin- 
gularly enough, always represented as a Brahmin ; one, 
moreover, full of humour, as his character requires, — 
a gourmand, a wine-bibber, a lover of ease, and gene- 
rally devoted to all epicurean enjoyments. 

Inquiry into the condition and character of the dra- 
matic art in the early history of a people, must ever 
be rife with interest; it gives us the lucid mirror in 
which society is most distinctly seen in its true state ; 
there is no illusion in the matter, but the “minds 
of men and women” are rendered as familiar as the 
faces that we look on, day by day, in the present time. 
The ancient drama of India affords us as convincing 
proof as the annotators on the Vedas can do, that a 
variety of canses have conspired materially to change 
the manners and customs of the Hindoo people. And 
while we find authors daring, like the writer of the 
Decameron, to hold up to ridioule and contempt the 
follies, indulgences, and vices of the priestly olass, we 
observe—and it is a fact worthy of all attention——that 
at the same period in Hindoo history, women were 
free in thought and action, were the and 
sharers of counsel with men, and were treated with 
the tender respect which such a condition would en- 
gender. It ia always more satisfactory to restore the 

knowledge of good te a people than to introduce it; 
as superior results seem thus easier to attain. Timid 
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or prejudiced minds are apt to cling somewhat tena- 
ciously to old, tried things, however unfit they may be 
any longer to support them on a path where they have 
certainly advanced; and when security is 
given that the better thing is really that of the highest 
antiquity among them,—the rock, as it were, on which 
corruption has gathered, like fangi, that may yet 
easily be removed, and the strong thing remain,—the 
ease with which the corruptions are removed is, com- 
paratively speaking, matter of great ment to 
the reformer. To this truth we look hopefully for the 
rapid progression of social and religious good among 
the people of India. The question has now anxiously 
arisen among themselves, “Who can show us any good P 
What were we of old? was our belief in all particulars, 
when the Munis (or sages) received inspiration from 
Brahma, (or the elementary spirit of the universe,) such 
as it is now ? or in what has it changed?” We here 
observe a shaking of the dry bones; doubt leads to 
inquiry, inquiry to controversy, controversy to thought, 
and thought so exercised, we believe, will enforce the 
acceptance of truth. 

We then spoke of an article that had appeared a 
few days before this in a local paper, on the condition 
of the women of India, and which I had sent Nana 
Narain to peruse, with a view of receiving his opinion 
on 1t. He said it was wnitten with great preju- 
dice, and very ignorantly; and many such things 
were so, purporting to afford information connected 
with the people of India. The writer had spoken of 
the women of India, as of a class tyrannmzed over by 
croel taskmasters—as a class purposely kept mm a state 
of intellectual darkness, born to suffering and en- 
durance, and denied all kindness and sympathy from 
those who thus held them m a state of abject slavery 
and hopeless degradation. “Now, Mrs Postans,” said 
Nana, “I will show you how false all this ». If 
the family 1s very poor, the wife must work as well 
as the husband, to gain food for the children,—for 
instance, while the Coli 1s Jabouring 1m the fields, ns 
wife must dnve forth the village cattle, or carry the 
banians graim-baskets on her head; and she must grind 
the corn, and make cakes, and fetch water for the 
house. A woman of the middlmg rank of life—my 
wife, for instance—does not go to market, but has a 
servant to assist her, she cooks, and nurses the chil- 
dren, and visits her neighbours, and chats to me on 
my return to my house, and has the management of 
everything. I give her all the money I receive as my 
salary, and never interfere in domestic concerns : if the 
children marry, my wife arranges this matter, accord- 
ing to her will, and only conssiés with me about it.” 

A rich man’s wife, such as Sunkersett’s,' walks 
about the bagaara, with male and female attendants, 
(in consideration of her rank,) as she pleases, and visits 
her friends, and amuses herself, wearing jewels and rich 
apparel; “she considereth a field and buyeth :t,”* 
neither does her husband interfere with her property 
or speculations. All native women cook for their 


l) The principal landowner in Bombay, 
a Prov. zx2i, y 
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huabands, which, at first sight, seems an office of degra- 

dation; but this is not the case. A Hindoo can only 

eat that whioh is prepared for him by one of his own 

caste. If he is a high caste man, though other offices 

of a menial kind may be performed for him by his 

inferiors mm this respect, they cannot prepare Ins food, 

and consequently his wife must—as Rebekah “ made 

savoury meat”! for Isazce—knead and bake the bread, 

that her lord may eat. In the East, the preparation 

of food by the wives of rich men was never deemed an 

office of degradation, but one of confidence and neces- 

sary aid. When the prophet strangers rested, im the 

heat of the day, on the plam of Mamre, we find, that 
“ Abraham hastened into the tent to Sarah, and said, | 
Make ready quickly three measures of fine meal, knead | 
it and make cakes upon the hearth ,”*? and we hnow 

that “ Abraham was very nch in cattle, in silver and 

in gold,” and that he loved and honoured lus fair wife 

Sarai, and entreated her kindly. 

If we compare the condition of the women of Eng- 
land and India, we shall find in many cases that the 
lot of the gentler sex is often happier im the last. The 
Cooli woman, in aclimate that to her is gemal, perhaps 
suffers less than the basket woman, or the poor straw- 
berry carrier of civilized England; the wife in the 
middle classes is less oppressed by care, and the 
dreadful doubts attendmg the means of rearing and 
providing for her growing family, so heart-racking 
with many among us. And, perhaps, the lady of a rich 
Hindoo, amusing her leisure among her children, 
handmaidens, and frends, with gossip, dress, religious 
observances, the preparation of cosmetics and con- 
fections, and the production of brillant dyes, may not 
suffer more 1n the society of the merry group about 
her, than the European lady of fashion, weary in mind 
and body, with that perpetual round of meaningless 
dissipation forced on her by the exigeant character 
of refined society. 

The truth, I believe, 1s this —the women of India 
have few subjects for complaint in their social cond:- 
fson. Their husbands are, for the most part, attached 
and kind, their children singularly affectionate, their 
servants obedient and faithful, their friends cheerful 
and good-hearted. The evil to be deplored 1s in their 
intellectual condition—in ther lack of education; 
and this, not only as affects these women as indi- 
viduals, but as those responsible members of society 
who must ever exert the strongest influence on it, 
either for evil or for good. The women of India 
generally are totally uninformed The Mohammedan 
girl learns to read a few verses of the Koran from an 
old Moollah in the family, as my friend the Meer’s 
little daughters do, and there education ends with 
them, The Hindoo women gain a fair acquaintance 
with their festivals, and certain ceremonies to be ob- 
served for good luck’s sake, in their families, but seek 
no farther to pluck fruit from the tree of knowledge. 
Still, as the Brahmin observed, the men are generally 
quite on an equality with their wives in matters of 


(1) Gen. xxvii. (2) Gen. xvilL 
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ignorance ; and much as we grieve over this condition 
now, of we look back to the social history of “ merrie 
Englande” in the olden time, we shall find the aquire 
thinkmg less of his library than of hie stables, while 
the dame, his wife, is busy in the still-room among 
her maidens; and judging by the general female car- 
respondence even of the Augustan ago of England, 
we shall find, that, from the ignorance of both sexes, 
conversation could scarcely have taken a tone in 
domestic intercourse, beyond the most trivial cir- 
cumstances of every-day life, or the interests of the 
ménage. As men became intelligent and liberal, s0 
did society take a higher tone, and the value of 
woman, not only as a housewifo but as a companion, 
begun to be understood. Shc was no longer con- 
sidered as an encumbrance in society, but required to 
grace it; and it was understood that, although never 
intended by nature to nval or equal man in his 
energies, capabilities, or pursuits, women still pos- 
sessed faculties as well as virtucs, by which the 
rugged path of life nught be not only smoothed, but 
rendered bnght with flowers of the richest hucs. 
The fascinations and influences of woman were then 
really felt. m all their powers of purifymg and ennobling 
influence, and a tender reverence sprang up in men's 
hearts towards her, as superior to that which agitated 
them during the brightest days of kmghtly chivalry, 
as the regard of atrue Englixh-hearted husband 1s 
superior to the feelig which renders the wifo of a 
Tiindvo (courteous as he may be) indulged and cared 
for by the father of her children, 

Early marriages and betrothments are generally 
considered as among the evils of the condition of 
woman in India, but, I think, unjustly. Such unions 
neither produce the vice nor misery which they do in 
European countries,—France, for instance, where a 
girl ws taken from the convent to the altar. In India, 
the 1s indeed conducted from her father’s hareem to 
the chamber filled with marriage guests, and there 
consigned to the chargo of one unknown, unloved, the 
future partner of her life ,—a piece of sheer incon- 
sistent, irrational cruelty, as it seems, in both cases. 
And yet with us, in liberal England, “love matchcs” 
are not proverbially happy ones, nor do women make 
better wives because, as girls, they thought and acted 
for themselves, while inexperienced in the world, and 
totally devoid of judgment. An Indian marriage has, 
at least, circumstances of suitability about it. The 
girl 1s umted to a man of her own condition, she, is 
still protected by her friends and family ; her interest 
1s cared for; and the Indian woman, at the worst, is 
never, like her unmarried English sister, compelled to 
toil for sustenance, often unprotected and careworn, 
through a long life of trial, with none to aid or comfort 
her—none to pity or sustain when sickness or old age 
add their sharper pangs to her lot of sorrow, solitude, 
and deprivation. 

Many gay, light-hearted young mothers, may think 
it quite terrible to live in families where there is no 
“dear soul” of an old maiden aunt or sister to lighten 
her nursery cares, and with active kindness to regulate 
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her household and abridge the number of her duties ;— 
but, if we think of those poor solitary beings without 
such friends, without such kindly meces, and their 
merry offspring, it will be acknowiniged. that woman 
is, perhaps, on the whole, safer under the Indian 
social arrangement than under the English; and as 
** hard-hearted”’ husbands are not more common there 
than in other lands, a little damsel, “ rising four,” 
decked with jewels and brocades, and paraded with 
her future lon, an urchin also not yet in his teens, to 
the sound of loud music, through a great bazaar, 
followed by “troops of frends,” and moving in a very 
grove of banners,—does not, after all, seem a very 
pitiable object ; the less so, as we know, that for the 
next seven years she will be playing with Surat toys 
in her father’s hareem, with the merry children of her 
friends or slaves, and not be exposed to have her poor 
little half-formed heart broken by any vagrant fancies 
for the numerous Ghoolam Alees, or very attractive 
Kamal Mahomeds, who, unknown to the pretty 
Ameena, may be smoking their kaliuns under the 
widely-spreading trees of the paternal dwelling. 


DEBORAH’S DIARY: 
April 23. 

Srninc is coming on apace. Father even sits be- 
tween the wood fire and the open casement, enjoying 
y* mild air, but ’tis not considered healthfulle. 

‘My dear,” says mother to him this morning, after 
some hours’ absence, “ I have bought me a new mantle 
of the most absolute fancy. “Tis sad-coloured, which 
I knew you would approve, but with a garniture of 
orange-tawny ; three plaits at the waist behind, and a 
httle stuck-up collar.” 

“You are a comical woman,” says father, ‘ to spend 
soe much money and mind on a thing your husband 
will never see.” 

“Oh! but it cost noe money at alle,” says she; 
“that is the best of it.” 

“‘ What is the best of it?” rejoyned he. “I suppose 
you bartered for it, if you did not buy it—you women 
are always for cheap pennyworths. Come, what was 
the ransom? One of my old books, or my new coat ?” 

“Your last new coat may be called old too, I’m 
sure,” says mother; ‘I believe you married me im it.” 

“Nay,” says father, “‘and what if I did? “Twas 
new then, at any rate ; and the Cid Ruy Diaz was 
married in a black satin doublet, which his father had 
worn in three or four battles.” 

** A poor compliment to the bride,” says mother. 

* Well, but, dear Betty, what has gone for this cop- 
per-coloured mantle ?—Sylvester’s ‘ Du Bartas?” . 

“ Nothing of the sort s—nothing you value or will 
ever miss. An old gold pocket piece, that hath Jain 
perdue, e’er soe long, in our dressing-table dra 

He smote the table with his hand. “ Woman y? 
cried he, ing colour, “ ’twas a medal of honour 
given to my father bya Polish prince! It should have 


(1) Continued from p 131. 
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been an deir-loom. There, say noe more about it 
now. *Tis in your Jew’s fining-pot ere this. ‘The 
furnace for silver and the fining-pot for gold, but... 
the Lord trieth the spirits.” Ay me! mine 1s tried 
sometimes.” 

Uncle Kit most opportunelie entering at this 
moment, instantaneouslie changed his key-note. 

“Ha, Kit !” he cries, gladly, “‘ here you find me, 
as usual, maundering among my women. Welcome, 
welcome! How is it with you, and what’s the news ?” 

“Why, the news is, that the plague’s commg on 
amain,” says my uncle; “ they say 1t’s been amoulder- 
ing among us all y* winter, and now if ’s bursting out.” 

** Lord save us!” says mother, turnmg pale. 

“You may say that,” says uncle; “but you must 
alsoe try to save yourselves. For my part, I see not 
wkat shoulde keep you in town. Come down to us 
at Ipswich ; my brother and you shall have y* haunted 
chamber, and we can make plenty of shakedowns for 
the girls in y* atticks. Your maids can look after 
matters here. By the way, you have a Merlin’s Head 
sett up in your neighbourhood; I saw your black- 
eyed maid come forthe of it as I passed. 

Mother bit her hp, but father broke forthe with, 
“What can we expect but that a judiciall punishment 
shoulde befall a land where y* corruption of the Court, 
more potent and subtile m its imfection than anie 
pestilence, hath tated everie open resort and bye- 
corner of the capital and country? Our sims cry 
aloud; our pulpits, counters, and closetts ahke 
witness agaynst us. °Tis, as with y* people soe with 
the pnest, as with the buyer soe with the seller, as 
with the maid soe with her mistress. Plays, inter- 
ludes, gaming-houses, sabbath debauches, dancing- 
rooms, Merry-Andrews, Jack Puddings, quacks, false 
prophesyings ——~” 

“ Ah! we can excuse a little bitterness in the losing 
party now,” says uncle; “ but do you seriously mean 
to say you think us more deserving of judiciall pun- 
ishment under the glorious Restoration than dunng 
the unnatural Rebellion? Sure you have had time to 
cool upon that.” 

“Certainly I mean to say so,” answers father. 

‘During the unnatural Rebellion, as you please to 
call it, the Commonwealth never had a fair triall; its 
duration was very short-———- 

‘Very short, indeed,” observes uncle, coughing. 
“Only from Worcester fight, Fifty-one, to Noll’s 
dissolution of the Long Parliament, Fifty-three, yet 
quite long enough to see what it was.” 

‘I deny that, as well as your dates,” says father. 
** We enjoyed a Commonwealth under the Protector, 
who, had he not assumed that high office which gave 
him his name, would have lacked opportunity of 
showing that he was capable of filling the most 
exalted station with vigour and ability. He secured 


upright judges, and respected the rightsof conscience.” 
“Why, suppose I admitted all this, which I am far 
from doing,” says uncle, “ what was he but a king, 
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except by just title? ‘What had become, meantime, . 
of your Commonwealth ?” 

“ Softly, Kit,” returns father. “The Common- 
wealth was ing, meantime, like a little rivalet 
that rises among the hills, amid weeds and moss, and 
gradually works itself a widening channel, filtering over 
beds of gravel, and obstructed here and there by frag- 
ments of rock, that sorely chafe and trouble it, at the 


very time that, to the distant observer, it looks most ing 
_ laud one another.” 


picturesque and beautiful.” 

“* Well, I suppose I was never distant enough to: 
see it in this picturesque point of view,” says uncle | 
** Legitimate monarchy was, to my mind, the rock | 
over which the brawling river leaped awhile, and which, | 
in the end, successfully opposed it; and as to your 
Oliver, he was a cunning fellow that diverted its course | 
to turn his own mill.”’ 

“ They that can see any virtue or comeliness in a | 
Charles Stuart,” says father, “‘can hardly be expected 
to acknowledge the rugged merits of a plain re- 

blican.”’ 

* Plain was the very last thing he was,” says uncle, 
* either in speaking or dealing. He was as cunning 
as a fox, and as rough as a bear.” 

“ We can overlook the roughness of a good man,” 
says father, “ and if a temper subject to hasty ebulli- 
tions is better than one which, by blows and hard 
usage, has been silenced into sullenness, a republic is 
better than an absolute sovereignty.” 

‘Aye; and if a temper under the control of reason 
and principle,” rejoins uncle, “ is better than one un- 
accustomed to restrain its hasty ebullitions, a limited 
monarchy is hetter than a republic ” 

“ But ours is not limited enough,” persists father. 

“Wait awhile,” returns uncle, “ till, as you say, 
we have filtered over the gravel a little longer, and 
then see how clear we shall ron.” 

“I don’t see much present chance of it,” says 
father. ‘‘ Such a king, and such a court !”” 

“The king and court will soon shift quarters, I 
understand,” says uncle; “for fear of this coming 
sickness. *Twould be a rare thing, indeed, for the 
king to take the plague !’’ 

“Why not the king, as well as any of his commons?” 
says father. “Tush! I am tired of the account 
people make of him. ‘Is Philip dead?’ ‘No; but 


he is sick.’ Pray, what is it to us, whether Philip is 
sick or not P* 


“* Which of the Phillips’, my dear?’ asks mother. 
“ Did you say Jack Phillips was sick P” 

“No, dear Betty; only a King of Macedon, who 
lived a long time ago.” 

“ Doctor Brice commends you much for your 
grounding the Phillipe’s so excellently in the classicks,” 


saya uncle. 

“ He should think whether his praise is much worth 
having,” says father, rather haughtily. “The young 
wen were indebted to me for a competent knowledge 
of the learned tongues—no more.” 

* Nay, somewhat more,” rejoined uncle; “and the 
praise of a worthy man is surely always worth having.” 
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“If he be our superior in the thing wherein he 
praises us,” returned father. “ His praise ie then a 
medal of reward; but it should never be a current 
coin, bandied from one to another. And the inferior 
may never praise the superior.” 

Uncle was silent a moment, and then softly uttered, 
“ My soul, praise the Lord.” 

«There you have me,” says father, instantly soften- 
‘Laud we the name of the Lord, but let’s not 


Ah! I can’t wait to argue y* point,” says uncle. 


I must back to the Temple.” 
“Stay a moment, Kit, Have you seene ‘the 
Mysterie of Jesuitism ??” 


‘No; have you seen the proof, that London, not 
Rome, is the city on seven hills? Ludgate Hull, 
Fish-street Hill, Dowgate Hill, Garlick Hull, Saffron 
Hill, Holborn Hall, and Tower Hill. Clear as day !” 

“Come, don’t go yet. We will fight over some of 
our old feuds There will be a roast pig on table at 
one o'clock, and, I fancy, a tansy-pudding ” 

* J can’t fancy tansy-pudding,” says uncle, shud- 
dering; ‘I cannot abide tansies, even in Lent. 
Besides, I’m expecting a reference.” 

“Qh! very well; then drop in again in the evening, 
if you will; and very hkely you will meet Cynack 
Skinner. And you shall have cold pig for supper, not 
forgetting the currant-sauce, Wiltshire cheese, carra- 
ways, and some of your own wine.” 

“ Well, that sounds good. I don’t mind if I do,” 
says uncle, “ but don’t expect me after nine.” 

“I’m in bed by nine,” says father. 

Qh, Lor’ says uncle; and with a comical look 
at us, he went off. 





Unele Kit did not come last night; I did not much 
expect he woulde; nor Mr.Skinncr. Insteade, we 
had Dr. Paget, and one or two others, who talked 
dolefully alle y* evening of signs of the times, till they 
gave me the horrors One had seen a ghost, or at 
least, seene a crowd looking at a ghost or for a ghost, 
in Bishopgate churchyard, that comes out, and points 
hither and thither at future graves. Another bad 
seene an apparition, or meteor, somewhat of human 
or angelic shape, in y* air. Father Jaught at the first, 
but did not so discredit in toto y* other; observing, 
that Theodore Beza believed at one time in astrologick 
signs; and thought that y* appearance of the notable 
star in Cassiopea betokened y* universal end. And 
as for angels, he sayd they were, questionless, mini- 
stering spiritts, not onlie sent forth to minister unto 
y° heirs of salvation, but sometimes mstruments of 
God’s wrath, to execute judgments upon ungodly 
men, and convince them of the ill deeds which they 
have ungodly committed ; as during the pestilence in 
David's time, when the king saw the destroyi 
standing between heaven and earth, having a drawn 
sword in his hand, stretched over Jerusalem. Such 
delegates we might, without fanaticism, suppose to be 
the generall though unseen instruments of public 
chastisements; and, for our particular comfort, we 
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had equall reason to repose on the assarance, that 
even amid the pestilence that walked in darkness, 
and the destruction that wasted by noon-day, the 
angels had charge over cach particular believer, to 
keep them in all their ways. Adding, that, though 
he forbore, with Calviz, to pronounce that each man 
had his own guardian spiritt,—a subject whereon 
| Scripture was silent,—we had the Lord’s own word 
for it, that little children were the particular care ot 
holy angels. 

And this, and othermuch to same pugport, had soe 
soothing and sedative an effect, that we might have 
gone to bed in peacefull trust; onke that Dr. Paget 
must needs bring up, after supper, the correlative 
theme of the great Florentine plague, and y* poisoned 
wells, which sett father off upon the acts of mercy of 
Cardinal Borromeo,—not him called St. Charles, but 
the Cardmal]-archbishop,—and soe, to the pestilence 
at Geneva, when even the bars and locks of doors 
were poisoned by a gang of wretches, who thought to 
pillage the dwellings of the dead; tall we all went to 
bed, moped to death. 

Howbeit, I had been warmly asleep some hours, 
(more by token I had read the nimety-first Psalm 
before getting mto bed,) when Anne, clinging to me, 
woke me up with a shrill ory. I whispered, fearfullie, 
“What is’t P—a thief under the bed P” 

** No, no,” she replies. ‘“‘ Listen !” 

Soe I did for a wlule; and was just going to say— 
“You were dreaming,” when a hollow voice m the 
street, beneath our window, distincthe proclamed,— 

** Yet forty days, and London shall be destroyed ! 
I will overturn, overturn, overturn it! Oh! woe, 
woe, woe !” 

I sprang out of bed, fell over Anne’s shoes, got up 
agayn, and ran to the window. There was nothing 
to be seen but long, black shadows in the streets. 
The moon was behind the house. After looking 
forthe awhile, with teeth chattering, I was about to 
drop y* curtain, when, afar off, whether in or over 
some distant quarter of y° town, I heard the same 
voice, clearlie enow to recognise y* rhythm, though 
not the words. I orept to bed, chilled and awe- 
stricken ; yet, after cowering awhile, and saying our 
prayers, we both fell asleep. 





The first sounde this morning was of weeping and 
wayling. Mother had beene scared by y* night-warning, 
and wearied father to have us alle into y° countrie. 
He thought the danger not yet imminent, the expense 
considerable, and the ontery that of some crazy 
fanatick ; ne’erthelesse, consented to employ Elwood 
to look us out some country lodgings ; having noe 
mind to live upon my uncle at Ipswich. 

Mary, strange to say, had heard noe noise; nor 
had the maids; but servants always sleep heavily. 

Some of the pig having beens sett aside for my 
uncle, and mother fancying it for her breakfast, was 
much putt out, on going into the larder, ta find it 
gone. Betty, of course, sayd it was the oat. Mother 

made answer, she never knew a cat partiall te cold 
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pig; and the door having been latched, was suspi- 
cious of a Puss in Boots. 

Betty cnes—“ Plague take the cat!” 

Mother rejoyns—"‘If the plague does take him, 1 
shall certainly have him hanged.” 

“ Then we shall be overran with rats,” says Betty. 

“TI shall bay ratsbane for them,” says mother; 
and soe into the parlour, where father, having hearde 
y® whole dialogue, had been greathe amused. 

At twilight, she went to look at y° pantry fastenmgs 
herselfe, but, suddenlie hearmg a dolorous voyce 
either within or immediately without, ery, “Oh! 
woe, woe!” she naturalhe drew back However, 
being a woman of much spiritt, she instanthe re- 
covered herselfe, and went forward; but no one was 
m the pantry. The occurrence, therefore, made the 
more impression, and she came up somewhat scared, 
and asked if we had heard it. 

“‘My dear,” says father, “you awoke me in y* 
midst of a most mterestimg colloquy between Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus However, I think a 
dog barked, or rather, howled, just now. Are you 
sure the words were not ‘Bow, wow, wow ?” 


Another mght-laram; but onlie from father, who 
wanted me to write for hm,—a task he has much 
intromitted of late Mother was hugelie annoyed at 
it, and sayd,—‘‘ My dear, I am persuaded, that 1f you 
would not persist in going to bed soe earlie, you woulde 
not awake at these untimelie hours ” 

“That 1s very well for you to say,” returned he, 
“who can sew and spin the whole evenmg through; 
but I, whose long entire day 1s night, grow soe tired 
of it by nine o'clock, that I am fit for nothmg 
but bed.” 

Well,” says she, “I often find that brushing my 
hair wakes me up when I am drowzy. I will brush 
yours to-morrow evening, and see 1f we cannot keep 
you up a little later, and provide sounder rest for you 
when you do turn in.” 

Soe, this evenmg, she casts her apron over his 
shoulders, and commences combing his hair, chatting 
of this and that, to keep him mm good humour. 

What beautiful hair this is of yours, my dear!” 
says she,—‘ soe fine, long, and soft! scarcelie a silver 
thread mn it. I warrant there’s manie a young gallant 
at court would be proud of such.” 

“¢ Girls, put your scissars out of your mother’s way,” 
says father, “ she’s a perfect Dahlah, and will whip 
off half my curls before I can count three, unless you 
look after her. And I,” he adds, with a sigh, “am, 
in one sort, a Samson.” 

I’m sure Dallah never treated Samson’s old 
coat with such respect,” says mother, finishing her 
task, resuming her apron, and kissing him. “Soe 
now, keep your eyes apen—I mean, keep awake, till 
I bring you a gossip’s bowl.” 

When she was gone, father-eontinued sitting bolt 
ipright, Ass eyes, as she sayd, (his beautiful eyes !) 
pen and wakefull, and his countenance composed, 
yet grave, as if hig thoughts were at least as far 
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off as Tangrolipix, the Turk. All at once, he 


says,-—~ 

** Deb, are my sleeves white at the elbow ?” 

“ No, father.” 

* Or, am I shiny about the shoulders ?” 

** ‘No, father.” 

“ Why, then,” cries he, gaily, “ this coat can’t be 
very old, however long I may have worn it. I’jl rub 
on in at stall; and your mother and you will beve the a 
more money for copper-coloured clokes. But don’t, 
at any time, let your father got shabby, children. I 
would never be threadbare nor unclean. Let my 
habitt be neat and spotless, my bands well washed 
and uncrumpled, as becometh a gentleman. As for 
my aword in y* corner, your mother may send that 
after my medal as soon as she will. The Cid parted 
with his Tizona in his life-time , sos a peaceable man, 
whose eyes, like the prophet Abijah’s, are set, may 
well doe y* same.” 

(To be continued ) 


BOTANICAL GLEANINGS. 
BY W. W. FYFE. 


Iw entering a Botanic Garden it 1s all very well to 
see the fine plants, whether trees, shrubs, or flowers, 
assembled from every clime, and labelled with scientific 
nomenclature, at the public expense. But were 1t 
generally known of what much-loved names and truly 
interesting histories many of the most strange in 
aspect and unpronounceable in title are possessed, we 
are convinced that a great and popular thirst for a 
more familiar acquaintance with botany would be 
universally excited Even in the poet’s hands this 
simple and elegant science, though with nature for its 
inspirer, has been sadly abused with a straining after 
olassicahty. Ravished with the high-sounding music 
of Dr Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden” and “ Loves of the 
Flowers,” who has not felt weaned, disappointed, and 
repelled by his heathen mythology and hackneyed 
bathos of classic fable? Botany has fared even worse 
at the hands of its prose chroniclers The Elcusinian 
mysteries themselves were not more sacred to the 
initiated, than are the simple facts connected with a 
simple flower to those who monopolise the knowledge 
of this kingdom of nature, by means of abstruse and 
technical study. 

It 1s not for the purpose of denying the advantages 
of scientific nomenclature, well settled and of universal 
acceptance, (which is far, however, from being the 
case amongst botanists,) that we hazard these remarks. 
But 1¢ 1s because the scientific botamsts have maai- 
festly conspired to shut the avenues which admit the 
diffasion of a vast amount of usefal knowledge, out of 
the arcana of their science, that we complain of their 
stadious care to prevent ite taking & popular form. 
There is only one way, indeed, in which this could be 
done with safety ; and it is by combining the scienfilic 
with the popular explanation in so intimate a degree, 
that the ill-natured adage of Pope may as little hold 
good as his relative injunction :-— 
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“ A litde learning So eres Ee 
Drink deep, or taste not the Plerian apring.” 


We are giad to sec one book put forth in which an 
endeavour of this kind has been made. We allude to 
the new Mannal of Botany, by Profeasor Balfour of 
Edinburgh, in which both features have been 80 
effectually blended, as to show the learned Professor 
not to be afraid of popularity. Jt has struck us that 

“oreaming” of the popular portion of this book 
might nat only be acceptable to the readers of this 
Journal, but might serve to show intelligbly the ad- 
vantages which the general reader might denve from 
the throwing open of botanical science to popular study 
and appreciation. 

The plea for a definite nomenclature and olassifi. 
cation im botany 1s founded upon the existence of 
upwards of 100,000 known species of plants; for 
species are held to molude all the individuals separately 
formed at the creation of the world, and perpetuated 
ever since. Varieties, exhibiting only minor differences, 
not mcompatible with a common origin, and arising 
from soil, exposure, and other causes, evince a coustant 
tendency to return to the specific type. But culti- 
vation has produced permanent varieties, or races, 
varying much from the original type , as in the cases 
of the Cereal grains, wheat, barley, oats, &c. and 
culinary vegetables— say cabbages, cauliflower, brocoli, 
turnips, radishes, peas ‘These permanent varieties 
were not established all at onco; but only after a 
serics of years, and by the art and skill of the gardener 
or cultivator: aud even yet, on a poor soil, and in a 
neglected condition, there is still a tendency m their 
seeds to produce the original wild form. Many species, 
however, vary m a manner so remarkable, that extcrual 
influences fail to account for it. This is the case with 
that beautiful and favourite plant, the fuchsia. It 
has produced in successive years flowers differing so 
much in form and shape, that, if they had not been 
known to be produced by the same plant, they would 
have been considered as belonging to distinct species. 
Some indeed have, of late years, advanced the doctrine 
of transmutation of species, or, the conversion of one 
species mto another, they have said, (we Leleve it 
was the Rev Lord Alfred Harvey, son of the Marquis 
of Bristol, that first announced it as the result of an 
experiment at Brighton,) that oats may be changed 
ito rye by being constantly cut down for a series of 
years before flowermg. But there 1s no foundation 
for such an opinion. All the species more nearly allied 
than others are grouped together, as a distinct kind, 
or gerus. Roses, for instance, compose a genus dia- 
tinguished by marked characters. And it was amongst 
the highest titles Linneus earned to fame, that he 
mvented the device of giving, ww the name of a 
plant, the genus as well as species. Aosa spsnosusina 
is a particular species of rose; Rosa being the generic, 
spnosusima the specific, or, as Linnsus called it, the 
‘tnyial” name of the plant. 

Bat, after all, it is m the multitude of minute and 
individual facts, rather than in the classification of 
names and the conflict of systems, is a cies 
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knowledge in general, and of the knowledge of plants 
in particular, consists; and often, when the cacopho- 
nious jargon of modern science has grated on our ear, 
have we longed ¢o dsve back in the Iustory of human 
intelligence, that we might, with Shakspeare, be 
“culling of simples” under the moon—istead of bota- 
nizing with a microscope ! 

Let us descend then to particulars, and begin with 
the Crow-foot family—name familiar to the lover of 
field flowers. These plants are found in cold, damp 
climates, and in the elevated regions of warm countries. 
Europe contains one-fifth of them, and North America 
about a seventh. The clematis, anemone, ranunculus, 
héllebore, &c , belong tothem They have narcotic and 
acrid properties and are usually more or less poisonous 
The acridity, which varies in different parts of the 
plants, and at different seasons, is usually volatile—ait 
flies off when the plants are dried or heated One of 
them, monkshood, contams a narcotic, used as an 
anodyne—(a medicine which, by its soothing qualities, 
assuages pain)—and 1s chiefly employed where the 
nerves are affected. The root of another, (aconitum,) 
furnishes that powerful East Indian poison called 
Bikh or Nabee. The irntant and narcotic seeds of 
Stavesacre are used for destroying vermm. The 
Hellebores, however, have been the most noted for 
their irritant effects. Some of them act as drastic 
purgatives, and were used in ancient times in cases 
of mania Thus weread in Plutarch that Carncades, 
the disciple of Zeno the stoic, when about to en- 
counter his master in disputation, purged his head 
with white hellebore, that the coriupt humours of his 
stomach might not affect the clearness of his brain. 
May apple 1s employed in America as a purgative. 
And many of the crow-flowers are marked by bitter 
tonic properties. 

The Maguola family, though found chiefly in North 
America, (certam species also occuring m South Ame- 
rica, China, Japan, New Holland, and New Zealand,) 
may, perhaps, be familar in name, if not m appearance, 
The properties of the order are bitter, tonic, and 
often aromatic. The star-anise, having the taste and 
odour of anise, is used as a carmiuative, or medicine 
bearing the name of a “song” or “charm,” from 
its soothing operation, and employed to assuage pain, 
and dmve off flatulency. Captain Winter brought 
from the Straits of Magellan, in 1579, the magnolia, 
which yields Winter’s-bark ; employed medicinally, as 
an aromatic stimulant. The bark of swamp sassafras, 
or beaver-iree, 1s, in fact, used as a substitute for 
Peruvian bark; and the tulp-tree has similar pro- 
perties. Magnohas are remarkable for their large 
odoriferous flowers, and tonic qualities. 

The Custard apple family possess, generally, aro- 
matic and fragrant properties; though some of the 
plants are bitter and tome, while others yield edible 
fruits. Amongst these last, we have the -apples, 
sweet-sops and sour-sops of the East and West Indies 
fruits of which even the steam navigation to the 
latter region has scarcely provided us the enjoyment 
as yet. But the cherimoyer is a well-known Peruvian 
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fruit ; so is the Ethiopian pepper, a fruit which enters 
into the important consumption of pepper in Africa. 
One species belonging to this order is called bitter- 
wood, in the West Indies; and lance-wood, so much 
employed by coachmakers, appears to be farnished by 
a plant belonging to the order. 

The bitter and narcotic Moon-sced family is common 
in the tropical parts of Asia and America; some of 
them are employed as tonics, but others are poisonous, 
and little distinction seems, in one notable instance, at 
least, to have been made in the matter, since Cocenius 
exdtcus, the fruwt of one of the moon-seed tribe, 1t 18 
well known, was at one time employed most prejudi 
cially to give bitterness to London porter! as xf the 
Thames water were not deletenous enough without a 

ht taste of Indian poison. 

he Berberry family of shrubs, or perennial herba- 
ceous plants, are found chiefly in the mountainous 
parts of the temperate regions of the northern hem: 
sphere They have both bitter and acid properties. 
The astringent bark and stem of the common berberry 
yield a yellow dye; whilst its fruit, containing oxalic 
acid, is used as a preserve. 

The Water-lely family, to which botamsts, with rare 
felicity, have given the lovely name of Nymphacea, 
have very showy flowers; and although found through- 
out the northern hemisphere, whilst generally rare mn 
the southern, yet 1t 18 n the waters of South America, 
ranging over thirty-five degrees of longitude, that 
Victoria regina, one of the largest known agnatios, 
expands its large flowers, a foot in diameter, with its 
still larger leaves, which arc in diameter from four to 
six and a half feet, and dispenses its delicious odour. 

Of this plant there is a delightful remimiscence 
watted from the poetry of L. HE. L 

“ There floats the water-lily, like a sovereign 


Whose lovely empire 1s a fairy world ; 


The purple nig ered above 1t hovening, 
As when its fragile ivory uncurl‘d, , 


A long time ago.” 

The Zotus figured on Egyptian and Indian monu- 
ments is said to belong to the Water-beax family of 
aquatic plants, with showy flowers aud floating leaves, 
found in the temperate as well as the tropical regions 
of the old and new world, and the fruit of the plant 
whose flower is supposed to be the lotus, is said to 
be the Pythagorean bean. This plant has disappeared 
from the Nile, where 1¢ used to abound. 

“ Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on their way 

To Sais or Bubastis, among beds 

Of lotus-flowers, that close above their heads 

Push their hght barks, and there, as in a bower, 

Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour ; 

Oft dipping in the Nile, when faint with heat, 

That from which its waters drink most sweet. 
Some of the spiral vessels of its petioles and pedun- 
cles have been used for the suffinently common-place 
purpose of wicks of candles,—the candle, surely}, te 
wiitse faint rays Alciphron was attracted, when he 

6 *d 
To be transported far away 
To a bleak desert plain, where gleam’d- 
One single melancholy ray , 
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Throughout that darkness, dimly shed 
From s small taper in the hand 

Of one, who, pale as are the dead, 
Before him took a stand, 

, And said, while awfully a smile 
o'er the wanneas of his cheek— 

* Go, and beside the sacred Nile 

You'll find th’ Eternal Life you seek.’ ” 


The Ndesaddle-flower family (there is such a group, 
although their properties are not yet known) appear 
in North America and Guiana. 

With the Poppy family we are, however, more 
familiar; though few will be prepared to learn that 
they are cluefly European. This, notwithstanding 
their extension over Tropical America, Asia, China, 
New Holland, the Cape of Good Hope, &c, is, how- 
ever, the case They are distinguished by their 
milky or coloured juice, and the well marked narcotic 
properties of their order. The concrete milky juice 
from the x#rtpe capsules of the somniferous poppy is, in 
fact, opium—the particular plant from which it is pro- 
cured being a native of Western Asia, and not impro- 
bably of Southern Europe also; but now distributed 
over various other countries besides In fact, there 
are five known kinds of opium—Turkey, Egyptian, 
Rast Indian, European,and Persian. TheTurkey opium 
is chiefly used in Britain Its most important principle 
is an alkaloid called morphia. It is not a little remark- 
able, that, besides acting, according to circumstances, 
as a stimulant for rousing and a narcotic for lullmg the 
faculties, opium acts also as an anodyne for assuaging 
pain, and a diaphoretic, promoting perspiration. But 
its strange, varied and startling effects have been too 
broadly given to the public in the works of De 
Quincey, Macnish, Abercromby, and Christison, to 
admit of being recapitulated here The beautiful 
eschscholtzia of the garden, whose calyx resembles 
very mach an extinguisher, belongs to the poppy 
family. 

The Cructferus, or Creaswort family, are a very exten- 
sive @rder, chiefly European. Everything connected 
with them goes by fours—generally in the form of a 
cross. None of them are poisonous, but most of them 
antiscorbutic and stimulant. In fact, they are cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, turnips, radishes, cresses, horse- 
radishes, and other garden stuffs most familiar to our 
readers. Sulphur and nitrogen are contained m them 
to such an extent, that their decaying odours are 
anything but agreeable. Not only the garden vege- 
tables, but the more ordinary garden flowers, such as 
wall-fiowers, stocks, rockets, honesty, &c , belong to the 
order. Cab cauliflower, brocoli, and savoys, are 
the varied products derived from one onginal (Brassica 
oleracea) by the art of the gardener; the edible part 
of cauliflower being just a mass of deformed flower 
stalks. In like manner the common turnip is the true 
parent of the Swedish. The black mustard plant, 
furnishing table mustard, is called Sixapis negra. its 
seeds contain a bland fixed oil, myronic acid, a pecu- 
liar bitter principle, and also myrosine, another prin- 
ciple, akin to albumen or the white of an egg. When 
water is added, the myronic acki and myromne form a 
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pungent volatile oil by their combination. This oil 
contains the sulphur and nitrogen which give to 
mustard its peculiar physiologeal agency. White 
mustard (Sinapis aléa) contains more fixed oil than 
black mustard does, but none of the myronic acid or 
myrosine, instead of which it has sinapisin, which by 
combination with snother principle forms a bitter 
compound—not a fixed oil. The mustard of Scripture 
belongs to another natural order altogether. Many 
others of these cruciferous plants yield volatile oils 
containing sulphur, and from the seeds of numbers of 
them, such as rapo-seed, may be expressed a bland 
fixed oil. The common scurvy-grass is uscd as a 
stimulant, and the common horse-radish has irritant 
and even blistering qualities. One of the tribe, the 
Rose of Jencho, is remarkable as a hygrometer—lite- 
rally, a measurer of the moisture in the surrounding 
atmosphere ; its old withered annual stems, which are 
rolled up like a ball in dry weather, and drifted about 
by the winds in the deserts of Syria and Egypt, re- 
suming, when rain falls, their original form and 
direction, and continuing for many years thus to curl 
up and expand, according to the stateof the atmosphere. 
Woad, the plant yielding the well known woad-blue 
colour when treated like Indigo, belongs to this order. 

The Caper family is probably familiar 10 those who 
affect a boiled leg of mutton. Capers are the flower- 
buds of a plant of this order. Their properties are 
stimulant The plant is a native of the south of 
Europe, and is considered by Royle to be the hyssop 
of Scripture. Some species are so pungent, as to be 
used as substitutes for mustard, the pungency of 
others is so great, that they act as blisters. The root 
of one kind 1s used to expel worms. 

Our sweet and pretty favourites the Mignonetie 
family, inhabit Europe and the adjoming parts of Asia. 
** The uscs of the order,” says the hard-hearted man 
of science, “ are unimportant ,”’ and yet one kind, weld, 
yields a yellow dye, another (Reseda odorata) is the 
fragrant mignonette. Ah! how many hearts has not 
that gentle fragrance solaced. In the lone garret it 
has blended with the inmates’ sighs, and mingled with 
the quick warm breathmgs of emotion on the lordly 
parterre. The mignonette is in France an object of 
such favourite culture, that by preventing the develop- 
ment of its blossoms, it is common to render it shrubby 
or woody, when it is known as the tree-mignonette. 

The Arxotto family are natives of the warmest 
of the East and West Indies, and Africa. These 
plants are shrubs, or small frees; and many of them 
yield edible fruits, whose pulp is often sweet and 
wholesome, though some are astringent and others 
purgative. A reddish pulp surrounding the seeds of 
one description supplies the arnotto used for colouring 
red, and staining cheese. 

The Rock roses are from the south of Europe, and 
north of Africa. The resinous matter of these cistuses 
is pretty well known. 

The Violet family are natives of Europe, Asia, and 
America. Their roots have emetic properties, of which 
the active principle, akin to emetic, is called violine, 
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The roots of the viola odorata have becn employed ‘acquaintance with an interesting locality, one whose 
emetically in medicine. Other specics are used in natural beauties and historical associations give it an 
Seuth America as substitutes for ipecucuanha. “The eminent claim to notice Leaving London by the 
petals of the sweet or March violct, the fo» of the South-western railway, a ride of two hours brought 
Grecks,” says Balfour, “are laxative, and are used im me to the quiet and pleasantly situated fown of 
the torm of infusion, mixed with sugar; and a violet | Basingstoke, near to which the object of my journey, 
or purple colouring matter 1s piocured from them, | the rums of Basing House, are situated. There is 
which is employed as a test for acids and alkahes, , nothing to detain the traveller m the town itself 
being changed into red by the former and green by the excepting the remams of an ancient chapel, not far 
latter. Veola tricolor, (heart’s-easc,) and other species, from the station, and some monuments to the Warton 


have been used as demulcent cxpectorants”—the last 
learned phrase meaning a medicine of a gummy or 
oily consistence, which protects against the action of 
acrid matters, and is employed in promoting the rejcc- 
tion of mucus and other fluids from the lungs and 
wiudpipe. The Viola tricolor is the ongin of al] the 
cultivated varieties of pansy. 


BELLAGIO, LAKE OF COMO. 


Ty there's a spot to bid the heart forsake 
The memories of the past, and there to make 
The spirit bask in beauty, till she bless 
So sweet a Lethe of forgetfulness, 
"Tis Como’s sunlit wave! whose mpples dance 
As if rejoicing in their radiance 
It 18 bnght summer, at the close of day, 
Ere from the lake one beam has paas’d away , 
While mount, and graas, and dell, and trellis fair, 
Gleam in the glory of the sanny air 
Each feathery tree seems dipt in golden light , 
The marble vase shincs yet more purely white, 
And lofty towers, that point to yon bright sky, 
Flash forth beneath their azure canopy , 
While the still air, as 1f each breath were spent, 
Makes the soft silence yet more eloquent. 
Oh ' scenes 1emember’d '—fairest stall ye seem ! 
Like the regretted vision of a dream 
Ye cross my memory! My heart forsakes 
The weary world’s dull paths, again 1t takes 
Its flight o’er years long gone, and on thy shore, 
Fair, peerless Como, reats awhile , once more 
I hear the murmur of the lake's calm flow, 
Beneath the walls of dear Bellagio ! 

Anya Savaaz. 
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THERE is a peculiar gratification in an exchange of 
the claims and cares of business for the quetude and 
repose of the country, but when the rural chann 1s 
heightened by the memory of some noted event, how 
greets the pleasure enhanced! The sight of a 
place on which mighty deeds have been enacted, has 
an influence over the feelings more or Jess powerful 
according to individual character. An ivy-covered 
ruin, a hbattle-field, a poet’s residence, a martyr’s 
grave, the place where a book was written, a great 
truth uttered, or oppression resisted,—all, in process of 
time, became go many shrines, visited by devout 
pilgrims from afar—all find a response in the mamfold 
sympathies of the human heart. 

Such were a few of the thoughts that passed 
through my mind, as one day, in the course of the 
past summer, I seized an opportumty to renew my 


family in the church. The father of the poets, 
Thomas and Joseph Warton, was once vicar here, and 
in this place his two sons received part of their edu- 
cation. After following the London road for a short 
distance, a choice of routes offers to the ruins; a 
narrow harel-bordered lane on the left leadmg down 
to the canal; a footpath sloping m the same direction 
|through corn-fields, or the road itself. I chose the 
‘Jane, and was soon at the bottom of the valley, through 
which the canal winds in serpentine curves, its bed 
hterally choked with weeds ; evidence of scanty traffic. 
The walk, however, is secluded and agreeable, the 
view on both sides shut mm by fine well-wooded un- 
dulating heights, grassy slopes and broad corn-fields, 
while about a mile beyond, a long range of garden 
wal], termmated at either extremity by a conical- 
| roofed, turret hke building of red brick, marks the 
site— 

y “Of the fallen fabme of the other day.” 

On reaching the bridge by which the road crosses 
the canal close to the village of Basing, a short lane 
on the nght leads to a msg ground of wild, park-like 
aspect. The summit is crowned by what at a little 
distance appears to be a thick wood, with single trees 
,;und groups scattered m various directions <A path 
runs up the slope past the keeper’s house, half ndden 
among the foliage, and a little higher you come to a 
broad deep trench, with fragments of a wall peeping, 
here and there, through the high steep bank on thc 
opposite side. What seemed a thick wood, if now 
found to be a belt of trees rismg above the tangled 

underwood, from every part of the trench, stretching 
round a large wregular circle The path here turns 
into a level lawn-hke space, about which are sprinkled 
some magnificent white-thorns ; on one side the ground 
falls away as a glacis, and on the other a broad gap, 
between the shattered extremities of the embanked 
wall, admits you into a spacious enclosure, the sloping 
sides of which give 1t somewhat the appearance of an 
amphitheatre I walked round close e foot of 
the bank, knee deep at times in nettles of tall weeds, 
or crushing the odorous ground-ivy which grows here 
in profusion, minutely mspecting the humbled remains 
of what was once a defence for the chivalry of the 
land. In one place the earth has sunk and left the 
brick-work bare, exposing some small circular arches, 
with a single arch inside like a small sewer crossing 
them at right angles, and running apparently to a 
considerable distance in the solid masonry. Tho 
bricks, it may be observed, are as hard and firm as 
when first laid, such as the artificers of the 15th aud 
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16th centuries knew how to make, and will outlast 
by a thousand years those now made for building pur- 
poses im London. After making the ecircut of the 
interior, I mounted te the top of the wall, shich 1s 
of such thickness, so thickly overhung with trees, as to 
form a convenient and beautifal walk. Outside, you 
look down into the bed of the ditch, so far beneath 
that the tops of many of the trees are below your eye, 
and occasional breaks in the leafy barrier afford 
pleasant glimpses of the surrounding scenery. West- 
wards the view is shut in by a distant range of blue 
hills, and northwards, on the opposite side of the 
valley, is the rulway—the rush and roar of the rapid 
trams suggestive of a striking contrast. Here, a 
wasting relic of the physical energy of the 17th 
century, a period when sngéf was yet held for right 
yonder, the masculine thought of the 19th century 
in full career, pregnant with the noblest humanizing 
influences. 

From this elevation a view is gained of the interior 
of the spacious garden whose long wall first attracts 
attention on approaching the place. The two conical- 
roofed towers are dovecotes, one still tenanted by a 
numerous family of pigeons, descendants, it may be, 
of the birds that held possession when Cromwell’s 
eannon thundered against the butldmgs. Rare old 
fruit-trees have been trained against those sunny 
walls, luscious grapes, and chernes of a kmd now 
unknown to the cultivator. There were fantastic 
borders, trim alleys, and quaint alcoves, where valiant 
knights and fer dames laughed and lounged away the 
hours Now the surface 1s cut up into irregular 
patches for the growing of vegetables, the massive 
wall is broken m many places, afd the bre 
stopped by an uncouth paling, or fence of drv thorns 
Beyond tins is the capacions bnek barn, with high 
sloping roof and loop-holed sides, apparently strong 
enough to lodge and protect a garrison, and the fine 
old church of Basing, in which may be seen a monu- 
ment to one of the Marquises of Winchester, who 
lived to the age of uimety-seven, and when he dicd in 
1592, left behind him 103 direct descendants, the 
whole backed by the huge chalk-pit, still known as 
Olsver Cromwell's dell. There 1s always a temptat 
to moralize m contemplating such a scene, to roe 
pictures of its past history; and here the melination 
may be indulged. No obtrusive guide comes to dis- 
turb you with offers of service; there sre no churlish 
doorkeepers whose favour 1s to be concilated by the 
eae of sord Bolton, the present propnetor, 

itors ~ ie about the ruin at will. 

I sat down in the mossy fork of a tree, ovcriooking 
the slaxghter-close, (a field where a fierce struggle took 
place at one of the sorties of the garnson,) and ran 
over the leading points m the history of Basing. The 
curious antiquary may trace it back to the Domesday 
survey, when the owner, Hugh de Port, held fifty-five 
lordships m the county, and hved in a castle which m 
after times c masters, but eventually came 
back to the original line. It was rebuilt, we are told, 
by Sir William Pawlett, who was created Marquis of 
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Winchester by Edward V1., but in so magnificent a 
style that his successors, unable to bear the beavy ex- 
penses involved in keeping up the stately establish- 
ment, were compelled to pull part of it down. Edward 
was once entertained here for four days by the mar- 
quis, and on another occasion Philip and Mary were 
his guests. The “virgin queen” came twice to 
Basing; the first time m 1590, when the marquis was 
lord treasurer, and Elizabeth was so captivated with 
his courteous behaviour as to declare,—" Were he 
but a young man, I could find in my heart to have 
him for a husband before any man in England.” She 
repeated her visit in 160], and stayed thirteen days, 
“to the greate charge of the sayde lorde marquesse,” 
great-grandson of him whom ehe regarded with 30 
much favour on the former occasion. Here she re- 
ceived the French ambassadur, Duke do Biron; and 
at her departure, “ beimg very well contented with all 
things there done,’”’ boasted that her entertamment of 
the envoy royally 1n a subject’s house, was a feat 
never before accomplished But the eventa from 
which Basing derives an enduring interest are those 
of the civil war; that struggle between pmnciple and 
prerogative, 

At this period Basmg House, as appears from an 
old drawing, waa a castellated structare of brick, with 
a citadel, and lofty towers at each corner, cncompassed 
by a brick rampart and dry ditch, John, the fifth 
Marquis of Winchester, was a devoted royalist; he 
streggthened the building, and determined to keep it 
for the hing On one occasion when summoned to 
surrender, he replied that, “if the king had no more 
ground in England than Basing House, he would hold 
it out to the last extremity.” To inspire the garrison 
with his own spint, the marquis wrote with a diamond 
on every window in the house the words aimee loyanléic— 
“love loyalty.” From its position on the man road, 
the fortress was looked upon as the key to the western 
counties, and the parliamentary generals had set 
their hearts upon taking it. Sir William Waller, with 
7,000 men, made three unsuccessful attempts; and 
some idea of the importance attached to the capture 
may be inferred from the title of a pamphlet published 
at the time—‘ The Soldiers’ Report concerning Sir 
Witham Waller’s fight agamst Basing House, on 
Sunday last, Nov. 12, 1643, to give satisfaction to 
the whole kingdom concerning that design, wherein 
are these particulars, viz —lat. How cond a 
thing it would be in case it could be takeqgead. 
How strong it is, both upon the house and Of the 
walls, — 3d. Su Willam Waller's onset, and the 
manner of th ht.— 4th. The reasons of the 
retreat,” & &c."* 

The royalists were not less anxious to keep, than 
the parhamentarians to gain possession. Colonel 
Gage relieved the garrison twice, witggjmuch hazard 
and great bravery, and drew off in safety to 
Oxford Subsequently, the marquis expelled his 
brother, Lord Edward Pawiett, who had been tem- 
porising with the enemy. Fuller, the historian, was 


here dung part of the sftge, engaged on his 
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favourite work, “The Worthies of England,” writing 
as dilgently, and with as much self-possession, 48 
though in a cloister; complaining, however, occasion- 
ally, that the noise of the cannon disturbed lum m 
digesting of lis notes. or four years did the 
resolute marquis “hold out.” “There was,” to quote 
Thomas Carlyle’s spirited words, “on the parliament 
side, a kind of passion to have Basmg House taken. 
The Laeut. General, gathering all the artillery he can 
lay hold of, firing about 200 or 500 shot at some 
given point till he sce a hole made; and then storm- 
mg hike a fire-flood, he perbaps may manage it” 
Notwithstanding the valour of the garrison, and the 
strength of ther resources, Cromwell did ‘‘ manage 
it,” as explained in the following extracts from his 
letter to the Speaker, Oct. 1645 .— 


* Srzx,—I thank God, I can give some account of 
Basing After our batteries were placed, we settled 
the several posts for the storme. We stormed this 
morning after six of the clocke ; the signal for falling 
on was the finng four of our cannon, which, bemg 
done, our men fell on with great resolution and cheer- 
fulness, we have had little loss ; many of the enemy 
our men put to the sword, and some officers of 
quality, most of the rest we have prisoners, among 
which, the marquis and Sir Robert Peake, with 
divers other officers. We have taken about ten 
pieces of ordnance, with much ammunition, and our 
soldiers a good encouragement,” ” 


* The “good encouragement” here referred to was 
booty worth 200,000/ It consisted, according to a 
report drawn up at the time, of “‘ ten pieces of ordnance, 
twenty barrels of powder, and matches proportionable, 
uine colours, 200 arms, 200 horse,. .. provisions of 
victuals for some years rather than months, 400 quartets 
of wheat, 300 flitches of bacon, 200 barrels of beef, 
40,000 pounds of cheese , beer, divers cellars full, and 
that very good A bed m one room, furnished, cost, 
1,300/ , great store of popish books, with copes, and 
such utensils; silver plate valued at about 5,000/, 
some cabinets of jewels, and other treasure one 
soldier had six-score pieces of gold for his share, and 
another had got three bags of silver, who, (not able 
to keep his own counsel,) 1t grew to common pillage 
amongst the rest, the fellow at last having but one 


halfsgxown for himself.” 
Y ome suggestion the place was dismantled 


and @bandoned: a notice, perhaps painted on a board, 
informed the neighbourhood that ‘‘ whoever will come 
for brick or stone shall freely hav same for his 
pams” It is easy to nnagine t avoc that must 
then have taken place; country people coming with 
carts aud pillaging in all directions. The first Duke 
of Bolton bat a house with part of the materials, 
another portioh was used for the George Inn at Basing- 
stoke, and now, such as we have descnbed 1s all 
that remains of the imposing structure, whose hne of 
circumvallation was “above a mile in compass.” 
Nature has— 
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~—- “ soften'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill d up, 
As ‘twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
mea religious, and the heart runs o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old, 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Oar spint from their urns '” 


While walking round the bank for the last time, I saw 
an old man sitting where an opening in the trees gave 
him a view of the neghbounng plantations; he had 
come to mow down the nettles and weeds growmg 
within the enclosure, and was resting after his walk. 
He told me that he had lived for thirty years in the 
keeper’s house, until too aged for the duties of the 
situation, but he still worked for the estate. He 
pomted out a spot in the centre where a well had been 
filled up, the site of the brewhouse beyond the ditch, 
and some arches on the outside of the wall, similar 
to those I had seen on the inside. he called them 
“ oven-places”” On my mquiring whether the ruins 
were much resorted to by visitors, he replied, ‘ Gipsy 
parties comes here ternble often ” 

Basing louse 1s not the only object of interest in 
this part of the country , for the visitor who can spare 
a day or two, there are the walls and amphitheatre of 
Silchester, the most perfect Roman relic mm England. 
Bramshill House, the seat of Sir John Cope, a glonous 
mansion of the “olden time,’ and “Our Village,” 
the environs of which have long been classic ground 
through the charmmg wnitings of Miss Mitford. 
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BY J M W. 


A Boat, love-laden, 

Floating on the sea, 
A soft-eyed maiden, 
Smiling tenderly. 


The golden brightness 
Of the fervid noon, 
The silv’ry whiteness 
Of the crescent moon. 


All flowers of earth, 

All gems that strew the deep, 
Ideal forms, whose birth 
Gladdens a poet’s sleep. 


The magic eloquence 
That thrills the free, 
The sweeter excellence 
Of harmony. 


All marble glories‘ 

Of all classic climes, 
Heroic stories, 

And immortal rhymes ,— 


Leas beautiful, less dear, 

These things to me 

Less sweet, less bright appear 

To plantagy, : 

Than that fair realm of love I share with thee. 
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STORY OF A FAMILY.’ 
BY 5. M. 
AUTHORESS OF “THE MAIDEN AUNT,” &c 
Cuartrr XIX —Tue Sunceoy. 

Tas faint head fell back upon the pillows tenderly 
arranged for its reception by the same kind hands 
which had hitherto themselves supported it A long 
low sigh bore witness to the temporary suspension of 
acute pain; then followed a few broken, murmuring 
sentences, such as are wont to fall unconsciously from 
the hps of a sufferer when the immediate pressure is 
withdrawy, but nerves are still wrought to ther 
utmost tension, body exhausted, and will almost 
paralysed by the effort of its late achievement. 

“* It 18 over, thank God '—thank you all. My hind 
nurse—where 1s she® God bless you '” 

The fingers of Perey Lee closed feebly, but with 
convulsive eagerness, upon the small soft hand which 
yet rested on the bed beside his cheek It was but 
fora moment Agam the room was darkened, and 
the bandage which had been temporarily fastened 
around his eyes, in order that the unwonted light 
necessary for due performance of the operation nught 
not anjare him, withdrawn, and the courageous woman 
whose arms had steadily and unshrmkingly sustamed 
him dunng his agony, extricated herself hurriedly 
from his grasp, and glided away. The door closcd 
behind her. Yet pausme for a moment, she applied 
her ear to the key-hole, the voice of the sugeon, 
modulated to that tone of artificial soothmg which, 
though it be necessary for the patient, 1s so mexpres- 
sibly wearisome and irritating to the watcher, was 
alone audible. ‘ There, there,” it said, “we have 
done wonders , but we must avoid the reaction Winch 

is sure to follow an excitement of this kind Drnk 
this, my dear sir, and compose yourself to sleep ” 

Then came the low tinkle of glass aguinst glass , 
and then, quickly, ere Ida (we need not name her) 
had time to retreat, the surgeon and his assistant 
eame out of the room, almost running against her n 
the rapidity of their exit They halted and looked 
from her to each other with a blank, startled, half- 
guilty expression, the supenor of the two then took 
her gently by the hand and addressed her much m 
the same tone which she had just heard him adopt in 
speaking to her father. 

** My dear child, you have no business here You 
must he down and rest Stay, this pulse 1s a little 
quicker than I hke; I thmk I shall prescribe for 

ou.” 

* Tell uy ejaculated Ida, in a husky, wavermg 
voice; and then stopped. 

“You know as much as we do,” answered he, 
evasively. ‘“‘I have given our patient a composing 
draught, and he will, I hope, be asleep in a few 
minutes. Of course we must expect great exhaustion 
He will sleep for some hours at least, and durmg that 
tame the nurse will watch him. I shail wait below 
stairs; you cannot do better than invigorate yourself 


(1) Continued from p 25 
VOL. XI. 


for such exertions as you may be required to make, 
by sleepmg now when you can be of no use. Lou aie 
a little excited. I shall give you something quicting, 
and promise to wake you as soon as there 1s necd. 
Now, be a good child, and do as you are told.” 


Her eyes rested fixedly upon his face with that sort , 


of dreary helpless courage which cudures to look upon 
the truth because it 1s evident, and there 1s no escape 
‘rom it. He could not mect the gaze, but looked 
down uneasily. She did not hesitate a moment either 
u thought or action, but knew, and determined 
directly. 

“1t has fled!” suid she distinctly, and without 
hrinking or turmmng aside. 

The auswer was written in his face. Diopping his 
iand, before he could remonstrate or preveut, she was 
avain at the bedside She huew the hpurs of hfe now 
eft were very few, and she was greedy of them She 
sat shrouded im the curtains quite calm and motion- 
ess, through the parted drapery the wan face on the 
pillow was visible to her, and her eyes clung tuit So 
passed on the hours; if was a strange spectacle = The 
wasted countenance of the sleeper, where many a 
drawn muscle and printed furrow marked the passage 
of years of suffering, now almost cluildhke in the placid 
exhaustion of profound repose, the child's face beside 
it, so young and smooth, tender im all its outlines, 
intantine in the transparency of 113 colourmg, yet 
stern, I had almost said terrible, m its expresaton of 
agony, concentrated and held captive by inward power 
All her senses were awake, her imagination was pre- 
ternaturally active. Not a feature of the present, 
not a shadow of the future, was unmarked by her, 
from the past only her thoughts fled m sheer terror, 
unable at that moment to cucounter the softness of 
Memory She saw, counted, treasured, every light 
change that flitted across Ins face—so trivial, so 
transitory, that, to any cye sase hers, all scemed 
absorbed m the profundity of a repose that was 
well mgh stupor ‘The sound of his breathing made 
rhythm of her thoughts, and they moved to at and 
measured themsclves by it, without, for that, losimg 
one spark of their ternfic vitality They were busy, 
fearfully busy, gathering m and laying up a treasure. 

Slow dawn crept into the room = It. was bright and 
glorious outsidc, niusic was gong up from the thickets 
and fragrance from the meadows, and floods of gracious 
sunshme were refreshing and rewarding the bencficent 
efforts of earth. But light came timidly andiacasily 
into the chamber of death, as if afraid of What it 
would have to sec and to reveal, it took a sickly hue 
from blinds and, close-drawn curtams, and seemed to 
shiver in its coverings with the chill of ague ‘There, 
through the top of the cornice, where a crevice let in 
a single unfettered sunbeam, 1t came straght and 
sharp as an arrow, and secmed to make a rankling 
wound where it entcred Ten hours had passed since 
Ida began her vigil, and not one tear had visited her 
earnest iopeless eyes Her being was passing through 
a furnace heated seven times, it was to come outa 
weapon of sevenfold powcr How should she fal to 
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endure even that burning flery furnace, for was there 
not One with her like unto the Son of God? 

“God bless you!” ‘Low, faint, tremulous words, 
but she heard them. The eyes were glassy and un- 
certain, but she met them 1n one brief, :mstantaneous 
look of recognition; she had her reward—the strong 
patient heart had not so suffered and so waited for 
nothing. It had waited for death, aud death had 
come; but with it, may im it, the prescuce, the assu- 
rance, the pledge of Life 

* * * a a 

** And she is really well enough to andertake such 

& journey ?” 
+ © Yes, indeed, Ellen, I think so, otherwise I would 
have imterposed to prevent her gomg It 1s a week, 
you know, simce she was able to come down stairs, 
and I am sure change of scene will be good for her” 

One of the regular medical common-places, and as 
shallow as it 1s common. Change of scene 1s useful 
enough to those who are suffermg from what 1s 
techuically called ‘“ worry of spints,” from over-exer- 
tion, from habitual anxiety, from discouragement, 
from any one of the numerous degrees of that scale 
which begins with discomfort and mounts up to posi- 
tive unhappiness But where there is a deep, calm, 
strong regret—not a pain in, but a part of the soul— 
an anguish open-cyed, brave and stedfast, consmous 
of its own reality, resigned to its own necess'ty, 
patient, ccaseless, everlasting —circumstances can 
only avail to vex and irritate, time only to conceal 
it To such an onc there 1s neither the power nor 
the possibility of change, the veil which a score of 
years may weave around the scercet thought, and 
which may fold so thickly, and he so closely, as 
utterly to conceal the existence of what it covers, 
only acts as a shrine around a relic, prescrving 1t from 
all pollution or defacement, and keeping it fresh mm 
colour and sharp in outline as when first. deposited 
withm its guardianship What the heart only re- 
members 1t may also i time forget; what it possesses 
belongs to 16 for ever 

“Did any one go with her °” 

* There, sit down and take off your bonnet, Ellen, 
and I will tell you all about it. I have some pity 
upon a woman’s cuiosity when TI kuow there 1s 
genuime sympathy at the bottom of it” 

The young wife did as she was desired, and looked 
up questioningly mto her husband’s face. It was not 
a verygpoveabie or interesting countenance, it had 
all the stoicism and extcrnal sweetness which a 
long apprenticeship to that very trying profession of 
surgery seldom fails to teach a man, but it was 
always, to her, the noblest and most engrossing 
subject of contemplation, and just now there was 
moisture in the eyes and an unusual phancy about 
the lips, and she thought it the very incarnation of 
bemenity. He passed his hand caressingly over hei 

smocthly-ordered hair; it gave her a world of trouble 
to braid and band those tresses round her shapely 
head m such manner as satisfied her vanity and suited 
his taste, yet she was never so well pleased with them 
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as when his awkward touch had disarranged them. 
After a mute exchange of looks, a language perfectly 
intelligible to the lookers, and mere gibberish to the 
lookers-or, (but what did that signify P) he commenced 
lis story. 

“It 1s certainly the most remarkable instance of 
fortitude that ever came under my notice Once or 
twice I could almost have fancied that she did not 
feel acutely, but women are such puzzles! It 1s 
sometimes impossible to surprise them into an exhi- 
bition of feelmg by any means or at any moment; 
and then you may be sure that there is something 
within so deep and so strong that it has been necessary 
to set a guard over 1t who can’t sleep at his post. 
Closed windows and iron bars are symptoms that 
there 1s madness inside Well, you know that she 
went to the funeral, that heavy-featured cousin of 
hers was there with her, crymg heartily the whole 
time I suppose it was very sympathising of her, 
and all that, but I own I could have beaten her for 
it And then, after the funeral, she, I mean Ida of 
course, was 1ll—and 1 was provoked with myself that 
Thad let her go I ought not to have done it ” 

“Perhaps you could not have prevented 11,” 
suggested Ellen, who did not like to hear hun blame 
himself even for a passing moment 

* Nonscuse, my love A man can always manage 
a woman, and has always a right to do so, as I hope 
you don’t mean to dispute That is, of he 1s a sensible 
man, and be: fnend Much more, of course, her 
husband , but that, you know, 1s for your private con- 
sideration.” 

* But what could you have donc, Henry ?” persisted 
the wife, smilmg as she put her hand mto his with a 
kind of silent understood pledge that no management 
could be necessary where there would never be any 
resistance. 

**Tyrned the key upon her, to be sure,” replied the 
unceremonious Henry, “and trusted to her good 
sense to thank me for it afterwards, or not, as the 
case might be But she deceived me I fancied her 
body equal to her mind, and 11 was the body which 
gave way at last Youth and sirength have enabled 
her to shake it off ” 

“And youn care, and good treatment of the case,” 
mterposed Ellen resentfully 

“That of course Say that to anybody who asks 
you, my dear. Oh Ellen! It was a nch treat! If I 
had not been so sorry for her, I could have roared 
with laughter ” 

‘With laughter! What can you “ % And her 
face expressed un amazement which bordered 
upon disapproval 

“To see the intense discomfiture of that coxcomb 
cousin, whom I utterly abominate. Whlule she was 
il, he spoke of thew engagement as a matter of 
certamty, I am bound m chanty to believe that he 
was self-decerved , but I think m my heart that even 
lis enormous vanity scarcely extended so far. He 
thought, so 1 conjecture, that she was a mere child 
m character, wholly m the power of any one who 
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could speak a few soft words to her, and now more 
especially so, as having lost her natural guardian, and 
belonging as a matter of right to hum and to his 
father. He thought he had the whole game m his 
own hands,—that he had her ina net, that she had no 
escape. No other view can account for so clever a 
man’s eo entirely committing hin self. She, poor 
child, never gave him a thought, b ¢ as she began to 
recover composure, and power of :omprehension, it 
seemed to me that she ought not to be any longer 
ignorant of the manner in which he: name was being 
used. You know I am a very plam spoken persoun— 
it was no use to trust so delicate a matter in the 
hands of the gentle Agnes, who, between ourselves, 
has not much more mental grace or agility than a 
lame cow—so, I spoke to her myself ”’ 

“You did!” exclamed Ellen with true womanly 
interest kindling m her face, “I wonder you could do 
16! And what did she say?” 

‘Opened wide her childish blue eyes, and stared 
at me with an expression of such blank astonishment 
that I could scarcely keep my countenance, and then, 
shaking her pretty head to and fro with a weary, 
passive, troubled look, begged that I would be so 
very kind as to explain cousm Alexandet’s nustake 
to him = She evidently shrank from the office, and I 
undertook it mn a moment Of course you under- 
stand clearly that 1t was because I wished to oblige 
ker—I had no spite against him, of course But as 
I said before, I am a plain-spoken person, and I did 
not decorate my errand with any superfluous ten- 
derness ” 

“Oh Henry'” cried his wife, “what pleasure can 
you find in talking as if you were so hardhearted ! and 
to me, who know you! I am sure you were really very 
sorry for his disappomtment ” 

** Chaff, my love!’ was Henry’s elegant answer 
“The disappomtment was to his vanity—nothing 
higher The man who takes it for granted that a 
woman who has never coquetted with him nor en- 
couraged him, is ready to marry him, and who says so 
openly, is either so obtuse that he won’t feel his 
rejection or so impudent that he deserves to feel it ” 

“ But without meanzg to coquette or encourage,” 
remonstrated Ellen, ‘‘one may give a false impression, 
you know, without any fault,—that 1s, unconsciously.” 

** Remember this, Ellen !” interrupted her husband, 
speaking more gravely, “that a fault is not a whit the 
less a fault because it 1s committed unconsciously , 
rather the more, because such unconsciousness shows 
a want both#@f the habit of self-restraint, and of the 
periodical check of self-examination You should be 
more ashamed to confess yourself unconscious of a 
fault half an hour after its committal, than to confess 
that you have committed it” He looked down upon 
her upturned face, into which an expression of docile 
reverent attention, almost that of a child receiving its 
lesson, had instantaneously come, and resumed his 
former tone of banter. “ But I see how it is, you 
want me to believe that you have refused some dozen 
devoted admirers, without having given one of them 
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due reason to accuse you of flirtation. Oh, what a 
thorough woman you are !” 

* You say that as if you meant it for blame, but 
T take it as the highest possible praise,” rejomed 
Ellen im the same tone. 

“ You are are right '” said Henry emphatically 

‘But tell me about Miss Lee’s gong away Had 
she no one with her except the cous of whom you 
speak so disrespectfully ?” 

“ Yes, there came a friend, a Mrs Tyrrel, a hand- 
some woman, nay beautiful, but with somethmeg not 

| altogether attractive about her Very pale aud grave, 
the latter I suppose from sympathy, the former the 
result of anallness which mdeed bad prevented her 
from sooner coming to poor Ida’s assistance. And 
this morning they went away together The lovely 
Agnes remained to console he: brother Poor woman! 
I ought not tosatimse her, J beleve she is as god as 
a vile temper will suffer her to be, and as agreeable as 
any one can be, who is by nature unconquerably 
repulsive ” 

“* What a consisfent speech,” cried Ellen, “ to be 
commenced with the assertion that you ought not to 
Satirise her 1” 

“ Very consistent indeed, if you had heen aware of 
the mental parenthesis, which was to the eflect that | 
chose to do what I ought not ” 

“Is that a conscious or an unconscious fault °” 
asked Ellen demurely 

He smiled, but it was an absent smile = Whith true 
masculine perversencss in all matters of feeling, he lad 
been yocose and ironical so long as she was tender, 
serious and sympathetic, and now that with true 
femmine docility she had, not without an effort, as- 
sumed his mood, and hidden her pity beneath badinage, 
he ceased to do violence (for he Aad been doing 
violence) to his own inward emotions, and melted 
naturally into seriousness. She watched lus face with 
a sense of rebuke, wholly uncalled for, but wholly 
natural, wished her gentle retort unspoken, and 
listened to him as though he had been a prophet 

* Poor child '” said he pensively, “‘ yet I don’t know 
whether pity for so noble a nature 15 not nisplaced. 
Were she a man, I should reverence her, but she 1s 
the cluld of her mother Eve, and if self-dependence and 
self-government be forced upon her, 1t must be through 
acute suffering Nay more—there will evcr be in 
them more of semblance than of reality If she scem 
composed and contented, it will be because the inward 
nature 1s not anmhilated but enslaved, and the slave 
feels what he dares not show, all the more intenscly 
because he 1s compelled to hide it Poor child! I 
hope she will have some one to lean upon, but s0 
far as a stranger can judge, her position would seem 
very desolate [ wonder if I shall ever see her 
agam? What shall J then think of the soft heart 
which has been forced into so stern a mould ?” 

The young wife’s uplifted eyes ghstened with a dew 
which: came from a deeper fount than that of pity. 
She was thanking God and man for her own blessed- 
ness 1n that she had found a shadow from the heat 
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and a shelter from the storm. And so—for the look 
was too eloquent to remain unanswered—the lonely 
Ida was for the moment forgotten by both. 
Her biographer echoes doubtfully the last 
sentence=-“ I wonder if we shall ever see her 


again |” 


TO ERATO, THE MUSE OF LOVE. 


BY T K HERVTY. 


Oomz back, come back, lost pleiad of the heart ! 
Fallen, with thy lyre, from out life's saddening skies ! 
The spirit’s chorus wants its swectest part, 

That wants thy music—though its tones be sighs !— 
Too like the nightingale of carth, that flies 

Ere the sweet summer, with 1ts scents, be lost, 
Though both should linger when the bnight rose dies, 
To soothe the mourner, when he needs it most ! 
Come back ! come back ! thy sister muses still 

Sing to my soul, and cheer 1t through ):fe's crowd , 
But 1t has wander'd from the one bnght nll 

Near which my sweeter cong, but not so loud, 

Was heard o’er all—oh ! thou, who will not sing, 
Save 1n the spirit’s hush’d and leafy parts, 

Save only by the soul's untainted spriug— 

The young deep Helicon of human hearts ! 


Then may it be that thon art playing yet, 

Far in my bosom’s depths, though all unheard , 
And as the sick of cities, when his feet 

Seek the deep glade, 1s greeted by the bird, 

So could I leave, awhile, the world's wide dream, 
And lose its harsh, cold voices from mine ear 
Oh ! might I hope to trace that haunted stream, 
And for an hour—an hour—again to hear 

Thy low sweet song? Alas! the springs are dry, 
Beside whose gush that early music rang, 

And never more the flowers shall meet mine eye 
That warm’d the valley where Erato sang— 
That oldest muse—but, in her fadeless youth, 
Predestined to outlve her sisters all, 

And through all fancies, pure as that of truath— 
Once—only once—to pour her music-fall ! 

Then never more for me !—She taketh wings, 
When years have touch’d the spirit’s tonings fine, 
And flieth far from harps with broken strings, 
To play the lyres of happier hearts than mime ! 
Ob ! well for me, and such as me, that love 

Is of that angel choir, who are to sing above ' 


CERVANTES AND LOPE DE VEGA. 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 


THe greatest and healthiest writers have been 
generally men of active, energetic, and enterpnsmg 
spirit. In the mayonty of mstauces, according to 
their means and opportunities, they have been promi- 
nent actors in what was passing around them, and 
not merely passive spectators. They have commonly 
mingled in the busthng pursuits of their contempo- 
raries, undistinguished by any marked peculiarities , 
and, instead of standing aloof from the busy crowd, they 
have been noted for their restless courage, or ardent 
love of adventure. The hfe of action has preceded 
the life of authorship. The opening years of manhood 
have been occupied in the actiye struggles and 
arduous duties of the world; and afterwards, when 
the mmd has become disciplined, invigorated, and 
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informed by actual experience, the wonderful creations 
which are destined to hve for ever have been pro- 
duced or thrown off almost unconsciously, and sent 
abroad into the world with the lavish profusion and 
prodigal liberality of an affluent genius.” 

Cervantes and Lope de Vega were among the most 
remarkable men : an age of astomshing intellectual 
fertility It wil: be remembered that they were con- 
temporanes of S akspeare, and indeed, it has been 
said, that Cervantes and our great dramatist died on 
the same day, namely, the 23d April, 1616; but as 
the Gregonan Calendar had not at that time been 
adopted m England, we were behind the countries of 
Catholic Europe m our calculations, and Shakspeare, 
in fact, survived Cervantes twelve days. 

Cervantes was born “on one of the early days” of 
October, 1547, and Lope de Vega fifteen years after- 
wards, on the 25th November, 1562. The former was 
destined to a long life of vamed vicissitude and 
adventure, a narrative of which may serve to illustrate 
the manners of the age in which he lived, and some of 
the prominent characteristics of the national genius 

An admirable summary of the life of Cervantes 
has been given by M Viaidot in the biography 
prefixed to lis exquisite translation of Don Quixote ? 


*‘ Here,” he says, “1s all that we have been able to 
collect regarding the life of this illustrious man,—one 
of those who paid for the tardy honours of posthumous 
renown by the misfortunes of a whole hfe Born of an 
honourable, though indigent family, receiving first a 
liberal education, but thrown by poverty into obscure 
dependence, page, valet-de-chambre, and soldier, maimed 
at the battle of Lepanto, distinguished at the siege of 
Tunis, captured by a Barbary corsair, five years a 
prisoner at Algiers, ransomed by public charity, after 
many futile efforts to escape, then again a soldier in 
Portugal and the Azores , smitten with the charms of a 
noble lady as poor as himeelf, reclaimed to literature 
by love, but soon again compelled to abandon it by 
distress, rewarded for his services and talents by a 
subordinate appointment in the government victualling 
department, accused of embezzlung the public money, 
thrown .nto prison by the hingss agents, released alter 
proof of innocence, and again imprisoned by mutinous 


peasants , then transformed into the poet and man of 


business, and earning his bread by commercial agencies 
and theatrical composition, at the age of fifty dis- 
covering his truc vocation , not knowing where to find 
a patron to whom to dedicate his works, having to 
encounter an indifferent public, who condescended to 
be amused, but who could neither understand nor 
appreciate him, jealous rivals who mdiculed and de- 
famed him, and envious friends who were ready to 
betray him , pursued in his old age by want, forgotten 
by most people despised by all, and djing at length m 
solitude and poverty such durmg his iife time was 
Michael de Cervantes Saavedra.” 


A life so full of incident and vicissitude has all the 
charms of romance. It presents as many features of 
wnterest as the most startlmg of modern fictions, and 
we will therefore, as briefly as possible, attempt to 


(1) “History of Spanish Laterature.” By George Ticknor. 
London 1849 

(2) “Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Cervantes,” mm the 
illustrated edition of Don Quixote, ‘‘ traduit et aunoté par Louis 
Viardot” Paris, 1836. 
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£2 up the outline with which we have presented our 


readers. 

The birth-plece of Cervantes was the town of 
Aloalé de Henares, a small city about twenty miles 
from Madrid. 

“ Concerning his youth,” Mr. Ticknor, “ all that 
adhe tafe ger adage naner eigrtomius AA emed 


great in theatrical re- 
presentations of Lope de Rueda; that he wrote verses 
when very young; and that he always read everything 
within his reach, even, as it should seem, the torn scraps 
of peper he picked up in the public streets.” 
He seems to have been for two years a student in 
the University of Salamanca, and also to have studied 
under the learned Juan Lope de Hoyos, who published 


by authority, ‘‘ on the death of the unhappy Isabelia de 


Valois, wife of Philip IT., a volume of verse, in had 


which, among other contnbutions of his pupils, are 
six short poems by Cervantes, whom he calls ‘lus 
dear and well beloved disciple.’”! This was m 1569, 
and the same year we find hun at Rome as a sort of 
chamberlain in the service of Giulio Acquaviva, after- 
wards a cardinal, who had been sent to Spam as the 
pope’s nuncio, and who is supposed to have taken an 
interest in Cervantes from his love of literature. In 
this menial position it did not suit his spint to remain, 
and he therefore enrolled himself among the Spanish 
troops then occupymg a portion of Italy. “There 
were only two professions,” says M. Viardot, “then 
open to the poor gentleman, that of arms and the 
eburch. Cervantes preferred the former, and became 
a soldier.” The moment was well chosen A memo- 
rable contest between the forces of Islamism and 
Christendom was about to commence Sebm II. 
Emperor of the Turks, m violation of existing treaties, 
had invaded the island of Cyprus, then belonging to 
the Venetians The islanders sought the assistance 
of the sovereign pontiff, Pope Pius V, under whose 
auspices was formed, after some disastrous delay, a 
“holy league” agaist the treacherous infidels, com- 
prising the jot armaments of the pope, the King of 
Spain, and the Republic of Venice, and commanded by 
the celebrated Don John of Austria, the natural son 
of the emperor Charles V. In this expedition was 
embarked the company into which Cervantes had volun 
teered as a private soldier; and he soon gave proof of 
his own observation, “that none make better soldiers 
than those who are transplanted from the region of 
letters to the fields of war, and that never scholar 
became soldier that was not a good and brave one.’”? 

On the 7th of October, 1571, he was present at 
the sea-fight of Lepanto, when a glorious victory was 
obtamed over the enemies of Christendom. He was 
then suffering from an attack of intermittent fever, 
and before the engagement had commenced his captain 
and comrades endeavoured to persuade him to retire 
into the cabin, where he might remain quietly till all 
was over. But, far from acoeding to this timid 
counsel, though weakened by sickness, he implored 

(2) Ticknos’s “Spanish Literature,” vol. ii 

3)" Persiios y Sigiemunda, 1 ili, c. 10,” quoted in Ticknor’s 


“Bat justl da,” M. Viardot, “of ha 
taken ao" glacioun cart a that prneeen pana g 
Cervantes never regretted the loss of his hand. He 
often said that he ulated himeelf in having 
secured at such a price honour of num hin- 
self among the of Lepanto; and in witness of 
his bravery, which be valued more than his genius, be 
loved to exhibit his wounds, received, he say, on 
the most brilliant occasion which ages past and t 
beheld, or that eyen the future might hope to 
see,—wounds that, like stars, might serve to guide 
others to the firmament of honour. 

After the engagement, Cervantes was conveyed 
with the rest of the wounded to the hospital of 
Messina, where he remained for some months. In 
the spring of 1572 he departed, under the standard 
of Mark Antonio Colonna, on the expedition to the 
Levant, the indents of which he has minutely de- 
scribed in the story of The Captive in Don Quixote, 
He was next engaged in the expedition against Tunis, 
under Don John of Austria: afterwards his regiment 
returned to Europe, and was stationed for about two 
years in various towns in Italy, thus ishing him 
with an opportunity, which he did not neglect, of 
forming an acquaimtance with the Italian language 
and literature. 

Having been absent some years from lus native 
country, Cervantes at length took steps to procure 
his discharge, and to return home. His military 
career had been full of peril and adventure, and his 
youthful enthusiasm was probably somewhat sobered 
down. “He was now eight-and-twenty, disabled, 
weakened by the fatigues of three campaigns, a plain 
soldier, anxious to revisit his family and country. He 
obtained from his commander something more than 
abare farewell Don John of Austria gave him letters 
to the king, his brother, in which, making bhonour- 
able mention of his conduct at Lepanto, he besought 
Philp to present him with the command of one of 
the companies about to be raised in Spain for Italy 
or Flanders. The viceroy of Sicily, Don Carlos 
d’Arragon, Duke of Sesa, also recommended to the 
attention of the king and his ministers, a soldier, 
hitherto neglected, who had secured by his courage, 
his talents, and exemplary conduct the esteem of his 
comrades and commander.” * 

Bat greater trials were in store for him. He had 
embarked at Naples, with his elder brother, Rodrigo, 
and several other Spaniards, in a Spanish galley called 
the Sun, full of hope and spirits, and anticipating a 
happy issue tothe voyage. But alas for haman 
tations! On the 26th of September, 1575, the galley 
was attacked by an Algerine squadron, ander the com- 
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mand of Arnauti Mami, who was called the “captain 
of the seas” A fierce but unequal combat ensued 
in which Cervantes displayed his usual bravery 
Three corsair vessels engaged the Christian galley, 
one of them being commanded by a renegade Greek 
named Dali Mami. Against such desperate odds thi 
Spamards struggled boldly, but ineffectually, for their 
liberties. They were at length compelled to surrender 
and were carried in triumph to Algiers. In the 
partition of captives Cervantes fell to the lot of Dal 
mi. 

The canning renegade conceived that he had gained 
a great prize. After reading the letters wiich he 
found on his prisoner, addressed to the king of Spain, 
he believed Cervantes to be a nobleman at least, and 
reckoned on a large sum for his ransom. It was a 
common practice with these barbarians, when persons 
of distinction fell into their hands, to treat them 
with cruelty, and subject them to every privation, in 
order that they might induce them to renounce the 
Christian faith, or to obtam, by urgent solicitations, 
from their friends and countrymen, large sums of 
money to purchase their release Cervantes was 
accordingly loaded with chains, and confined m a 
filthy dungeon, but in this extremity, he showed, 
says Viardot, a heroism rarer and greater than that 
of courage,—the heroism of patience. His active 
mind devised means of escape, and eagerly waited 
for an opportunity to carry them into execution 
Among his companions in misfortune he soon acquired 
an ascendancy by his decision and force of character ; 
and they readily submitted to his guidance. His first 
plan was to travel by land to Oran, which then 
belonged to Spain, and a Moor, who, unknown to him, 
had already betrayed other captives, was engaged as 
a guide Several of his fellow-prisoners joined in the 
enterprise. They succeeded in escaping from Algiers, 
but on the second day of their journey, they were 
abandoned by the Moor, and had no other alternative 
but to return to the place of ther captivity, where 
they were subjected to still more rigorous treatment. 

Some of his fellow-captives were fortunate enough 
to obtain their freedom in the second year of their 
captivity. On their return to Spain they informed 
the father of Cervantes of the deplorable fate of ns 
two sons, and the old man immediately mortgaged his 
patrimony, to raise a sufficient sam to purchase their 
ransom. The money was transmitted to Cervantes, 
who attempted to make a bargain with his master 
Dali Mami, but the sordid Greek was so exorbitant 
in his demands that he gave up all hope of obtaining 
his hberty. But his brother Rodrigo was in better 
hands, and Cervantes, feeling that it was useless to 
attempt to purchase his own release, generously 
applied the whole of the money to the ransom of 
his brother. was accordingly emancipated 
in 1577, and on quitting the land of bondage, promised 
Cervantes that on his return to Spain he would cause 
a vessel to be equipped at Valencia, which might 
approach the African coast at an appointed spot, and 
effect the delverance of his fellow-captives. 
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Confiding in his brother’s zeal, Cervantes laid his 
plans accordingly. About three miles to the east of 
Algiers, was a garden belonging to a Greek renegade, 
in which one of his slaves, named Juan, a Christian 
and native of Navarre, had secretly constructed a 
subterranean cavern. Following the instructions of 
Cervantes, several Christian captives made their 
escape, and were concealed by Juan in this recess. 
At the time of Rodrigo’s departure there were 
fourteen or fifteen already there. Without leaving his 
master’s house, or doing anything that mht excite 
suspicion, Cervantes directed this little subterranean 
republic, and provided for the safety and subsistenee 
of the members. Provisions were secretly conveyed to 
them every night, and a careful look-out kept up by the 
gardener and another Christian slave. When Cer- 
vantes believed the vessel despatched by his brother 
was near at hand, he fled from his master, on the 20th 
of September, 1577, and becommmg an inmate of the 
cavern, waited patiently for the result. 

It appears that the expected vessel, promptly 
despatched by Rodrgo, and commanded by an ex- 
perienced officer, came m sight of Algiers on the 28th 
of September It was broad day when the captain 
caught a glimpse of that famous stronghold of the 
African corsair, and not caring to run a needless nsk, 
he prudently kept out at sea till the evening. A 
glorious autumn sunset had flushed the waves, and 
the dim twilight had succeeded, ere he ventured to ap- 
proach the appomted spot, and give the captives the 
agreed on signal. But even this enterprise was 
doomed to fail; for as the vessel neared the shore, 
protected, as the captam thought, by the deepening 
shadows, she was observed by some fishermen, who 
immediately gave the alarm, and it was deenied ex- 
pedient to put back to sea A second attempt was 
made, which ended most disastrously , for the vessel 
was attacked and taken by the Moors, and its crew 
carried into captivity. 

Meanwhile Cervantes and his companions, who had 
for a time cheerfully borne the discomforts and priva- 
tions of their situation, began to suffer senously from 
their prolonged imprisonment in a damp and unwhole- 
some cavern. As time wore on, they lost all hope. 
The hour of their deliverance appeared every day to 
grow more distant. At length, on the morning alter 
the capture of the luckless vessel, the place of their 
concealment was betrayed to Hassan Aga, the Dey of 
Algiers, who received the news with delght, as all 
lost or runaway slaves were, by the custom of the 
country, oansidered the Dey’s especial property. A 
guard of soldiers was accordingly despatched te the 
garden, who with drawn swords entered the cave, and 
secured the unhappy Chnstians. But in the general 
consternation, Cervantes was collected and anappalled ; 
he cried out with aloud voice that his companions were 
guiltless; that he had caused them to fly from ther 
masters ; that the plot was his, and his alone, and that 
n justice he should alone be punished. The soldiers 
were astonished, and reported what had happened to the 
Dey, who ordered Cervantes te be loaded with chains, 
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and brought into his presence. But the hero was undis 
mayed. He displayed in this extremity bis accuston.ed 
firmness and address, and the barbarian was touched 
by his magnanimity. It seems that afterwards most of 
the captives engaged in the plot were returned to 
their masters, and Cervantes again fell into the hands 
of Dah Mam: He was subsequently purchased by 
the Dey, who 1s described as having been one of those 
capricious and bloody monsters who take pleasure in 
beholding human suffermg. This wretch was con- 
tinually, and for no obvious cause, killmg or torturng 
his unhappy slaves Cervantes he regarded as a 
dangerous person, and kept him in close confinement. 
But nothing could subdue the spirit of the famous 
Spaniard In spite of the dangers that menaced him 
in the event of detection, he made another attempt to 
escape, and though closely watched he managed to 
indite a letter to the Spamsh governor of Oran, and 
to despatch it by a Moor The Moor was caught when 
on the pomt of departure, and immediately impaled 
alive, and Cervantes was sentenced to receive 2,000 
blows of the bastmado Some friends, however, 
interposed, and the pitiless Dey for once relented 
There must have been something in the demeanour of 
Cervantes which inspired the barbarian with respect, 
or very strong influence must have been used, for 
ahortly before, three captive Spaniards who had 
attempted to escape from him, had been beaten to 
death in his presence 

But no failure or disaster scemed to affect Cer- 
vantes, or to cause him to relax his efforts to obtain 
lis liberty. We nest find him m communication with 
a renegade Spamard, who had assumed the turban, 
but had begun to show signs of repentance and con- 
trition for his apostacy With this man he concerted 
another plan of escape A vessel was purchased by 
the renegade under the secret orders of Cervantes, 
and about sixty Chnstian captives were informed of | 
the fact, and duly advised to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to depart. But a Dominican monk, “ like 
another Judas,” stimulated, it 1s said, by envy of 
Cervantes, betrayed the conspiracy to the Dey, who 
chose for a time to dissemble ns knowledge, 1 order 
that he mht seize the culpmts in the fact. It was, 
however, soon suspected that the plot had been dis- 
covered, and all who were engaged in‘it were scized 
with consternation Cervants fled, but as soon as 
he understood that sentence of death was proclaimed 
against any one who should harbour or afford him an 
asylum, he generously gave himself up; a renegade 
Spaniard, who was then high 1m favour with the Dey, 
having undertaken to intercede for him. Cervantes 
was this time brought before the ferocious barbarian, 
with his arms pinioned, and a rope round his neck, as 
if destined for immediate execution But his firmness 
of soul did not desert him , neither threats nor promises 
could induce him to betray his companions, and he left 
his master’s presence an object of awe and respect, 
wf not of admiration. The punishment inflicted on 
him for this new offence was imprisonment 1n irons in 
a Moorish fortress, where he languished five months. 
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Beyond a mgorous imprisonment, it does not appear 
that Cervantes was subjected to any remarkable or 
revolting ill-treatment. On the oontrary, he was 
almost the only captive treated with any degree of 
consideration. “There was only one,” he has said 
himself, in the story of The Captsre, “whom he (the 
Dey) treated well—a Spanish soldier, named Saave- 
dra, who engaged in so many attempts, which will be 
long remembered by the people of the country, and 
by his fellow-captaves, to regain his liberty Never- 
theless, Hussan Agn never lifted his hand against hin 
himself, nor caused others to do so, nor gave him an 
angry word.” It w clear that the ferocious Moor 
stood in awe of the “lame Spaniard,” and that, bar- 
banian as he was, he respected, whilst he feared, his un- 
conquered spirit and fertile genius. He contented him- 
self, therefore, with depriving his captive of all oppor- 
tunities for mischief, by a clo$e imprisonment Ee 
dared not, indeed, trust Cervantes at large, for he 
apprehended that the next thing attempted would be 
an general meurrechion of the Christian slaves in 
Algiers At this time they numbered upwards of 
25,000, who were all alike animated by a spirit of bitter 
hostility against their infidel masters. We can scarocly 
realize to our minds the wretched position of these 
unfortunate captives, or the fecling of intense hatred 
with which they regarded their mhuman oppressors 
Torn from their country, families, and friends—sub- 
jected to the severest menial labour, and exposed to 
constant ill-treatment and privation, their condition 
was indeed most pitiable Slavery with them was 
traly a bitter draught A simple sketch of some of 
their ordmary sufferings was presented by Cervantes 
fo his countrymen after his return, in lis curious 
drama called Kl Zrato (or Los Tratos) de Argel, ie. 
Lite, or Manners, in Algiers, This play consists of 
a succession of simple and touching incidents, many 
of which were well calculated at the period of its 
representation to harrow the breasts of the spectators. 
In one scene a very ordinary occurrence—the sale 
of Christian captives in the Moslem market place—1s 
truthfully represented, with all its sad accessories. 
A father, a mother, and their two children, are 
exposed for sale in separate Jots. The simplicity of 
the poor mnocents, who cannot be brought to heheve 
that any human power can separate them from their 
parents, 1s beautifully contrasted with the resignation 
of the afflicted father and the poignant grief of the 
mother. The latter, beholding her youngest child 
carried off by the Moslem merchant, and feehng 
persuaded she 1s destined to sec him no more, pours 
out her soul im an agony of prayer Above all, she 
fears that he may be seduced into apostacy, and under 
this terrible impression she addresses to him these 


parting words :— 


‘What I wonld crave of thee, my life, since I 
Must never more be blest with seeing thee, 
Is that thou never, never wilt ines 

To say, as thou wert wont, ae fos ve lah gle 


For that bright queen of 
Can loosen aii thy Senda and give tice freedom. 


and virtue, 
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The mother’s fears are not unfounded. In the fifth 
act the boy is introduced as a renegade, sumptu- 
ously attired, and disdaining the society of the 
Christian captives. 

This 1 an meident which might have occurred 
within the experience of Cervantes himself At any 
rate, 1t serves to illustrate the melancholy condition of 
the Christian captives m Algicrs, some of whom, 1t 
will be remembered, were of gentle blood, and be- 
longed to the best families of Spain. 

Cervantes had nearly completed the fifth year of 
his captivity, when the hour of his hberation arnved. 
His family had been long making strenuous efforts to 
raise moncy enough to purchase his ransom. His 
widowed mother sacnficed everything she possessed, 
including the dowry of her daughters, for this great 
object. But she still found it impossible to raise 
sufficient for the purpdse. All that could be collected 
was placed in the hands of a bencvolent fnar, who 
had just been appointed to superintend a mission for 
the redemption of Chnstian captives, despatched to 
Algiers by Philip I. Upon the arnval of the 
mission, negotiations were opened for the release of 
Cervantes, but the demands of the Dey were too 
exorbitant to be complied with. In the meanwhile, 
Hussan Aga had been recalled by the sultan, and was 
preparing to leave Algiers. He mtended to convey 
his slaves with him to Constantinople, and Cervantes, 
heavily ironed, was placed on board his galley. It 
was at this juncture, when the chances of freedom 
appeared most desperate, that the high-spirited captive 
was at last released through the exertions of the 
Christian mission, on the 19th of September, 1580. 

After more than ten long years of absence—years so 
full of suffermg and adventure—Cervantes found him- 
self restored to his native land. But beyond the joyous 
sense of liberty there was little to gratify him on his 
return from exile His father had died during his 
captivity, his mother and sisters were too poor to offer 
him even the shelter of a roof. He was unfnended 
and forgotten, and almost a stranger in the land of his 
birth. It is not surprising, therefore, that he re- 
turned to his former profession, and started once more 
as a common soldier. The kingdom of Portugal was 
at this time occupied by the Spamsh armies, and was 
the next theatre of his services. Although it 1s not 
certain how long he remained there, 1t 1s known that 
he was present in several umportant engagements, and 
displayed his accustomed bravery. 

It was love, says M. Viardot, which restored 
Cervantes to literature. In a happy interval of his 
busy life, he had made the acquaintance of a noble 
lady of Esquivias, a small town near Madrid; and 
in her honour he composed his pastoral romance of 
“ Galatea.” The romance was published in 1584, and 
almost immediately afterwards Cervantes, then in 
his thirty-seventh year, married the fair enchantress 
who had inspired him with literary ambition. Whether 
the lady was won by the “pastoral romance,” (which 
1s admitted to be rather an uninteresting performance, ) 
or by the more moving romance of the author’s own 
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life 1s, we think, doubtful. Her woman's heart might 
have been well touched by “the round anvarmahed 
tale” which he was able to deliver, we doubt not, 
with manly eloquence, — 

“Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’ 1’ th’ imminent deadly breach; 

Of bemg taken by,the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery; of hrs redemption thence, 

And portance in Ass travel’s history.” 

It will be remembered that the Galatea 1s found in 
Don Quixote’s library, and is thus spoken of by its 
author. 

«But what book is the next onc?’ said the curate 
‘The Galatea of Miguel de Cervantes,’ replied the 
barber ‘This Cervantes,’ said the curate, ‘has been « 
great friend of mine these many years; and I know 
that he 1s more skilled in sorrows than in verse. His 
book 1s not without happiness in the invention, 1t 


promises something, but finishes nothing 

In the four years following his marriage (from 1584 
to 1588), Cervantes devoted himself to dramatic com- 
position, but in this department of hterature his 
great contemporary, Lope de Vega, reigned supreme, 
and it 1s admitted that he was by no means successful 
as a rival candidate for popular favour 

We find him next at Seville, where “he acted for 
some time as one of the agents of Antomo de Guevara, 
a royal commissary for the American ficets, . . . an 
humble condition, certainly, and full of cares, but 
still one that gave him the bread he had vainly sought 
in other pursuits ”? ; 

It must also be stated that at this tame his two 
sisters were entirely dependent on him for support. 
After holding his appointment for some time an event 
occurred which cast another deep shade over the hfe 
of Cervantes. In 1597 he was arrested and thrown 
into prison as a defaulter to the government, but he 
was released after a short detention, and 1¢ does not 
appear that anything beyond a culpable degree of 
negligence could be laid to his charge 

About this time there occurs a gap in the authenti- 
cated records of Cervantes’ hfe From 1598, when 
we lose all trace of him at Seville, till 1603, when we 
find him at Valladolid, we have nothing but vague and 
conflictmg reports respecting him. But it was during 
this period that the principal portion of the First Part 
of Don Quixote was written. Now Cervantes himself 
says that his great work was begun in a prison, and— 

“ A uniform tradition,” (we quote from Mr. Ticknor,) 

declares that he was employed by the grand prior of 
the Order of St. John in La Mancha to collect rents due 
to his monastery in the village of Argamaailla; that he 
went there on this humble agency to make the attempt, 
but that the debtors refused payment, and, after per 
secuting him 1n different ways, ended by throwing him 
unto a prison, where in a spire of tndignation he began 
to write the Don Quexote, making his hero a native of 


the village that had treated him so ill, and layi 
scene of some of the knight's earlier adventures in La 
cha.” 


Coupling, therefore, the fact of his imprisonment 
at the time that he commenced his immortal work 
with the mtimate knowledge that it displays of the 


(1) Ticknor’s “ Spanish Literature,” vol. u. 
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questioned me,” he says, “ very minutely respecting his | 
age, his profession, bis rank, his fortune. I was | 


of any authentic particulars, we think that his bo- 
graphers are fully justified mn adopting this tradition. 

Cervantes had repaired to Valladolid, m all proba- 
bility, because the court had been removed there, and 
he was led to cherish some hope that us former 
services might receive acknowledgment. But here, 
as elsewhere, he was overlooked and neglected It 
was 10 vain that his proud nature stooped to suppli- 
cation, he was still unfortunate. He presented 
himself before the Duke of Lerma, then called the 
*“ Atlas of the monarchy,” and the dispenser of all 
its favours, but the proud minister received him 
with disdam, and Cervantes, wounded to the quick, 
turned heart-sick from his presence-chamber, and 
thenceforth renouncing all hopes of court favour, 
sought and obtained such precarious employment as 
a fmendless man of education could procure for jus 
daily subsistence In the meanwhile, and under the 
pressure of poverty and embarrassment, he hastened 
on his great work, and m 1605, the First Part of Don 
Quixote, having been licensed at Valladohd in 1604, 
was printed at Madrid Its populanty was immediate, 
and in those days almost unexampled, for the same 
year, another edition was called for at Madrid, and, 
two more elsewhere ! In the year followimg, Cervantes 
left Valladolid for Madrid, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his eventful hfe. Hus pen was for the next 
ten years fully occupied im the production of novels 
and plays, for a cntical examination of which we have 
not space, and in October, 1615, he published the 
Second Part of Don Quixote. 

The surprising popularity of Don Quixote rendered 
Cervantes an object of envy and enmity, which he 
bore with unusual serenity and magnaumity of spint. 
But, though his work was everywhere a topic of con- 
versation, he still remaimed in obscurity It 1s related 
of Phihp III, that he beheld one day from the balcony 
of his palace a student walking along, with a book in 
his hand, gesticulating extravagantly, and then burst- 
ing out into sudden and uncontrollable fits of laughter 
** That youth,” said Philip to a courtier, “1s cither 
mad, or he his readmg Don Quixote ” The courtier, 
eager to confirm the royal sagacity, immediately ran 
out to ascertain the fact, and returned with the an- 
nouncement, that the student was mdeed reading the 
adventures of the Kmght of La Mancha, and yet 
neither the king nor his courtier thought of asking 
where or 4ow the author of this marvellous book lived! 
Equally characteristic 1s the statement of the chaplain 
of the Archbishop of Toledo, who had been entrusted 
with the censorship of the second part of Don Quixote. 
Some gentlemen in the French embassy had asked 
him, what works of imagmation were at that time 
fashionable in Spain; and thereupon, amongst other 
books, he mentioned Don Quixote. The Frenchmen 
had read the first part of that romance, and they ex- 
pressed themselves so warmly respecting its ments, 
that the chaplam offered to mtroduce them to the 
author—an offer which they eagerly accepted. “They 
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obliged to reply, that he was an old soldier—a poor 
gentleman.” “ What!” exclaimed one with surpnse, 
‘© has not Spain, then, made such a man mch? Is he 
not supported at the public cost’ But another 
added, with great address “‘ If it be necessity which 
has compelled him to wnte, God grant that he may 
never be nich, since, by contineing poor, he may 
enrich by hus works the whole world!” Cervantes 
himself seems to have calculated on, and cxpected the 
immense popularity of his book, for he makes Sancho 
say to his master,—I will lay a wager, that, before 
long, there will not be a twopenny cating-house, a 
hedge tavern, ora poor inn, or barber's shop, where 
the hustory of what we have done shall not be painted 
and stuck up.” 

The fame of the work was soon spread over Europe, 
and it 1s perhaps at this moment the best-known book 
of its class that has been ever wntten. No author 
appears to have entered upon a subject with more 
earnestness of purpose, or to have more completely 
ideu:tified himself with hsown creations “Cervantes,” 
says Mr. Ticknor, “in truth, camo at last to love these 
creations of his marvellous power, asif they were real, 
fambhar personages, and to speak of them, and treat 
them with an earnestness and interest, that tend much 
to the illusion of his readers. Both Don Quixote and 
Sancho are thus brought before us, like such living 
realities, that, at this moment, the figures of the crazed, 
gaunt, dignified knight, and of his round, selfish and 
most amusing esquire, dwell bodied forth in the 1ma- 
ginations of more, among all conditions of men through- 
out Christendom, than any other of the creations of 
human talent ” In spite of unsatisfactory translations 
—and it 1s admitted, that there 1s scarcely any work 
so difficult to render fitly in a foreign language, as Don 
Quixote—it has become naturalised to every European 
soul The English school-boy numbers the kmght of 
La Mancha among his earhest acquamutances, and 
laughs over his adventures as heartily as the Spanish 
student who attracted the notice of Pluhp Wl. Don 
Quixote 13 everywhere a classic. In the ungenial 
north, as well as in the sunny south, it is read with 
admiration and delight But we must not dissever 
the book from its author. Having examined the 
principal incidents in the life of Cervantes, we think 
our readers will agree with Mr. Ticknor, that if we 
would “fully comprehend and enjoy the whole of lus 
Don Quixote, we should, as we read 1t, bear m mind, 
that this delightful romance was not the result of a 
youthful exuberance of feeling, and a happy external 
condition, nor composed in his best years, when the 
spirits of its author were light, and Ins hopes high; 
but that—with all its unquenchable and nrresistible 
humour, with its bnght views of the world, and its 
cheerful trust in goodness and virtue,—it was written 
in Ins old age, at the conclusion of a life, nearly every 
step of which had been marked with disappomted ex- 
pectations, disheartening struggles, and sore calamities, 
that he began it in a prison, and that it was finished 
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when he felt the hand of death pressing heavy and 
cold upon his heart.’’ 

In spite of all his troubles, Cervantes retained to 
the last his cheerfulness and serenity of mind We 
have good evidence that his faculties remained un- 
clouded, at the close of his laborious life Onthe 19th 
of April, 1616, he penned a dedication of his 
“ Persiles y Sigismunda,” to the Count de Lemos, the 
best friend of his declining years, im which he says 
“ Yesterday they admmmistered to me extreme unction, 
and to-day I write you these few limes. My time 1s 
short; my pains increase, my hopes fal, . 
yet I beheve, if I could only see your highness once 
more in Spain, 1t would give me new life But af 1 
is ordained otherwise, the will of heaven be done 
May your highness at least be aware of my wish, and 
know that you possessed in me an affectionate servant 
who wished to show Ins attachment, even beyond 
death.” Four days after writing tls, on the 28d of 
April, Cervantes peacefully expired, at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

Having devoted some space to the romantic adven- 
tures of Cervantes, we will now briefly advert toa 
few of the most interesting particulars in the life of 
his great. contemporary Lope de Vega With regard 
to the literary reputation of the two men, there 1s this 
great difference. Cervantes passed his hfe m penury 
and neglect, to reap a nich harvest of posthumous 
fame: Lope de Vega was the idol of his contempora- 
ries,—eulogized as “the glory of the land, the oracle 
of language, the centre of fame, the phanix of ages, 
the prince of poetry,” &c —but a large portion of his 
works has never descended to posterity at all 

“Lope Felix de Vega Carpio,” saya Mr Ticknor, 
“was born on the 25th of November, 1562, at Madrid 

From his earliest youth he discovered extraord- 
nary powers. At five years of agc. we are avsured by 
his friend Montalvan, that he could not only read Latin 
as well as Spanish but that he had such a p:ssion for 
poetry, aa to pay his more advanced schoolfi llows with 
a share of his breakfast, for writing down the veraes he 
dictated to them, before he had learned to do 1t for 
himeelf.” 

His father died when he was very young, and left 
his children poorly provided for, but Lope was sent to 
the [Imperial College of Madiid, where he made great 
progress His vivacity of disposition, however, and 
early love of adventure soon led him into scrapes 
At the age of fourteen, he ran away from college wih 
a schoolfellow; possessed with the giddy idca of 
“seeing the world.” 

“ At firat they went on foot for two or three days 
Then they bourht a sorry horse, and travelled as far as 
Astorga, in the north-western part of Spain, not far 
from the old fief of the Vega family , but there, growing 
tired of their journey, and misung more seriou-ly than 
they had anticipated the comforts to which they bad been 
accustomed, they determined to come home. At 
Segovia, they attempted, in a silversmith'’s shop, to ex- 
change some doubloons and a gold chain for small ooin, 
but were suspected to be thieves, and arrested." 

In the end they were sent back to Madrid, with an 

alguazil, who delivered them safely into the hands of 
their relations, At the age of fifteen, Mr. Ticknor 
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assumes, from a curious passage in one of his poems, 
that he was serving asa saidier axainst the Portuguese 
in Terceira ; but this is at any rate questionable It 
is certain that whilst sull « youth, he became an 
inmate m the house of the Grand Inquisitor, Don 
Geronimo Mannque, Bishop of Avila, who was de- 
lighted with his quickness and intelligence, and under 
whose patronage he was sent to the University of 
Alcalé, where he acquitted himself creditably, and 
had he not fallen blindly in love, was, according to 
Ins own account, on the point of becommg a priest. 
His passion was fierce and fervent, and he suffered 
all the torments which he afterwards depicted in 
romance. Qn his leaving the university, he was re- 
ceived into the service of the Duke of Alva—the 
grandson, according to Mr Ticknor, of the bloody and 
remorseless bigot whose name has been rendered for 
ever infamous by the cruelties which he practised m 
the Netherlands At the suggestion of his patron he 
wrote his pastoral romance of “ Arcadia,” and whilst 
engaged on that composition, he married a noble lady 
named Donna Isabel de Urbmo ° But a serious ac- 
cident soon interrupted his domestic felrcity — 


“Jt happened,” siys his friend Montalvan, “ that there 
wis a sort of half-and-half hidalgo (for there 1s a twilight 
in the origin of nobility a3 well as in the break of day) 
of small fortune, but of great skill in contriving to dress 
ind eat as well as the rest of the world, without other 
employment than frequenting society, when with little 
trouble to himself he lived cheaply by flattering those 
present, and backbiting the absent Lope heard that 
on one occasion he had entertained a company at his ex- 
pense He passed over the 1mpertinence, not from fear, 
but contempt, but secing that the man persisted 1n his 
attacka, he grew tired, 80 without quarrelling with 
hin by sword or word—the first bemg impious, the 
second fuolish —he depicted him in a gong 80 pleasantly 
tuat every body laughed ” 


This, as might be expected, led to a duel, m which 
Lope wounded Ins adversary, and for this and other 
freaks and follies of youth, he was arrested and cast 
into pnson He was soon released, on the hard con- 
dition of his leaving Madd, and he then passed 
some scars in exile at Valencia 

As soon as he could venture to return, he did so. 
But mm less than a vear afterwards bis home was ren 
dered desolate by the death of his voung wife He 
celebrated the sad event in some indifferent verse, 
and then in the course of a few months, to amuse and 
distract his thoughts, resorted aga to ‘“‘ the genume 
Spamish resource of becoming a soldier” The period 
at which he took this decisive step was a remarkable 
one It was ina moment of national enthusiasm, 
when a spirit of nulitary adventure was abroad, stimu- 
lated and inflamed by religious ardour Philip II., 
the Most Cuathohe king, had just completed his 
preparations for overthrowing the power of Eng- 
land’s Protestant Queen, and restonng to the bosom 
of the Church a nation of obstinate heretics. The 
Invincible Armada, one of the proudest armaments 
ever committed to the bosom of the main, had beea 
prepared for this purpose; and upwards of two 
thousand volunteers from the best families of Spam 
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(ia addition to a vast array of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines) joined the expedition. Among them was 
Lope de Vega, then in the 96th year of his age, 
panting for distinction,—having torn up for cartridges 
the verses he had written in the praise of a new 
mistress. He evidently shared the enthusiasm or 
fanaticism of his companions, and beheved himself a 
soldier of God—a chosen instrument of an aveneing 
Providence The gloomy piety of Phihp had commu- 
meated itself to the national character Throuchout 
the whole of the vast armament the strictest reluzious 
observances were enjomed , whilst gambiing, quarrels, 
and duels, and all blasphemy against God, our Lady 
and the Saints were expressly prohibited in the general 
orders. 

We need not recount the disasters of the ill-fated 
expedition As the proud Spamards approached our 
shores, a higher power interfered mm our behalf The 
storm arosc, and their hosts were «cattered But 
amid all the disasters of that most disastrous attempt, 
Lope de Vega found time for literary composition 
“Upon the deck of the San Juan, beneath the banners 
of the Catholic king,” he wrote a long poem, designed 
for a continuation of the “ Orlando Furioso,” called 
“The Beauty of Angelica” When we reflect on all 
the circumstances attendant on the dispersion of the 
Armada—the terrfic tempests, and the panic and 
confusion which must have ensued, when we learn, 
moreover, that his brother died in his arms, mortally 
wounded during a skirmish with the Dutch, at the 
very outset of the expedition—it must certainly be 

ded as a marvellous fact that he should have 
found “ the leisure and quietness of sprit” to engage 
in poetical composition. As the poem was written 
in the ill-fated Armada, “it contains,” says Mr 
Ticknor, “occasional mftimations of the author's 
national and religious feelings, such as were naturally 
suggested by his situation But in the same volume 
he orginally published a poem in which these feelings 
are much more fully and freely expressed, a poem, 
indeed, which is devoted to nothing else It is called 
‘La Pragontea,’ and is on the subject of Sir Francis 
Drake’s last expedition and death” The name of 
Drake was sufficiently odious and terrible m Spain 
He was regarded as a pirate, or successful buccaneer, 
an heretical freehooter, the incarnation of all that was 
horrible and impious to the mind of an orthodox 
Spaniard Lope de Vega’s poem, a grave epic of ten 
cantos, is piously devoted to his abusc, and was no 
doubt read with avidity, for such literature was then 
. In the common ballads of the time we meet 
with the same expression of the public feeling, and 
Mr Ticknor has cited the following significant stanzas 
from one of them — 
arto Buglaeed (orth ia gos 
o 
Where tie Drake he means to kill, 
And the Lutherans every one, 
gc eeaeperey from pay" = 
Ir queen 
He will obits tad Wing back, 
Like heretics accursed. 


And he promises moreover, 
Among hie spoils and gaina, 
A heretic young serving-boy 
To give me, bound in chains , 
And for my lady grandmamma, 
Whose yeara such waiting crave, 
A litve handy Lutheran 
To be her maiden slave ” 


The rest of Lope de Vega's life is not particularly 
interestine On his return from the Armada, he 
entered successively into the service of two noblemen, 
the Marquis de Malpica and the Count de Lemos. 
He then again married and enjoyed some years of 
domestic felicity Death, however, deprived bun of a 
beloved son, and his wife followed his darling to tho 
tomb Lis home was again desolate, and he began to 
dispose his mind for the prieathood Finally at 
Toledo, in 1600, m the forty-seventh year of lis age, 
he received the tonsure, and became a priest. But 
such a step did not, it appears, at that time involve 
any greater strictness of life, or the relinquishment of 
worldly pleasures or advantages =“ During the long 
series of years,’ says Mr ‘licknor, “in which he was 
a priest, and gave regular portions of his time ta 
offices of devotion and charity, he was at the height 
of favour and fashion as a poet And, what may 
seem to us more strange, it was durmg the same 
period he produced the greater number of his dramas, 
not a few of whose scenes offend against the most 
unquestioned precepts of Chistian morality, while at 
the same time, 11 their title pages and dedications, he 
carefully sets forth his clencal distinctions, giving 
peculiar prominence to lis place as a Famihar or 
Servant of the holy affice of the Inquisition.” 

It was in the latter capacity that he offviated at one 
of those dreadful scenes of which bis country was so 
often the theatre A Francisvan monk, who had 
been long suspected of heresy, had committed an act 
of frantic sacrilege by seizing the consecrated host 
from the hands of the ofheiating pnest, during the 
celebration of mass in the open eburch, and violently 
destroving it ‘The poor wretch, having been given up 
to the Inquisition, was condemned to be burnt alive, 
and the sentence was carried into effect m January 
1623, outede the gate of Alculé at Madnd It was a 
scene of great solemnity, for the court was present, 
and the theatres and public shows were suspended for 
afortmght Lope de Vega, we are expressly informed, 
was one of the directors of the revolting ceremonies, 
and actually assisted in their horrble details 

The popularity of Lope, as a poct and dramatist, 
contimucd to increase as he advanced in life He 
supplied the theatres with dramas peculiarly adapted 
to the tastes and prejudices of the age, and ministered 
to its greedy love of novelty with marvellous industry 

land facility Wath equal success, he composed poems, 
religious and secular which monopolised public adm- 
ration The name of Lope was given, as an expression 
of perfection, to anything particularly good of its kind, 
as a Lope diamond, or, a Lope dress. The mtolerance 
of lus adnurers would not permit the whisper of a 
censure; and if was even suggested that the author 
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of a work reflecting on the character of some of his 
poems, and questioning his knowledge of the Latin 
language, deserved death for his heretical opmions 
But, whatever may be the intrinsic merits of bis pro- 
ductions, it is quite certain that he was the most pro- 
lific writer that has ever lived The estimated number 
of hus plays alone will appear almost fabulous. Ac- 
cording to his own account, m 1619 he had wntten 
upwards of 900, and nm 1624, 1070 After his death, 
his fmend and executor Montalvan, confidently de- 
clares that, without reckoning the shorter pieces, they 
amounted to 1800 Of this immense mass 1t 1s certain 
thdt not a fourth part was committed to the press. 
He dictated verses faster than they could be taken 
down, and it 1s further stated by Montalvan, that he 
wrote five full-lcngth dramas in fifteen days. This 
marvellous facility 1s thus explained and accounted 
for by Mr Tickno: , and the explanation 1s certainly a 
key ‘to much of is personal character, as well as of 
his poetical success ” 

“No poet,” he says, “ of any considerable reputa- 
tion ever had a genius so nearly related to that of an 
tmprovraator, or ever indulged his genus so freely mn 
the spint of improvisation. This talent has always 
existed in the southern countries of Europe; and in 
Spain has, from the first, produced the most extra- 
ordinary resulis We owe to 1t the invention and 
perfection of the old ballads, which were onginally 
improvisated, and then preserved by tradition, and 
we owe to it the segutdellas, the doleros, and all the 
other forms of popular poetry that still exist in Spam, 
and are daily poured forth by the fervent umaginations 
of the uncultivated classes of the people, and sung to 
the national music, thet sometimes seems to fill the 
mr by night, as the light of the sun does by day ” 

The hfe of Lope de Vega was prolonged beyond 
ihe oidmary span of human existence, but it 1s said 
that its close was clouded by a deep religious melan- 
choly Jn his last hours, he expressed his bitter regret 
that he had ever employed his pen on other than pious 
subjects. and a few days before lus death he subjected 
lumself to such a mgorous discipline, that the walls of 
his chamber were found sprinkled with his blood It 
1s supposed that this cruel flagellation hastened his 
death, which took place on the 25th of August, 1635. 
He was nearly seventy-three years old 

We do not gather that there was any cordial inter- 
course between Cervantes and Lope de Vega ‘They 
have mdeed spoken of each other in their respective 
writings but the two men occupied very different 
positions in the eyes of their contemporaries The one 
was the idol of the hour, the spoiled favourite of a 
capricious public; the other was destined to fix the 
admiration of posterity. When the successful drama- 
tist walked abroad, women and children ran to catch 
a glimpse of him; but the author of Don Quixote was 
regarded as nothing more than an ordinary undividual 
The body of Cervantes was followed to the grave by 
afew mourning fnends alone, whilst all Madrid flocked 
to the funeral of Lope, and a woman who beheld the 
grand procession pass, without knowing whose corpse 
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was carried to the tomb with such 

honours, exclaimed that 1t was a Lope funeral! Of so 
little value is the judgment of contemporaries as a 
test of enduring popularity. 
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CHarren XXXTII. 
HOW RICHARD FRERE OBTAINED A SPECIMEN OF 
THE “ PODICEPS CORNUTUS.” 


“Now for the Podsceps Cornutus / exclaimed 
Frere, after Lewis had been made acquainted with 
the result of the mterview with Mr. Nonpareil 

“May I ask what wonderful creature rejoices in 
that ineffable name »’ inquired Rose. 

“You may well say ‘wonderful creature,’” re- 
turned Frere, enthusiastically. “It’s my belief, that 
my precious Podiceps 1s the first specumen which has 
ever been obtained in this country; and, I should 
fancy, xt will be the last, too, for I don’t expect any 
one will be inchned to take the same amount of trouble 
that I took m order to get it. 1 was down mm Lincoln- 
slure last Chnstmas, at a place called Water End,— 
so named, I should imagine, on the /ucus a non lucendo 
principle, because there was no end of water all round 
it. Well, Sir,” (he was addressmg Rose all this time,) 
“ Fenwick, the man with whom I was staying, told 
me one day, that he’d seen a bird when he was duck- 
shooting, which he’d never met with before; and, by 
the description he gave me of it, I felt almost certain 
it must have been a specimen of the Podsceps Cor- 
nutusgvbich, as I dare say you know, is scarcely ever 
met with in this latitude 

“You must excuse my lamentable ignorance,” re- 
plied Rose, smiling, “ but I was not even aware of 
its illustrious existence five mimutes ago ” 

“Well,” returned Frere, archimg his eye-brows, 
“they do neglect women’s educations shamefully, I 
must say! The Podiceps Cornutus 1s a species of 
Grebe, by no means rare m Pennsylvama, where 
they winter; m summer they mgrate to the fur 
countnies, to rear ther young; they are web-footed ; 
the bill is—but, however, you shall see my specimen, 
so I need not bother you with a long description, 
which I dare say you would not understand after all ; 
and J’ll tell you, mstead, my adventures in pursuit of 
the bird The weather was unusually cold, the ground 
was covered with snow and the water with 1ce; bat 
as soon as I heard of the Podtceps, nothing would 
serve me but I must go after 1t. Accordingly, an 
amphibious old animal of a game-keeper was summoned 
to attend me, and as soon as it was light the next 
morning, off we set, and we walked through ice 
and snow till two o’clock in the afternoon, each armed 
with a long duck gun, that weighed as much as a 
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small cannon. We saw plenty of ducks, teal, and 
even snipes, but nothing that could by any possibihty 
be mistaken for a Podiceps. At last we came to a 
salt-marsh, as they call 1t,—that is, a place which 1s all 
water when the tide is high, and allaviam—more com- 
monly termed mud—when it’s low, which it happened 
to be at that particular epoch. Well, my old compamon 
began to show signs of knocking up, and gave one or 
two broad hints that he considered w¢ were engaged m 
a wild-goose chase, m every sense of the term, and that 
the sooner we relinquished it the better, when, all of 
a sudden, almost from under our feet, up sprang a 
bird, and flew away hke the wind ‘The Podtceps, 
by all that’s glorious" exclaimed I; and, levelling 
my gun, in such excitement that I could scarcely hold 
it steady, I blazed away, and——of course, missed it. 
The old game-kecper, however, took the thing more 
coolly, and muttermg;‘ most haste worst speed,’ 
raised his fowling-piece, and, when the bird was just at 
a nice killing distance, pulled the tngger—but the con- 
founded gun hung fire, and did not go off till my 
Podseceps was all but out of shot; luckily, however, 
some of the shots reached him, and, just as I fancied 
I was about to lose ght of him for good and all, he 
gave a sort of lurch, asif he were tipsy, and came top- 
pling down headlong I marked the spot where he fell, 
and, the moment he reached the ground, rushed off 
to secure him. As Iwas gomg along, I heard the 
old fellow bawling somethmg after me, of which 1 
only caught the words, ‘take care,’ but as 1 was not 
in the humour just then to take care of any thing 
except to gain possession of my Podiceps, I paid no 
attention to him. The bird had fallen on a sort of 
penisular-shaped bank, and along this, somctimcs 
over my insteps in mud, sometimes up to my knees 
in water, did I make my way, as fast as the difficulties 
of the path would permit The spot where the 
Podiceps had fallen proved to be much farther off than 
I had mmagined it, and before I reached it I was com- 
pletely out of breath, and almost dragged to pieces by 
wading through the mud in my heavy boots. How- 
ever, I cared little for that when I discovered the bird 
lymmg on his back, as dead as mutton, and, on picking 
it up, perceived that it really was an actual oad fide 
Podiceps Cornutus, and no mere myth, created by my 
imagination. Dehghted at having secured my prize, 
I washed the mud off it, smoothed its feathers as 
carefully as possible, and, wrappmg it m a hand- 
kerchief, placed 1t m my pocket, and prepared to 
retrace my steps. But, lo and behold! while I had 
been adminng the Podiceps, my peninsula had be- 
come an island! and there was J, Robinson Crusoe- 
hke, suddenly cut off from my fellow-creatures. Not 
a soul, or more correctly, a body could I see,—my 
old man had disappeared,—indeed, so altered was the 
face of things by the rising of the water, that I did 
not very well know in what quarter to look for him, 
or ia which direction to advance in order to gam 
terra firma, while, to my annoyance, I perceived that 
my island was rapidly growing ‘small by degrees, and 
beautifully less ! ” 
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«What a disagreeable position to be placed in’ 
exclaamed Rose, much interested. “ How did you 
contrive to escape ?” 

* Well, I was just going to tell you if you hadn’t 
interrupted me,” returned Frere, gruffly; “ I made 
one or two attempts to discover the route by winch | 
had come, but in vain, advance which way I would I 
only got into deeper water, and in the last tnal 1 
made, I shpped souse into a hole, and was half 
drowned before I could contmve to scramble out 
again. After this rather scrious failure, 1 began to 
feel that I wasin an awkward predicament I shouted, 
but no one answered, for the very sufficient reason 
that no one was within hearing I loaded my gun and 
tried to discharge it; but it had become wet when I 
tumbled into the hole, and obstinately refused to go 
off The water contmued to rise rapidly, and my 
island was already covered my only hope now lay in 
my old man, the words he had bawled after me, 
must evidently have been a warning against the 
danger in which I had so foolishly involved myself, he 
must therefore be aware of my situation, and would 
surely take some measures for my rescue. At all events, 
there was nothing for it but patience , I was unable to 
swim, the ground on which | stood appeared to be the 
highest point m the immediate vicimty, so there I 
must remam Perhaps, after all, my imagination had 
exaggerated the danger ; the tide might not rise much 
lngher, and the old man, aware of this fact, night be 
waiting till the waters should recede, to yom me and 
pilot me safely home. Thus at all events was a consola- 
tory hypothesis, and trying to persuade myself it was 
the true one, I forced the barrel of my gun as deeply 
into the mud as I was able, leaned my elbows on the 
but, and thus supported, watched with u beating 
heart the advance of the water My fect were already 
covered, and it contmued to rise almost imperceptibly, 
and yet, compariug ouc five minutes with another, 
with appalling rapidity, higher and higher 1t gamed 
the calf of my leg, it -approached, then covered my 
hnecs , inch by weh it stole on till it reached my hip, 
the first button of my waistcoat was the uext point, 
then the second, then the third, and as that also dis- 
appeared, I felt my situation was indeed becoming 
perilous in the extreme, and cast my cyes around in 


the vain hope of discovering some means of extrica-- 


ting inyself I might have saved myself the trouble; 
nothing but the still increasing water was visible on 
any side A slight breeze arose and rippled the surface, 
and now my precaution of thrusting my gun-barrel 
ito the mud stood me in good stead, but for it, I 
should have been swept away by the advancing tide, 
and even im spite of this support I found some 
difficulty in preserving my foothold My eyes seemed 
riveted by some supernatural fascmation to the pro- 
gress made by the deepening water. My waistcoat 
buttoned up to the throat with eight buttons; five of 
these were by this tunc immersed, the water stood 
breast lugh, the sixth disappeared; it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could preserve my balance, I 
swayed from side to side like a drunken man. The cold 
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was intense, my teeth chattered and my limbs were 
rapidly becoming cramped and paralysed, while, to add 
to my catalogue of miseries, the daylight began to 
fade apace I gave myself up for lost, and came to the 
conclusion that if ever we were fished out, the Pods- 
ceps and I should be alike candidates for a glass-case 
in some museum. A strange mixture of thoughts ran 
through my brain I tried to realize the idea of death 
I fancied the separation of soul and body, and specu- 
lated on how my mental self would feel when it saw 
strange fishes taking liberties with my bodily self, 
without havmg the shghtest power to drive them 
away. My attention was diverted from these gloomy 
fancies by observing that the water appeared much 
longer in reaching my seventh button, than it had been 
in advancing from the fourth to the fifth, or from that 
to the sixth, and while I was casting about to find a 
reason for this variation, lo and behold! the sixth 
button once more became visible. How was this ? had 
I unconsciously shifted to ngher ground, or was it, 
could it be possible that the tide had turned, that the 
waters had begun to recede? The agonizing suspense 
of the next five mmutes was one of the most severe 
mental trials I have ever experienced Though I spoke 
lightly on the subject just now, I had in fact made 
up my mind to face death as a man and a Christian 
should do, and was prepared to meet my fate calmly 
and resolutely ; but now the uncertainty, the renewed 
hopes of life struggling with the fear of a possibly 
approaching death, became almost unbearable, and had 
the conflict been prolonged, my presence of mind 
would haveentirely deserted me Lessthan five minutes, 
however, served to set the matter at rest, the sixth 
button was left high and dry, the fifth reappeaied, 
and was succeeded by another, and another, certain 
land marks, whose immersion I had watched with 
anxious eyes, again became visible, and I was tlinking 
of making a final effort to reach ¢erra firma before the 
increasing darkness should throw new difficulties m 
the way, when my ears were greeted by a distant 
‘ Halloo’ I shouted in reply, and soon had the satis- 
faction of perceiving a flat-bottomed boat making 
fowards me, propelled by my host, and the old man 
who I had conceived bacely to have deserted me As 
they drew me, half crippled with cold and exhaustion, 
into the boat, Fenwick began harangumg me in a 
composite strain of upbraiding and condolence, but I 
cut him short by raising my head as I lay sousing in 
a puddle at the bottom of the punt, and murmurmg 
in a fant voice,—‘ Never mind, old fellow, it’s all 
right, for I’ve got the Podiceps Cornutuse ;——aond 
touching that same bird, here we are at the stuffer’s 
shop, 80 come along in, and I’! show him to you 
bodily.” 

A week had elaps2d since the morning on which 
the above conversation took place, a week in wlich 
many events had occurred The mighty Nonpareil, 
stil considering the via media a promising investment, 
had condescended graciously to purchase Rose’s manu- 
script, and when Frere, who brought her the intelli- 





gence, placed in her hands a check for £100, which, | 
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relying on her profound ignorance of business forms, 
he had kindly substituted for the publisher's bill 
at six months, she received it with a start of delight. 
The girl was so happy ' she had at length realised her 
darling project ; she had, by her own exertions, helped 
to lighten Lewis’s burden, she had done something 
towards shortening his period of banishment, for such 
she considered his enforced residence at Broadhurst, 
Poor Rose! she had not a particle of avarice in her 
whole nature, and yet never did muser rejoice over 
his hoards as she did over that hundred pounds ;—for it 
was by no means to be spent ;—that, fortunately, was 
unnecessary, as Mrs. Arundel, albeit wanting mental 
ballast in some points, was a notable housewife, and 
as for Rachel, she was a very dragon in her care of 
that Hesperides, the larder; so that out of the 
liberal allowance Lewis made to them, his mother and 
sister were privately saving a small fund, destined, as 
they fondly hoped, to advance at some future time his 
fortunes, and to this store Rose’s hundred pounds 
would make a magnificent addition. And the joy it 
was to her thus to dedicate 1t! Could she have 
purchased with it the most desirable match m England, 
the hand of that identical young duke who was ex- 
hibited to correct radical tendencies at the electioneer- 
ing ball at Broadhurst, his Grace mght have died a 
bachelor ere Rose would have diverted the money 
from its appointed purpose. But something ought to 
be done with 1} Rose had heard of compound 
uiterest, nay, she had even had its nature explamed to 
her, and though at the end of the explanation she 
was more i the dark than at the beginning, she at- 
tributed that to her own obtuseness, and contented 
herself with recollecting that 1t was something which 
began by doubling itself, and went on doubling stself 
and something else, untul——-she did not know exactly 
what, so she supphed the blank by adding, until the 
desired result should be attamed. And now, recalling 
the definition thus arnved at, she decided that the 
advisable thing would be to place her hundred pounds 
in the most favourable situation for catching that 
desirable epidemic, compound interest. Accordingly, 
with much diffidence, and a just appreciation of the 
very hazy nature of her dissolving views in regard to 
the investment of capital generally, Rose commu- 
nicated her ideas to Frere. That gentleman heard 
her out with a good-humoured smile playmg around 
the corners of his mouth.—‘‘ Well,” he said, as she 
concluded, “‘ you are but a woman after all, I see !” 

“Why, what have you taken me for hitherto, 
then ?” inquired Rose. 

This very pertinent inquiry appeared somewhat to 
puzzle the individual to whom xt was addressed, for 
he pushed his hair back from his forehead, and rubbed 
his chm with an air of perplexity ere he answered,— 
“If I were what they call a lady’s man, which means 
a conceited puppy, 1 should grin at you to show my 
white teeth, and reply—‘ An Angel;’ but seeing that 
man was made a little lower than the angels—though, 
by the way, that’s a mis-translation—and that women 
are inferior to men, to call a woman an angel is to be 
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guilty of a logical absurdity, and is only to be ex- 
cused in the case of lovers, who, as men labouring 
under a mental delusion—temporary monomaniacs, m 
fact—are scarcely to be looked upon as rational 
beings.” 

* But if you are not a puppy, and I am not an 
angel, both which propositions I am perfectly ready 
fo admit, why do you consider it necessary to enun- 
date your apparent discovery that, after all, I am only 
a woman *” inquired Rose. 

“Because, if you must huow,” growled Frere, at 
length fairly brought to bay, “you have hitherto 
talked so much sense, and so little nonsense, that Dve 
looked upon you more as a man than a womun You 
wanted the truth, and now jou’ve got it,” he con- 
tinued in a tone hike the rumbling of distant thunder, 
as Rose, clapp.og her hands m gul-hhe dehyht at 
having elicited this confe-sion, replied, with a low 
silvery laugh, “I thought so! I fanned that wu» it! 
Oh, the conceit of these lords of the creation! And 
now that you have found out that I am not the 
mental Amazon your fancy painted me, do you intend 
quite to give me up >” 

As she said this, half playfully, half in carnest, 
raising her calm grey eyes, which now sparkled with 
unwonted animation, to his face, Frere eapenenced 
a (to him) entirely new sensation. He was for the 
first time conscious of the effect produced by — 

“The light that les 
In woman's eyes,” 
and he felt—unreusonable as he could not but con- 
sider 1t—that he was better pleased with Rose as shic 
was, than if she had been Professor Faraday bimsell , 
than whom (barring Sur Isaac Newton) kiere’s mind 
was incapable of conceising a more exalted type of 
male humanity The way in winch he cxpressed the 
gentle sentiment which had stolen into his breast 
was as follows— 

“Don’t talk such rubbish, but listen to a lule 
common sense, and try and comprehend 11, 1f you can, 
for once in your life. You want this money mvested 
for Lewis’s benefit, don’t you’” Receiving a reply 
in the affirmative, he continued, “ Well, then, have you 
sufficient confidence m me to trust 1t entirely in my 
hands to invest as I think best *” 

“I should be mdeed ungrateful if I had not,” re- 
turned Rose, the tears springing to her eyes, as she 
remembered Frere’s many acts of kindness to her 
father 

** Paha! stuff! I didn’t mean anything of that Lind,” 
rejomed Frere, provoked with himeelf for having 
recalled such distressing recollections, “only you 
women are su ready to trust anybody till you’ve been 
let in for it two or three ties, and then you're just 
as unreasonable the other way, aid suspect every one 
whether they deserve it or not, however, as 1 believe 
I’m indafferent honest, Vli take this money, if you 
wish it, and do the best I can with it. Lewis shall 
not be always a tutor if we can help it, though it’s 
wonderful how contented he’s grown lately,—so as 
he hueked too when he was first put mn harness.” 


“You've observed the change, have yeu, Mr. 
Frere ¥” returned Rose, interrogatively, “1 have been 
rejoicing m it exceedingly, it us just what I could 
have wished, but dared not hope for. I attribute at 
in great measure to his affection for poor Walter.” 

“Well, st may be so, no doubt the lad presents an 
tuteresting psychological study,” returned Frere, re- 
flectively, ‘though 1 rather conceive it may be owing 
to Ins having taken a king to——” 

Miss Graut and Miss Livingstone,” vociferated 
the Colossus of plush, imging open the door with a 
startling vchemence, the result of an ebullition of 
temper cousequent upon a severe rebuke he had just 
received from Minerva for nis pronouucing her patro- 
nynic, Which imterruption prevented Frere from 
expressing his innocent conviction that certain geolo- 
gical researches in the newghbuurhood of Broadhurst 
constituted the charin that had so suddenly reounciled 


| Lewis to lus dependent position 


Crarter XXXIV 


RECOUNTS “‘ YE PLEASAUNTE PASTY MES AND CUNNYNGE 
DEVICES” OF ONE THOMAS BRACY, 


Avnis Grant introduced herself to Rose, with that 
easy courtesy which adds so great a charm to the 
mannets of a peifectly well-bred woman, and Rose, 
as she gazed at her, thought she had never beheld 
anything so lovely before She was dressed in—— 
Halt la’ attention, young ladies! /favete—no, xof 
hngws, m the amability of your natures you are 
always ready enough to do that—/auvete anrsbws, listen 
and learn, for LE myself, the chronicler of tlis veritable 
‘nstory, am about to vindicate the good use 1 made of 
those ualeyon divs when— 


“My only books 
Were woman's looka,” 


and to prove that “follies” were not aé// they taught 
me—for this I assert and am preparcd to maintain, 
that good taste in dress is not im itself a folly, and 
only becomes so when the mind of a fool (or fool-ese as 
the case may be) exalts it to an unduc precmimence 
Annie, be it remembered, was a d/oade, with just enough 
of the rose in her cheeks to prevent the lily from pio- 
ducing an appearance of il health. The month was 
June, the London season was at its height, and the 
young lady had called upon Rose in her way to the 
second horticultural fete at Cluswick Gardens Her 
bonnet was of white chip, from wluch a small white 
ostrich feather tipped with blue, drooped lovingly, as 
though enamoured of the fair face beneath it. A 


vtarte, of light blue glacé silk, had been fasluoned 


by the shill of an ingenious Parisian modiste, 80 as to 
suggest rather than conceal the exquisite form it 
covered, beneath which the nch folds of a gown of 
pale fawn-coloured Gros de Naples, as uncreased as 
if, cherub like, its wearer never sat down, completed 
the costume, and a very becoming one it was, as we 
feel sure all young ladies of good taste will allow. 
Richard Frere, being slightly acquainted with Minerva 
Livingstone, good-naturedly devoted himself to that 


—a- 
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indurated specimen of the original granite formation, 
who from her name and nature might possibly possess 
& geological interest in his eyes, and by trying to 
macadamize her into small-talk, enabled the two girls 
to prosecute their acquaintance undisturbed. Rose, 
little used to society, was shy and reserved before 
strangers, though there was a quiet self-possession 
about her which prevented her manner from appearing 
gauche or unformed. Annie, on the other hand, 
being in the constant habit of receiving and enter- 
taining guests, made conversation with a graceful 
ease which completely fascinated her companion. The 
only subject on which her fluency appeared to desert 
her was when she spoke of Lewis, his kindness to 
Walter, and the valuable services he had lately ren- 
dered her father, but the little she did say showed 
so much good taste, and evinced such genuine warmth 
of heart and delicacy of feeling, that Ins sister was 
more than satisfied, and settled in her own mind that 
if all the family were as charming 1 their different 
ways as was Miss Grant in hers, Lewis’s contentment 
with his present situation was no longer to be 
wondered at. 

“What a lovely fascmating creature!” exclaimed 
Rose, enthusiastically, as the door closed on her visi- 
tors; “she is hke some bright vision of a poet’s 
dream.” 

“She seems a cute hard-headed old lady, but she 
struck me as having rather too much vinegar in her 
composition to induce one to covet: much of her so- 
ciety ; olives are well enough in their way, but a man 
would not exactly wish to dime upon them, either,” 
returned Frere. 

““Who on earth are you talking about ?” inquired 
Rose, in astonishment. 

“ Why, who should I be talking about, except Miss 
Livingstone?’’ returned Frere, grufily ; “have you ‘gone 
stupid’ all of a sudden ?” 

** You must have become blind,” retorted Rose, 
““not to have observed Miss Grant’s unusual grace 
and beauty; I wonder Lewis has never said more 
about her.” 

“Bah!” growled Frere, ‘do you think your brother 
has nothing better to do than to chatter about a 
woman’s pretty faceP Lewis is, or was, (for his 
opinions on the subject seem to have been modified 
lately,) a confirmed misogynist, and I’m very glad of 
it; nothing ryles me more than to hear the confounded 
puppies of the present day talk about this ‘doosed fine 
woman’ or that ‘uncommon nice gal.’ If I happened 
to have a sister or any other woman-kind belonging 
to me, and they were to make free with her name m 
that fashion, I should pretty soon astonish some of 
ther exquisite deheacies. Well,” he continued, but- 
tonmg up huis coat all awry, “I’m off, so good bye ;” 
and taking Rose’s hand in his own, he wrung it with 
such force, that a flush of pain overspread her pale 
features. Observing this, he exclaimed, “Did I 
squeeze your fingers too hard? Well, Iam a bear, as 
Lewis says, that’s certain.” As he spoke he laid her 

hand in his own broad palm, and stroking it gently, as 
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though trying to soothe an injured child, he continued, 
“Poor little thing, I didn’t mean to hart it;” then 
looking innocently surprised as Rose, somewhat 
hastily, withdrew it, he added, “ What ! isn’t that right 
either P well, I see I’d better be off. I’ll look you up 
again in a day or two, and if you want me, you know 
where to find me.” So saying, he clattered down 
stairs, put on his hat hind-side before, and strode off, 
walking at the rate of at least five miles an hour. As 
he passed the church m Langham Place, he overtook 
two gentlemen engaged in earnest conversation: re- 
gardless of this he quckened his pace and struck the 
younger of the two a smart blow on the back, ex- 
claaming, “ Bracy, my hoy, how are you ?” ‘ 

The individual thus roughly saluted, immediately 
reeled forward as if from the effects of the blow, and 
encountering in his headlong career an elderly female 
whose dress bespoke her an upper servant or there- 
abouts, he sexed her by the shoulders and twirled her 
round in the bewildering maze of an agomzed and 
fragmentary waltz, which he continued till an op- 
portune lamp-post imterposed and checked his Terp- 
sichorean performance. Before his astonished partner 
had recovered breath and presence of mind sufficient 
to pour forth the first words of a tide of angry remon- 
strance, Bracy interposed by exclaiming in a tone of 
the most bland civilhty,— 

‘‘My dear madam, excuse this apparent liberty, 
really I am so completely overpowered, I would sink 
into the ground at your feet, if 1t were not for the 
granite pavement which 1s——” 

Here the good woman, having g@hrcely recovered 
breath, gasped vehemently, “It’s very hard, so 
it —” 

‘Which is,” continued Bracy, louder and with 
still deeper empressement, “as you justly observe, so 
very hard; but, my dear madam, the facts of this case 
are yet harder. Let me assure you my offence, if you 
choose to stigmatize my late lamented indiscretion by 
so harsh a name, was perfectly voluntary , simply an 
effect produced by a too vehement demonstration of 
fraternal feeling on the part of my particular fnend 
Mr. Frere. Allow me to introduce you—Onutraged 
Elderly Lady, Mr. Frere—Mr Frere, Outraged Elderly 
Lady. Ah, what a happy meeting! As the ever- 
appropriate Swan observes,—‘' Fair encounter of two 
most rare affections |’ or again,—‘ Joy, gentle friends, 
joy and fresh days of love accompany your hearts.’ ” 

** Yes, it’s all wery fine,” exclaimed the outraged 
one (suddenly finding her tongue) “to go frightenng 
of respectible parties out of their wits, and then think 
to smooth ’em over with your blarneying words; but 
if I could set eyes on one of them lazy pelisemen 
which 1s never to be found when wanted, blessed if 
I wouldn’t give you in charge for your imperence, so 
I would.” 

During the delivery of this speech, Bracy had 
hstened m an exaggerated theatrical attitude of en- 
tranced attention, and at its conclusion he exclaimed, 
in a vowe 80 intensely impassioned that it would 
have ensured his suocess at any of the minor thehires,— 
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“Oh ! speak again; let mine enrap 
Drink the sweet accents of thy dicey cone 

Which sentiment procared for him the applause of a 
small male spectator of the tender age of ten years, 
clad in much dirt, and a pair of adult trousers on their 
last legs in every sense of the term, who expressed 
his approval by nodding complacently and remarking, 
“'Wery well done; ancore, I says.” 

“Come along,” exclamed Frere, seizing Bracy’s 
arm, and almost forcing him away; “you'll have a 
crowd round you directly. Your companion has taken 
himself off long ago.” 

“So he has,” returned Bracy, looking round ; “ now 
Teall that mean, to desert a fmend in difficulties ; more 
especially,” he added as they walked away together, 


“as the said difficulties were undertaken wholly and . 


solely on bis account.” 

“On lus account?” returned Frere in surpmise, 
“why, I should have thought the mighty De Grande- 
ville was thelast person hkelytoappreciate a street row ” 

“For which reason I never lose an opportunity 
of involving him m one,” replied Bracy, rubbmg his 
hands with mischievous glee, “he can’t bear walking 
with me, for I always get him mto some scrape or 
other, and injure his dignity irreparably for the time 
being Why, the last severe frost we had, I met him 
in Pall Mall, drew him on to talk of architecture, 
pointed out to him a mistake which didn’t exist, 
in the front of one of the club houses, and while he 
was looking up at it, beguiled him on to a slide, and 
upset him, quite imadvertently, ito an itinerent 
orange basket, gust as Lady B——, with whom he has 
a bowing acquaintance, was passing in her carnage 
Look at him now, prancing along as 1f all Regent 
Street belonged to ham! Walk a httle faster and we 
shall overtake him, and, by the way, lend me that 
wonderful cotton umbrella of yqurs, I'll make him 
carry it mght down to the Home Office You are 
bound for Westminster, are you not *” 

“What made you guess that?” asked Frere, hand- 
ing him the umbrella 

* Because there’s a meeting at the Palsontological 
to-day at three, and I know you’re one of their great 
guns,” was the reply. 

“It’s my behef you know everythmg about every- 
body,” returned Frere laughing. 

“And you, know everything about every-thing,” 
rejoined Bracy, “so between us we form an epitome of 
human knowledge I say, De Grandeville,” he con- 
tinued as they overtook that gentleman, “you are a 
treacherous ally, to desert your comrade in the moment 
of danger. That dangerous old woman abused me 
within an inch of my life, and wanted to give me in 
charge to a policeman.” 

‘Knowing you have an equal aptitude for getting 
into and out of scrapes of that nature,” returned 
De Grandeville, “‘I—ar—considered you fully com. 
petent to the situation—and—ar—having no taste 
for handying slang with vituperative plebeian females, 
I left you to fight your own battles. Was I not 
justified in doing so, Mr. Frere?” 
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“ Well, Bracy being the aggressor, I suppose you 
were ,” was the answer, “but as I was the innocent 
first cause of the scrimmage, I felt bound to 
remain, and Bracy away by main force, just 
in time, as I image, to save him from the nails of 
the insulted matron.” 

“By Jove! what a nuisance, I do believe I've 
broken my trouser strap,” exclaimed Bracy, stopping, 
and elevating his boot on a door step—*“hold this 
one moment while I try to repar damages, there’s a 
good fellow,” he continued, thrusting the umbretla 
mto De Grandeville’s unwilling hand, “Tl be with 
you agnin directly.” 

The damages must have been serious, jadging by 
the length of time they took to remedy; for ’ero 
Bracy rejomed them, Frere and De Grandeville had 
proceeded half the length of Regent street, the latter 
carrying the umbrella—which he regarded from time 
to time with looks of the most intense disgust-~so 
as to kecp it as much out of sight as possible, even 
secreting it belund him whenever he perceived a 
fashionably-dressed man, or woman, approaching 

“T was trying to recollect that vory interesting 
ancedate you told me of the attack on the barrack 
in Galway when you were staying with the 73d— 
Frere has never heard of it,” observed Bracy, as ho 
rejomed his companions 

Now this said anecdote related to an episode in De 
Grandeville’s career to which he delighted to refer, 
and which, accordingly, most of those who boasted 
the honour of his acquaintance had heard more than 
once Such idced was the case with Frere, and he 
was just gomg to say so, when he caught a warning 
look from Bracy, which induced him to remain silent 

“ Ar—really, it was avery simple thing,” began 
De Grandeville, falling into the trap most unsuspi- 
ciously; “I happened to know several of the 73d 
fellows who were quartered down in Galway at a place 
called—ar——here’s your umbrella.” 

“J beg your pardon! I did not quite catch the 
name,” returned Bracy, who, having buned his fingers 
m the pockets of his paletot, did not seem to have 
such a thing as a hand about Inm. 

“‘ At a place called Druminabog,” continued De 
Grandeville; “the country was in a very disturbed 
state , one or two attacks of a rather serious character 
had been made upon the police, and the military had 
been called out to support them, ar—here’s your 
un—-—”’ 

“Was it three or four years ago that all this took 
place?” snquired the still handless Bracy 

“Four years on the second of last April,” returned 
De Grandeville. 

“Arc you sure ut wasn’t the first?” muttered 
Frere aside. 

« ¥ was travelling on a business tour in the sister 
island,” continued the narrator,—‘ and, meeting 
Osborne, a 73d man, who was going down to join his 
regiment, he persuaded me to come on with him to 
Drumuinabo ere’s your-——” 

« Was that Tom Osborne, who sold out when the 
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rifles were going to Ceylon ?” interposed Bracy, studi- 
ously ignoring the proffered umbrella. 

The victimised De Grandeville rephed in the 
affirmative, and, resuming his tale, soon grew so 
deeply intorested in the recital of his own heroic 
exploits, that the umbrella ceased any longer to affict 
him; nay, #0 absorbed did he become, that in a 
moment of excitement, just as he was passing the 
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money becomes really respectable only when it enables 
those who are connected with the old hi families 


of England, those in whose veins runs the ‘ blue’ bload 
of aristocragy, to assert ther rightful position as lords 
of the soil. Among the landed gentry of England are 
to be found-——” 

‘Some thoroughly jolly fellows,” interposed Bracy, 


“especially to show you the way across country, or 





Horse Guards, he waved that article in the air, and | help to kick up a shindy at the Coal Hole. But we 


led on an imaginary company of the 73d therewith, 
after the fashion of gullint commanders w panoramas 
of Waterluo, and battle scenes enacted at the amphi- 
theatre of Astley As they approached the Home 
Office, and Dc Grandeville had arnved at the con- 
cluding sentence of his narrative, which ran as fol- 
lows,— And so, sir, the Major shook me warmly by 
the hand, exclaimmg, ‘ De Grandeville, you ’re worthy 
to be one of us, and J only wish you were, my boy !’” 
the trio paused, and Brary, extracting one hand 
fram the pocket in which it had been repusing, 1¢- 
marked with the air of a man who considered himself 
shghtly aggrieved, but meant to make the best of it — 

“Now, if you please, I'll trouble you for my 
umbrella; I did not like to imterrupt your story by 
asking for it sooner, but now, if you have no objection, 
I shall be glad of st” 

“Certainly,” replied De Grandeville, only too glad 
(his attention being ouce more attracted to it) to get 
rid of his incubus. 

As Frere turned aside to lide a laugh, Bracy 
inquired—" By the way, De Graudeville, do you dine 
at Lady Lombard’s nest Tuesday ¢ ” 

“J do,” replied Frere, “and I suppose it’s to be 
one of her Lord May or’s feasts, ay I heas she’s beatung 
up recruits in all quarters ” 

 Ar—really—l’ve received an invitation—but 1— 
ar—pon my ward I don’t know whetlier one’s just- 
fied in going to such places; one must draw the line 
—ar—somewhere ” 

“It will be a first-rate feed,” resumed Bracy 
“Lady Lombard’s chef 18 a capital hand, and her 
wine is by no means to be desjnsed.” 

“Yes, but the woman herself,” rejoined De Gran- 
deville, in a tone of the deepest disgust, “ just retrace 
her degrading carcei—ar—not an ancestor to begin 
the world with.” 

“Well, I should have supposed she possessed her 
fair share in Adam and Noah, too,” remarked Frere 
drily. 

“ Plobeian in origin,” coutinued De Grandeville, not 
heeding the interruption, “ she einks herself still lover 
by espousing first a pickle-merchant, secondly a pawn- 
broker, the first—ar—repulsive, the seoond sordid ” 

“She did not play her cards altogether badly, 
though,” observed Bracey. ‘Old Girkin died worth 
a plum, and Sir Pinchbeck Lombard was a mullionnaire, 
or thereabouts.” 

‘Money, sir,” returned De Grandeville senten- 
tiously, *‘is by no means to be deapised, and those who 
affect indifference on the subject, usually do so to 
screen a grasping and avaricious temperament; but 


must part company here; Frere’s booked for the 
Paleontological, and I am gomg to attend a Com- 
mittee at the House, you'll be at Lady Lombards?” 

“TIT shall give the matter full consideration,” 
returned De Grandeville “It is—ar—by no means 
a step to decide on hastily In these levelling days men 
of —ar—positiou, are foreed to be particular as to the 
places to which they afford the—-ar—sanction of their 
presence I wish you a very good morning,” so 
saying, he raised lus hat slightly to Frere, drew 
himself up with Ins broad chest well thrown forward, 
and marched off majestically lke a epncentrated 
squadron of heavy dragoons 

“ Here’s your umbrella, Frere,” remarked Bracy, 
handing ut to hun as he spoke, “ many thanks for the 
loan I don’t wonder you are careful of it, it’s a 
most inestimable property, and has afforded me half an 
hour’s deep and tranquil enjoyment, but of all the 
pompous fools that ever walked this earth, Grandeville 
1s fucile princens” 

“ Tle’s no fuol cither,” returned Frere. 

Then why does he behave as sch?” demanded 
Bracy “ His conceit and egotism are inconceivable. 
He’s a regular modern Cyclops, he has one great ‘I’ 
in the middle of his forehead, through the medium of 
which he looks at everythimg. One really feels an 
obligation to poke fun at that man Well, I can’t 
accuse myself of neglect of duty in that particular, 
that’s a consolatory reflection; but he’s exough to 
convert the slowest old anchorite that ever chewed 
peas ito a practical joker ” 

‘He was severe on the excellent Lady Lombard,” 
observed lis companion. 

“Did you not notiec his remark about nches being 
respectable only when in the possession of ‘—ar— 
those connected with the old historical families of 
England?’ that gave me a new idea” 

“A thing always worth having, if but from its 
rarity,” replied Frere. ‘ What was it ?” 

“ Why, it occurred to me what fun it wonld be to 
marry hin to Lady Lombard—more particularly after 
his abuse of her to-day ” 

“A project more easy to canosive than to execute,” 
returned Frere lauglung. 

“I don’t kuow that,” answered Bracy con- 
fidently; “af I once set my mind on a thing, I 
generally contrive to accomplish it ; at did not at first 
sight appear hkely that De Grandeville would carry 
your old cotton umbrella some of the most 
fashionable streets in Londpn at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, yet you see he did it.” 

You're a remarkable man, my dear Bracy, and 
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there’s no use in denying of it; but sf you can induce 
Marmaduke de Grandeville to marry the widow of the 
pawnbroker and the pickle-man, you must be the 
very——vwell, never mind who—here we are at the 
Palwontological.”” 

So saying, Frere shook hands with Bracy, and 
the oddly consorted companions, between whom 
their very eccentricities appeared to constitute a 
bond of sympathy, each went Ins way, the practical 
joker to apply his acute mitellect to the details of that 
mighty machine, the executive government of England, 
and the saraxé to vestigate the recently discovered 
amall nb (it was only exght feet long) of a pecuhar 
species of something-osaurus, the original propnetor 
of the rib bemg popularly supposed to have “ hved 
and loved,” cut its awful teeth, and been gathered to 
its amplubious fossil forefathers, two thousand years 
and some odd months before the creation of man 

(To be continued } 


Rebiews. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDISM ' 


Tars is one of Mr Bohn’s excellent publications , and 
it 18 a marvel for cheapness. We must needs con- 
gratulate such of our reade:s as have but limited means 
for making themselves masters of those imestimable 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, and indispensable 
requisites for intellectual cultivation, good dovks, 
on the facilities for procuring them that every day 
now presents, as if for their special benefit ,—even 
though it 1s bya retaliation of “ privateenng ” (as Mr 

Bohn remarks in his adveitisement to this volume), 
that so many works of this class are thus put within 
the reach of all. We should heatily rejoice to sce 
our great living authors addressing themselves to all 
the nation, instead of speaking by their costly volumes 
to a select few alone, and we can but hope, that the 
taste for the highest kind of hterature will be so ¢ul- 
tavated by the publication of reprints and translations 
of foreign works, in a cheap form, that publishers wi)l 
find it possible to bring out “ People’s Edztions” of 
books which ought to be household and fireside friends, 
instead of bemg cloistered recluses m hbraries, to be 
consulted only upon rare occasions, and not without 
abundance of idle ceremony We consider this “ Life 
of Mahomet” an exceedingly well-timed book , for 
f there is a species of cant recently imported from other 
countries, in the way m which be and many other 
great and wise men are spoken of by certain writers, 
that is becoming worse than offensive. It is high time 
that our miscellaneous readers should know what man- 
ner of man this Arabian prophet actually was, and 
what was his doctrine; for the insidious method of 
merely alluding to these subjects, and of classing them 
in a single sentence with things from which they are 
most essentially different, has produced a vague im- 
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pression,—all the deeper, and less easy to eradicate, 
because vague,—that he and his Js/aw would affoid 
just as safe rephes to the imquines of the spirit re- 
specting its position and duties here, and its hopes 
hereafter, as those which our fathers have told us 
were once esteemed m England the ouly guide to 
holiness and heaven. 

Now, there can be no more complete safeguard 
against these errors, nor any surer remedy for such 
false teaching, than a candid study of the history of 
Mohammed , and for this purpose we can recommen 
this biography by Mr Washington Irving. It 1s 
eminently a popxlar work, and by the transparency 
and gracefulness of its style—qualities which mark all 
the productions of this deservedly favounte auther 
—will beguile the task of all its wearmess. Mr 
Irving has wisely abstained from all those hard words, 
by which writers su frequently prejudice or disgust their 
readers, yet he imdicates very clearly what lis own 
opmion of Mohammed ts, and has mdeed pluuly de- 
clared it in the “speculations on lus prophictie carcer,” 
with which he concludes One feature 14 this work a 
little detracts from its biographical value, while it 
enhances its populanty,—the insertion of many of the 
legends, with which the Mussulnan doctors of alter 
ages sought to add to the renown of their great leader ; 
and they are not always so narrated, as tu innke it casy 
to separate the mythieal chaff from the historical whe..t 
But if this be a drawback from the worth of Mr 
Irving’s “ Life,” 1t 1s amply compensated by the in- 
sicht into the earnestness of reverence with which 
Mohammed was regarded by the inventors of the 
stones, for such legends all originate im uitcuse adm 
ration, and the real blame of their mvention. if we 
must napute blame, must rest on the monkish 
mythologists, fur it is evident that these incredible 
and absurd tales about Mohammed were made im 
rivalrous imitation of the profane and lyiyg fables which 
even now are related amongst iguurant Romanists ro- 
specting the Apostles and first preachers of the gospel, 
and even respecting our Lord hunself. In addstion, — 
and this over-compensates for the insertion of the 
Mohammedan legends, — Mr Irving hay not given 
insertion to any of the cowster-legexds, by which 
Chrishan writers have sought to misrepresent the 
character and work of Mohammed, and which so 
learned a man as Prideaux had not the mgcenuousness 
to discurd 

Before we turn to our subjcet, we may remark that 
students as well as general readers may take up ths 
work with advantage Mohammedism occupies so 
large a space in the history of the world, (and it bas 
maintamed its position for now twelve hundred years,) 
that it cannot be neglected, and ought not to be 
cursorily glanced at And the interest with which 
the power that gave the coup de grdce to the empire of 
the Cesars must secds be regarded, grows rather than 
declines, now that it in its turn is tottering in its 
throne, and is indebted for its continued existence to 
the exigencies of European diplomacy, istead of to 
any, even the faintest relics of its ancient might. 

2 2 
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The price of this book makes it unnecessary for us to 
give any sketch of Mohammed’s life ; we shall there- 
fore furnish our readers with a specimen or two of Mr. 
Irving’s way of telling it; and then offer a few 
remarks of our own respecting the character and 
“ mission” of this extraordinary man. 

The battle of Beder is thus narrated. 


“The scouts of Mahomet brought him notice of the 
approach of [the Recremites) he hearts of some of 
his followers failed them. They had come forth in the 
expectation of little fighting and much plunder, and 
were dismayed at the thought of such an overwhelming 
host; but Mahomet bade them be of good cheer, for 
Allah had promised him an easy victory. 

“The Moslems posted themselves on a rising ground, 
with water at the foot of 1t. A hut, or shelter of the 
branches of trees, had been hastily erected on the 
summit for Mahomet, and a dromedary stood before it, 
on which he might fly to Medina in case of defeat. 

“The vanguard of the enemy entered the valley, 
panting with thirst, and hastened to the stream to 
drink. but Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet, set upon 
them with a number of his men, and slew the leader 
with his own hand Only one of the vanguard escaped, 
who was afterwards converted to the faith. 

“The main body of the enemy now approached, with 
sound of trumpet. Three Koreishite warriors, advancing 
in front, defied the bravest of the Moslems to equal 
combat. Two of these challengers were Otha, the 
father-in-law of Abu Sofian, and Al Walid, his brother- 
inlaw. The third challenger was Shaiba, the brother 
of Otha. These, it will be recollected, had been insti- 
gated to sally forth from Mecca by Henda, the wife of 
Abu Sofian. They were all men of rank in their tribe 

“Three warriors of Medina stepped forward and 
accepted their challenge, but they cried, ‘ No, let the 
renegades of our own city of Mecca advance, if they dare” 
Upon this Hamza and Ali, the uncle and cousin of 
Mahomet, and Obeidah Ibn al Hareth, undertook the 
fight After a fierce and obstinate contest, Hamza and 
Ah each slew his antagonist. They then went to the 
aid of Obeidah, who was severely wounded and nearly 
overcome by Otha. sa slew the Koreishite, and bore 
away their associate, but he presently died of his wounds. 

“The battle now became general. The Moslems, 
aware of the inferiority of their number, at first merely 
stood on the defensive, maintaining their pomtion on 
the rising ground, and galling the enemy with flights 
of arrows whenever they sought to slake their intolera- 
ble thirst at the stream below. Mahomet remained in 
his hut on the hill, accompamed by Abu Beker, and 
earnestly engaged im prayer _ In the course of the battle 
he had a paroxysm, or fell into a kind of trance 
Coming to himself, he declared that God 1n a vision had 
promised him the victory. Rushing out of the hut, he 
caught up a handful of dust, and cast it into the air 
toward the Koreishites, exclaiming, ‘ May confasion 
hght upon their faces!’ Then ordering his followers to 
charge down upon the enemy; ‘Fight, and fear not,’ 
cried he, ‘the gates of Paradise are under the shade of 
swords. He will assuredly find instant admission who 
falls fightang for the faith.’ 

‘In the shock of battle which ensued, Abu Jahl, who 
was urging his horse into the thickest of the conflict, 
received a blow of a scimetar in the thigh, which 
brought him to the ground. Abdallah Ibn Masoud 
put his foot upon his breast, and while the fiery veteran 
was still uttering imprecations and curses on Mahomet, 
severed his jiead from his body. The Koreishites now 
gave way and fied. Seventy remained dead on the 
held, and nearly the same number were taken prisoners 
Fourteen Moslems were slain, whose names remain on 
record as martyrs to the faith. 

“This 8) victory was easily to be accounted for 
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on natural principles, the Moslems being 
unwearied, and having the advantage of a rising greued 
fatigued ys hasty mach, parched with thir, not 
a y , wi 
diminished in force by the loss of numbers who 
turned back to Mecca. Moslem writers, however, at- 
tnbute this early triumph of the faith to a, erg 
hen Mahomet scattered dust in air, say 


they, three thousand angelic warriors, in white and 
yellow turbans and long ro mounted 


on black and white steeds, came rushing like a blast, 
and swept the Koreishites before them. Nor 1» this 
affirmed on Moslem testimony alone, but given on the 
word of an idolater,—a peasant who was attending sheep 
on an adjacent hill. ‘I was with a companion, my 
cousin,’ said the peasant, ‘ upon the fold of the mountain, 
watching the conflict, and waiting to join with the 
conquerors and share the spoil. Suddenly we beheld a 
great cloud sailing towards us, and within it were the 
neighing of steeds and braying of trumpets. As it 
approached, squadrons of angels sallied forth, and we 
heard the terrific voice of the archangel as he urged 
Ins mare Haizum, “Speed! speed! O Haizum'” At 
which awful sound the heart of my companion burst 
with terror, and he died on the spot, and I had well 
nigh shared his fate ’” 

“Such are the particulars of the famous battle of 
Bedir, the first victory of the Saracens under the 
standard of Mahomet, inconsiderable, perhaps, 1n itself, 
but stupendous 1n its results, being the commencement 
of a career of victories which changed the destimes of 
the world "—Pp 99—101, 103 


And this is Mr Irving’s account of Mohammed’s 
final pilgnmage to Mecca — 


“The announcement of his pious intention brought 
devotees from all parts of Arabia to follow the pilgrim- 
prophet” He “was accompanied by his nine wives,” 
and “departed at the head of an immense train, some 
say of fifty-five,—others ninety,—and others a hundicd 
and fourteen thousand pilgrims.” “ The first ni_ht’s 
halt was a few miles from Medina, at the village of 
Dhu’'l Holaffa, where, on a former occasion, he and his 
followers had laid aside their weapons, and assumed the 
piulgmm garb Early on the following morning, after 
praying in the mosque, he mounted his camel, Al Aswa, 
and, entering the plain of Baida, uttered the prayer 
or invocation called in Arabic Z’albyah, in which he was 
joined by all his followers ” 

“In this way the pilgrim host pursued its course, 
winding 1n a lengthened train of miles, over mountain 
and valley, and making the deserts vocal at times with 
united prayers and ejaculations There were no longer 
any hostile armies to 1mpede or molest it, for by this 
time the Islam faith reigned serencly over all Arabia. 
Mahomet approached the sacred city over the same 
heights which he had traversed in capturing it, and he 
entered through the gate Ben: Scheiba, which stall bears 
the name of The Holy. 

“A few days after his arrival, he was joined by Ali, 
who had hastened back from Yemen, and who brought 
with him a number of camels to be slain 1n eacnfice. 
As this was to be a model pilgrimage, Mabomet rigor- 
ously observed all the rites which he had continued in 
compliance with patriarchal usage, or introduced in 
compliance with revelation Being too weak and infirm 
to go on foot, he mounted his camel, and thus performed 
the circuits round the Caaba, and the journeyings to 
and fro between the hills of Safa and Merwa. 

“When the camels were to be offered up in sacrifice, 
he slew sixty-three with his own hand, one for each year 
of his age; and Ali, at the same time, slew thirty-seven 
on his own account. Mahomet then shaved his head, 
heginning on the right side and ea | on the left. 
The locks thus shorn away were equally divided among 
his disciples, and treasured up as sacred relics. Con- 
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scheus that life was waning away within him, Mahomet 
dering this last sojoarn in the sacred city of his faith, 
sought to engrave his doctrines deeply im the minds and 
hearts of his followers. For this purpose he preached 
frequently in the Caaba from the pulpit, or im the open 
air from the back of his camel. ‘ Listen to my worda,’ 
would he say, ‘for I know not whether, after this year, 
we shall ever meet here arain. Ob, my hearers, I am 
but a man hke yourselves, the anvel of death 

any time appear, and I mu-t obey his summons’ 


ta | one form or auother of all such men, aud as his whole 
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the blessings of which we may even now be enjoying. 
And we trust by a few words respecting the Moham- 
medan faith, yet more satisfactonly to prevent our 
purpose from being misunderstood 

Mohammed was ouc of those rare beings, whose 
appearance in the world always works revolutions. 
The “ ground-clement ” of his character, as it is under 


would then proceed to incu cate not merely religious | career testifics, was a quick and clear perception of 


doctrines and ceremonies, but rules for conduct im all 
the concerns of life, public and domestic, and the 
precepts laid down and enforced on this occasion have 
had a vast and darable influence on the morals, manners, 
and hahitudes of the whole Mo«lem world. 

“It was at the conclusio: of one of hia discourses in 
the open air, from the back of hin camel, that the 
famous verse of the Koran 15 said to have come down 
from heaven in the very voice of the Deity ‘Evil to 
those this day who have demed your religion. Fear 
them not, fear me Thi« day | have pertected your 
religion, and accomplished in you my grace It 18 my 
good pleasure that Islamism be your faith’ On hearing 
these words, say the Arabian historians, the camel, Al 
Karwa, on which the prophet was seated, fell on ita 
knees m adoration These words, add they, were the 
seal and conclusion of the law, for after them there 
were no further revelations 

“Having thus fulfilled all the rites and ceremonies of 

iigmmage, and made a full exposition of his faith, 

ahomet bade a lust farewell to his native city, and, 
putting himeelf at the head of his pilgrim-army, set out 
on his return to Medina. As he came in sight of 1t, he 
hfted up his voice and exclaamed—‘ God 18 great! 
God 18 great! There 1s but one God, he has no com- 
panion. Hisis the kingdom, to him alone belongeth 
eg ie he ie alamghty. He hath fulfilled his promise , 

e has stood by his servant, and alone dispersed his 
enemies Let us return to our homes, and worship and 
praise him !" 

“Thus ended what has becn termed the valedictory 

eee being the last made by the prophet.”— 

. 187 —189. 


We are extremely anxious that none of our readers 
should mistake our object in what we have to offer 
them respecting the character and work of Mohammed 
We feel] that it 15 not enough to sav, “ there 1s no 
danger of our becoming, any of us, Mohammedans , ” 
that 1s not the form under which a mistake in this 
matter is at all hkely to appear And this 1s not the 
place in which it would be proper to contrast these 
subjects of contemplation, with the pure and spiritual 
faith which 1t is our lot to have learnt, and with its 
Divine founder, for the purpose of forefendmg any 
agains! realdanger We can, therefore, do no more thar 
explain the intention with which we write. Here 1s a 
great historical fact—the existence of a particular 
faith for twelve hundred years, now, we have before 
us, in the life of the man with whom it origimated, al. 
the means of judging respecting the secret of his as 
tonishing success ; and as it 1s not even rational to 
sweep such a question as this contemptuously on om 
side, with the vague and emoty verdictof “‘ Imposture!’ 
** Hallucination!” we will look calmly at it, and w 
may thus not only be so happy as to discern how 11 
was that Mohammed achieved so astounding a victory, 
and how his conquests have been so durable ; but alsc 
the design that was accomplished by those triumphs 


fact, and a resolute trust in that as the representative 
of truth, rather than the thousand-fold fancies and 
absurdities that were current in his times. He was 
born in a nation whose pastoral and predatory habits 
had been preserved almost unmodified from a very re- 


| mote antiquity ; whose language was all poetry ; whose 


religion was idolatry grafted upon star-worslup, around 
which, and with which, warred and jargoned the 
adorers of fire, the slaves of the ‘Talmud and the Tar. 
gums, aud opposing sects of so-called Christians, 
nautammg unbelievable creeds, who had polluted the 
simple records of the life and teaching of Jesus with 
he most senseless legends Le was born in the most 
distinguished family of lus people, and it was his lot 
to be taught early, by tho loss of both parents, the 
hard lesson of self-reliance Book learning, eveu as it 
sisted in Arabia, he had none, his mind was informed, 
aud his mtellect cultivated, by trade and travel. And 
so he grew up aman of clear insight and profound 
meditation, not unversed in self knowledge, with no 
scanty acquaintance with meu and things, familiar with 
the wonder-works of God, his memory filled with Bible 
stories and castern legends, and habituated to view all 
he knew and saw through the medium of his nehly 
poetical imagination = =—- By lus marriage with Khadija 
he acquired both wealth and social standing, and, what 
was of far greater moment, a long and unruffled cx- 
perience of the tranquil endearments and joys of home. 
Such was the man and such lus training; the slightest 
consideration of wluch,—joined with the recollection 
that he was past the ycars when fulness of life and 
exuberance of spirits naturally prompt the desire for 
change, and impel to restless action to secure it, and 
had cutered upon that stage when the regrets and 
satisfactions of the past and hopes respecting the future, 
without more activity than old habits sustain, reign— 
is more than sufficient to drive away the bare thought 
of imposture, and to give assurance that in what be 
undertook he must have been moved by nothing lower 
than a conviction of impcrious duty 
The character of the revolutions which men of such 
a stamp work, 1s always determined as much by the 
circumstances amid which they are placed, and by the 
materials they have ready fittcd for thew use, as it is 
by the education aud discipline they have passed 
through. In Mohammed's case it was of necessity a 
religious revolution The only matter of public interest 
was religion , and every force that had acted upon his 
spint impelled it m that direction. All things called 
for the interposition of some one who knew, not by 
blind hearsay, but by living and direct communion with 
the fountain of all such knowledge, what was the fact 
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(if the very truth could not be reached) of religion for 
men. It did not require any great spirituality to dis- 
cern that the idols of the Kaaba were nothing,—that 
to worship the stars, and forget Him that made and 
sustained them, was evil,—that fire could only typify 
household utility, or vengeful and insatiable wrath,— 
that the faith of the Jews had become drivelling 
credulity,—and that the creeds of Nestorians ana 
Monophysites, of Arians and Orthodox, were vain 
attempts to express what was incomprehensible, and 
utterly valueless for practical guidance in the conflict 
of life. And such spirituality even was not found 
originally, save in Mohammed 11s discovery of these 
things and his announcement of them, with a “rough 
draught” of bare Natural Religron, adorned with all 
that could be preserved without inconsistency of the 
old national faith, and with all that could in the same 
way be horrowed fiom magian or guebre, from prophet 
or rabin, from evangelist or apostle, fron. history 
or tradition, to replace what was igaomimously and 
deservedly rejected,—these made him the religious 
reformer of Arabia in the seventh century, and the 
founder of a wide and enduring empire, they were the 
weapons with which he fought and gained his victories, 
and the magic by which he transformed every imbe 
that received him, into some resemblance, however 
distant, of himself; and with these same weapons and 
magic, his successors have to this day maintained a 
place in the history of mankind. 

It was inevitable for Mohammed, who thoroughly 
believed in his own rehgious discoveties, with such 
knowledge as he had of sacred history, that, seemg 
the deeply marked contrast between his belief and 
the superstitions prevailing around him, he should 
attribute his knowledge to revelation from above, and 


should designate himself the prophet of God, (not | 


boastingly, so much as in token of his resolution to 
abide through life and in death by what he had proved 
to be better than all else he knew,) and should exalt 
his mission above that of any preceding prophet whom he 
recognised as a true one, since what he held, and fain 
would make all believe, appeared to him more fully to 
satisfy the wants of men, from its striking contrast 
with what was so evidently empty both of the hfe 
and the power of truth Personal and political 
ambition manifestly took no part m his first announce- 
ment of his prophetical call and message, neither is 1t 
clear that it entered mto his purposes even when he 
appealed to the sword as the argument for his faith 
His desire was to have his religious convictions the 
rule of men’s conduct. His manner of life to its very 
close evinced no sympathy with imperial pomp and 
sway, nor any thing more than his enthusiastic regard 
of himself as the head and representative model of hus 
region His profound belief in his own mission 
would of itself lead him, after he found his message 
scornfully rejected and his life endangered, as scen as 
he possessed the power of the sword, (and it was his 
earnestness and whatever truth there was in his 
teaching alone that won it for him,) eagerly to seize 
it, and unsparingly to employ it, for the enforcement 
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of his claims, and for the punishment of opponents 
and guinsayers. ‘The establishment of an empire by 
his successors has misled men’s judgment 

the wars of Mohammed Looking simply at his life, 
ahd calling to mind the Crusades and thie Inquisition ; 
the religious wars of Germany and Switzerland, of 
France, and Spain, and England, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; the persecutions of diss:dents by every 
Church and sect ever possessed of secular power ; 
the private and domestic persecution that has been 
employed in defence of every doctrime and form of 
faith in Christendom; and, above all, that deep 
stream of malgnant passion which flows through 
every human breast, and which nothing but Omni- 
potence has ever restrained or dried up ;—looking 
at his hfe, with these recollections, we see not how it 
1s possible to fix upon Mohammed the mark of special 
and singular reprobation, as if his employment of the 
brand alone arose from fanaticism, and his creed were 
the only one that had prejudiced its claims to be 
received as true by recourse to such a support. The 
Saraceuic empire, although as a worldly power it was 
a departure from the cleatly expressed purpose of 
Mohammed, derived its chief strength. both for m- 
crease and permanence, from the creed of the Prophet. 
And the proof of this is patent to all readers of 
Church history. The part taken by this grand and 
enduring (though not wholly pure) reahzation of 
Mohammed’s thought, in the history of mankiud, is 
too great a subject for discussion here, yet some hints 
wluch the thoughtful amongst our readers may be 
glad to avail themselves of, we must give James 
Douglas, of Cavers, 1n his “ Advancement of Society,” 
thus brilliantly sketches the plainest and most evident 
view of their achievements — 

‘The Saracens had stretched over the nations hke a 
thunder-cloud, and like an electrical arch they had 
hghtened af once at both extremities, thus forming a 
conductor between the East and the West, they brought 
into contact and combination the discoveries of races 
who lived on opposite sides of the earth The formation 
of gunpowder and paper, printing, and other arta, 
which had long remained inert in the East, became 
animated with European intelligence; and society has 
changed 1ta face less from any new invention, than from 
two elements entering into a new combination,—the 
empirical discoveries of the East, and the ingenuity of 
Europe, fertile in 1mprovement and application But 
the brevity of their career was equal to its brilliancy. 
The Saracens were but scholars, and never held in their 
own hand the key of the information they had ubtained,— 
that is, the Greek language, the learning of the Greeks 
was crushed beneath the yoke of their pupils. When 
the Greeks ceascd to communicate, the daraeaci ceased 
to advance, the Arabic translations of Greek authors 
became to them the boundary of the mind,—truths 
which 1t was impossible to transcend, limits impassable 
to the most exalted intelligence. Even this portion 
of Arabian science has existed chiefly without the 
confines of Arabia, and when its foreign empire fell+to 
the ground, these translated records perished with 1, or 
existed only in those fragments which had been a 
second time translated into the barbarous Latin of the 
scholasties.”— Part I. § 9. 


Their last great conquest, the capture of Constan- 
tinople, broke up the slumbers into which Europe had 
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fallen after the overthrow of Roman civilization, and 
stands in history ae one of the most frutful events in 
that centary of marvels,—the dawn of modern times. 
And, that we may show in how many various ways 
Mohammed affected the world, let this fact be noted, 
-~a handred years after the Hegira, Leo, the Isaurian, 
commenced mm earnest the Iconoclast controversy at 
Constantinople, perceiving that the worship of smaces 
m churches rendered (he Christians a reproach to both 
Jews and Saracens 

That Mohammed’s earnestness was not of the highest 
or purest order, a very cursory glance at his life will 
show He tolera ed customs and beliefs which were 
too deeply rooted for even his authority to extirpate. 
He made use of his asserted commumeation with 
heaven to justify what had shocked even lus followers’ 
ready faith. Has voluptuous sensuality after Khadiya’s 
death, although in part to be accounted tor by his 
passionate desire for male offspring, would alone 
disqualify him for the dignity of religious teacher to 
the world, whilst the rudeness of Ins creed, the 
admme-sion of legendary fables, the sensuous forms 
under wlich much that is worthy of belief is con- 
cealed, the purely external nature of the religious 
duties that he enjomed, and the entire abseuce fiom 
the doctrinal part of it of all but tlie famtest tia- 
ditional vestizes of any truths higher than those 
which are commonly known as rateral rehgion, would 
render it unfit for permanent and universal religious 
mstruction Indeed, he could have been a prophet, 
and jus creed could have triumphed, only amongst such 
superstitious idolatmes as we kuow to have fallen 
before hin in walling or compelled submission Yet, 
Wiulst the so-cailed Christians were diligently thresb- 
Ing straw and haulm, and stoutly maiotatming that the 
chaff and husks they struck off were pure wheat, and 
the Sabians, wandering im one direction, and the 
Guebres m another, were gathering but useless or 
poisonous herbs aud berries , aud tle Jews were pre- 
tending to be fed on “ angels’ food,’ which they had 
preserved till all was mere putrefaction; it was 
Moliammed s honour to take living gram, and, planting 
it and nurturing it, to gather ima plentiful harvest , 
and if that grain were mere outs and rye, and largely 
mixed with tlustles and darnel, still, 1t was decsg. 
We will not tarn, even in thought, from our “ bread 
of life” to his course fare, but we will imitate hin mn 
sowing “ beside all waters,” and im engaging in no 
labours save such as tend to mebly-stured and over- 
flowing granaries of genuine seed, wich will witness 
the fidelty of our labour, and abundautly reward our 
tou. 
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M@uxasz is no portion of our great metropolis so rich 
in association as that which Mr. Walcott has selected 
for historical illustration; and the reader will find 


a) a babe crohns Hewes os cy. — Peter's College, 
e Parnsh Churci-es, Palaces 15, orthies.” By th 
Rev Mackensie #.C Waloot. 1849. Beer 
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that his work is crowded with interesting matter, and 
displays a considerable amount of antiquarian lore 
He hus availed himself with great tact and ski!l of the 
iubours of his im the same field, and 
turued to good purpose the dullest details preserved 
by mmdustrious, pains-taking collectors His style, 
though, perhaps, occasionally too florid, is usually 
graceful and vigorous, and many passages display 
a warm-hearted earuestness of purpose, aud genuine 
poetical feeling, which will be sure to attract and 
engage the attention of a large class of readers. 

We have always felt that the most interesting de- 
partment of antiquarian Jore is that which relates to 
the manners, habita, and domestic hfe of the genc- 
rations who have successively inhabited (he same town, 
or city, m which we happen to dwell,—through whose 
busy streets we are continually burrying, and with 
whose features we are so intimate and fanular. How 
pleasant it seems to be transported, in imagination, to 
the London of three centunes since,—and to contrast 
in fancy our over-grown “deseit of brick” with the 
picturesque city of those days! Watkin what eompa- 
ratively narrow linuts was its vast population com- 
prised! The extension of the metropolis, indeed, 
was in former times regarded as a serious evil, and 
the policy of legislation was often direetod to check 
the rapid growth of its suburbs, and to prevent its 
connecting itself with the neighbouring towns and 
villages In the middle of the sixtceuth century, 
we find that the number of houses springing up between 
London and Westminster occasioned considerable con- 
sternation and astonishment. 

“ Early sn the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” says Mr. 
Walcott, “about av 1560, wa appeara by a Map repub- 
lished by Veitue sn 1737, Westminster had greaily 
extended itrelf, and Charing Croma waa in the midst of 
an unbroken live of houses reaching from Whitehall to 
London But though near Weatimineter Hall and the 
Abbey which like tutelary guardians rose rigantic ab ve 
the low giey towers of the Palace close aud old White- 
ha |, forming the nucleus of the City, new building» had 
started up, and formed a close town of many streets, 
still for many years green eas, windiny jaues, and 
breezy country, dotted with wayside inns aud quiet 
homesteads peeping through the partings of the trees, 
*pread rand: ita furthcat dwellin-s, stret: hing up in far 
distance beyond them, until they faded away beneath the 
blue misty heights of Highgate and Hampstead. 

“In 1580 Queen Elbzabeth probibind the erection of 
any new buildings within three mules of the City-gates, 
and suffered only one family to inhabit each house = In 
July, ap 1583, no fresh building was to be suffered to 

roceed wihin three miles of the gates of J.ondon and 

Yestminster, no single dwelling house was to 
divided into two or more parts, and the commons within 
three miles of London were to be left unenclosed. In 
June 1602 the order was repeated.”—-P. 16 

In order to give our readers a fair idea of the nature 
of Mr Walcott’s ‘‘ Memorials,” we will accompany 
him to a few of the most celebrated spots in the 
ancient city of Westminster. Our remarks must, of 
course, be brief and cursory, and we have not space 
for any lengthened extracts from his valuable volume. 

The palace of Whitehull has many august and 
pathetic memories. It was here, about midnight, on 


~~ 
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the 25th of January, 1533, that the capricious king who 
“spared neither man in his anger, nor woman in his 
lust,” was clandestinely married to Anna Boleyn, by 
Doctor Rowland Lee, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield 
and Chester, The memory of that injured woman and 
her wrongs disturbed his death-bed 

“On December 80, av. 1546, he signed his will, and 
on the 28th of January expired. Before the last, he at 
times muttered the name of Anna Boleyn, then in 
darker intervals of agony, with fixed and horror-stricken 
eyes, shrieked ‘Monks, monks, monks.’ <A few hours, 
and with the words ‘All 1s lost,’ his spirit passed from 


earth. ‘Thursday,’ says Aubrey, ‘was a fatal day to 
Henry VII! and so also to his posterity. He died on 
Thursday, January 28 King Edward VI on Thursday, 


Jaly 6 Qucen Mary on Thursday, November 17. 
Queen Elizuicth on Thursday, March 24.’"—Pp 30, 31. 

In Whitehall Queen Ehzabeth amused herself with 
divers gay and grotesque pageants. Here too, m 
1561, the first regular English tragedy, “ Ferrex and 
Porrex,” was acted by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple In 1559, when the Speaker and Commons’ 
House resorted Iither, with a deheate message, “ the 
speciall matter whereof was to moove her Grace to 
marriage,” her majesty delivered to them “in the 
great gallery,” the memorable answer,—‘“ This shall 
be for mee sufficient, that a marble stone shall declare 
that a Queene, having raigned such a time, lived and 
died a virgine” And at last, after the lapse of many 
years, on the 24th of March, 1603, (a fatal Tudor 
Thursday,)— 

“She had her unwilling wish accomplished , for she 
‘then deccased, and her corps was privily conveyed to 
Whitehall, and there remamed till the 28th of April’ 
Taylor, bargeman to King Charles L., called ‘the water- 
poet,’ thus celebrated the event — 

““«The Queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 

At every stroke the oars did tears let fall ! 

More clung about the barge: fish under water 

Wept out their eyne of pearl, and swam blind after. 

I think the bargemen might, with easier thighs, 

Have rowed her hither in her people’s eyes , 

For, howsoeen, thus much my thoughts have scann‘d, 

She had come by water had she come by land.’ ” 

The tragedy of the 30th of January, 1649, we need 
hardly refer to On that day Charles I was be- 
headed ‘ before the Banqucting House, which his 
father had built for the royal festivities of Whitchall.” 
{n the gay reign of Charles II. this palace was “the 
focus of pol:tical intrigue and fashionable gaiety,” and 
here the popular monarch went through the form of 
* touching fgr the ewil.”” “So great was the concourse 
of men, women, and children, upon such occasions, 
that in March, 1684, several persons were crushed to 
death at the doors.” 

The parish church of St. Margaret has many inter- 
esting traditions of its own. King Edward the 
Confessor 1s said to have built the first church which 
stood upon the present site, and not before it was 
required; for, “ owing to the privilege of Sanctuary 
attached to the Abbey by that monarch, and which 
became the asylum of men of blood and sin, a dan- 
gerous community had sprung up round the monastic 
buildings, composed of the most infamous and de- 
graded persons, lying in an open defiance of justice .— 
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the bankrupt, the trator, the robber, and the arar- 
derer.” Many eloquent divines have preached im thie 
church, and some cunous scenes have taken place 
there. In the Puritan times, among others, Calamy, 
Baxter, and Case, (“who censured Cromwell to his 
face, and whea discoursing before General Momk cried 
out,—* There are some will betray three kmgdoms for 
filthy lucre’s sake,’ and threw his handkercluef into 
the general’s pew,”’) occasionally occupied this pulpit. 
After the Restoration, the eloquent and loyal Dr. 
Spratt was, for some time, rector of the parish. 
“<«Baurnet and Spratt,’ says Dr. Johnaon, ‘were old 
rivals. On some public occasion they both preached before 
the House of Commons. There prevailed mm those days 
an indecent custom. When the preacher touched any 
favourite topic in a manner that delighted his audiences, 
their approbation was ressed by a loud hum, con- 
tinued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. When 
Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed so 
loudly, and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it, and 
rubbed his face with his handkerchief When Spratt 
preached, he hkewise was honoured with a hke ani- 
mating hum, but he stretched out his hand to the 
congregation, and cried, “Peace, peace, I pray you, 
e””  ‘Burnet’s sermon, says Salmon, ‘was re- 
markable for sedition, and Spratt’s for loyalty. Burnet 
had the thanks of the House Spratt had no tLanks, 
but a good hying from the King, which he said was of as 
much value as the thanks of the Commons."”"—-Pp 99,100 
Some curious extracts from the parochial registers 
are published by Mr. Walcott, commencing the “jst 
day of Januarie, mm the year of our Lord God 1538.” 
In 1556, a semes of entries occur, which furmsh 
some interesting information respecting the ordmary 
causes of mortality at that period, and the diseases to 
wluch the parishioners were then subject. We have 


‘ selected a few of these at random .— 


“Mal xxx die. 
» XXX1 die. 
Junij vy die. 


os x die. 
» Xiyj die. 
» XX1jj die. 
Juli xx die, 


Nov. 


Thomas Lawne, off a fervint ague. 
Robert Jones, off a pynyng sickness. 
Elizabeth Hethe, of the ague with 
vig pe 

yyllyam Foster, off very povertye. 
Johen Mydleton, off a browce [ braise?} 
Joh’n Bympanye, off famyne 
Alyce [blank], a strangere, of bled- 


ynge. 
Agnes Knape, of the age of Ixxv, of 
this new decese [influenza 7]. 
Jone eee of the newe sycknes” 


xj die. 
» XXlV die. 


This “ newe sycknes” proved in the following 
year a fatal scourge to Westminster, and to the 
metropolis — 


“In 1557 broke out the influenza, a violent catarrhal 
fever, so called by the Italians, who recognised the 1n- 
scrutable influence which it exerted on nwmberless 
persons at the same time. The disease prevailed very 
generally during the dry and unfavourable summer. 
The causes of this and the sweating-aickness were chiefly 
the followmg —1. The peculiarly susceptible dis- 
position produced by the clumate on the constiatation of 
the Enghsh. 2 Unhealthy seasons, and a poisened 
misty atmosphere. 3. Intemperance, then a general see. 
4. The coarse and heating nature of the diet then gene- 
rally used. 5, The 1mmodera warm clothing then 
in fashion, especially about the head. 6. The excessive 


(1) “‘ They have the plague aies 
For the Lord’s tokens on jou do I see” 
Love's Labour Lost, Act vy se. 2. 


nee ed: ae 
. 
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i fm hot-baths. 7%. The effects of 
aoe employed in most disorders. 8. rare 
use of soap. 9. The high price of linen-clothes. 
The extreme indigence of the poorer classes. 
The utterly miserable state of the dwellings, seeth- 
in filth decomposition. (Eraam. Ep, hb. xxij, 
12, eol. 1140.) 12. The overcrowded state of 
Such a number of foreign artisans were im- 
rted in 1517 into London as to cause the ‘Evill May- 
Insurrection. 13. The extravagant dearness and 
scarcity of provisions. (See Hecker’s ‘Epidemics of 

the Middle Ages,’ p. 212.)"—-P. 153. 

Among the entries of births, marriages, and deaths, 
the following, relative to our great poet, may be read 
with interest. 

“1656. Between John Milton of this pariah, Esq., 
and Mrs. Katherine Woodcocke of the parish of Alder- 
manbury, spmnster. The banns of marriage were pub- 
lashed Oct. 22, 27, Nov. 3. 

“Bhe died about a year after her marriage, leaving a 
daughter, and was buried Feb. 10, 1658. 


“<Methoucht I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave. . . 
Maine, such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in heaven, without restraint, 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind. 

Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied ght 
Love, sweetness, goodness 1n her person shin'd.’” 
159. 


10, 
11. 
ing 
ep. 


The College of St Peter, Westminster, 1s another 
point of attraction, round which mony interesting 
associations gather ‘ Nonc but a kindred ‘ West- 
minster,” says Mr. Walcott, “ warm with the full- 
hearted affectionateness of a son nurtured within her 
walls could mghtly smg her praise,” and his own 
volume affords proof that she has had many sons 
becomingly jealous of her honour and reputation. 
We meet with a recent example of the exercise of 
this spint of warm partisanship :— 

“The following 18 an amusing instance of old rivalry 
between the achoola of Eton and Westminster muintained 
on paper,—not, as now, on the Thames. The ‘ West- 
minsters’ "represented in a caricature three of their 


body outweighing three Etontans in a pair of scales. 
George Canning immediately retorted, — 


‘«** What mean ye by this print so rare, 
Ye wits, of Eton jealous ! 
But that we soar aloft 1n aur, 
While ye are heavy fellows?" 
“The laugh, however, was cleverly thus turned by 
Hook,— 


“« Cease, ye Etonians, and no more 
With rival wita contend ; 
Feathers, we know, will float in air, 
And bubbles will ascend.’” 

The name of the renowned Busby—the greatest of 
pedagogues,—“ who boasted his rod to be the sieve 
to prove good scholars,”—1s mseparably associated 
with Westminster school. “ Dr. Busby!” says Sir 
Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, “a great man' he 
whi my grandfather : a very great man! I should 
hav: to him myself, if I had not been a block- 
head: avery great man'” It was the boast of this 
famous schoolmaster, that out of the bench of Bishops 
he had taught sixteen. Westminster has had several 
other masters of note and name; among them, Cam- 
den, author of the “ Britanma;” and Dr. Alexander 
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Nowell, of whom the following singular story is 
told :— 


“He was the improver of the firet Catechism 


lished during the reign 
thirty — preached the first and last Lent Sermons 
before her Majesty. He was Ree sages in his college 
‘with his hooks and other ling, lying in a round 
on one hand, and his lea of several aorta on the 
other: but,’ says Fuller, ‘whilst Nowell was catching of 
fishes, Bonner waa catching of Nowell, and under 
standing who he was, designed him to the shambies,’ 
Nowell was Sehine upon the banks of the Thames when 
he received the first intimation of his danger, which 
was so pressing that he dared not go back to his own 
hon-e to make wa preparation for his flight. ‘Like an 
honest angler, he had taken with him provision for the 
day , and when in the first year of England’s deliverance 
he returned to hia own country, and his own haunts, he 
remembcred that on the dav of hia flight he had left a 
bottle of beer in a safe place on the bank :’ there he 
looked for it, and ‘found :t no bottle but a gun, such 
the sound at the opening thereof; and this,’ adds vora- 
cious Faller, ‘is believed (casualty is mothor of more 
inventions than industry) the original of bottled ale in 
England.'"—P. 184. 


The followmg anecdote is a beautiful illustration of 
the enduring character of the impressions which are 
left on the mind by the occurrences of youth and boy- 
hood. For the honour of human nature, we hope 
that it 1s true — 


“The Upper and Lower Schools are divided by a bar 
of demarcation, overt which, on Shrove Tuesday, at 
eleven o'clock, the college-cook, attended by a verger, 
having made his obeisance to tho Masters, proceeds to 
toss a pancake in the Upper School, once a warning to 
proceed to dinner 1n the hall. 

“An interesting tradition 1s attached to the bar at 
the time when it bore a curtain Two boys at pley, by 
chance, made a grievous rent in the pendent drapery; 
and one of the delinquents suffered his generous com- 
panion to bear the penalty of the offence—a severe 
flogging. Tong years went by, the Civil War had 
parted chief friends, and the boys had grown up to 
manhood, unknown to each other. One of them, now 
a Judge and sturdy Republican, was presiding at the 
trial of some captive cavaliers, and was ready to upbraid 
and sentence them, when he recognised in the worn 

, features of one grey-baired veteran the well-romombered 
look of the gallant boy, who had once borne punishment 
for him. By certain answers, which in the examination 

\ he elicited, his suspicions were confirmed , and with an 

* immediate resolve he posted to London, where, by his 
infinence with Oliver Cromwell, he succeeded in pro- 
surving his early friend from the scaffold "—P. 176. 


Westminster Ilall is, next to the Abbey, the prin- 
cipal object of interest in the city of Westminster. 
We need not dwell on its size and symmetry, and on 
its grand historical associations. “ Its dark old roof 
has rung with the shouts that hailed many a successive 
heir inaugurated to ‘Merne England’s’ throne; its 
walls have trembled to trumphant strains of joyous 

{music and kingly revelry, at coronation feasts, and 
; assembhes of the Court; its floor has been trodden by 
many a noble prisoner, with the bnef respite of his 
trial,—and the barred cell of the fatal Tower awaiting 
him,—ere long to give up his life upon the scaffold.’ 
As the locality of our superior law courts, it is, at the 
present time, an mteresting place of resort. Here 
foreigners are taken to behold the administration 


b- 
of Queen Elisabeth, for 
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of Engbsh justice, and to admire the dignified de 
meanour of Lnghsh judges. Amougst otlers, the great 
Peter of Russia was once conducted here, und a cha 
racteristic ubservation is said to have escaped him 
which 1s thus reported by Mr Walcott — 

“The Czar Peter the Great was taken into the Hal 
doring Term-time, aud was much amu-ed by se ing 
what he deserbed as ‘busy people im jong black gowns 
and wigs with tails’ He inquired what they were 
doing. Being told that they were :av yers,—‘ Lawyers !’ 
tephed the deaput, half-questioning, ‘why, I have but 
two in all my dominions, and I believe { shall hang one 
of them up the instant | get home again.” The Czar 
would not have been +0 much offended, could he have 
anticipated his visit hy some years, for in Michaelmas 
Term, the fifth year of Queen Mary's reign, Stow says, 

uite pathetically, ‘men might have seen at the King's 
Bench barre not two men of law betore the Judges, 
there was but one, named Fo-tar, who looked about and 
had nothing to do, the Judges looking about them 
In the Commmon Place nu mo sergeants but one, which 
was Sergeant Boulvuse, who louked about him. There 
was elbow-room enouh, which made the lawyers com 
lain of their miseries in that Terme’ What halcyon 
ays of white gloves and Muiden Assize!"—Pp 265,266 

In the Almonry of Westminster the first printing- 
presa, worked with moveable types, was set up by 
William Caston Several of lus ealy books purport 
to have been printed im “ thabbey of Westmsustre ,” 
and it is not, says Mr Walcott, “ wholly improbable 
that, at first, he erected his press near one of the little 
chapels attached to the aisles of the Abbey, or in the 
ancient Scriptorium” In the hbary of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, one of his hand-bills is stall preserved, 
and runs thus ,— 

‘Tf it please any man spirituel or tempore] to have 
any pres or commemmoracio's (Mis-ee) of Salisburi use, 
emprinted after the furm of tua pr ee’t letter, which 
ben wel and truly correct late hy come to Westnonester 
into the Almonestrye, at the Reed Pale, and he shall 
have them good chepe Supplico stet Cedula.’”— P. 279 

We need not call over the muster-roll of the 
illustrious dead whose remains have found an honoured 
resting-place in the Abbcy Church of Westminster 
Monarchs and statesmen, warriors and divines, poets, 
painters, actors, and historians—the far famed worthies 
of our father-land—* afte: life's fitful fever,” there 
sleep calmly side by side. A visit to Westminster 
Abbey is a lesson to the schoolboy; and no one, we 
presume, either gentle or simple, cun pace its solemn 
aisles, linger in its chapels, or survey its monuments, 
without being sensible of some hallowed emotions, or 
affected by a feeling of pensive awe. 


SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN HUNGARY! 

Ir we recommend this volume to our readers a$ one 
full of interest, we are at a loss whether to recommend 
it as a striking and well-wntten narrative of real 
adventure, or a starthng and well-wrought fiction 
We say, we are very dubious on this point, and we 
warn those who may be induced to peruse the book, 

(1) “ Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary, in 164° and 1819 


With the Personal Adventures of an Austrian Officer in the Army 
of the Ban of Croatia.” Third Echtion London- Sheverl, 1860. 
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to look for strong confirmation of its testimony, before 
they accept it as Insturical evidence. Lt bears a deep 
stamp of suspicious character. It is without the 
writer's name, and without date. Nor is Mr. F. 
Shoberl’s preface of any value as an assistance on tlus 
point, The individuals alluded to are most frequently 
expressed only by iwitials, and the tran«lator’s ndieu- 
lously inconsistent remarks lend us fitile hope of aid 
from him. He first imfoums us that the question 
whether the inhabitants of Hungary ‘‘ had any real 
grievances, any oppressive acts of their government to 
complain of,” appears to.him very doub‘tul. Then, 
after several sagucious remarks on ‘“ mob-rule,” whuch 
the public will tuke for what they are worth, he pro- 
ceeds to add, hy way of enteitaimig us with a contra- 
diction, that the Protestant population were “ deprived 
successively of their equal political and civil rights, 
robbed of their chuiches, and subjected to a senes of 
the most oppressive regulations,” besides beimg for- 
bidden to mstitute Bible-societies, or to pint the 
sacred volume im the Hungarian language So much 
for the translator’s wisdom, aud we on.ly think it worth 
while to allude to his preface, because, after being 
convinced of the equivocal value of the book itself, 
the reader might possibly turn to tlus troduction for 
information. It will be at once seen what 1s the 
calibre of Mr. F. Shober!’s sagacity. 

But we are not about to cuticise the volume. We 
can draw from it matter for the cntertamment of our 
readers, and shall at once enter on the writer’s nar- 
rative, real or fictitious, as 1t may be. 

After the impenal sazzeas in Italy, he was called to 
ierve against liberty and the Hungaians. We meet 
him first at Agram, m command of the advanced 
guard of the Austman army, with a flying corps of 
eighty horsemen Of these, thuty five were Serassans, 
among the most singular soldiers m Europe. A lofty 
cap of brown fur, a face of the same hue, well-hearded, 
a jacket of kindred colour, bordered with red braid, 
mmensely wide white trousers, tied at the ankle, and 
sandal shoes, constitute their dress A crimson sash, a 
broadsword hung in a superb sheath, a long-barrelled 
gun, adorned with gold and silver studs—these form 
ther arms and decorations, wlnle over all 1s thrown 
‘a long cloak, that gives these rdcrs the name of Red 
Mantles. Altogether they form, when sweeping over 

plain, in pursuit or flight, a brillant and dashing 
spectacle With these wild horsemen and a party of 

he soberly attired Croats, our military author started 
off on his equestrian cruise, to lead the romantic and 
mdependent life of an Imperial bandit, sometunes 
‘ revelling hike pimces, surrounded by abundance of 
very kind, dwelling in splendid mansions, quaffing 
generous Tokay; then agam, for weeks together, 
without house or harbour, scarcely finding a few 
heads of maize for our horses; a large wooden Wittle, 
filled with half-putrid marsh-water, unstead of wme.” 

Qur hero appears to have been quite of the fire- 
eating genats—a very amateur in battle, with ite sweet 
wecompaniments of outrage and pillage. He entered 
on the campaign with vigorous alacrity, computing the 
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enemy at more than forty thousand of the coautry- 
people, joined by ten thousand imperialist troops, sume- 
what sickened of the revolting tyranny of Austria. 
But whether nght or not in his calculations, he was off 
on his errand, rushing in no time upon a body of three 
or four hundred peasants, who fought fora whole day, 
and were then dispersed. This is the first taste we 
have of our author in bis heroic capacity —hewing 
down the people of Hungary. 

Then, riding onwards from sunset until dark, the 
party, wearied, lost its way, and about ten o’ciock it 
was resolved to bivouac, when the scouts brought | 
intelligence that not far off was a great manson, near | 
a village—a more comfortable place than an open | 
heath The commander then ordered a party to ride | 
forth in search of prisoners They speedily brought | 
in a trembling and weeping damscl, who stood hke a 
fnghtened fawn before the uncouth soldiers who in- 
terrogated her. Site rephed that not a sohtary armed 
man was in the neighbourhood, and led the way into 
the vast courtyard of the mansion The troop gal- 
loped in, and the noise of the hoofs clattering over 
the stones, with the jingle of swords, brought an old 
man to the door He appeared to be the steward, and 
was followed by scveral servants with large lanterns, 
and on being ordered to lead the way to the master 
of the mansion, he obeyed with evident reluctance, 
and our author stalked into a spacious hall, where, by 
the dim hght of a lamp, were seen enormous pictures, 
antique swords, old guns, armour, aud obsolete weapons 
which hung on walls that bore the impress of time 
on all their features It seemed the museum of an- 
cestral relics, belonging to some ancient family. 


“ Here the castellan bade me wait while he went to 
announce me, and | availed myself of this moment to 
take off my cloak, to set my hair to nghts a little, 
to fasten my dolman close about me, to tie my sash pro- 
ey short, to make myself aa smart as I could. 

be old man presently came back, conducted me along 
a corndor, and then opened the folding-doors of an 
apartirrent, whence issued the brilliant light of tapers 

“ Somewhat dazzled, I entered the apartment, which 
was most elegantly fitted up, where a tall handsome 
lady received me with a polite, but proud obeisance 
I was just about to introduce myself, and to 3 Ss es 
for my unbidden visit, when she extended her hand to 
- with the loud exclamation of joy——‘ Ah! Baron 


This lone beauty was, we are told, the Countess 
St. —— the wife of 8t. who once saved thie 
author’s life at Bologna, and who, afier lis marriage 
with the fair Marchesa had retired out of 
the service and imto Hungary. Being called by his 
wife, he appeared—a true Magyar, who lad not 
openly ranked with Kossuth, lest he should have to 
fight his old friends—a poor excuse for a patriot—but 
protested he should yet do so Our hero advised 
silence’on political subjects, and when the Comtesse 
Helene entered the room, was wrapt in the contem- 
plation of her startling beauty, so that be found him- 
self “in Paradise, between two beautiful and amiable 
females, ite to a friend whom I had not seen for 
s long ‘and before 2 glass of exquisite Tokay. 
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All wear ness vanished, and we laughed ani joked 
half the night, forgetting the war, aud Roseuth, and 
natioual hatred.” Quite as romantic, at any rate, as 
the adventure of Haroun Al Rasclad in Bagdad, and 
stall more in the aequel. Wiule his troop waa com- 
fortably quartered near at hand, our hero spent two 
days in this fascinating abode, until the cyes of the 
lovely Helene had pierced him through, and he felt. in 
its full force, the svreu power cf her beauty. On the 
third morning, however, he remembered that on earth 
the soldier has no rest, and with a tear in his eye— 
an eye that seldom wept over the desnlution of the 
poor, and the slaughter of the innoceut—he preased 
lis fnend to his heart, kissed the cheeks of the two 
countesses, and received from the younger beauty a 
rose-bud, plucked from a bush, as a token, which he 
seized with joy, aud then dashed away with a furious 
flounsh of trumpets, from the seductive pleasures of 
this new Cals pso’s palace 

Immethately the scene changes. Scouring over a 
green level heath, the traop is apposed by a body of 
Hungarian patriots They srushed one at another, the 
Croats winding the loud blasts of war from theie 
trumpets, as the first shock of conflict took place 
There was a tierce struggle , but the imperialists were 
victorious for the hour. 

Foremost in their ranks was a courageous young 
Croatian damsel, who, perhaps, was not then aware of 
her royal master’s woman-flogying propensities. She 
was as femless a rider as any hussar, and headed a 
desperate charge agaist the enemy They made up 
to meet he: attack, when her brother would have 
hastened to assist , but she erted out, riding by, “’Tis 
only one, brother, never fear,” aud dashed at a Flun- 
garian yaraé who inflicted a cut on her mght check. 
She returned it with a severe blow on the arm, seized 
the bridle of her enemy’s horse, made the man pusoner, 
and took the beast as aprze She was proud of that 
grey steed, and refused alterwards to sell him for 
forty ducats ! 

The Llunganans, though at first repulsed, now 
thickened on the plain, and compelled our imperial 
heroes toealter their course a little They fell back 
in a slow retreat, and, encanped on the wide level 
meadow, under the star studded roof of heaven, where, 
on the banks of anvulet they laid out the bivouac The 
sentinels were posted, the horses picketed, and vast 
fires soon blazed up, throwing their red glare through 
the dusky atmosphere. ‘Then meat, wine, and muize- 
flour were unpacked from the great tilted wagon, 
drawn by six Hungarian horses, that served as an 
itinerant magazine, store-rooin for implements, smithy, 
and hospital. 

Although they despised the patnotism, they loved 
the cookery of the Hungarians, and feasted royally on 
gigantic stews of beef cut in squares, onions, cummin, 
red Spamsh pepper, with wine, water, or whatever else 
was at hand. ‘Then the soldiers and officers regaling 
themselves, so that none lacked of the equal neal, 
made up for the laborious‘day. 


« After supper, they mended saddies, bridles, elethes, 
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looked to the shoes of the horses, or, seated round the 
watch-fire, sang, frequently for hours together, their 
melancholy national songs, in not disagreeable chorus. 
I then stretched myself upon a horse-cloth, wrapped 
myself in my cloak, leant my head upon my saddle, and 


watched the smoke of my cigar curling about before 


ime, till darkness gradually stole over the busy scene. 

‘Often have I lain for hours awake, absorbed in 
revene, above me the vast dark firmament, with its 
innumerable twinkling stars, around me the immense 
plain, whence, mm the distance, was heard at times the 
call of our advanced posts and patroles, near me, the 
high-blazing fires, about which lay the sleepmg forms 
of the Serassans, 1n the red and white cl » not far 
off, their horses fastened with the snaffle, ssme lying 
down, some, with bowed heads, resting as they stood, 
some neighing and pawing the ground. If the march 
had not been too fatiguing, or 1f we had had a day of 
repose, two or three hussars would play upon the Jews’ 
harp, while others sang, aad the rest danced their pretty 
national dances, at the same time clanking their broad 
spurs, and clashing their swords together, so as to re- 
sound far over the heath ” 


Thus this little troop of wild soldiers campaigned 
day after day over the plain, losmg many of their 
number 1n skirmishes, but still hoping to annihilate 
Kossuth, and wipe out all disgraces, all losses, all 
weariness and pain, im one grand, tremendous, joyful 
slaughter of the Hunganan patriots ! 

Fiom these lone bivouacs on the plam, they rode to 
Vienna, a city which our hero loved, becausc of some 
jolly men and lovely women he had met there. Now, 
alas! how changed The spirit of freedom was awake 
there, and the population no longer felt proud of its 
idolatry of the Austrian Emperor—the flogger of 
women One of the gentlemen who was most 1n- 
dignant at the insuriection was a fantastic dandy, who 
was pre-eminently courageous when ensconced benmd 
double ranks of the impeual flesh-hewers This royal 
bravo, m primrose gloves, and with a glass at his eye, 
strutted to and fro, enlarging on the profusion of 
rebels he mtended to hack to pieces ; but our military 
author, who,—if not as ideal a personage as Presto 
John,—was a brave man, took an opportunity of 
silencmg him. He was weary of listening to the 
vaunts of this dainty dandy’s intended bravery, and 
seizing an old, greasy fur cap of a Red Manttbe trooper, 
clapped 1t on lus befrizzled head, saying, ‘* That fits 
admirably. If you want to fight agaist the msur- 
gents, you can enter at once among my Red Mantles ; 
there is a vacancy at this moment ;” and while he 
spoke, another soldier flung an ancient red cloak over 
the graceful shoulders of the delicate Achilles, who 
stood silent and confounded, while the Serassans 
hailed their new comrade with peals of tumultuous 
laughter. 

Another of these aristocratic puppies made familar 
advances to the vahant and beautiful maiden we have 
already mentioned, and receivmg a slap from he 
pretty hand, which made his cheek blush and tingle, 
came to the officer in command, and lodged a com- 
plamt against this amazcn. Our hero, who was witty 
in his way, placed his horse and sword at the com- 
mand of the offended dandy, giving him full leave to 
revenge the insult; but the noble young Ajax shrunk 
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from the t, and slunk away. These bold and 
fiery maidens of Croatia had no taste for the “ pretty 
men” of Vienna, leavmg them to the sad soft loyal 
ladses of the Austrian capital. 

Darning and mending, polishing arms, assaulting 
barricades, playmg practical jokes, and passing the 
time im various other military occupations, our author 
was at length drawn into a whirlwind of battle, in 
which some splendid charges of cavalry were borne 
by the Hungarians with invincible bravery. He 
dwells, with the enthusiasm of an amateur, on the 
numbers that were cut to pieces on that occasion. He 
dilates on the squadrons of horse, in long, close, glit- 
tering array, with lines of flashing swords, dashing over 
the plain, in the face of pike and cannon, and then roll- 
ing upon and breaking against the masses of the foe. 


“ Among the many incidents of this day, one scene is 
vividly present to my view <A very young Hungarian 
lad, evidently belonging to the nobility of the country, 
Nas engaged in fight with two cuirassers. He con- 
trived to turn his superb horse about with such dextenty, 
that his antagonists, on their heavy beasts, could not get 
at bim, while he had dealt many blows, which, 1t 18 true, 
mostly fell harmless upon the breast-armour and helmet. 
At last, one of the cuirassera, waiting for the proper 
moment, prepared for a thrust with the pallasch, and 
the broad pointed blade was driven with such force into 
the breast of the youth, that he sank on the spot lifeless 
from his horse, without uttermg a word. 

*“ What maternal heart may mourn for him? What 
bright eye may be filled with tears for his loss? His 
horse, with bloodstained saddle, ran snorting away, and 
could not be caught. His nder we afterwards buried. 
He had about him nothing but a handsome gold watch, 
and a ring with hair, which I bought from the cutraaaiers 
for a couple of ducats.” 


We hear of thousands slaughtered on the plams 
of battle, of whole squadrons hewn to pieces, and 
vast armies overthrown, but it 1s only when, as in 
this instauce, the individual is brought before us, that 
we realize a full idea of the melancholy horrors of war. 
But this young Hungarian patriot, whatever mother 
mourned him, whatever eye wept for him, died in a 
cause worthy of the sacrifice, m fighting along with 
free men against hateful and mhuman tyrants. 

From Vienna they marched to Raab, whence the 
enemy had vanished, thence to the plains beyond Moor, 
where a tremendous battle took place between the 
Imperial troops and the Hungarian army under Perezel. 
The earth quaked as the heavy squadrons of horsemen 
in armour, mounted on immense steeds, thundered 
over the hard frozen ground to charge the enemy. 
Cuirass, helmet, sword and pike, flashmg in the sun, 
red mantle and white caftan flying in the air; the 
mingled ranks swaying to and fro in the variations of 
fortune—all these formed features m a real battle 
picture. At length the superior force of the Imperial 
army bore down the valiant ranks of the enemy, and 
the Croat cavalry swept over the plain in pursuit 
of them. While in hot chase, bur hero paused ina 
field to watch, a Hungarian hussar, who, followed by 
two Austrian cuirassiers, dashed through a thicket, 
and rode to the edge of a broad deep ditch that 
separated him from the officer who had formetly been 
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his commander, as he belonged to a regiment once in 
the service. In courtesy the hussar saluted 
with kis sword, and drew up to receive his two. 
enemies. They rode upon him with savage fieroeneas, 
a battle ensued of dramatic interest. 


humar, who rode a =—— stallion of the 
breed—and many e insurgents were 
well mounted—mansaged hus swift steed with 
dexterity. He turned him so round upon his 
legs, and dodged so quickly to the right or to the 
left, that for a long time the cuirassiers, on their clumsier 
horses, could not come at him, though they had dealt 
a tremendous blow. The Hunganan, too, had 
aone at them, with his glittering blade, 
but it had always glided off with a loud droning sound 
the impenetrable breast armour. 
“ At length, the hussar's techako was struck off, and 
he was covered with blood from a wound on hus forehead. 
* Take quarter!’ repeatedly cried the cuirassiers, but 
ising f upnght in his saddle, he rephed, ‘I am 
Hungarian !" and levelied fresh blows at his an- 


ie 


Jong mane fiickered wildly in th ; 
ee ane yin the wind; his large eye 

At length, as the hussar rode by his antagonists to 
inflict a desperate blow, one of the cuirassiers, with 
sudden force, thrust the long, keen, glistening blade 
of his pallasch into the right arm-put of the courageous 
soldier, so that the pomt appeared on the outside 
* Jesus Maria!” exclaimed the hussar, as he rose on 
his saddle, and then fell dead to the earth. 

When describmg these episodes of the war, our 
author is compelled to illustrate the magnanimous 
bravery of the Hungarian army, although he seldom 
misses an opportunity to pour out the full vial of his 
libels agamst Kossuth and his followers. But even 
he felt tenderly towards them when one day hus ex- 
hausted troops came upon a detachment of baggage 
wagons weakly guarded, which they took pcssession of 
Among other welcome captures, was a hamper with 
fifty bottles of champagne Ah! the ardent joy that 
thrilled through these soldiers’ hearts at the seizurc of 
this splendid pnze. None of them had ever before 
tasted champagne. The necks of the bottles were 
knocked off, and the sweet foammg wine was drank 
mm long delightful draughts, though some of these 
martial heathens swore they would rather have drank 
brandy. Whatever the reader may think, and whether 
it be or be not orthodox, we take this opportunity to 
affirm that to prefer flaming to German 
champagne, 18 to look longmgly out of the gates of 
Eden on the bleak and rugged wilderness of earth. 

Well pleased, however, with the wine, the heroes 
fell to roastimg and boiling, while the literary and 
military Baron consoled himself with waltzing several 
rounds with the lovely Seressan maiden who had 
bruised the Honved’s arm, captured the grey horse, 
and slapped the dandy’s face at Vienna. Distinguished 
by these achievements, the damsel was now honoured 
by a dance with a baron. He lost her shortly after, 
when, her father being wounded in another province, 
she left the camp to tend his couch of pain. 

After this, all readers will desire to know a little of 
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the personne? of our hero. Fighting, drinking, dancing, 


making love, revericing, riding, kissing countesses, &c., 
he must have been an interesting mau, and somewhat 
conscious of his beauty too, as most men are—when 
they have any to boast of .— 


* Bat how do I look myself? 

“ Frightfal | hideous ! 

“| could not forbear laughing, when I first saw my 
figure again in the glass. A long heard-covered chin, 
cheeks, and lip, forming not the most graccful curla, 
the hair of the head wretchedly cut by an husear, the 
forehead bound with a black handkerchief, on account 
of a alight cat which I had received from an Hungarian 
husaar a few days before, my white cloak covered with 

ts, grey, black, and yellow, marked with streaks ot 
blood; 2n holes from aword cuts, balls, and fire-brands 
from the tkrouac, the fschako cut through and bent, 
instead of the neat techiamen, clumsy fixhermen’a boots 
over the trousers, having a broad border of leather, and 
the black and yellow sash stripped of all ite fringe. 

“« My eword, from the many atrokes that it has dealt 
and parricd, 18 full of notches, and covered with blood- 
rusty stains; my excellent Ali, my noble charger, is 
dry as a cat, and deprived of one ear.” 


Very shortly after, our hero and his band of imperial 
banditt: had to test the courage of Kossuth’s army, 
which cost them many a hfe, but we allude to these 
battles principally to notice a confession made by our 
Croatian Baron, which 1s curious, considering its 
source He admits that the Impenal throne of 
Austria, the paternal government of the Hapsburgh 
family, rests only on bayonets, “all other props 
are rotten” Nothimg could he more true Popular 
affection and all similar pillars of power have fallen 
away, and the Austrian crown 1s upheld only by 
columns of stcel,—well washed in blood. 

Tn one battle with the Magyars, our author, after 
repeated mutual charges had taken place, particularly 
observed the leader of onc impetuous column of cavalry, 
that swept like the blast of the sirocco agamst the most 
formidable Impernal squares, in spite of those tremen- 
dous moving batteries that roll in the van of modern 
warfare. He was a man of tall and graceful form, 
elegantly attired, and of unflinching bravery. Iliz 
figure seemed familar, and as he Icd charge after 
charge against the enemy, wheeling his bright sword in 
all directions, our author’s eyes followed lum with an 
undefined feeling of interest. After a defeat, which 
the wniter cleverly abstams from characterising, he 
lay by the watch-fire weary and sleepy, when he was 
told that one of the rebel officers, desperately wounded 
and taken prisoner, desired to sce him. 

In one corner of a long, dark, low, hurdle shed, filled 
with the wounded, lay the Count whom the 
Baron had met in the mansion, with his lovely wife 
and sister Je was sinking fast info the arms of 
death. Thanking his friend for coming, he desired 
him to send his pocket-book, contamng a will and 
other papers, to Mane, and answering an inquiry 
after Helena, fell back on his couch and died. The 
soldicr, accustomed as he was to blood and death, 
wept over lim, directed his decent burial, and was 
again on the march over a vast undulating snow-clad 
moor. A skirmish took place; some wagons were 
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captured, and a merry encampment was made 
Moody and sorrowful he walked the rounds, to keep 
the sentinels alert. 

“ The moon shining tolerably bright, we perceived a 
human hgure lying at the foot of a tree. 

“We went nearer. It was a woman, dressed as 8 
man, in the costume o/ an Hungarian magnate, the long 
hur which fell over her shouldera, bitruyed ber sex 

Soraseans turned her round, and by the pale moon- 
beawa,| recognised Heleua, the lovely ster of my firend, 
t——. Inexpressibie anguirh thrilied me ut that 


spoment, and I was well-cigh throwing myself upon the 
00 
og wittly mustering my spirits, I ardered my men to 
earry the body tothe fre ‘There we examined 1t mae 
closely, and with extreine anxicty I sought to ascertain 
whethor there was any hope of resiving her Vain hope ' 
It wa- several hours since ber «pirit had departed, the 
ball of one of our ritemen had gune through her heart 
From the small red wound the blood was still oozing in 
single drops, which [ carefully caught in my handker- 
chief, to be preserved as a relic 

“ My only consolation was, that the deceased could 
not have suffered long, that she must have expired the 
very moment she was struck. Those pure, noble, still 
wondrous beautiful features—on her brow dwelt peace 
and composure, and the Lips almost smiled ” 

This beautiful woman, lymg a cold corpse on the 
snow by the bivouac fire, drew sympathy even from 
the Croat soldiers, many of whom remembered her in 
another and a happicr time. The ground near a 
maple tree was thawed, and the whole mglt passed 
in the digging a large deep grave, with hand bills and 
swords As the hight dawned, the work was done, 
wlule an hussar constructed a rough rude cross of 
maple wood = Then the frozen :emaums, still lovely as 
m life, were lifted from the ground = In full umform, 
with a helmet plumed with beron’s feathers at the 
head, and a light ‘Turkish sabre by the side, 1t was 
wiapped in a blanket, and laid in the grave A salute 
of pistol-shots was fired, and the cross planted on the 
spot. Our author confesses that at that momeut his 
heart was convulsed by fvelings too tumultous to 
describe. He took a ring from the finger, and a lock 
from the hair, as memorials of the dead 

Cmeering through an infinity of wild adventures in 
strange variety, the soldicr met everywhere pioofs that 
the Hungarians are a gencrous and noble people We 
could, did space permit, quote mauy passages of 
singular novelty and interest, from the volume, which, 
certainly, whether genuine or fictious, 1s full of 
entertainment, but must conclude by a few hnes 
describing the horrible circumstance of this lmpenal 
officer contributing to the support of a patziotic 
war! Having experienced great kindness at a house, 
he requested to be allowed to pay for his entertainment 
The beautiful maiden whom he asked looked proudly 
at him, saying gravely, “How can you, a Gern.an, 
offer a Magyar money for entertainment? But hold! 
Our country needs money just now for war; give a 
ducat a week—I will send 1¢ to the nutlitary chest ” 
Ashamed, he handed her the seven ducats. 

What an impertment English lawyer would have 
done in reply to this sohd speech from the pretty 
maiden we shall not guess ; but revexons 2 nos moutons 
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TUPPER’S BALLADS FOR THE TiMgs:? 

Tus is a colleciion of the seattered peetical pro- 
ductions ef the author of “ Proverbial Philesophy,” 
and to our mind they display the same characterstice 
as that well-known and popular work. Mr. Tupper 
is unquestionably a man of genius; but his produc- 
tions are by no means equal. When is his best vein, 
few ean excel him, either for thought or expression ; 
but he is sometimes too careless and trivial both in 
theme and style We know not where to look for a 
more truly Axglo-Sazoxs (to use a word the significance 
of which he will not undervalue) heartiness and man- 
liness of spint than in his works. They breathe the 
air of England and of English country life, and will 
come home to a wide circle of admirers; while not a 
few will gratify the more fastidious taste of the 
select judges of poetry. The volume contains a very 
great variety from which we might make a selection 
which would be gratifymg to our readers, but we 
confine ourselves to an extract from a descriptive poem, 
which 1s among the most beautiful in its way that we 


are acquainted with. 
ST. MARTHA’S 

“ Tloty precinct, mount of God, 
Where sainta have bied, and pilgrims trod, 
Martyr's hill—thy nobler name, 
Martyrs hill—thy fairer fame 
Than as call‘d of her, whose heart 
Chose but late the better part,— 
Unto thee my steers I bring, 
‘Thee my soul delights to sing. 


“ Lo, the glorious landscape round ! 
Tiead we not enchanted ground? 
From this bold and breezy height 
The charm’d eye sends 1ts eagle flight 
O'er the panoramic scene, 
Undulating, rich, and green ; 

And with various pleasure roves 

me and dule, so aeles ahd grovea, 
il the prospect minghng gre 

With the horizon fades away, . 

Shutting in the distant view 

By fainter lines of glimmering blue. 


“ Start we from the warm South- Rast, 
= Gea the fine pictorial feast 
There the Inndmark tower of Leith 
Sentinels its purple heath ; 

Nearer, Halmbury’s moated bill, 
Highden-ball, Ewhurat mill, 

Dewy Haacomb’s fir-fringed knoll, 
Hind-head, and the Devil's Bowl, 

With peeps of far South-downs between, 
Seaward closing up the scene. 

* Like a thunder-cloud, beneath 
Stretches drear the broad Blackheath: 
Scatter d coins have seal'd the sod 
A classic site that Rome has trod, 
Field of many a desperate strife 
For conquest, hiberty, or hfe, 

When the lezion’s sullen tramp 
Echoed oft from Farley-camp, 
And some Caesar's ruthleas sword 
Reap'd the rude barbarian horde, 
Britons, patiiota, free brave men, 
But unskill'd to conquer—then. " 


“And, while thy spirit praises Earth 
Its precious ge: ita wealth and worth, 


(1) “ Ballads for the Timea, Geraldine, &c.” By M. ¥. Tupper. 
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* Let then a lateborn son of Time 


Forget not thou this gto Sky 
Oh ' Vifs thine eyes, thy heart on high ; Shadow forth the Past sublime 
Forget not Him, whuee mercy gave And while, the greensward laid along, 
Aal the good we hope, or bave ; Ha weaves his meditative song, 
Him, whoee Presence, far and near, Tul what various tribes have trod 
Man's best wi dom learns t» fear With various hopes this ancient sod. 
Where aboce the greon giad world The painted Briton, long of yore, 
Heaven's banncurs float unfurl d, Hunting down the wollt or boar; 
a egch aay aaa ree be The Roman trhngrdcneh posted here 
im blac«, or fri with gold ; Leaning on his iron spear, 
Ur, as clouds of fleecy wuite The fair-haird Angie, piling high 
Sail m seas of azure hight, Beacon-fires against the aky ; 
Ur, aa streamers erin by With val the hungry Dane 
Tell of tempents m the Sky ; rai eed the fertile plain , 
Or, ike anow-clad mountains, stand Patrivt ona, who with 
Giant wardeus of the Land. The Normaa, conquering for oor 
“ Barthward oneo again; the North ! Monka. to bless with book and bell; 


Crusaders, bidding all farewell ; 
Poot-ore Pi grima hither 

Midway from St. Becket’s tomb, 
Round heads chaunting rebel prayers; 
Gay devoted Cavaliers ; 

Rustics, on the Sabbaib-day 

Duly toiling up to pray, 


Draw 118 goud, its evil forth 

Male beyond nile of waving field, 
Rare to nev and rich to yield ; 

The frequcut village round ita spire, 
The anug domain of rural equire , 
Yoo ducky tract of Waste and Moss; 
That irun road-way drawn a ross , 


Windsor, thrones oer half the jand , Mourners, weeping round the bier 
And gambling Epsom’s fur famed stand ; Brought for humble burial here ; 
While the dim distance 1n a shroud thes Gace bis = id es a 

: wrapp d by Londons smuky cloud. Have laugh'd or wept, or fought their Sill, 
Near us, Guildford s ancient town Or lived, or died, on Martyr" Hill. 
Between the bills 1s hidipg duwn , OM Hahn : 
Decent Guilditord, clean and steep, artyre’ Hill '— before my mind 


Rive the trnumpls ot Mankind, 
Martyrs’ Hill '—and to my thought 


Grey and crum hug square old tower. Back the crimes of men ure brought - 
Like some warder at his post A he —for on thig sacred sod 

Honest Booker» lotty boast oubticas perish'd saints of Gop, 

Fine and feudal, shames outright And Etyab’s chariot came — 

Puny telegraphic height. Miogliug with the martyrs’ flame, 

Whi e tt overtopa wt h pride To bear them from thit awestruck crowd 


Ranged about 1ts castic-keep, 
Relic of departed power, 


All the vassal secne bexiue, In robes of light, on thrunes of cloud. 
And above that verdan: sacl, “Then, the seed of holy blood 
Bainted Catherine s Gothic cell. Gavo its hundredtuld of good , 

« Westward thence, a narrow track, Barbanans beard, and thought, and felt, 
Str: tches far the bare Hug'+ back : Glow d, adinied, and wourn’d, and kult, 
Ridging up, with hilly audes, oe very murdercurm came tn fear 
Lo the bristling Buar divides v bicss the asiated victims here, 


Penitent with zealous haste 

Aloft the rustic temple placed 

Key}: a« arches, rough and round 
Spanning high the blood sta:n‘'d ground, 
Of tron aindstone rudely built, 


Right and left » kindred scene, 
Purple moors and meaiows green, 
Or thone seeminy-viney ards wide, 
Farobamw’'s wealth, and Surrey's pride 


“ Forth from Merroes happy plain Memunial of their griel—and guilt. 

And noble Clandon zs rich domain, op fter, N ; 1 
Newland s heights and Coombe beyond, hervafter, Newark's princely priest 
And nutty Sherbourne s crystal pond Avded all this Guthie East,— 
Eastward to the landscapes end : The modest choir avd transepts twain, 
The sloping chalky Downs extend, Fitting well the Chriatian tane, 
Primal a:ill, by man untamed Windows, deck d in colours rich, 
Fr. sh. unbounded, unreclain‘’d = The pointed arch and florid uiche,— 
Now a lawn of herbage sweet, Contrast to yon Saxon nave 
Smopth as velvet to the feet, That simply mark'd the martyr’s grave. 
Now a jungle, matted dense, i . 7 . 
A wilderness of brner-fence ; “ Ruin, I have loved thee long, 
Here, an earthwork, foxse and mound , And owed for years this humble song ; 
There, a rave-course curving round ; While I pay the grateful debt, 
Hollow d pits, where in old times Hear ine one petition yet. 
Bad marauders hid their crimes: W hen 1n Gups goud time and way 
Sad sepulchral groves of yew I wake upon my dying day, 
Solemn ranged in order due, Should I «tll beneath thee dwell, 
Seeming of primeval birth, As my spirit sighs farewell, 
Solid as the nbe of earth, Let the shadows from thy wall 
Where white Druids, years of yore, Be my hallow'd funeral pall, 

‘d those mystic circles o'er, Let no eitys close church-yard 
Or calm kneeling on the sod Steal from thee thy native bard, 
Wisely worshipp’d Nature's Gop. But where now I carelesa lie 


Make me welcome when I de: 
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On this thyme-enamell'd height 
Let me bg the world night ; 
All the seont that — oe F 
nd p o’er me, in goodwill, 
A plain stone cross on Martyrs’ Hill.” 


“Thoughts from the Inner Circle”’——Wz have 
here a small and unpretending collection of verses 
which displays at any rate, considerable powers of 
thought and some poctic spirit. The preface informs 
us that the volume originated in the monthly meetings 
of a few congemal fnends, who, in the summer 
of 1848, agreed to assemble “for the purpose of 
obtaimimg close and intimate intercourse upon the 
great questions affecting the interests of humamty.” 
‘fo these meetings they gave the name of “ The 
Inner Circle,” and hence the title of the volume 
The poems are contributed by different authors, and 
are by no means of equal merit. We have not space 
to enticise the philosophy introduced, but shall content 
ourselves with transcmbing a few graphic stanzas, 
penned in the Tennysonian style and metre, from one 
of the poems on “ The Railway.” 


“ Wonpnovs is the march of ages ; wondrous is the growth 


of mind ; 
Between the savage and the sage what an awful gulph 
we find i p 
Sd * 


ance aaerey of the nations, sce the progress of man- 
ind, 
In whatever casts a halo round the workings of the mind. 


See the heavens mapped and charted, see their 
mysteries descried , 

O'er a restless, boundless occan, sec the navies proudly 
ride. 


See the earth, e'en fiom her centre, all her hidden 
treasures yield , 

O'er the death-eompelling lightning, see man high 
dominion wield. 


Not the least too of our triumphs, the triumph of this 
later day, 

See man over vale and mountain stretch bis mghly 
iron way. 


Like a net-work o’er the nation, iron threads are 
strangely woven, 

And, unconsciously, the workers for a holy end have 
stroven. 


Never hath the world beheld, since the earth her course 


an, 
Such a manifest display of the skill and power of man 


See the dragon-engine foaming, with a fury fierce and 
wild; 
Yet, unto his master's willing, as obedient as a child. 


mee speed tho winds suipassing, on and on 1t crer 

ears , 

All the work of man's achieving, works of anxious 
hopes and fears. 


Strange the thoughts which crowd upon us, as its 
fleeting course we view; 
Realizing ancient legends, making ancient fables true. 


See those mystic wires extending, how at time and 
space they laugh, 

A» the peopies, in amazement, breathe, “The Electric 
‘Telegraph {” 
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How they smile at Ariel's vaanting! Pet « girdle 
ines ee et a minntes ! 
eA sm reary Proper subject 


In 2 moment will their tendrils creep along her lovely 
Linking nation unto nation in a firm and fond embrace. 
In & moment will they carry, from the north unto the 


south, 
All the lovings, hopings, yearnings, falling from a 
people's mouth. 


Who ow what high results, in the holiest sense 
sublime, 
Still are ok for their sehieving, in the fruitful womb of 


bihaer wir nore yet imagined, e’en in fancy’s wildest 


Shall these instruments accomplish for the triamph of 
the Right. 


They shall be the iron levers, aiding aye the good and 


wise 
To make ‘this deodal earth of ours a type of that beyond 
the skies, 


Humanity will ever bleas them ; will sing pceans to the 


When Prat were laid their deep foundations,—first was 
wrought an iron way.” 


“ Latter Day Pamphlets” Edited by Thomas Car- 
lyle Two of these have already appeared, and have 
created a great deal of talking and wonderment, and 
no little of strong disapprobation among the readers 
of the remarkable productions of the day Anything 
bearing the name of Thomas Carlyle on its title-page 
must be considered among these “The Present 
Time ” and “ Model Prisons” are full of the author’s 
deep, fiery spirit, m which nove but the mentally 
near-sighted can see nothing but hatred and all un- 
charitableness The address to the “indigent incom- 
petent of this land” in the former pamphlet sounds 
severe, but is it always wrong to be severe? Do 
not some things demand severity, as the truest kind- 
ness? The tone of “ Model Prisons” 1s severe too, 
but very sad. Indeed, 1t 13 impossible to read these 
outpourings of a thinker, and not be convinced that 
it 13 out of the fulness of the heart that he speaketh 
—that he does not sit alone 1n lis closet, and disregard 
the toils and troubles and penis of the country in 
which he lives, of the world to which he can address 
himself Carlyle is not a self-absorbed philosopher, 
nor hard-hearted, though he has said some hard words 
lately. We would recommend our readers to listen to 
him, and if they hsten in a right spirit, they will find 
good matter as well as had or doubtful. Very little 
that 1s bad, say we, in spite of the loud cries to the 
contrary that are being uttered around on every aide. 


“More Verse and Prose.” By the Corn-law 
Rhymer. Although this verse and prose is not among 
the best that we have seen from Ebenezer Elliot, yet 
there are many very good things. We recommend 
these volumes to all those who took delight in the 
song of the late lamented Sheffield bard. 
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CONVERSATION 
BY JM OW. 


“Seeing we are civilized Englishmen, let us nut be 
naked savages in our talk."—FULLEB. 


Tue most ardent admirers of England and every 
thing Enghsh cannot say very much for our improve 
ment in the art of conversation since the days of the 
great Church historian. We have arrived at the middle 
of the nimeteenth century; we are a very industrious 
and enlightened people,—“ civilized Englishmen ” (as 
we fancy); and yet are still “savage ” cnough in our 
talk, for the most part. We exercise our great national 
talent for silence, to a considerable extent, when a 
proper exercise of the faculty of speech 1s the one 
thing demanded by circumstances, and we mukc a 
display of the “savage nakedness” of our “ talk” on 
occasions when specch, properly arrayed and tastefully 
ornamented, 1s the one thing to be preferred to 
silence. In the hope that it may be permitted to one 
of the most insignificant of the community to whisper 
a little truth into its large car, 1 venture to offer the 
fullowmg remarks. Potcntates, in general, cannot 
well bear to have the truth about themselves, even in 
trifles, told out plainly, but the potentate I address 
1s already getting accustomed to hear facts about its 
own nature, and has alrcady learned that, in the end, 
an ounce of truth 1s of more value than a pound of 
falsehood. 

There are few European nations who du not excel 
the British in the art of conversation, except, perhaps, 
the Turks, whom, being half Asiatic, aud wholly un- 
Christian, we will exclude from the comparison They 
belong to a social system altogether diferent from our 
own. It 1s one that has, no doubt, many advantages, 
but among them 1s not that of what we call gexeral 
society,te thc free mtercourse of the various educated 
classes and both sexes, in polite assembles of all 
hinds, from morning calls and wedding breakfasts to 
literary conversaziones and esthetic tea-parties I do 
not on this account despise the Turks, I wish it to 
be particularly understood that I have a great respect 
for them on many accounts Not the least on thus, 
that they are a nation of bearded men who know how 
to be silent when they have nothing to say, which is 
more than I, or any much bolder person, can ycuture 
to assert of another race of bearded men nearer our 
own island. On some other occasion it will give me 
pleasure to pay due honour to our Ottoman brethren 
for their hearty recogmtion of the maxim that “silence 
is better than speech.” But at present my business 
lies in an opposite direction 

Setting the Turks aside, then, we may challenge all 
Europe to produce worse faléers than ourselves We 
are “ naked savages in our talk,” in the sense of bemg 
unable to clothe our thoughts decently We do 
not cultivate the faculty of verbal expression; we are, 
for all ordinary intents and purposes, exactly what 
Carlyle declares us to be,—viz. “an inarticulate nation.” 
Now this is certainly not a thing to take pride in; it 
is not a pleasing peculiarity ; 1t is a positive defect. 
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Go into an ordinary evening party, where the guest. 
are collected for no other purpose than that of passing 
afew hours in social converse, what is the state of 
maticrs there? 

“ The circle form’'d, we sit in solemn state, 

Like ficures carved upon a dial plate 

‘ Yea, Ma‘am,’ and ‘No, Maam,’ utter'd softly, show, 

Every five minutes, how the minutes go ’ 


Any one who recollects the rest of Cowper's very 
clever deseription of an evening party will be rendy 
to admit, at once, its appheabihty to siunlar rcunors 
at the present day, and its perfect freedom fiom cx- 
aegeration. They, too, will sympathise with him im 
Ins dehght when the hour of departure comes, and 
when, as he expresses it, hie hastens 


“ Aa from a seven years’ transportation home ™ 


Now what 1s the cause of this entne fiulure in the 
object proposed in binging people together? They 
are brought together for social conversation, and they 
do #oé converse Why is this’ Enther they cannot, 
or they will not converse, or there is sume powerful 
hindrance to the exerense of than ability and will, to 
do that which they have mct together todo =f we 
luok mto the cause nanowly, we shall perhaps discover 
that at as a little of all three combined = ‘They cannot 
converse, they will not converse, and cerfam circum- 
stances prevent them from conversing 

et us begin with the last preventive cause, the 
* ceitain circumstanecs that prevent people from con. 
versing ” One of the eluef of these L take to be the 
fact that they ere brought together to converse; that 
they are sct down to do that, upon compulsion, and at 
a gisen time, which cau only be done properly spon- 
tancously, and without premeditation That which, 
if it were left to itself to sprme up naturally out of 
some interest of the moment, would be one of the 
greatest pleasures, one of the most charming relax- 
ations and most healthful cxereises of the mind, 15 
converted into the dullest and most fatiguing of 
operations Ji 15 much the same with the act of 
walking The best physicians will tell you that a 
mere duty wall, wnposed upon you, as is the custom 
m young ladies’ boarding schools, at a staled time and 
within certain preserbed limits, is neither remarkably 
pleasurable nor healthful. You should go out for a 
walk, not as a business or mere cut and-diied duty, 
but as a pleasure; cither you should have something 
to walk out for, or the mere act of walking, of feeling 
your “ ]ife m every mb,” should be delightful to you. 
When that 1s the case, walking 1s healthful But when 
you sect out on a walk as af if were a penance, it 
would often be better for your health to stay at home 
So at 1s with conversation If people do not enter 
into it naturally, exther because they have something 
important to learn or to impart, or because they take 
a delight in the merc exercise of the mind which it 
demands, they lad better be silent and stay away 
from conversation parties. They should not go there 
to make talk, however small Nothing 1s more tedious 
or offensive to persons of taste, than listening to a 


repetition of the stereotyped phrases of people who 
have nothing to say at that precise moment, yet think 
it necessary to go about the room saying something 
to everybody, which everybody is tired of hearing, and 
which nobody cares to listen to. 

To be obliged to take one’s pleasure “on com- 
pulsion,” is a grievous infringement of the rights of 
man; and at many an Enghsh party have I been 
reminded of an anecdote related of Talleyrand. When 
present at onc of the emperor Napoleon’s grand 
soirées at the Tuileries, at which all sorts of people 
of the anciex and of the xouvean régime were present, 
and everything was very fine, and very solemn, and 
very dull (just like an ordimary English party), Napo- 
leon was much annoyed at the want of conversation, 
and at the comparisons which he felt sure the 
company was making between this and formcr gay 
and witty réunions in the same place He could 
not coerce his guests into a brilliant and lively con- 
versational vein Parisian as the party was, his 
imperial majesty knew that it wes what the Parisians 
could not forgive, it was dull, emphatically flat, 
Anglas. Talleyrand, who knew his master’s mind, 
and also felt the comedy of the thing, like a thorough 
Frenchman, is said to have gone about among the 
various groups, encouraging them to converse gaily, 
with the following remark, “‘ 1’ Empereur ne plaisante 
pas, wl veut que l’on s'amuse.”’ “The emperor is not 
joking at all. J¢ es Ass wil] that you should amuse 
yourselves.” And people were obliged to set them- 
selves scriously to work to get up a conversation, and 
appear amused Now, though we have no Talleyrands 
to go about in drawing rooms, and tell us that the 
host and hostess “expect every man will do his duty” 
in the talking way, yet do we not all feel at a heavy 
party that we ought to be appearimg amused, and that 
we shall be a burden on our hosts if we do not achieve 
that business of the hour ? 

Another preventive cause to conversation on these 
occasions is, that the people who give parties in this 
country are apt to mnvite the guests without any 
regard to their fitness for each other, or, if they have 
some regard to that matter, they want the necessary 
discrimination. They generally assemble heterogeneous 
crowds ; “a combination of disjointed things,” m which 
there is no attraction of cohesion. In these gatherings 
every one feels out of bis element, and looks m vam 
for some one whom he is glad to see, and longs to 
talk to. It is in vain that the various members of 
the host’s family glide about, trying to produce some- 
thing ‘ike a mixture of the company. The men get 
together, and the women get together. Some of the 
men talk politics, as 1t is called, ¢.e. they tell each 
other what was in the leading article in yesterday’s 
“* Times ;”others go in twos and threes and are silent, 
or (in slang phraseology), éad&é skop. The women are 
generally distributed as follows. young ladies, who 
sit m corners and giggle; their mothers, who talk 
about babies, husbands, and servants; and other 
ladies, old and young, and neither the one nor the 
other, who wonder when the men are coming to 
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make themselves agreeable, when the supper will be 
announced, and where on earth Mrs This or Miss 
That bought that frightful gown she wears. A great 
many witty things might be said about the absurdly 
incongruous nature of the elements out of which 
many good sort of people attempt to make a social 
conversational party. It 1s m vain they mutter the 


charm— et 
“ Mingle, le, mingle, 
Ye thes mete ea 7 

it 18 powerless, for there is a more potent counter- 
charm at work, one that lies in the nature of things ; 
a wont of kindred in the spirits, a positive inability 
to mingle. Where it 18 otherwise,—m small coteries 
of people interested in the same thing; mm parties 
composed exclusively of military people and their 
belongings, or of persons connected with the law, or 
with medicine, or with the church, or with hterature,— 
in these cases there 1s no want of fellowship and 
animated talk; there 13 a bond of umon between 
the various members of the society; but the fault in 
these narrow and exclusive circles is, that social 
conversation, instead of dissipating the prejudices of 
individuals, tends to foster and consohdate them 
That which should be used as a means of exciting 
aud cnlarging the mind upon all subjects disconnected 
with the special business of a man’s dauly life, so as 
to make his sympathies and views tend as far as 
possible to universality, becomes a powerful agent in 
shutting him up within the circle of his professional 
business and usual mode of thought and feelng He 
finds lis own views of men and things reflected with 
httle variety 1 the minds of those with whom he 
converses. The caprif de corps is so strong in these 
coteries that they cannot tolerate what does not 
belong to themselves. The very language they use 
becomes impregnated with a certam slang, unintell1 
gible to any stray visitor from the world beyond the 
exclusive circle. To such a visitor much of the talk 
he hears will be little more agreeable than that of 
what is called general society, alluded to above. 

It does not appear very difficult to remove these 
two hindrances to social converse, when they are 
recognised. ‘Let those who give parties be careful 
to select the guests with a view to their fitness for 
each other’s society, and let them be brought together 
with some general object in view, not merely ¢o talk 
Let there be a short but good musical performance, if 
your guests love music. Jt will cost but a few 
guineas more, and if you cannot well afford the addi- 
tion, spend a little less upon your supper table. You 
will find yourself amply repaid by the effect produced 
among your guests. They will all be pleased, for the 
grand secret of pleasure 1s to have the mind agreeably 
occupied. Conversation will arise naturally out of 
the performance, and will soon pass freely to other 
subjects. Even those whose dispositions are taciturn 
will have enjoyed the music, and will feel that the 
time has been well employed. The exlubition of 
cunosities or novelties in mechamcal mvention would, 
in hke manner, interest another class of guests, and 
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lead to animated and entertaining conversation. One ° certainly bespeaks a lamentable want of chanty, and 
or two new pictures, or a statue from the studio of ; shows that those who indulge in it are sadly ignorant 
a first-rate artist, shown to a private party of persons of the dignity of sorial intercourse, and of what a 
who possess knowledge and taste in art, would set grand thing it might be” 

the conversation going. For those who have no, ‘A grand thing,” indeed! But it will never bo 
interest in art or setcnce, and who do not readily talk édof, and conversation will never be anything but 
about matters of general iterest, there are vanous mean and contemptible, as long as the foolish desire 
games which may be mtroduced with advantage mto to be always funny, the desecrating love of the 
evening parties,—chess, whist, backgammon, and even * ridiculous, continues to prevail amongst us. Lect us 
round games of cards For the younger portion of have sif, if you will, demowr, if you will, spontancous 
the guests, dancing and charades tastefully got up drollery and high spints within graceful linuts, if you 
will almost always induce conversation In proportion ! will, neat satire, if you will, far and well directed ; 
to the imtellectual faculties and higher affections of but perish all unfair and ill-uatared satire, and every 
our nature brought out m commumon with our atom of that lively stupidity which thinks itself so 
fellows, will be the positive pleasure we derive from | very clever that it may turn all things, in beaven and 
that communion. And we may depend upon this, ; earth, into food for euilly laughter aad sillor snevers 
that of our hngher faculties arc of called into action ; There may be noisy talk, but there can bo no good 
m what are named amusements, we shall not be‘ conversation in the midst of buffoonery or petty 
amused, for even children do not hike what they call! mgeling 

stupid play Therefore it follows that conversation | Having thus glanced at some of those circumstances 
will be amusing and satisfactory to the company just | which prevail i society to the prevention of conversa- 
in proportion to the amount of intellectual force and | tion,—the communion of mind with mind by means 
grace, to the happy mixture of reason and feeling, of | of truthful hving words, let us proceed to the con- 
liveliness and carnestuess, and of moral truth and sideration of the remainder of our argument, vig, that 


goodness of character brought into play by it The 
author of “Friends in Council” 1s one who speaks 
with authonty upon the “Art of Taving” generally 
In this great subject 1s meluded that of conversation 
and social intercourse In lus late admirablo essay, 
he mentions, among other hindrances to social inter- 
course, {wo 1nportant things, besides one of those we 
have just spoken of We cannot do better than give 
them m his own words —“ In all social intercourse 
there 1s an amphed faithfulness of the members of the 


people in this country cas not converse and wild not 
converse m socicty 

To excel in any art we must practise it, and no one 
will practise an art who does not attach importane: 
to it, erther through naturnl melmation, or because 
reason tells him that it 1s good to do sa Now, the 
art of speaking in one that is much neglected of us, 
Res non rerba, is our national motto Because things, 
m some respects, are of more mportanee than words, 
we underrate the value of words, and we do not care 


soricty one to ancther; and if this fathfulucss were ! to possess a complete mastery over them. This is 
well maintained, not only would a great deal of pain | altogether an error The faculty of specch 14 one 
and miscluef be prevented, but men, knowing that | of the highest eiven to man, without it there could 
they were surrounded hy people with a nice seuse of | have been no communication of thought, and society, 
honour in this respect, would be more frank and except as among monkeys and beavers, could not 
expheit in all they said and did As it 1s,a thoughtful ha®& existed at all In very few cases can a great 
and kind-hearted man 1s often obliged to make his thought become action, become a thing without the 
discourse very barren, lest it should be repeated to a intervention of the hving word, into which the 
circle for whom 1¢ was not intended, by whom it could | thought must be translated before it can he appre- 


not be understood, and whe can rarely have before 
them the circumstance which led to its being ut- 
tered ” 

Frem tlus cause social intercourse is rendered 
superficial and half-true, if not wholly untrue, and 
thus anythmg hke free or cloquent conversation 15 
prevented The other hindrance is thus spoken of 
by Mr Helps —“ There 1s a light, yeeting, flippant, 
unkind mode of talking about things and persons very 
common in society, exceedingly different from wit, 
whieh stifles good conversation, and gives a sense of 
general hostility rather than sociability, as if men 
came together chiefly for the purpose of ridiculing 
their neighbours, and of talking slightly about matters 
of great concern I am not sure that this condact in 
society is not a result rather than a cause, a result of 
vanity, want of tfuth, want of faithfulness, and other 
hindrances which we have been considermg. It 


hended by another thinking being Only by means 
of the fine arts (which are also manifestations of 
thought), and by the art of speech, can we learn what 
1s m the minds and hearts of our fellow men What 
the fmr statue 15 to the mind of the sculptor, (the 
expression of his inner thought and fecling), is far 
specch, “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
to the mind of the thinker Without “ the spoken 
words,” he would be an isolated creature, and could 
not impart the truth and heauty which would lie 
pent up withm him Words are indced things, 
and things of the most enduring and most precious 
kind, if they be mghtly considered. Indeed some 
plulosophers have doubted whether we can think 
without words, and, indeed, 1t seems scarcely doubt- 
ful that words are n to the completion of 
thought, that that thought is but half matured 
which 1s not, or cannot, be expressed in fitting words. 
. 82 
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By thought I mean something distinct from feelmg or 
passion. Words are by no means mere breath, un- 
substantial, shadowy, and good for nothing. They 
aro for good and for evil; they are real entities. It 
would be well that we changed our national motto, 
and wrote in our text books Res ef verba. Once let 
us get to a rightful understanding of the value of 
words, and we should learn to use them well; we 
should be taught early tlc art of expressing our 
thoughts and feclings, instead of never bemg taught 
anything of the hind Instead of bemg “naked 
savages in our talk,” clothing our mcanmg scantily 
in the first rag of ulterance that comes to hand, we 
should be civilzcd men in our words as well as in our 
actions At present we wed/ not talk well, and we 
can not talk well, because we do not appreciate the 
art of conversation. Thus is one of those things 
(generally among the lighest we have to do with on 
carth), which we must Icarn to love and to admire, 
before we shall be able to practise it. England 1s 
marticulate, not because she wants the faculty of 
speech, but because she does not value it enough to 
use 16. a + 
These observations do not apply to exceptional 
cascs. One swallow does not make a summer, nor do 
Sir James Mackintosh and Sidney Smath, and a dozen 
other brillant conversationalists, make a generation 
of men whio can talk well. These and such as these, 
of whom there are, I belicve, a few specimens afloat 
upon socicty in the present day, aic to be con- 
sidered as rare aves They stand proudly preeminent 
amidst the great national maptitude for conversation 
They are talked of and sought after as wonders. 
But this would not be the case 1n all countries. 
What may have befallen the art of conversation since 
Febiuary 1848, I cannot say, but before that time 
I beheve any Parisian salon of reputation could pro- 
duce rivals (in talking—my comparison goes no 
farther,) to most of our celebrated wits, except, 
perhaps, Sydney Smith, who was sui gexeris. @ut 
to converse it is not necessary to be a great wit. 
The art of conversation may be very gracefully prac- 
tised by people who are not at all witty. It 1s quite 
sufficient that a man be well educated, well informed, 
with a decided taste for, and intercst in, one or two 
pursuits beyond his profession, and that he be of a 
genial and truth/xi character, with good temper, and 
a readiness to impart and to receive ideas. These 
qualities, with a little study and practice in the art 
of extempore expression will enable a man to make a 
good figure in general conversation, and to derive 
from it as much pleasure as he gives. The qualities 
just enumerated are precisely those which are re- 
quired to make @ man and a gesileman, not a mere 
professor of this or that, who is well acquainted 
with one corner of the world of human knowledge 
and interests, but is ignorant of the reat. The 
present evil result of the division of labour, moral 
as well as physical, is the tethering down of cach 
individual to a certain allotment of the field of 
knowledge, beyond which he has, at first, no time and 
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subsequently no desire to wander. Hence a want of 
common interests and of enlarged views, out of which, 
alone, anything worthy the name of conversation can 
spring. A person of the kind that is beat fitted for 
social intercourse 1s thus described in a conversation 
of the “Friends in Council.” It is Mulverton, the 
author, who speaks :— 


“Ido not think sufficient credit is given to people 
of eminence in social qualitics. To take an instance ; 

ou know our old college friend Well, you 

now what a serviceable man he is in society, how sure 
he 1s in any company to poe the npr and 
amusement of all around. His wit is of the lambent and 
not of the forked kind; it lhghts up every topic with 
grace and variety, and it huria nobody. I suppose no 
one ever left his company aggrieved by any saying of 
his. Very often you can carry away nothing that he 
has said, for his humour has been continuous, and a 
pailful of water from any river will no more give a 
notion of ite beauty, than a quotation from his conyer- 
sation of its mchness, grace, and drollery I do not 
know whether 1s, or will be, successful in his 
profeasion , that greatly depends upon other people, but 
to my mind he 2s a successful man If he does not, 
however, obtain profesmonal success, he may have all 
the graces and merits in the world, most people will 
pronounce his life a failure ” 








That 1s because most people are too apt to consider 
that ment lies in what a man does, aud not in what he 
ts, This error in judgment 1s one that 1s excusable 
enough in a complicated system of society hke our 
own, in which it 1s not easy to know what men are, 
except by their actions, and in which that man who 
takes no share in the divided labour of the age, who 
does not employ part of his time m some one thing 
for the general good, 1s hkely to stand still ou the 
bank while the rapid stream of human interests runs 
by him. A life of contemplation, of indefimte work 
and general interest, without a special employment, is 
not a safe or wholesome hfe for ordinary people, 
although here and there individuals may be found who 
are exactly fitted for such a mode of existence. These 
people, if of a genial communicative nature, are 
among the very best conversationalists, because they 
are among the best men; their talk 1s sunny, and full 
of warmth, of hght and shadow, lke a summer day, 
when you have no thot of turnmg the powers of 
nature to a money account; when you do not think 
how much corn the sun will mpen, or the wind will 
grind, 3 

1f any one were to ask me to define good conversa- 
tion, I should be very much puzzled to do it, and 
probably should not succeed in satisfymg either my 
readers or myself with a defimtion. But of two 
things I am almost certain One is, that conversation, 
to be good, must be characteristic, that is, it should 
reflect the character of the speaker; any want of 
truthfulness in that respect is a want of vitality, a 
want of the projectile force, by which the thing said 
strikes against the bram and heart of the hearer. For 
this reason no prepared or made up talk ever reaches 
its object, unless that object be to affect the inferior 
orders of mind, and no person who Galks dexcath him- 
scl{ can talk well; it would be better to talk over the 
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heads of the company. The other thing about con- 
versation, of which I feel tolerably certain, is, that 
if my readers will refer to Bacon’s essay on Dis- 
course, they will find there the very best rules lad 
down for general and particular conversation. If 
any one will take the trouble to study that wise and 
brilliant composition, he will not fail to perceive in 
what good conversation consists. If every person 
capable of understanding it were obliged to read that 
essay before he went out to a dinner or an evening 
party, I cannot help thinking there would be a 
marked improvement in the talking. It will perhaps 
be allowed me to quote a few sentences by way of 
finishing well, se leaving the best thing to the 
Jast “ It 1s good im discourse and speech of conver- 
sation to vary and intermingle speech of the present 
occasion with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of 
questions with tellmg of opmions, and jest with 
earnest , for it 18 a dull thing to tire, and, as we say 
now, to yade anything too far As for jest, there be 
certain things wlich ought to be privileged from it, 
namely, religion, matters of state, great persons, any 
man’s present business of importance, and any case 
that deserveth pity; yet there be some that think 
their wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. And 
generally men ought to flnd the difference between 
saltness aud bitterness Speech of a man’s self ought 
to be seldom and well chosen Speech of touch 
towards others should be sparmgly used for discourse 
ought to be as a ficld without coming home to any 
man Dhiseretion of specchys more than eloquence , 
and to speak agreeably to him with whom we deal, 
1s more than to speak im good words or in good 
order.” J.M OW. 


FRED SHIRLEY’S MAY DAY, AND WILAT 
CAME OF IT. 


Bi WwW ‘Xf 


“There's many a cloudy morning turns ou' a 
very fine day.—Old Saw 


At thirteen Fred Shirley*tvas an orphan with a 
grandmother, thirty-four cousms, from the first degree 
downwards, and two thousand pounds im the three- 
and-a-half per cents. His guardian was a lawyer, 
with a family of lis own, and a tolerably extensive 
practice ; and although he had been a great friend of 
Fred’s father, (andeed, they were almost brothers at 
school,) the affection did not descend to the son, and he 
cared little enough about his young charge. Perhaps 
it was better for Fred that it wasso; for though with 
powers enough to act for himself if obliged to do so, 
yet his fault through hfe was a disinclination for 
voluntary and unforced exertion. 

And so after the funeral, when Fred was staying at 
his guardian’s house, they had a business interview; 
and the boy got through 1t pretty well, too. 

* Well, Fredenc,” said the man of law, “you 
know, I suppose, your poor father’s wish about your 
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education—some good pablic school for you before 
you enter at Oxford—don't you?” 

* Yes, Sir,” said Fred. 

* Now, the interest of your moncy will never bo 
sufficient to cover theso expenses. You will have, 
therefore, to draw upon your principal.” 

« Yes, Sir,” said Fred. 

* Suppose, then, we put by 1,000%. fur your college 
expenses, and devote the remainder to the payment 
of your school bills. J think, with the running in- 
terest, we shall find the sum ample.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Fred. 

© Then Ill write to Winchester to-night; and you 
had better spend the remainder of your time before 
school begins with your grandmother in Worcester- 
shire I'll take your place as I go along.” 

“Yee, Sir,” said Fred, and walked home to the 
private jhouse ; for this conversation had taken placo 
in Gray’s Inn. Mr. Rawhuson never talked business 
except in chambers. 

At minetcen Fred Shirley still had a grandmother, 
more cousins than six years before, and one thousand 
pounds in the three-and a-quaiter per cents. Fred 
withdrew lus support from the government, he sad, 
unmediately they reduced the three-and-a-half 1+ 
Was unconstitutional, and he could not, and would 
not, countenance it. 

At twenty-three Fred Slurley was in the same con- 
dition, with the exception that he had nothing im the 
three-and-a-quarter per cents, and ten pounds yn his 
pocket, and had been duly allowcd by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford to write, and 
have his name written, Frederic Shirley, B.A. 

Fred Shirley gave a parting dinner to some twenty 
of bis most itonate friends, all of whom were very 
happy to come, for the dinucr was guod, and Shirley 
was a pleasant host, but cightcen out of these twenty 
voted him a fool for the expense, and some few of 
them cut lim dead im London, three months after, 
Iudeed, the only lasting effect of the dinner was the 
dinnnution of our friend’s exchequer, as we haye suid, 
to the sum of ten pounds. But for this Fred cared 
little; he had not the shghtest doubt that there were 
innumerable situations merely waiting fur him to 
accept them, and he even looked forward with plea- 
sure to have really something to dv. So with a 
light heart Fred Slurley entered London, put up at 
his usual hotcl, and answered every cligible adver- 
tisement in the Zimes for the next succceding three 
days, and received no reply This won’t do, thought 
Fred, I must insert a few lines myself, and then I 
shall have the choice of all the answers, and he paid 
seven shillings for a neatly worded notice that a 
graduate of Oxford, having a few hours disengaged, 
would be happy, &c. &c. 

As a general rule I should say, when you read of 
these few hours digengaged you may rest satisfied 
that ihe advertiser's whole timc is totally and entirely 
unoccupied. It is one of the ruses of life, like 
‘Vacancies for onc,” “ Early application for the few 
copies left,” “ Property of a gentleman leaving the 
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country,” and so on. This, however, by way of ' occupied come eight days, to her grandson's great dis- 


digression. No one seemed to want the few dis 
engaged hours of an Oxford graduate, and Master 
Shirley became just a trifle uncasy. 

He returned oftener to the coffee-room to look for 
letters, he read the advertising sides of the papers first; 
he did not like going to bed carly lest he should brood 
over unpleasant thoughts, and he slept on perforce as 
long as he could in the morning to avoid thought at 
all. 


He was a very different man from the Slurley who 
used to come m and out so gaily m days gone by, 
the very waiters saw it and guessed the reason 
They are sharp fellows these waiters. 

One cannot live for life at an hotel upon ten 
pounds, so like a wise man our friend spent a whole 
day wandermg about the northern and western parts 
of Juondon looking for lodgmgs 1¢ was the plea- 
santest day he had spent for some time, for he had 
an object in view, and when this was the case Fred 
generally succeeded; so that by ten o’clock that 
evening he had paid his bill, moved his property, and 
taken possession of two rooms on the third floor of a 
house in Judd Strect, New Road. And a gleam of 
satisfaction shot through his heart, and he looked 
round again on a spot he could call ns own His 
rooms at Oxford had been much better, certamly, 
still here was private and sole possession, and this is 
a wonderful comfort. 

And Fred drew the old sofa before the fire, (for 16 
was January, and a cold January, t00,) pulled off his 
boots, threw up lus Icgs, and pondered on his ways 
and means He thought of the cousins, but there 
was little comfort there; he thought of Mr Rawlin- 
son, but only for a moment; he was not the man for 
a difficulty, (unless for a mch client im difficultics, then 
he was admirable,) and then he thought of his grand- 
mother, and jumped up with something of his old 
vigour about him, and, as he termed it, “ polished off 
a letter to her.” And, really, to do Fred justioe, it 
was a very good letter—open, straightforward—not 
presumptuous, but tolerably confident, and with some 
touches positively affecting. Just the letter to interest 
an old lady hke Mrs. Shirley, who was very eccentric, 
very prejudiced, very much behind the day, but with 
a very good heart at bottom. And, for my own part, 
I care very little about eccentricities and preyudices 
if I can but find the good heart at the bottom. 

Fred Shirley liked the letter, too; sealed 1t, hoped 
much from it, and went to bed. 

Three months have passed. It is May-day mornng, 
very early, for the clocks have but jast chimed the 
passing-bell of April, but it is May-day all the same, 
and Fred Shirley 1s slowly walking through Russell- 


Square. 

And what has he been doing all this time since we 
left him on his sofa in January? His grandmother 
had sent him a five-pound note—she was too much 
behind the day to know anything of post-office orders, 
and the transmission of the one half, the acknowledg- 
ment of the same, and the forwarding the other, had 


gust—and had promised the same on the first of every 
month; and it waa very liberal of ‘the old lady, for 
she was by no means rich, aud was particularly 
scandatized at the disappearance of Fred’s two thou- 
sand pounds. Now, there are a vast number of per- 
sons who live in London, some single, sume married 
and with large families, ou five and-twenty shillings 
a-week. Some, too, no doubt, put by money aud 
invest it in profitable ways, aud many of these poople 
dress well, too, and have their enjoyments on cert 

days. Shirley knew this, and made some very canal: 
lent plans for doing likewise, but, alas! they failed. 

He did not put by money. I am afraid hus land- 
lady’s bills were somewhat in arrear, und his laundress 
had sent a message or two to lim What was the 
consequence ? Why, Shirley became one of those 
wretched beings, a ‘‘mooner” about London. He 
would walk to the Bank in the mormng, and take 
two hours and a half to stroll up to Piccadilly, then 
stroll back again to the city for his dinner, and waste 
aud loiter away the evenimg as he could. He became 
learned wn different chop-houses, and knew where the 
beat ordinarics were held at low prices 

Poor Fred! directly he got into difficulties he lost 
all system, and would have an expensive dinner at the 
beginning of the mouth, and then go without one for 
two or three days. Depend on it, reader, there is 
nothing much more detrimental to self-respect than 
Lo go without dimer from compulsion. 

Poor Fred! I say again. What! unchoritable one, 
do you demur? Do you say he ought to have been 
more carefulP So he ought, no doubt; but, O 
Draco! stern lawgiver and judge, did you ever try to 
live in London upon five pounds a-month? If you 
were to do so, and had led anything lixe Fred Shirley’s 
life before, you would do just as he did, I feel morally 
certain 

And Fred 1s in Russell Square all this time. No, 
he has passed through 1t and 1s m one of the private 
streets near the Founding, and he has backed off the 
paveinent, and 1s looking up at a bright drawirg-room 
window, fiom which pleasantly the sounds of 
music and the soft mti#nur of female tones. One 
man’s voice he thought he recogused, but 1t must 
have been imagination. There were shadows on the 
blinds, too, and there was one head,—magnuified enar- 
mously, tis true, —but Fred took quite a fancy for it, 
and as he watched the dancing curls he wondered 
what the face was hike. 

“I suppose it would be no good rmping the bell 
and sending up my cerd,” thought Fred; * I could 
make myself tolerably agreeable once ; but I dare say 
I have forgotten the way. No; I'll go home.” 

Home! Poor Fred, the home looked very dull and 
very ghastly as he drew a lumfer match and lit a 
caudle. “ Any letters, I wonder. No. Well, I 
might have heard, I hoped, from that Anti-Ramoneur 
Association to-night.” And very low, very hopeless, 
and with a very sinking heart, Fred Shirley sought 
his pillow on May-day morning. 
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a mughty dreamer, he said his 
greatest comfort. No sooner were 
than he was far away 
m Judd Street; and so on this May 
nage ten minutes he was ons of the 
genu of the hilanty of the evemng in that well-lit 
drawing-room he had so enviously gazed at , and his 
chosen and most pleasant companion was a bright 
face with waving curls. 

It was a very bnght sun that shone into Fred 
Shirley’s bed-room when he woke, and this same sun 
blazed so warmly into his eyes that he could not shut 
them agam, and so thoroughly roused him that be 
was out and dressed much more expeditiously than 
neval, The usual anxious, hurried glance on lus 
table for letters—yes, there was one! Fredene 
Shirley, Esq. (he aluays answered advertisements in 
his own name,) very large, too, very business-hke, and 
a great oblong official seal, with “ Anti-Ramoneur 
Association,” in decply cut letters rvund a brick- 
broom and scraper sallien-wise. 

Drowning men catch at straws, Fred Shirley caught 
at the letter, and was immediately, in imagination, 
Secretary of this said Association, with a salury of 
300 guineas a year, rooms, coals, and candles free. 

Live on, Fred Shirley, m the imaginary purport of 
that letter; the reality will be scarcely so pleasant to 
thec. And what were the contents of this large 
business-like epistle* Why, along prospectus of thus 
Society, which was in course of formation, and for the 
proper carrying on of which, if formed according to 
the plans of the originators, one hundred clerks would 
be required at salames varying from 5002. to 100%. 
a-year, and Mr Shirley was informed that his name 
was placed seventeenth on the hst, and he was 
reapectfully requested to use his influence in behalf of 
a Society which would so materially conduce to the 
happiness and well-being of mankind as the Ant- 
Ramoneur Association. 

And this was all Fred Shurley ever saw of his secre- 
taryship and its appurtenances. And so it had been 
with all the attempts he had made during the Jast 
three months. 

His appetite was not vesy good after this, and as 
he loitered over his breakfast, he took, as was his cus- 
tom, the first book which lay near his hand. It was 
an old volume of a Guide to the Almanac, and he 
opened on the article on May-day, and read .—‘‘ The 
young people of both sexes go out early m the morn- 
ing of the first of May, to gather the flowenng thorns 
and the dew én the grass, which they bnng home with 
music and acclamations, and having dressed a pole 
on the town green with garlands, dance round it. 


Shirley was 
were his 


closed 
that bed 


Hl 


“ By Jove! why, it’s the first of May to-day. I 
wonder whether ‘the young people of both sexes’ in 
London keep up this custom; tolerably improbable, 
I should say, bat PU stick to 1 and Tl go and 
gather ‘ the flowerng thorns and the dew on the grass’ 
by myself. The latter, at any rate, will be useful, 
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fur, if this life lasts much longer, my visage will be 
as wrinkled and furrowed as a ploughed field.” 

Ever cuergetic in his movements, i a very short 
ee Eh 

on a was w his the 
New Road. King’s Cross, that souls strastura 
called forth no smile ou his gloomy visage; he had 
seen it too often to appreciate now its great practical 
facetiousness. Rival omnibuses having a spurt up 
the mse by Claremont Square, bad no interest for 
lnm ; the contmual bustie and confusion of the Angel 
lon, Islington, brought not one trace of pleasurable 
excitement to him. No; although all was s0 bright 
around, there was little sunahino in poor Shirley's 
hoart—bis case was an unfortunate one. When he 

s in lus rouins he was uneasy and fidgety to be 
out, and when he was out be was cqually dissat- 
fied with himself, and woudered that he could have 

‘tleft the house. The streets were a perpetual 
source of annoyance to him, everything brought hus 
lamentable case befure his mind. There were the 
shups—he was always wishing to buy, but, alas! 
never able, thero was the general look of employ: 
ment about the faces of all he met, the air of ‘ some- 
thing to do,’ which as so enviable tu the man adle 
from necessity, and then,—fur though it 1s doubtless a 
weakness, it is yet a common and natural one,—moet 
of the passers by, who hud any pretensions to dress 
at all, were better dressed than he. 

Me found London different from Oxford, and with- 
out the same facihties for adorning bis person which 
that seat of wisdom afforded ; for London taulors are 
shy of poorly dressed men, who come to them without 
introductions, and so he had lived on upon his onginal 
wardrobe, and to his gnef he discovored that the ongin- 
ality of each article was rapidly failing, and snking 
into sere and yellow seodiness. All this was gall and 
wormwood to Fred Shirley; his mand bad got into 
that morbid state that he looked on everything with 
aversion, it was not in lus idea that others were 
deserving, but that he was unfortunate. 

“ Louk at that contemptable wretch riding duwn to 
the city,” soliloqguized he, as the mud from the horses’ 
feet slightly spattered his sleeve, “‘ nuw that man, I 
dare say, has not more bras than | have, if so much, 
has had not one quarter the education, and nothing 
like the gentlemanlike tastes and habits, and yct ho 
ndes galy along,—by the bye, uf that seat can “be 
called riding,—while I pehaw !” 

Now, you were wrong there, Frederio Slurley ; 
that young man was at Eton, he was at a better 
college than yourself at Oxford; he has twenty times 
your talent, and bids fair to be one ofthe most neing 
barristers of the day. So learn a lesson, Shirley, and 
do not let your jaundiced eye give such an ungenerous 
hue to all things. 

And tlus was simply and entirely from the poor 
fellow’s comparative poverty. It requires a very strong 
mind to bear, without injury to ite moral songs, a 
reverse of fortune. How many a man there is who 
once was held up as a pattern of delicacy and strict 
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henour, roduced hy straitened circumstances to allow 
and to perform actions which once he would have 
scouted in othcrs and deemed impossible in himself ! 

Mind, reader, there are, and ever will be, noble 
exceptions, where the waters of reverse and disap- 
pointments, instead of quenching or dimming the flame 
of noble spint and high purpose, have been rather as 
oil to make that flame burn more brightly and clearly, 
but, depend on at, these are the exceptions, and Fred 
Shirley’s is no uncommon case. 

On with thee, Fied, there may yct be something 
in store for thee on Mnay-day. He half seemed to 
think so himself, he had reached Highgate Ill, and 
he sat himself down on the mile-stone, and, with a 
smile on his face, (the first for the day,) turned his car 
towards dusky London, to discover if there were any 
Whauttingtoman bells ringmg forth for him to “ turn 
again ” 

There were bells ringing, but these words were 
not m their fones, and yet the idea seemed to have 
done him good, the smile had done him good; and 
the idea cxpanded, and he believed that some turn 
must soon take place, and that biughter days would 
come; and the smile expanded, and Fred Shirley 
laughed Yes, he laughed at all his bad temper and 
ill-feeling, and the bad temper and the ill feeling ficd 
away, as such things always do when treated in tis 
manner. 

Fie that has no (time to mourn has no time 
to mend.’ 1 have read that somewhere,” thought 
Shirley. “Well, I have mourned for three months 
or more, but I'll begin to mend now. And, first, 
for some bold stioke to turn the tables, to give me 
something todo. Ill write a book, or a comedy, 
or a farce, or a paper for a magazine, or a leading 
article for some weekly paper ct me thmk,” and 
he sat himsclf on a gate by the lane into which he 
had wandcred, somewhere near Hornsey. He had 
formed a general outhne of the charactcr of the 
comedy, a strong idea of the plot of the book, two or 
three excclient situations for the farce, a glowmg 
notion of the magazme paper, and a glimmering of 
ihe leading article, and was just goimg bach to work 
up the comedy a little when he sprang from the gate 
as if the top had suddenly become red-hot. 

“ Fred Shirley, by all that’s glorious !” 

““Wailhams, my dearfellow, how glad I amiosee you!” 

It was the first effervescence of his heart startled 
from its eynical frigidity ; for onc moment he wes very 
glad to see his fnend, the next he hated the chance 
which had led to this meeting His pride was touched ; 
he did not choose that one of his former gayest friends 
should know or guess his present condition and pro- 
spects. He had reversed the order of nature, bad 
enjoyed Ins butterfly state first, and was now merged 
m the chrysahs, and he repudiated the chrysalis, and 
would rather be remembered or forgotten, as the case 
might be, as the butterfly. 


And up dashed two ladies on horseback, (Williams , 


was mounted,) and not seeing, or not noticing Fred, ' 
| recognised was his friend Wilhams’s; there was not a 


called out :— 
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“Oh, Harry’ what a chase you have given us; we 
are blown to the winds.” 

This completed Fred’s annoyance; and, with a 
** Good day, now; we shall meet again; I have a 
particalar engagement,” he was turning away. 

“Why, m the name of fortune, are you going, 
man? 1’ve a hundred things to talk to you about. 
Elicn—Fanny—my most intimate and light-hearted 
friend, Fred Shirley. Fred, my sisters.” 

The intimate and light-hearted frend would have 
been delighted 1f some mysterious power had removed 
him im bodily shape to the centre of the largest hay- 
stack m the adjoming fields; but no such power 
came to his rchef, and he had nothmg left but to bow 
and mutter a few words in a low and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

There was no possible reason, though, why Shirley 
should have been discontented with his lot; the young 
ladies were very pretty and very agreeable; onc with 
har in black and massive bands, the other with hght 
waving curls leaping and frolicking round her hat in 
the wildest way imaginable 

‘* And now, old fellow, tell me all about yoursclf— 
what arc you doing? where ure you staying?’ how 
long have you been m London? whj have you not 
found me out before® how are all the old set ? how 
did you all get on the year after 1 Icft Oxford? have 
you met Spiller mm town °—he would have told ime, 
though, af you had.” 

“ My dear Harry,” said Fanny, “how can Mr 
Shirley answer all these questions at once’ Beginin 
order, for very pity’s sake ” 

“Twill. Well, Fred, what are you doing ?” 

“ Reading for the bar, but not very hard, I’m 
afraid,” was the reply. 

Oh, Fred Shirley! why so weak °—why not confess 
that you are domg nothmg?’ And this thought shot 
across his conscience, and he was ashamed of him- 
self for the subterfuge So he satisfied lis scruples 
by the reflection that a deep knowledge of nature was 
one of the most important requirements at the bar ; 
“and do I not study nature m the streets, hedges, 
and by-ways daily?” reasoned Fred. By the way, 
this reading for the bar was no invention of Shirley's , 
it 1s a cloak which covers and screens the idleness of 
many a man; there 1s something so beautifully unde- 
fincd im the expression, and the really correct way of 
acting up to the profession 1s so httle generally known 
that the chances of detection are small. I don’t my- 
self beheve much 1n men when they tell me they are 
reading for the bar; but then I am partly behind the 
scencs, for I knew Fred Shirley and one or two others 
of the same class 

And then Fred told them he had rooms in Judd 
Strect ; and Fanny Williams remarked that they must 
have been very near him on the evening before, for 
that they were at a party close to that street. And, 
hke a flash of lightnmg, it burst upon Fred Shirley; he 
had never seen the curls before, but he had seen their 
shadow on the blind, and the voice he fancied he 
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deabt about it i his mind; but he did not confess 
how he had stood in the road and looked at the win- 
dows, and had gone away saddened m heart from 
envy of so much happiness he could not share. At 
least Ie did not tell them ¢hen- long afterwards, 
perhaps, 1t may have been mentioned with other con- 
fessions. 

But the effect of the discovery was mighty upon 
him “Qh, there's decidedly fate in tlus, drsmef, as 
the Turks say [7ll resign myself to the stream of 
circumstance.’ And Fred floated down the stream as 
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company; so cheerful, unaffected, and ready to be 
pleased, that as Fred closed the door, as the last of 
the waving ringlets floated out, he even heaved a 
sigh, and would have preferred following to the draw- 
ing-room at once. But there was the claret from bin 
No 9 to be discussed first. 

If Frederic Shirler, when he left Judd Street that 
morning, had been told by some weird person that ho 
would meet a gentleman and two ladics riding; that 
he would go home with them, dine, and before half- 
past cight that evening (although all the parties were 


guly as the gided galley of a Cleopatra, with its silken , strangers to him exeept onc) have fully disclosed his 
suls and pennons floating in the sunbeams. And , plans, hopes, disappointments, and prospects, Fred 
when they reached Springficld Lodge, he walked mto Shirley would have spurned the weird person from 


the house as coolly and naturally as if he had received 
a reguiar invitation three weeks before, and had come 
dressed and prepared for the very purpose of dining 
there. 

Any friend of Harry's was certain of a warm recep- 
tion, particularly if he came just at dinner-time, for 
there was always a good dinner at the Wilhams’s, 
and the old man was proud of it, and felt lis heart 
glow with an innocent pride as he made his customary 
remark, “‘ Now, Sir, here you find us just as we 
always are—no preparation—a family leg of mutton 
ma quiet way.” But, oh' reader, 1f you had dined 
nt that table as often as I have, your ideas would 
be materially expanded ‘as to the comprehensive signi- 
fication of a “family leg of mutton ” 

Shirley rose with the of fasion Circumstances 
make the man; at any rate he had found the reverse 
truc, for the circumstances of the last few months 
had nearly unmade hin, and the revulsion was all the 
more powerful. The old gentleman was a first-rate 
man of business, his opmion was good sterling cur- 
rency on ’Change, but he never talked business in 
lus own house He was a wretched attempt at a 
farmer, and he talked of farming meessantly = Per 
haps at times he might have been considered shghtly 
a bore on that point, but it is strange what a vast 
deal of boring one can stand at such a table as his, 
when your host 1s the inflicter 

A short account of the habits of the Hampshire 
hog, which Fred had read years back in Wlute’s 
**Selbourne,” went directly to the heazt of the worthy 
merchant, and when, in the course of conversation, he 
mentioned a successful plan he had seen adopted im 
Worcestershire of rearing guinea-fowls, Mr Wilhanis 
decided him to be a very superior and well-informed 
young man, and gave secret intimation that the clarct 
was to be taken from bin No 9 Mrs Willams, 
like some other ladies of her age and position, bad a 
deep and absorbing interest in the royal family. Now, 
Fred was not on visiting terms at the palace, but he 
had once entered those revered precincts on occasion 
of an address being presented from the University, 
and a vivid description of this, um which I confess he 
drew rather largely from his imagination in his account 
of the fittings and ornaments of the rooms, won the 
old lady’s regard for life. As to the young ladhes, it 
seems utterly impossible not to be agreeable in their 


his path, as a melancholy satire on a profcasion to the 
knowledge of fature cvents. 

Yet so ot was. And he told all, toa, in such 
an honest, unaffected manner, that Mr. Willams was 
at one moment laughing heartily at the droll way 
in which Fred would deseribe some of fis falures, 
and at the next sympathising so deeply with his all 
fortune that he was on the point of drawing a check 
for some handsome sum, only he knew well cnough 
that such a mode of assistance was utterly imprac- 
ticable 

But when the claret was finshed, the evening was 
by no means over ton, there were bright cyes wait- 
ing for you, Fred Shirley, and a remark had been 
made, how odd it was papa would take so long after 
dmner And they had talked you over, and imagined 
all sorts of things about your present, past, and future 
life; and Fanny had openly avowed that, for her part, 
she was quite convinced you were not reading much, 
and never mended going tothe bar. “Not a bit of 
it,” sand Fanny; “ I know a lawyer, or a future one, 
at first sight, there’s something about their brow 
and eyes, and young barristers always spenk to you 
as if you were in a witness box, they think it good 
practice, T funey, to be suspmons, and ask your 
reasons for what you say Oh dear, no; Mr Shirley 
wil) neser wear a wig” 

“And a great pity he should, my dear, with such a 
nice head of hair of his own,” murmured old Mrs. 
Willams, who was half asleep. 

But when the gentlemen joined them, there was not 
the shehtcst appearance of their being expected. 
Mary sprang from her chur to rng for coffer, and 
Fanny was at the piano deeply buried in a mass of 
music, apparently intent on searching for some par- 
ticular song = Amd Fred Sturley certamly made the 
best use of his time, he chatted with Mrs. Willams, 
turned over music for the young ladies, tned a bass 
to three or four songs, had a long confidential talk to 
his old fnend Harry, and played three or four 
rubbers with papa or mamma. It was the worst thing 
he did that evening, for he revoked twice, and nearly 
invariably trumped his partner’s trick; but that 
partner was Fanny, and that rather added to the old 
people’s pleasure than the contrary. A nice little 
supper—for, though they dined at four, the Williams's 
were old-fashioned people, and always had supper— 
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and the day was gone, it was over, and Fred Shirley 
felt that he must go And a hearty good-bye he 
received from each of the family, with a warm 
invitation to come and see them very often, which he 
assured them most sincerely he fully intended to do, 
and left the house with a lighter step than he had 
for many a day. The last ommbus was gone, but he 
did not care for that, he rather cujoyed the idea of 
quietly walking home in the cool pleasant starlight, 
and thinking over again and again the unexpected 
events of the day. 

May-day was numbercd with its predecessors when 
Fred jumped into bed, and it was rather a singular 
comcidence that on this night, as on the preceding, he 
should have dreamt of those same waving ringlets 

Night and mormng! ’Tis the epitome of life! 
Fred Shirley woke with that feeling of something on 
the mind which rests for some moments in an unde- 
fined shape till it resolves itsclf into pleasure or pain. 
What was it which made the difference between this 
morning’s first consciousness and that of many pre- 
ceding ones? In ono flood it burst upon him, and 
he was broad awake, 

Broad awake to a sensation of intense dissatisfac- 
tion The impulses of the mght had passed away, 
and the sober reflections of morning had arrived. 
The gloom around lim was deeper from the gleam 
of light wluch had shone ‘And I was simpleton 
cnough to confess everything about myself to that 
unimaginative strict business-man of money who 
would, of course, tlunk me first a fool for not being 
able to earn my daily bread, and next a greater fool for 
telling him, a stranger, of it. I thought I knew 
the world better, but Harry was most affectionate. 
Pooh ' how could he help it in lus own house? His 
sisters—pshaw! they had not heard my confession. 
And now I] shall have the whole family dnvmg 
through thie street, to look at the place where the man 
lives who, living hke a beggar as he is, with nothmg 
m the wide world to do, was reading for the bar, for- 
sooth ! Inconceivable nmny that I am !” 

And yet his conscience would smite him for this 
doubt of his friends; and so the struggle went on the 
whole day as he wandered about far away frova 
Hornsey , and, weaned and worn out, he returned to 
his lodgings earlier than usual that evening. He ran 
up stairs with a beating heart, though saymg to him- 
self, “How absurd of me to suppose that he would 
call!” and yet eager was his glance to the table, and 
bitter his disappointment as no card or letter lay 
there. 

“No one called to-day on me, of course ?” asked 
he in a careless tone of the servant who came to hght 
his lamp. 

The girl stared at the unusual question as she 
answered in the negative. 

“And better that no one should,” muttered he; 
“better leave me alone and unheeded in my misery 
than come to look at me in it, and perhaps despise 
me for it. And yet, Harry Williams,” he apostro- 
pluzed aloud, as he paced the room rapidly, “I would 
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have called the mau a liar who had said you would 
cut an old friend because he was poor !”’ 

Poor Fred Shirley! your temper and your patience 
were sorely tried, aud your confidence in human 
nature must have been firm indeed not to have tottered 
on its base, when day after day passed by and nothing 
occurred otherwise than if May-day had been a dies 
non, and the year had leaped from Apnil 30 to May 2 

Yes, something did occur. He was sauntering up 
Judd Street in the middle of the day, about the tenth 
of the month, when, turmng round at the sound of 
a carriage, he caught sight of a face mit. With one 
bound Fred was in the nearest shop, (it was a 
linen-draper’s,) and there he stood behind a pile of 
flannel, while 1t rolled by. It cost him a couple of yarda 
of shoe mbbon, and the miserable reflection that the 
Williamses had cut lim dead, without forgetting his 
existence, as he had scen them looking at the wmdows 
of the houses on each side He would have changed 
lus lodgings, but there were difficultucs m the way, 
hinted at in the commencement of our acquaiutance 
with him 

Tlurteen days have passed, and the rays of the 
fourtcenth of May seem strugglng im vain to pierce 
the low clouds and drizzling nust wlich give warnmg 
in London of a wet day, and a letter lay waitmg 
for Fred Shirley on lus breakfast table, while Fred 
Shnley himself lay lhugermg m bed. He had uo 
object to rise, that he kuew of, and when he could 
sleep no longer, he took a novel from the char by lus 
side and began to read. ‘To be reduced to such a 
proceeding as thus betokens a low ebb of a man’s 
mental resources, and he felt it at last, for he cast 
off his torpor and wandered to Ins sitting-room. 

“A letter! and I have been lying like a log in bed. 
Post-mark, Hornsey ,” and he tore open the envelope, 
and this was the letter .— 


“My DEAR OLD FrizNp,—You must indeed have 
thoughtus a most extraordinary race of people, and have 
imagined no end of strange things, from not having 
seen or heard of us since the day on which I fell upon 
you—by-the-bye, I shall never forget your jump fhom 
the gate. The fact 1s, I was called away suddenly on 
business (I’m a busmess man now, really, you know, 
Fred) the mormng after we met, and only returned 
last evening And here have I, while away, becn 
soothing my filial feelings by the idea of how excel- 
lently you were taking my place, and filling the part 
of le 6on jils m my absence , and when I come back 
I find you have been neither seen nor heard of. It 
appears you did not tell us your whereabouts in Judd 
Street, and my good family, not having the same con- 
fidence as myself in the wonderful-discovery powers 
of the Post-Office, never thought of directing to you 
without the number. 

“ Nevertheless, to do my good mother justice, she 
has taken the carnage through your street daily (to 
the astonishment of John), in the hope that she by 
some happy fortune might light on you.” (“ Confound 
that pile of flannel!” thought Shirley.) 
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* And now, my dear fellow, fora bit of senousness 
My good father, wise man that he 1s, has been bitten 
by this speculating mania, though, mind you, he 1s 
not the man to aid in any dishonourable or truckling 
scheme; and the consequence 1s that he has some 
considerable influence 1 many railway companies 
Heace has come to him the offer for me of the secre- 
taryshiy to a new line, wluch promises very well, 
they say—the South-West Anghan, or some such 
name. He won't hear of my leaving his own cuncern, 
and assures me of his immediate intention of changing 
the firm from ‘Wilhans & (o° (that Cu. always 
puzzles me—I’li be hanged if I hnow who our (Co. 
arc) to Wilhams, Sun & Co with some maternal 
inerease to my allowance. ‘ But,’ said the dear old 
gentleman, ‘will it do for your feud, Murley, for a 
time, you know, till be 1s called to the bar, if he 
positively mtends entering that profession *'  Hy-the 
bye, my sister Fanny says she has very little belief 
m your hard reading for the bar, and sass you'll 
never make a lawyer (She has just looked over me, 
seen this, boxed my ears, and ordered me to tear this 
up, but 1 have not tune tor rough copies of letters, 
so you must forgive her) Therefore, my dear Fred, 
think it over, the salary 1s 250/ and, if the thing 
nses, will of course nse too. Dine with us to-mor- 
row, aud we will discuss the affair over some of bin’ 
No.9. Till then, with kind regards from all our 
circle, 

“ Believe mo, 
“ Ever your affectionate friend, | 
“ Warky Wit taMs 

“PS lf we don’t sce you at dinner [ shall con- 
clude that this never reached you, and shall commence 
at 6am. the next mornmg by knocking at Nu. 1, 
Judd Street, and may hope, with fur luck, to drop on 
you at breakfast time, about 9. Sather Imsb, my 
postscript, I’m afraid.—L. W.” 


Reader, you must have been in Fred Shirley's con- 
dition previously to have appreciated this letter as 
he did. He did dine at Springtield Lodge, and the 
result of the discussion was, he commenced his duties 
on the followmg day, and during the next week wrote 
iuumerable letters, all signed “ Frederic Shirley, 
§ 8S. W.A.R C” Secretary of the Suouth-West- 
Anghan Railway Company. 

The company prospered, and Fred prospered with 
it, it was just the work wluch suited him. Me made 
an admirable secretary, and had the satisfaction not 
long after of placing Mrs Williams within four yards 
of royalty, when, m company with the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman be conducted Her Most Gracious 
Majesty to the “magnificent carriage constructed for 
her special use,” and of which the curious may no 
doubt find an exact representation m one of the back 
numbers of the “ Illustrated News.” 

s a a * * 

Five years have winged their fight away, and it 1s 
agnin May-day, just such a bright joyous one as the 
first we told of. In ane of the streets near the 
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Foundling, 8 very neat httle phacton, with a pair of 
pomes, is standing at the door of a house where thero 
was a certain creumg party five yeare back; but the 
house has apparently changed tenants, for there 1s 
a brass plate on the door, with “ Mr. Shirley” on at 
A gentleman was standing i the drawing-room—/ée 
drawing-room where the light shone s0 brightly on 
that May early morning. A lady, a very pretty oue, 
enters, with long waving ringlets, and behind her 
fuilows a nurse with something mysteriously enveloped 
and hiddew m shawls in her arms, which we may pre 
sume to be a baby 

“Why, Fanny dea,” said the gentleman, ‘aro you 
going to take baby 7” 

“Gomg to take baby, Fred? Why, what are you 
thinking of, silly man? What would darling do with- 
out mamma all day, and what would grandpapa say if 
we left tis boy helund! But, ef course, Freddy, love, 
if yuw have any particular objection to Springficld 
Lodge on May-day, and would not wah your sun 


to e 





There was a wicked litthe meaning smile on tho 
pretty mouth, sv the husband lovingly chased it away 


with a hiss 
* * ° ry * 


And this, reader, 1s what came of Fred Shirley's 
Muay day 
— ~ 


LINES 
mL A OM 


“ Give true hearts but hearth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloum and dic. ' 


“In thee and in this quict mead 
The Ieason of saveet peace I read, 
Rather in all to be resignal than bleat ” 
Kraus. 


Tuxas isacalm November day, 

When Heaven 1s veil'd in softest grey, 
That toa thoughtful xpirit nections 

More sccvthing than Junes brightest beams. 


Still mingle on the wood’s dark mreen 
Autumn's bright tints with faded greon, 
But not a wintry breath is there , 

To chill the mild aud balmy air 


"Tis peace on such @ day to stand, 
And gaze upon the quict land, 

Or listen in the stillucas round, 

To catch each low and distant sound 


Suine note from village, farm, or fold, 

A winding horn, a church bull toll’d, 

Or clear and sweet from some near brake 
A lonely bird it’s music make 


And then to wander fur and free, 

O'er the wide heath and graxsy lea, 

To fiud, or give, a magic power, 

To sumpicst form of tree and flower. 

Hoft lights, sweet sounds unmark'd beforo 
When summer spread her dazzling store, 
Have now s power to charm and biess 
That fills the heart with thankfulness. 


"Tis like old age in declining, 
Content its eumnmeroys poy aL 
"fis like the smile “ sickness wears,” 


That gleams threugh sorrow’s patient tears. 
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Oh, had we God's good works alone 
Mat we could love and call our own, 
Though fricnds forsake us, foes oppress, 
He has not left us comfortiess. 


His hand around, beneath, shoves 
Has traced its characters of love, 

Alike in storm, in sun, in shower, 
We see His mercy and His power. 


For every mood of every mind 

Some sympathetic chord we find, 

Rome whisper of the “ still, amail voice,” 
That bids us worship and rejoioc ! 


A WINTER'S DRIVE TO BEAULIEU ABBEY 
BY E. 0. 

Tne winter’s morning was bright and inspiriting, 
and as we stood round a blazing wood fire after break- 
fast, to decide on which of the plans proposed during 
that cheerful meal was most worthy of bemg carried 
into immediate execution, our hostess suggested that 
T had yet to visit Beaulieu Abbey before I left Hamp- 
shure. 

“Oh! but summer is the time to sce it!” was the 
eencral exclamation 

Yes, a picnic when the trees are all in leaf, and 
you can stroll about the rwns, and sit upon the grass, 
is delightful!” cried one. 

“And then the sail down the river would be so 
beautiful, with Clara’s guitar to cheer us, 1f we hap- 
pened to be becalmed, as 1s usually the case on such 
occasions ” 

* But then,” sensibly observed Clara herself, break- 
ing in upon this pleasant dream of green shades and 
summer trees, *‘ there 1s no chance that Miss Damer 
will be with us ” 

** No, indeed,” I added, “ long before the orthodox 
time for a visit to Beaulicu Abbey arrives, I shall be 
far away m the north; so pray lct me enjoy a drive 
there while I may.” 

And finally it was settled that Clara should drive 
me there that very afternoon in the pony carriage, 
and that we should boldly defy cold blasts upon the 
heath, bad roads through the forest, and damp grass 
round the ruins, so that we might fully satisfy our 
wish to investigate together all that now remains of 
this famous monastic structurc, the account of which 
forms an epitome of some of the most interesting 
parts of English history. This point was no sooner 
arranged, than Clara, with her bright young face 
beammg with pleasure, brought down from its place 
in the hbrary a large, old-fashioned looking book, 
entitled, ‘“ Warner’s Collections for a History of 
Hampshire: ” it was the first volume of a work now 
become somewhat rare, as well as expensive; and we 

turned with great interest to the accounts of the 
Monastery which it contained; they were selected 
from a great variety of writers, Matthew Paris, 
Browne Willis’s Mitred Abbies, The Monssticon, 
Lord Verulam’s History, &c.,.and occupied us very 
pleasantly for some time; but when we actually 
set olf, we were more intent on the peculiar sha 
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teristics of the scenery nate de which we passed, 
than on the records we had read. 

Our way lay through the pretty village of Eling, 
with its grey church-tower crowning the steep hill, and 
its shaded churchyard sloping down to the edge of the 
Southampton Water ; past the beautiful church lately 
bwilt at Marchwood, in the revived Gotinc taste of 
the present day, then round the park of its munifi- 
cent founder, out upon the heath, a wide tract of 
forest land, with here and there one stunted tree left, 
bent by the sea wind, against which its gnarled 
branches had made so valaut a stand, but still serving 
as a landmark through the waste. The clouds hung 
over us, not like a leaden canopy, but broken by 
patches of blue sky, and softened into every shade of 
grey, the light fell through them in broad beams, as 
from a hidden glory, and touched the distant undu- 
lating iines of the New Forest, brmging out each 
feature of the landscape in rapid succession. We 
stopped at the end of the first four or five miles to look 
at the town of Southampton, on the opposite shore, 
with its pier, and quays, and shipping, and the long 
line of the High Strect, marked clefly by smoke 
before us were the blue hulls of the Isle of Wight ;— 
to the nght was the forest , and where was Beaulieu? 
Sheltered by hull and wood, fer out of sight, nestled 
down by its own quiet river, and surrounded by its 
own secluded beauties. We ought, by nghts, to have 
been thinking of the days of King John, who founded 
the abbey in 1204, and brought tlurty monks from 
Citerna to inhabit it, but we actually were thmking 
and talking of the heather of Scotland, and of the 
wild heaths of Denmark, with their wandering tribes 
of gipsies, and of the green lancs of Bedfordshure, 
which seem expressly intended for pipsy cncampments. 
We were the more strongly remmdecd of this pic- 
turesque people, by the broad margins of the lane 
down which we descended towards Beaulieu; the trecs 
threw their wide-spreading branches over them, afford- 
ing still the beauties of checquered shade upon the 
grass, for all the varied hues of summer, there were the 
glossy leaves and berries of the holly, the spotted bark 
of the young birch, and here and there the living gold 
of the furze, which was just commg into bloom; and 
everywhere the hoary lichens, and the fresh green 
moss, and the tall fern, supplied im their degree the 
place of flower and leaf, and suggested visions of warm 
sunny days that had been, and should be agam : and 
so the scene we had come nie miles to visit stole 
gradually upon us, in its natural loveless, before we 
well knew where we were. The Beaulieu river is an 
arm of the sea, and therefore much depends on the 
tide, which fortunately for us was quite high, and 
washing up almost to the foot of the old walls, leaving 
only the road between itself and them. Giving the 
pony in charge to the servant, who was to take it 
across the bridge, to the little town that stands at the 
head of the river, we eagerly turned our steps towards 
the church, only for the key. We were in- 
formed that the clerk was out, but that a neighbour 
“ kept he,” and we were not sorry to dispense with the 
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services of the rustic cicerone. Never was a fairer 
spot chosen for 2 monasize retreat! In front is a lake- 
lke reach of the river, sarrounded by hanging woods, 
through which are glimpses, every now and then, of 
smiling meadows; on either hand rise gentle slopes, 
and the New Forest forms the back-ground. To the 
nght is the Abbot’s house, looking much as it did in 
the tune of Thomas Stephens, the last abbot, who 
surrendered the abbey and its mch povsessions to 
Henry VIIT., m the 29th year of his rmgn, it 
then became the family residence of the grantee, 
Thomas W nosthley, unto whom “the king granted all 
that manor of Keauleu, with its rights, members, and 
appurtenances (the rectory of the parish church, and 
the right of patronage, alone excepted), im as full and 
ample a manucr as anv abbot thereof, before it came 
nite the hands of the hing, held aud enjoyed the same.” 
There it stands, with its broad green moat, its ter- 
raced garden, and avenue of beech trees even the 
canopied niche over the doorway 13 left entire, though 
the amage of the Blessed Virgin, to whom the abbey 
was dedicated, has long been withdrawn from it. As 
we entered the inclosure, the clock over the fine old 
gateway struck four, and the tremulous sound was 
m itself a token of age, and harmonized well with the 
surrounding scene of past magnificence, and of “calm 
decay” ‘Three hundred years have gone by, since 
“the great arched chamber” accommodated the 
abbot’s guesis, or re-echoed to the song of the min- 
stre], and to the merriment of jests and mummeries , 
but the house 1s kept in habitable order, as if 4 still 
from time to time the residence of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, to whom tt now belongs Thc estate itself 1s 
twenty-cight miles in circumference, and euclosed 
withm a rng fence; it 13 finely wooded, with large 
and valuable (imbei, and yields a considerable in- 
come it is no marvel that its possessors should 
now and then exchange their splendid abodes for 
tlus sylvan solitude The abbey walls, which may 
be traced throughout the greatest part of their 
extent, though thickly mantled with ivy, are still 
in many places almost entire; they enclose au area 
of sixteen or seventeen acres, finely wooded and 
watered, which 1s full of the foundations of rumed 
buldmgs About three miles to the south-west are 
the ruins of a chapel, and those also of an immense 
barn, built chiefly of stone. These we had no time 
to visit, nor yet the more uiteresting spot from which 
the monks brought their supply of spring water , well 
provided, as onc might have supposed them to be, 
with that element, nearer home At the distance of 
half a mule, in an almost accessible nook of a deep 
wood, 1s “a cove” formed of smooth stones, which 
shelters a copious and transparent spring - the little 
building measures seven feet by ten, and 1s five in 
height, and the water rushes from the entrance into a 
small dell, where 1t was formerly received by achain 
of stone pipes, and thus conveyed to the abbey. Long, 
however, we lingered in the church, and "round the 
cloisters The sun shone out while we were there in 
fuller brightness, and a thrash sang as merrily from 


the leafless boughs as if spring were come in good 
earnest. 

The site of the anctent church oan now only be 
traced by the remauns of the graves that were made i 
and around it: the present one was formerly the re- 
fectory, or “the abbot's dinmg hall;” and if the 
revencs in which we nught, perhaps, have indulged, 
had 1t not been for our morning studics, were dispelled 
by remembenng its original destination, there was 
still enough of mterest connected with it, to enable us 
to conjure up a vivid picture of the scene which it 
once presented. 

A note I had copied from the above-mentioned 
work by Warner ran thus :—‘ The ancient and fayre 
pansh Church of Bello Looo Regis, alias Bewley in 
the county of Southampton, bemg destroyed with the 

| Abbey wherem it stoml, at the south ade of the 
said old chureh’s foundations stands the new parish 
church, southe «wnd northe, having been the Abbot's 
dyning-hall On the west side of the samo is an 
ancient Pulpette which stands m the hall, leading up 
to ats which was the place wherein the Abbott's 
Bible clarke did cxerene his function, and 19 situate 
over against the new pulpette and reading place but 
lugher upp = Tlus Chuich 13 a spacious room, the 
walls of stone, the roof of tamber and covered with 
slates, but ruinous, it hath no steeple, and but one 
small bell hunge m a small wooden frame at the north 
end of the Church, in a square part thereof” Thus 
note, taken from a MS.im the Harleian collection, 
bore the date of 1648 , and, but for the ruinous con- 
dition it describes, 15 still a correct account of the 
building , happily, however, it was restored in excel- 
lent taste about eight years ago, so that while every 
trace of antiquity has been catefully preserved, it us 
now in adnurable order The roof 1s flat, and of 
carved oak, and the windows are rematkable for the 
delicacy of then mouldings, and afford # fine specimen 
of the carly Enghsh style We ascended by steps, 
worn by many a foot, and many acentury, to the large 
stone pulpit, (or, as it is commonly called, “ The 
Martin’s Nest,”) through a narrow gallery opening 
with five graceful arches on the church, they are 
enriously ached and mbbed overhead; and the 
ancient rostrum itself 1s of a demi-octagonal form, 
with a vaulted roof, and a good window, filled with 
modern stamed glass Here, then, while the monks 
sat at their meal, keeping (according to the rule) 
“therr hands upon the table, their cars with the 
Reader, and their hearts with Ciod,” did the abbot’s 
clerk entertam ther mental faculties, with “ history, 
read in a sonorous voice, or honulies and sermons, m 
a more gentle and engaging one” He was enjoined 
to stand before his book, with his face turned towards 
the east When the brethren bowed at the Gloria 
| Patn and the Lord’s Frayer, he also was to incline 
| humself, turning lus face towards the assembly; and 
by no means to scat himself till the head of the 
, Cunvent was seated. =o 

The most beautiful remains of this once splendid 

abbey are found round the space occupied by the 
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cloisters; the mouldings of the great western gate- 
way, its clustered pillars, rich capitals, and highly 
finished arch, attest the ancient magnificence of a pile 
remarkable not only for ite extent, but also for having 
been finished in the highest stylc of the architecture 
of the 18th century. The ground behind these rains 
rises in park-like slopes, adorned by trees of stately 
growth, towards the edge of the forest; at some 
distance from them is a lovely litle lake, with a float- 
ing island; and nearer to the church, stand upon the 
smooth turf the two high gabled ends of a building, 
which was once imagined to have been the Abhey- 
charch It appcars probable that they formed part 
of the apartment in which the monks manufactured 
their wine ; there is a bank running from them im a 
northerly direction for about seventy yards, which has 
been found to be a ruinous aqueduct, communicating 
with a spring at a small distance from the building 
and that wine was made in England from the time of 
the Saxon kings, there is abundant evidence ; but the 
clearest proof of its having heen enjoyed in tolerable 
perfection by the recluses of Beauhen, lies in the 
fact of some warm and sheltered fields near the 
abbey stili retaming the name of “The Vineyards ” 
Brandy was made from the vimes growing there, a 
hundred ycars ago 

The fish-ponds, which were of yet more importance 
to the comfort of the establishment, remam im good 
preservation, and abound with excellcnt fish In short, 
a more desirable resulence for meu severed from the 
world and its tics, could scarcely have been found 
throughout the whole realm of Old England The 
reasons which induced so tyranmecal and godless a 
monarch as John to found this noble abbey musi 
remain wholly unknown to us, unless we choose to 
adopt the following version of this part of lis history; 
inthe Monasticon — 

“Inthe sixth ycar of the reaagn of King John, that 
king built a certam monastery of the Cistercian order 
in England, and named it Beaulien , and this was the 
cause of his buildmg 1t:—The kmg bemg beyond 
measure, though without cause, enraged at the Abbots 
and Monks of the Cistercian order, afte: various 
oppressive measures, summoned the heads of the 
order to a parliament which he held at Lancola They 
obeyed the summons, flattering themsclves that he 
now at last relented, and would confer on them some 
marks of ns grace; but matead of this, as soon as 
he beheld them, the savage monarch ordered the 
Abbots to be trodden to death by horses None of his 
attendants, however, being found sufliciently cruel to 
obey the bloody command, the ecclesiastics, dreadfully 
alarmed, and despairing of any favour from John, 
retired to their ino. In the course of the enswng 
night, when the monarch slumbered on his bed, he 
dreamed that he was led before a judge, around whom 
the Cistercian Abbots were standing; which judge 
commanded the Monks to stripe the back of the 
King with rods and thongs; a beating of which he 
declared he felt the effects when he awoke the next 
morning. This dream he related to a certain ecclesastic 
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of his court ; the priest assured him that the Almighty 
had been above measure kind and merciful to him, who 
had thought fit to afford this paternal correction in 
the present life, and to reveal to lum the mysteries of 
His dispensation. He therefore advised Jobn to send 
immediately for the Abbots, whom he had hitherto 
cruelly treated ; and humbly to crave pardon of them 
for his barbarous conduct The King, adopting this 
counsel, ordered the Abbots instantly to attend him ; 
a message which thcy received with fear and trembling, 
thinking they should now certamly be banished from 
the kingdom God, however, who will never forsake 
His servants, had ordered things otherwise And the 
kung, instead of venting his indignation upon them, 
as they feared, rece:ved them with kindness and com- 
placency” Shortly after this event, John granted a 
chartcr for the foundation of Beauheu Abbey; en- 
dowing it with a large tract of country m the neigh- 
bourhood. together with the manors of Great and 
Little Farendon, Great and Little Cokeswell, the 
villages of Schulton and Inglesham, the churches of 
the same places, and the chapcl of Cokeswell, and 
part of the village of Langeford, all m Berkshire 

No less than forty ycars elapsed, however, from the 
time of foundation, to the completion and dedication 
of Beaulieu Abbey. This ceremony took place in the 
year 1246 on the Festival of St. John the Baptist; 
hing Henry ILL and Ins Queen, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, jus brother, several prelates, and a Jong 
retinuc of nobility, being present on the occasion 

Among the privileges which papal power had con- 
ferred on this monastery, was that questionable one of 
the Sanctuary, or of affording, within the hallowed 
precincts of its church, protection to such persons 
as fled from the arm of justice, or the avenger of blood 

Hither came the lon-hearted Margaret of Anjou, 
with her princely boy, when, on lauding at Weymouth, 
she found the Earl of Warwick dead, her husband a 
captive, and Edward IV. upon the throne of Eng- 
land §=It was within the sanctuary of Beaulieu 
that she first gavc way to womanly tears and despond- 
enoey, and remaimed for a time unnerved by her many 
sorrows; until, roused by the presence of the Earl of 
Devon, she resumed her wonted equanimity and pre- 
pared for fresh exertions. 

Perkin Warbeck also, the reputed son of her 
mortal foc, sought shelter here After a check 
received by Ins little army before the gates of Exeter, 
he was seized by a sudden panic, which was mncreased 
by the report of the preparations made against 
him by Henry VII , and he fled dumng the mght, 
accompanied only by a few frends, and never relaxed 
his specd till he reachud Beaulieu sanctuary. Within 
its walls he was safe from violence; but Lord Dau- 
beny, investing the place with three hundred men, pre- 
cluded all hope of escape from them, and he was 
at length mduced by the promises of the king to 
surrender himself into lis hands. He was lodged 
in the Tower after making a full confession of his 
imposture, from whence he was only removed to the 
place of execution, in 1499. 
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These, and many other recollections connceted with 
the abbey in the days of its splendour, and in those 
also when its last monks went forth from its cloisters, 
poor pensioners on the bouuty of their spoiler—came 
into our minds, as we wandered about the ruins, and 
drove home over the long tract of heath and forest 
by which they are surrounded. The moon shone 
bright on Eling church, with the old-fashioned avenue 
of clipt elm-trees, and on the high-peaked gables of 
the ne:ghbounng farm-house, as we again passed by ; 
the broad etpanse of the river lay in her hight like an 
antique silver mirror set in a dark filigree of leafless 
wood ; brightly too she shone through the fir-trees, and 
on shrubbers and lawn, as we approached the hospitable 
house to which we were bound, but none the less 
welcome for all her cold radiance, was the eight that 
presented itself as the hall doors flew open, and dis- 
closed the blaring fires and glowing lamps withm, 
anda party of merry children assembled to act cha- 
rades And so ended our dnve to Beaulieu Abber on 
the 12th of February, 184° 
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Tue hves of emment and distinyvushed men are 
commonly admitted to be teresting There 1s a 
natural disposition in mankind which melines them to 
seek to become acquamted with the doings, en- 
deavourmgs, and circumstances of all persons who 
have in any way become objcets ct popular renown 
As a rational satisfaction for such a curiosity, the 
practice of publishing wnttes memoirs or biogiaplues 
of noted individuals appears to have been originally 
aul principally intended, and it must be admitted 
that the world 1s rarely disposed to be unthankful for 
any contributions of the hind, from whomsoever they 
may happen to proceed It may accordingly be pre- 
sumed, that the present memonals of Dr Chalmers, 
furnished by Ins son-in-law, will be at least acceptable 
to a considerable class of readers Though a clumsy 
and most unelaborate performance, the volume here 
before us, which 1s apparently designed to be the first 
of three similar fabrications, contains certain passages 
of interest, and though utterly martistic, and in 
nearly all respects imperfect, the work may be never- 
theless considered to have an unquestionable value as 
a collection of biographical materials The author or 
editor is indeed no architect or imgenious literary 
huilder, bat he 1s competent enough to carry bricks, 
and may have a share of praise awarded him as what 
the Germans are apt {to call a literary “hodman ” 
The particulars which he has amassed, or may here- 
after bring together, may serve, perhaps, eventually 
for the construction of a sufficient and appropriate 
biography. It is obvious that nothing of this sort 
ought to be attempted or could possibly be accom- 
phshed within the limits open to us in the present 
magazine, even did we pretend to be qualified fur such 
an enterprise. Inasmuch, bowever, as it 1s conceived 
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that certain readers will probably be glad to learn a 
few particulars respecting the outward and inward 
lustory of eo notable a man as Chalmers, it is pro- 
posed to present here such an outline and general 
pacture of his life, as we, with our limited ability and 
too contracted space, may be able to shape out of the 
matter now before us Whosoever, therefore, may be 
disposed to read, let him patiently proceed with us as 
follows. 

Thomas Chalmers was the son of Mr. John Chalmers, 
who on the 17th of March, 1780, (the day of the 
boy’s birth,) had been for some years settled as a 
dyer, ship-owncr, and general merchant, in the town 
of Anstruther, one of a number of amall boroughs 
clustered together on the south castern coast af the 
county of Fife Mr Chalmera and Elizabeth is 
wife were ultimately the parents of a “ crowded 
household” of fourteen children, of whom Thomas 
was the sixth He 1s sad to hare gone to school 
“of his own accord, when only three sears of age; 
not drawn by Ina love of learning, but driven by the 
fear of domestic perseeution ,” for a certain abomi- 
nable old nurse (worthy of mitiation nto the mratenen 
of witchcraft), to whose care he had been committed, 
treated him with a most severe and inhuman cruelty, 
His schoolmaster was the pansh dome, a certain 
Mr Bryce, who “had a fur enough reputation as 
a Latin acholar,” and an exerasye celebrity for 
“flogging” Jn Chalmers’s tone Jus days as an 
effective teacher had gone by, he bemg at that time 
nearly blind, though hie “thirst for flogging’? was 
nowise in decline Eager in the pursuit of all de- 
linquents, “the sightless tvrant used to ereep atealthily 
along behind a row of hus httle victine, hstening for 
each indication given by word or motion of punish. 
able offence, and ready, soon as ever the centre of 
emanation was scttled, to inflict the avenging blow.” 

But the quicker witted urchins were frequently too 

,eunning for him, and concerted such a plan an was 

| calculated sigually to disconcert the enemy = “In the 
row opposite to that behind which the master took his 
| furtive walk, one of the boys was set fo watch, and 
j whenever, by sudden stop or upliftea arm, any token 
of the intention to strike appeared, a preeoneerted 
sign given muchly to the intended vielim enabled him 
to step at one, but noiselessly, out of his place, an 
that, to Mr. Bryce's enraged discomflture, rud to the 
no small amusement of bis scholars, his best aimed 
blows fell not unfrequently upon the hard unflinching 
desk,” where of course they inflicted no particular 
harm. Ultimately, the worthy donunwe “ farnished 
himself with an assistant,” a Mr Danel Ramsay, 
who im hus treatment to the pupil “was us cany as 
his supenor was harsh.” As teachers they are re- 
! ported to have been equally wefficient; s0 that of 
course young Chalmers profited httle under ther 
united discipline. 

By those of his schoul-fellows who survived him, 
Chalmers 18 remembered as “one of the idlest, 
strongest, mernest, and most generous-hearted boys 
in Anstruther school’ Careless about lersons, which 
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he could learn well enough when he set himself to do 
20, he was often in disgrace for shameful negligence 
in that department; but though frequently consigned 
to ignominious durance in the “coal-hole,” he 
rarely long in gaining his liberation, by a rapid and 
successful di of his neglected duties. In the 
playground, and in the streets of old Anstruther, he 
was a very prince of frolic. Wheresoever any kind 
of fan was going forward there was Tom Chalmers 
sure to be found. He is said, however, to have 
been altogether unmischievous in his mirth, and 
always displayed a fixed rcpugnancy to falsehood 
or the use of “ naughty words.” He employed 
his superior strength in defence of the weak or 
injured, who accordingly looked to him as their 
natural protector; and whenever in its heated over- 
flow play passed into passion, he hastened from the 
ungenial region, to avoid unpleasant consequences. 
Once when he was assailed by a hostile party with 
“a whole storm of mussel-shell,” he fled into a neigh- 
bouring house, declarmg as he sheltered himself, 
“Tm no’ for powder and ball,” o saying which the 
good old woman who gave him refuge was wout, in 
later years, to quote in his behalf, when less friendly 
neighbours were chargiug him with being “a man of 
strife.” 

Father and mother Chalmers jwere devout and 
worthy people. Regularly every Sunday they went 
at the head of a family procession to the kirk, and at 
home were daily mindful of pious and christian 
exercises. Sitting in the congregation of Anstruther, 
‘l'om, at a very carly pcriod, thought how fine a thng 
it would be could he some day become a “ minister.” 
Not to be wanting 1n timely preparation, he set up a 
private pulpit, and preached to all that would please 
to listen. ‘The sister of one of his school-fellows still 
remembers breaking into a room, to which her brother 
and the future orator had retired, and finding Tom 
(then a very little boy) standing grandly upon a chair, 
and holding forth most vigorously to his single auditor. 
The considerate parents, taking thought of it, re- 
solved to give cncouragement to the boy’s apparent 
tendency. 

Accordingly, in November 1791, while not yct 
twelve years of age, he was enrolled with an elder 
brother as a student in the United College of St 
Andrews. A letter wntten during the summer which 
succeeded his first session is still preserved—the 
earliest extant specimen of his writing—and “abounds 
in errors both in orthography and grammar,” proving 
abundantly that “the work of learnmng to write his 
own tongue with ordinary correctness had still to be 
begun.” His knowledge of Latin was equally im- 
perfect—" unfitiing him during his first two sessions 
to profit as he might otherwise have done from the 
prelections of that distinguished philosophical gram- 
marian, Dr. Hunter, who was then the chief ornament 
of St. Andrew’s University.” His third session at 
college, however, which commenced in 1793, has been 
desciibed as Thomas’s “intellectual birth-time.” 
“That mtelhgence which never afterwards knew a 
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season of siumbering inactivity then awoke. That 
extreme ardour of impulse, and that strong force of 
will, which had shown themselves from infancy, took 
now & new direction, urging on and upholding him 
in his mathematical studies.” Chalmers became 
excited and absorbed 1m the stady of geometry. He 
was ably assisted by a very excellent teacher, who 
was some time after known as Dr. James Brown, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow. Of all 
his living instructors, Chalmers said as lately as 1833, 
that be ever reckoned Dr. Brown as first, then 
Professor Robison of Edinburgh, and lastly Dr. 
Hunter of St Andrews, “as far the most influential, 
both in the formation of lus taste and intellectual 
habits.” 

In November 1795, he was entered as a student of 
divimty. ‘Theology, however, occupied but httle of 
his thoughts.” Having during the precedimg autumn 
Icarned enough of the French language to be able to 
read it “fluently and intelligently,” he preferred to 
spend his time im perusing works on the lugher 
branches of mathematics in that tongue The present 
“venerable mimster of Kilsyth,” who entcred the 
Divinity Hall along with him, says that Chalmers had 
got the notion strongly mto lus mind that the ortho- 
doxy of the divinity lecturer was “formed in con- 
formity to the standards, rather than as the truth 
most surely believed” It seems the professor had 
sometime expressed an opmion that “Calvinsm 
should not be too broadly brought forward m the 
pulpit addresses, lest 1t should be repulsive.” Tom 
could not see the sense of this. “If it be truth,” 
said he, “why not be above-board with 11?” On it 
being remarked that the professor had one day 
delivered ‘‘a really masterly defence of one of the 
deepest pomts of Calvimstic doctrinc, upon the 
cheme of Jonathan Edwards,” the party spcaking of 
‘he matter was much surprised when Chalmers said, 
‘I was not paying attention to it, but thmking of 
something clse,” probably, as the venerable mimster 
ff Kalsyth inclincs to think, “following ont some 
mathematical problem.” ‘But why, Thomas, did 

on not attend to so able a disquisition P” ‘ Because,” 
was the abrupt reply, “I question the sincerity of the 
lecturer.” 

Here 3s a lad evidently who designs to think a httle 
for himself, and m some sort can see what is really 
worth respectiug. What’s the good of all these fine- 
spun logic-webs in defence of the “scheme of 
Jonathan Edwards,” if the poor logician be unin- 
spired by any principle of lively virtue? One would 
“rather be a kitten and cry mew,” than spend one’s 
time in heeding such empty declamations. So, ap- 
parently, thmks Thomas Chalmers, with the healthy 
natural mstict of a stripling of fifteen. He seems 
to have given an early attention to the writings of 
Wilham Godwin, and to have embraced several of 
his peculiar and ardent views. Subsequently, “he 
studied Edwards on Free Will with such ardour that 
he could scarcely talk of anything else ;” and some of 
his acquaintances were indeed “afraid of his mind 
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losing its balance.” Edwards's Theory of Necessity 
fell in with the reasonings of his carher favourite 
Godwin, and he entirely embraced it as the system of 
his metaphysical faith, He spent nearly a twelve- 
month in what he afterwards called a sort of in- 
jum; and ‘‘the one idea,” says he, 
“which ministered to my soul all its rapture was the 
magnificence of the Godhead, and the universal sub- 
ordination of all things to the one great purpose for 
which He evolved and was supporting the creation.” 

This mental fever, however, gradually gave way to 
a less elevated state of feelmg. In three years’ time 
he has nearly done with college, and 1s standing at the 
threshold of the world, looking out for fortune. 
During his preceding wintcrs of attendance at St 
Andrews, the family at Anstruther had been rapidly 
increasing , and thercfore, not to be more of a burden 
to his father than was necessary, Thomas resolved to 
seek some kind of temporary employment, whereby to 
sustain himself until such tnme as he should be old 
enough for ordination Seven sessions at coliege had 
been passed, and during the eighth, a three months’ 
instead of a six months’ residence was held to be 
sufficient. Having got provided with a situation as a 
family tutor, he left home in May 1798, to euter upon 
the duties of lus engagement 

The day of his departure was naturally one of some 
emotion in the parental houschold The whole family 
turned out in tears to see him start ls luggage 
being already despatched before lum, he was to travel 
after it on horseback to the ferry at Dundce. Taking 
a tender farewell look at all before bhim,*he turned to 
mount his horse, which waa waiting at the door. He 
turned and mounted—when lo! the whole tearful 
tendency of the assembled family was suddenly dis- 
persed, and first there ran a universal titter, and at 
last, a downright general roar of laughter, at the 
horseman’s particular expense ; for Tom, in Ins deep 
emotion, had mounted with his face to the horse’s 
tal! Blessed be the powers of laughter! Instead of 
going away under a heavy shower of tears, he rode 
off under peals of mermment, in which he himself 
jomed gladly; and thus he journeys forth from old 
Anstruther, not to be seen again for many days. 

The tutorship afforded lim an intelligible taste of 
purgatory. “The people of the house don’t seem to 
know the place in which a tutor ought to stand, 
hence,” says Tom, “a cold, distant, contemptuous 
reserve, to which I never was accustomed, and wluch 
exposes me to feelings extremely disagreeable.” He 
strives to possess his soul in patience, but finds he can- 
not do it. It is beyond the power of mortal self-respect 
to brook the marked indignity whereof he is constantly 
the object. The proud, conceited laird (or whatever he 
might be), with his fassy vanities and pompousness— 
the pampered quality-puppyism of all the lardlings, 
(nine of them in number)—the haughty, intolerant 
indifference of the laird’s guid wife—the insolent 
superciliousness of the flunkeys, who never fail to 
show their consciousness of a tutor’s inferionty—all 
together make up a complication of detestable annoy- 
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ances, such as the fiesh and blood anaanctifled of an 
honest, intelligent youth of eighteen years of age 
cannot fied in him to put up with. It being impoas- 
sible to be upon a good understanding with people 
who did not properly respect his position, or appre- 
crate his services, he resolved to act towards them, on 
his own part, with something of decided “dignity 
and effect.” & tried remonstrances, but remon- 
strances were utterly in vain. <A very palpable 
indignity, and one which irritated him execedingly, 
was the circumstance that, on all occasions when 
there was any company in the house, he was excluded 
from the supper-table, and had a cheorless repast 
served to him in his own room. Against this he at 
length determined to have a remedy. Having picked 
up some few acquaintances im the neighbourhood, he 
made a point of mviting some of them to supper at 
an inn, at his owp expense, whenever he knew there 
was going to be a supper in the house, to which he 
would not be admitted. To make his purpose tho 
more manifest, he always waited tall the servant 
entered with lis solitary meal, and then ordered it 
away with something of an emphasis, saysng, " I shall 
sup elsewhere to might.” These “ cunously-timed 
tutorship suppers” were not long in coming to the 
hnowledge of the governor, who, with magmileent 
disapprobation, charged the tutor with unseomly anid 
unreasonable pride. “Sir,” said he, “the very ser- 
vants are complaining of your haughtiness, You have 
too much pride by far.” ‘There are two kinds of 
pride, sir,” retorted Chalmers. ‘There's a pndo 
which lords it over dependants and inferors; and 
there’s another pride, which rejoices in repressing the 
insulence of superiors: the first I have none of—the 
second I am inclined to glory in” After this, there 
was not likely to follow any reconciliation that could 
be safely considered lasting At the end of the yeur, 
Chalmers shook the dust from off his feet, and 
jovfully turned him homewards. 

Pleasant, as we imagine, were the greetings which 
awaited hin, under the old fanahar roof-tree. Sweet, 
mexpressibly consoling, during that old Christmas 
season of 1798, were the words and looks of kindli- 
ness from fnends and kindred, to the harassed and 
exasperated spint which could say, that throughout 
the foregone year, 1t had not known the meaning of 
enjoyment. After a brief respite of precious rest, 
however, he has to gct ready for examination before 
St. Andrew’s Presbytery, preparatory to the obtaining 
of a “ licence to preach the gospel.” As he had not 
yet completed his nineteenth year of age, some diffi- 
culties were raised against his immediate admission to 
the mmuistry. Presbyteries were not wont to admit 
students into probation till they had attained the age 
of twenty-one. Under the circumstances, one of his 
friends luckily brought forward an old statute of the 
church, which ordains, “ That none be admitted to the 
ministry before they be twenty-five years of age, 
except such as for rare and singular qualities shall be 
judged by the General and Provincial Assembly to be 
meet and thereof worthy ;”—~and under cover of the 
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terminating clause, it was pleaded for Mr Chahners 
that his reception would be justified on the ground 
that he was “‘a lad o’ pregnant pairts.” Accordingly, 
after the cus formalities, he was licensed on the 
Slst July, 1799. 

“* No strong desire,” says Dr. Hanna, “ was shown 
to exercise the privilege thus conferggd.” The newly 
appointed preacher set out to visit a brother then 
residing at Liverpool. On the 21st August he writes 
to inform his father, that he and his brother design 
going on the following Saturday to Wigan, “ where,” 
said he, “I intend to make my first public exhibition 
in Mr. Dinwiddie's pulpit.” The place of exhibition 
was “Chapel Lane Chapel, or the Scotch Charch,”—a 
place of worship still standmg in Wigan. Here, on the 
Sabbath day, 26th August, 1799, did the since so cele- 
brated Thomas Chalmers preach his first public sermon, 
with what acceptance the present writer knoweth not. 

In the course of the next winter, we find him 
hunting about Edinburgh, im quest of a situation, and 
meanwhile prosecuting his mathematical studies under 
Professor Playfair, at the University. Tie had a 
notion of employing himself in the capacity of a pri- 
vate teacher, but mforms a fmend that he had “ been 
much disappointed in the article of pupils” He 
remained in Edinburgh, however, for that and the 
succeeding session, studying, amongst other things, 
Natural ond Moral Philosophy, under Professors 
Robison and Dugald Stewart. With respect to the 
latter, Chalmers gave proof of lus natural mdepen- 
dency of mind, and also of a considerable scicntafic 
penetration. At atime when Stewart’s fame was at 
its height, and when he was considered universally in 
Scotland as the “very prince of metapbysicians,” 
the young country student of twenty-one had the 
boldness to write of him as follows- “I attend his 
lectures regularly, and I must confess I have been 
rather disappointed I never heard a single discussion 
of Mr. Stewart’s wluch made up one masterly and 
comprehensive whole His lectures seem to be madc 
up of detached hints and incomplete outlines, and he 
almost uniformly avoids every subject which involves 
any difficult discussion I have acquired from him, 
however, a much clearer idea than I ever had of the 
distinetive character of Reid’s philosophy. I think it 
tends to a useless multiplication of principles, and 
shrinks even from an appearance of simplicity ” 

Visits to Liverpool and Teviotdale, and a brief 
engagement as ‘an assistant preacher ina parish m 
Roxburghshire, take up the time till November, 1502, 
when Chalmers got appointed to the living of Kilmany, 
a village lying in a sequestered valley behind a low 
range of hills, which, in looking from Dundee, across 
the Frith of Tay, ‘‘is seen to run from east to west 
along the Fifeshire coast." He had a short time pre- 
viously been engaged as an assistant mathematical 
teacher in the college of St. Andrews, and throughout 
the session, devoted himself steadily to the conduct 
of his classes. His method of teaching, however, 
which diversified mathematical instructions with fre- 
quent vehement appeals to the moral sense and 
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imagination of the students, was rather jealously 
regarded by the authorities, and eventually led to his 
dismissal from the assistantship, as well as to other 
consequences, which will presently be mentioned. 

On the 12th May, 1803, Chalmers was ordained as 
minister of his parish, by the Presbytery of Cupar, 
and was mainly engaged throughout the summer in 
getting his manse in order, and in extending his 
acquaintance with his new parishioners, He cal- 
culated on quran the mathematical assistantship in 
conjunction with his living, and might perhaps have 
not been hindered, had his college aandlis of the 
previous session been properly appreciated. As it was, 
he received an intimation that his services would not 
be required further, and to justify this summary dis- 
missal, his mmefficiency as a teacher was made the 
pretext—an allegation obviously calculated to damage 
his fair fame, and to blast all the prospects he might 
entertain of academical distinction. 

But now, shall a man who believes himself to have 
ably and effectually fulfilled his duty, sit quetly down 
under so gross an imputation? Not, certainly, a man 
of mettle, hke our Thomas Chalmers Let the prosy 
heads of old St. Andrew’s see to it, lest their soft cus- 
tomary repose be somewhat singularly interrupted, 
To clear his impeached reputation from the reproach 
which had been cast upon it, Chalmers resolved to 
open m 8t Andrew’s, mathematical classes of his own, 
rivals to those of the University! ‘‘The professors met 
in hurned consultation,—the students were agitated 
and divided—the hearts of many siding with the 
youthful devotee, who came to redeem his scientific 
honour. ‘The gencral public, dependent either for 
actual subsistence, or for all social fellowship, upon the 
colleges, looked with wonder at the sight of an open 
and declared rivalry establishing itself withm the very 
shadow of the University.” 

On the first of November, Chalmers delivered his 
introductory lecture to a tolerable concourse of snch 
of the students as were sufficiently sar of 
their colleges to brave the displeasure of Professors. 
All winter long he lectures with ability and zeal, 
gathering, as he proceeds, more and more encourage- 
ment. In addition to mathematics, he announces his 
matention of also teaching chemistry, and on the 
19th of December, delivers the first of a course of 
lectures ‘to a full and respectable audience.” Con- 
siderable is the noise and conversation thereupon, 
throughout the town; many declare that this Quixo- 
tical professor—elevated to professorship by mere 
personal election—must certainly be utterly inefficient 
to teach chemistry, since perfection in that science is 
work for a man’s lifetime, and the present lecturer is 
but a newly-ordained parson, of the age of twenty- 
three. Nevertheless, success attends his efforts: he 
can, at least, make the science eminently txferesting ; 
and by the 6th of February is able to record it in his 
journal, that, “ Dr. Brown tells me that all over the 
town the impression is most decidedly in favour of 
me, and of my chemistry.” 

So far, therefore, matters are not amiss. He secms 
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ali s “a lad o' preguant parts.” 

But while the day is thus brighteuing in the 
direction of Bt. Andrew's, there is a dark cloud 
gathering up behind him at Kimany Somo of the 
ministers of his Preanytery, thinking bis recent 
turbulent way of hfe not sufficiently in keeping with 
the calling of a priest, resolved to bring his conduct 
hefore the provincial synod, and get, if possible, an 
ecclesiastical extinguisher put upon his eccentricitics. 
When the discussion was mtroduced, however, m 
May 1404, it met with the fate which it deserved, 
hemg, as Chalmers said, “quashed and reprobated ” 
Bt:ll, the business was not allowed to rest As the 
chemical lectures had boen highly relished, Chalmers 
had been requested to repeat them durmg the next 
winter scssion, at St Andrew's, and had readily 
consented soto dy But, meanwhile, at a meeting of 
the Presbytery of Cupar, on the 4th of September, 
one Dr Martin, apparently a very strait-laced Pres- 
byter, “begged the Presbytery to insert in their 
minutes that, in his opmon, Mr. Chalmers’ giving 
lectures m chemistry is improper and ought to be 
discontinued :’—a request to which the preshytery 
acceded ; whereupon Mr. Chalmers also “ begged 
it to be inserted in the minutes, that after the 
punctual discharge of his professional dutics, his 
time was his own; and he concerved that nu man or 
court had a night to control him in the distribution of 
it.” Chalmers, moreover, made a speech, in which he 
quite indignantly protested against all such stupid 
tuterferences, and defied the objector to find a single 
person who could substantiate the charge of neg- 
ligence in regard to any of his proper duties. “TI will 
defy him,” said he, “to find a smgle individual who 
will say that I have been outstripped by any of my 
predecessors in ihe regularity of my ministerial 
attentions, or who will say that he has discovered 
anything in my conduct which betokened a contempt 
for religion or indifference to its sacred imterests 
What more will the gentleman require of me® Has 
he any right to control me in the distribution of my 
a timc’ I maintain he has none. I spurn at 
the attempt as I would at the petty insolence of a 
tyrant; I reject it as the interference of an officious 
intermeddler. To the last sigh of my heart I will 
struggie for independence, and eye with proud disdain 
the man who presumes to invade it.” Evidently the 
Presbytery is not constituted which will be able to 
manage such a man. With a magnificent uncaucern 
for consequences, Chalmers resumed the chemical 
lectures at St. Andrew’s in November. 
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About this time, Dr. Rotheram, the Professor of 
Nataral Philosophy in St. Andrew's University, fell 
into his last sleep, and Icft his vacant chair to the 
ecoupation of anybody who might chance to be 
elected to it. Chalmera offered himself with other 
candidates, but had not the fortune to succeed. 
“I confeas,” said he, on writing to his father, “I am 
not much affected by the disappointment, as my 
uuiversity prospects have upon the whalo brightened 
up within thelast fortnight,—as myclection would havo 
volved me in the ombarrassment of a law procesa,— 
and above all, as my contempt for the low shuffling 
artifices of college politics supports and elevates my 
mind against the vexation of regret.“ 

In February, 1805, we find him coming forward as 
a candidate for the professorship of mathematica in the 
University of Fuinburgh, then vacant by the ap- 
pomtment of Professor Playfair to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy, after the death of Dr. Robison. 
Here again there is uo success The canvassing and 
the election, however, afford one an opportunity for 
displaying one’s growlng powers of authorship. 
Professor Playfair hai taken occasion to allego that 
there were “very few Scottish clergymen eminent in 
mathematics or natural plulosophy,” and that “ the 
vigorous and sucecssful pursuit of those screncas was 
incompat:ble with clerival duties and habits.” So 
crushing and ibberal an insinuation against “the 
whole order of churchmen” was not to be endured 
Accordingly, Thomas Chalmers writes his first pam- 
phlet, which 1s entitled, “ Observations on a Passage 
in Mr Playfair’s Letter to the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, relative to the mathematical pretensions 
of the Scottish Clergy.” Touching this production 
his father writes ‘As to Thomas's publication, it is 
acknowledged on all hands tu be clever enough , but 
as to serving his own ends, whatever these may be, 
I eearcely think he has taken the mode that now leads 
to preferment, for he flatters no man.” Not he, 
indeed, af success depends on flattery, it Is likely 
Thomas never will succeed. The truth, hewever, 
was, that “the writer had no cnds of his own to 
serve,” beyond the simple one of “ unburdening 
himself of the indignation which Mr. Playfoir’s alle- 
gations had excited ” 

The pamphict had the luck to seli, to an extent 
beyond the author’s expectation ‘The aspiration 
dawns upon him that he may possibly live to achieve 
distinction in the ranks of literature. Mcanwhile, 
however, hc 13 bent to become a little more famous 
nearer home The chemical Icctures have been 
successful in St. Andrews, why shouldn’t they bo 
repeated and reap a measure of success elsewhere f 
Let us try the capacities of our parishioners at 
Kilmany, and sec whether or not somo scientific 
clementy may be instilled into sonfo of the heads 
there. A course of chemical lectures is acco 
delivered to all such as please to come to listen and 
see expenments. Among other experiments, the 
powers of the bleaching liquids were exhibited,—not 
without the admiration of two old women. “Our 
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minister,” said the one, “is naething short o’ a 
warlock ; he was teachin’ the folk to clean claes dxf 
(anglict, swifhoxt) soap!" “ Aye, woman,” returned 
the other, “I wish he wad teach me to make parritch 
buf meal.” That would be a beautiful discovery. 
Equal, or superior, as Dr. Hanna thinks, to any of the 
wondrous exploits of Count Rumford, whom Peter 


Pindar thus apostrophised :— _ 
“ Say, canst thou make, whose brains have not their 


eliows, 
Fire blow iteclf without a pair of bellows ? 
Soon shall we see a haunch, with equal wit, 
Turn round and roast itself without a spit, 
Fish without frying-pans come hot and hot, 
And dumplings boil themselves without a pot.” 


After lecturing at Kilmany, you might (had you 
been living then and there) have heard and seen him 
doing the like in the county-town of Cupar, to an 
audience a trifle more intelligent. Once, on going 
thither, with his chemical apparatus packed before 
him on his horse, one of those unlucky accidents 
which will occur in spite of all precautions gave a 
disagreeable diversity to the journey. A bottle, con- 
taining a burning hquid, somehow sustained a fracture, 
and the contents, pouring over the horse’s shoulder, 
left upon his hide “‘a discoloured belt to tell of the 
strange catastrophe.” 

Thus, by a diligent activity, do we contrive to 
bring about the time, and to enliven the “ dulness” 
of our ministerial existence. For doubt it not, good 
people, that hero im our lonely, almost ummbabitable 
manse, with little or no society except two sisters, 
not particularly learned, we have many a dull day. 
Nay, there 1s now coming over our sequestered 
household a cloud of actual sorrow, which it will 
need numberless bright hours to make us utterly 
forget. News has come that “brother George” has 
.ately returncd from sea with the seeds of con- 
sumption in him growmg rapidly towards death. He 
has come, as a Jast resource, to try his native air. 
He lingered through the spring and summer months, 
spending part of the time in our secluded parsonage, 
but in the following December he closed his eyes and 
diced. Joyfully, in that last sickness, had he exper- 
enced the consolations of the christian faith, uttering 
with his pale and trembling lips in his last hours, “I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
in hiding these things from the wise and prudent, 
thou hast revealed them unto babes.” Farewell to 
thee, thou pleasant brother George! Never again, 
while this terrestrial existence is prolonged, shall 
we seo thy buned and remembered face. Yet thou 
wast beautiful in thy hfe, with thy manliness and 
shaggy honesty, thy rough unpolished sailor courtesies, 
and rich amenities of heart and soul: and in thy death 
thou wast most beautiful; for with thy foot upon the 
tomb thou didst spurn from thee all thy earthly 
trammels, and art now, as we believe, a spirit glon- 
fied, in that better land,— 


** Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” , 
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Lie on, in thy cold but quiet slamber ; and if, as 
our faith teaches, at the resurrection of the just, the 
bodies of men are restored to the spirits which did 
inhabit them, then, perchance, through patience and 
well-doing, we may at last behold thee, where the 
sighings of our distress shall be hushed in boundless 
and immortal gladness ! 

Turning from this new-made grave, let us now, in 
the spring of 1807, accept brother James’s invitation, 
and visit the “ Babylon of Fog ”—that wondrous im- 
measurable London, of whose glories we have had 
repeated intimatious in reveries and dreams. James 
is living there, and doing a reasonable spell of business 
asamerchant. The traveller goes by Liverpool and 
Birmingham : and from thence to Woodstock; and 
afterwards walks to Oxford—where he hears that the 
Fellows there “ are sometimes very noisy, and keep it 
up till two in the morning” On Saturday the 2d 
of May, he “ left Oxford at seven in the morning, and 
landed in Ludgate Hill about seven in the evening.” 
That was the rate of travelling m 1807. 

Having arrived, he spends his time mainly in visit- 
Ing all the public institutions, and m seeing the general 
great sights, and, for one thing, ascends the Monument 
and has a “ most gratifying view of London” From 
what he saw at a lecture room and exhibition of gas- 
lights in Pall Mall—where, though the lecturer was “a 
mere empiric without a particle of science, the ondon- 
erslistened with delight” —he pronounces the metropolis 
to be the “ best mart ” in the world for impudence 
and ignorant pretension We find from his journal 
that on May the 23d he “ repaired to the Albany, 
and dined with Mr. Sheridan and 150 of his admirers ”’ 
‘“* The dinner,” says he, “ was wretched, too httle of 
it, and the worst conducted I ever saw. Great tumult 
and confusion among the company. 1 was disappointed 
in all the speeches, and much shocked with the ex- 
treme incorrectness of feeling discovered by several of 
the company. When the venerable name of Fox was 
announced by Mr Sheridan the toastmaster, it was 
received with the most ridiculous shouts and huszas, 
which were at last drowned by the hisses of the 
majority. A most offensive degree of vulgarity pre- 
vailed among my immediate neighbours. It seemed 
to be their great entertamment to throw the waiters 
into trouble and confusion. It was strongly suspected 
that there were people stationcd at one part of the 
room for the purpose of disturbing the harmony of the 
electors. I left them at nine, and bent my steps home- 
wards” As far as one can see, London was then, in 
regard to matters of this sort, pretty much as it 
is now. 

Coming home, towards the end of May, by way of 
Cambridge, he is better pleased with it than with 
Oxford, masmuch as everything about the place “ wears 
a simplicity and chasteness allied to the character of 
philosophy.” He says, “ it smells of learning all over, 
and I breathe a fragrance most congemal tome. The 
very women have an air of academic mildness and 
simplicity.” Going from Stamford on the great north 
road, he distinctly sees “ Sir Isaac Newton’s house * 
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and says he “ felt a giow and an cn- 
thusiesm ”’ at the prospect, from the veneration which 
he entertained for the character and talents of the 


. Early in June he has reached i 


Boreick ‘and walking along the banks of the Tweed 
and the Teviot, found himself, about a weck afterwards, 
in the hospitable manse of Roberton °—the residence 
of Mr. Shaw, a and clerical friend of long 
standing, and with whom he had formerly lived while 
engaged as an assistant preacher in the meighbourhood. 

And here we get a glimpse of some of the whimsical 
features of a Scottish parson’s way of life. Chalmers 
was in the hey-day blood of twenty-seven; lus frend 
was also young, and the two together were a merry 
pair As the visitor was about to leave, “ I proposed,” 
ssys Mr. Shaw, “to accompany him to Dr Hare's, 
(about six miles distant,) whence he intended to get to 
Pennycwk next day. We sct out accordingly on a 
Monday after breakfast. The next morning I expressed 


8 wish that we should go as far as Galashiels, and call , 


on Dr. Douglas, to which he consented, on condition 
that it must be only a short cull. There, however, we 
were induced to spend the day. Next mornmg we 
took our departure on the way to Peebles , but in pass- 
ing the hospitable residence of a family wath whom I 
was intimately connected, I prevailed on him to call, 
and being much delghted with our hind reception, we 
romained till next morning, when we took our leave 
after breakfast. On our way up the Tweed, 1 suggest- 


to him “ the propriety of 
way of publication”; and 


economy 
of allusions to the present aspect of affairs” The 
writer thought he could make it appear that Great 
Britain might be utterly independent of foreagn trade ; 
and that thus Napoleon, who had shut the continent 
aguust us, might be successfully defied. By the end 
of January of the next year the labour of composition 
was completed, and in February Chalmers went to 
Eduburgh to revise the work while passing through 
the press On the 28th of March, 1808, the volume 
was pubhohed, and shortly experienced a tolerably 
brisk sale Le had some intentions of bringing out a 
second edition in London, and was on the eve of going 
thither in the month of August to negotiate pre- 
liminanes, wheu los purpose was changed suddenly by 
‘the death of onc of his msters. It 18 a memorable 
| circumstance that for this book the Farmer's Magazine 
“ belaboured him with twenty pages of abuse,”"—" a 
coarse and ignorant invective,” sud Chalmers, naming 
it contemptuously. 
In the autumn of 1808, Chalmers removed out of 
lus dilapidated manse, for better comfort, to a place 


ed the propricty of our calling on wy friend Nicol of called Woodsmuir, a house “ lying close upon the 
Traquair, whose manse was situated ouly about half a Fifeshire coast of the Frith of Tay,” and commanding 
mile off the road ‘ Well, sir,’ was the reply, ‘but a prospect ‘ of Dundee and the slnpping of the nver.”’ 
it must be only for a minute or two, as 1 must get to! From thence, m February, 1509, he writes that the 
Pennycuik this mght.’ There, however, we spent the ' people in that neighbourhood were cxpenencing a 
day most comfortably ; and im the evening, were so ! hurd winter—‘ another desperate attack of frost and 
delighted with the music of the piano, that we could ' snow within the last few days—the very beer freezing 
not refrain dancing a few merry reels [with some inter- im the bottles” whereat doubtless hard drinkers were 


estmg young ladies, as we guess]. At last, Chalmers 
took hold of my arm, and exclaimed, ‘ It’s out of the 
question my getting home this week You have a 
good horse, so you must just proceed to-morrow morn- 
ing to Kilmany, and I will go back to Roberton.’ To 
his proposal I readily agreed. Nicol was amazed, and 
seemed to think we were both getting deranged. On 
awakening next morning, and perceiving that it rained, 
I began to groan a httle, when my friend pulled me 
out of bed, and ordcred me to set off with all con- 
venient speed. Off I ingly rode, and reached 
Kalmany about eight o’clock at night. Chalmers went 
from Nacol’s to Hardie’s on the Friday, and on Saturday 
to Roberton parish, where he wrote a poetical farewell 
to Teviotdale, and preached a brillant sermon on 
* Look not on the wine when it is red.’ Afterwards, 
on his way home, he called at Abbotshall, and gave me 
a minute and amusing account of all lus p i 
concluding with high giee and emphasis, ‘ This famous 
exploit will immortalze us.’ ” 

Chalmers returned to Kilmany in July, and imme. 
diately began to write a book. His mind does not 
appear to have been laid hold of very impressively by 
any particular subject ; only his brother had suggested 


much discomfited. Among the recent occurrences of 
the world at large bad been the famous battle of 
Corunna, 1 which a distinguished British general had 
fallen—Sir John Moore, namely, whose bunal has been 
so well commemorated mm Wolfe’s rude but stirring 
lines . 
“ We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 


By the st hing moonbeam’s misty light, 
"and he temlern dimly burning. 
a td * 


Blowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a linc, and we raised not a stone-— 
But left him alone in his glory !” 


As asuitable accompaniment to the consequences of 
this battle, it was thought advisable by the powers in 
high places that there should be a national fast 

claumed, to give the general population of the kingdom 
an opportunity of humiliating themselves, and of profit- 
ably lamenting their recent loss. “ Like every other 
mister m Scotland, Mr. Chalmers bad to open his 
charch for pubhe worship, and to preach a sermon 
suitable to the occasion. To discharge this duty, be 
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had the cold and snow of a five wiles’ walk to brave.” | 


“J made my way,” says ha, “ through the drift from 
Woodsmuir to Kilmany;” but having none but the 
villagers to preach to he convened them in bie dining 
room. “And it wae,” says Dr. Hanna, “to that 
shivering group, coavened in the dining room of the 
old aud uninhabited manse, that he preached as 
eloquent & sexymon as was delivered that day from the 
best of British pulpits, or was hstened to by the most 
brilliant sudienos in the jand.” 

From the scene of so much wasted eloquence—for 
evidently Dr. Hanna thinks it was a waste of eloquence 
to deliver a good sermon to a few shivermg people in 
a dining room—lot us now behold our orator in the 
attitude of making his “ maiden speech in the General 
Aesembly.” Chalmers appeared there to expose the 
defect of a recent act of legislature affecting the 
augmentation of church livings, he having an eye 
meanwhile to some little augmentation of bis own 
stipend. ‘The topic,” says Hanna, “was a sufli- 
ciently dry and barren one, fit enough for a good legal 
pleading, but ill calculated, we should have thought, 
for eloquence or illustration. Nevertheloss, a few 
sentences only had been uttered when the singular 
ingenuity and eloquence of the pleader arrested the 
whole house. Vigorous reasoning, genial humour, 
practical sagacity, large and gencious sentiment, all 
broke out m the fervid and rapidly spoken utterance ” 
All which occasions some improssion, so that high 
dignitaries are inquiring of cach other,—‘“‘ Do you 
kuow this man? Whoishe? He is surely a most 
extraordinary person.” Methinks, bretjiren, you will 
come to know lum tolerably by-and by. Meanwhile, 
however, hsten to what ho says,—Chalmers, lke 
Sydney Smith, contended that virtue in a parson was 
not sufficient of itself to render him respectable. ‘It 
18 quite ridiculous,” said he, on winding up his speech, 
“to say that the worth of the clergy will suffice to 
heep them up in the estimation of society. Tlus 
worth must be combined with importance. Now, it 
1s our part to supply the eloment of worth, and it 
is the part of the Court of Session to supply 
the element of importance Give both worth and 
importance to the same individual, and what are 
the terms employed in descmbing him? ‘A dis- 
tinguished member of society, the ornament of a 
most respectable profession, the virtuous companion of 
the great, and a generous consolation to all the 
sickness and poverty around him.’ These, Mode- 
rator, appear to me to be the terms peculiarly de- 
sorptive of the apptopriate character of a clergyman, 
and they serve to mark the place which he ought to 
occupy; but take away the importance, and Icave 
cnly the worth, and what do you make of him? 
What w the descriptive term applied to him now? 
Precisely the term which I often find applied to many 
of my brethren, and which galls me to the very bone 
every moment I hear ii—‘@ fixe body,’ a being whom 
you may like, but whem I defy you to esteem, a 
mete object of endearment; a bemg whom the great 
muy at tumes honour with a dinner, but whom they 
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will never admit as a respectable 
society. Now, all that I demand 
Teinds, is to be raised, and that as speedily 
possible, above the imputation of being ‘a fae body,’ 
that they would add importance to my worth, and give 


speaker's “ignorance of the 
forma of the house.” When some one complimented 
lnm the next day on his “ well-reasoned and brillant 
speech,” he observed, “Yes, but what did it signify ? 
—it had no effect—nothing followed upon it.” Thus 
man evidently understands whai 1s the ead of all 
speaking; discerns plamly that unless it can effect 
something, silence 1s far better. 

The loss of lus motion was not the worst thing 
that happened to Chalmers on thir occasion; for on 
commg home from the asecmbly he caught cold, and 
fell afterwards into a severe and lingerimg illness. 
“For four months he never Icft his room; for 
upwards of half a year he never cntcred lis pulpit; 
it was more than a twelvcmonth before all the duties 
of his parish were again regularly discharged by him.” 
An apparently sad prostration, and distressing mtcr- 
ruption to his contemplated hterary pursuits, as well 
as to all other interests in wluch he desired to be 
engaged. And yet, who does not see, that to such a 
man as Chalmers this long and painful illness nught 
prove a salutary and most edifymg season? Hatherto 
he had been occupied almost exclusively with outward 
things. hs fervour and impetuosity of character 
made a contimued succession of employments needful 
to him; and these were prosecuted with an ardour 
and inteniness which left little time to look intimately 
into the inner depths of his own soul. But now he 
is called upon to pause. He, in his sick chamber, 
has to find a strength which shall be competent to 
fortify him against pain, weariness, and the gloom of 
sick imaginings. A strong man, hurled suddenly 
from the heights of health to the very brink of dis- 
solution—with what thoughts, what feclings is he likely 
to contemplate his new and not unperlous position f 
Ifis first impression is a mortifying sense of his 
personal impotence—of the paltrimess and frivolity 
of many of the concerns which have till now prin 
cipally filled up the measure of his occupation. 
What 1s time, with all its plans and vanities, its 
deep-laid ambitions, its pleasures of hope or memory t 
of what significancy is all this towered world ot 
projects, wherein we seek to build our little sanc- 
tuaries of contentment, and to possess a place in the 
affections or admuration of our fellows? A fleeting, in- 
constant, most empty, and inexplicable phenomenon,— 
a dim speck in that large invisible whereon 
time and all its interests rest—a bubble on the billow: 
of immensity! How tnvial and insignificant, com- 
pared with the vasttess of that grand eternity, 
towards which time, hke a river te the ocean, is 
hourly and incessantly hastening to be merged and 
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swallowed up. What are these dread solemnitics 
of life and desth? What this huge unfathomable 


mystery wherein we dwell ?—dwell only for an With a clearer 


instant and then are gone? Is there anywhere 
withm the bounds of the wide creation, within all 
this dark aud inesiricable col of things, amid which 
we spin hke fire-sparks on the wheel of some ever- 
lasting engine of neorssity,-—w there any place or 
covert of stalulity, where the weaned soul may rest, 
and breathe some breath of peane® So does the ack 
and distracted spint, in that sick chamber of the 
body, ponder and inquire. And from the abysmal, 
unsounded depths of cousciousness, from the throne 
as 3¢ seems of tho eternal God, there comes a voice of 
wouder and of ecstasy, as though the spheral har- 
monies wcre audible, proclanung a sweet, most con- 
solatory evangel. © man, Giod 1s above thee. on His 
Juve and on Elis mercy thou shalt rely, and at shall be 
well with thee. Let ee/f within thee be anmhiated, 
thou shalt renounce the world, aud with thy cycs 
upon the lodestara of mmmortal truth, thou shalt 
travel forward to thy fate in cheerfulness, through all 
the mazes of this checkered scene, through all the 
wtneames of the ultenor worlds, fur it is the 
strength and imsprration of the Aluughty which 
enhglitens and sustains thee By cultivatmg a fuuth 
m the mvisible, the mcongruities of the visible shall 
be rendered clear to thy apprehension. 

Tins as what, in theological phrascolugy, 15 called 
Chalmers’s conversion It 1s a change which every 
true and sufficient man cannot fil, under one or 
another form, to unuergu; a change by which a man 
is instructed and informed conce:mmg the profound 
sigmificancy of life, and how, for its appropriate un 
folding, ins aims aud aspirations must lay hold on 
sumething Which 1s beyond it By such evangelical 
methods as were open to him did Chalmers learn to 
apprehend the mysterious Redemption of the Cross, 
the saving power of that religious and consecrated 
sorrow, wluch has been the beacon light and guiding 
star of carnest souls these eighteen hundred years 
The meaning of the Infinite was revealed to him, and 
by the light of that revelation the Fimte was no 
longer unintelligible ‘Strip buman life,” said he, 
“of its connexion with a bigher scene of existence, 
and it is the allusion of au instant, an unmcaning 
farce, a series of visions and projects, and convulsive 
effort, which terminate in nothing” ‘Time, then, is 
the fore-court of eternity—the preliminary scene of 
preparation and probation for an ultimate and grander 
scene wherem time shall be no more. In the fare of 
this great conviction, he can say with all humility, 
“My prayer to heaven is, that my temper, and my 

ions, and my conversation may be brought under 
the habitual regulation of pmnciple, that the labours 
of ‘ny mind may be subservicnt to the interests of 
the gospel, that from this moment I may shake off 
caprice and indolence, and the mischief of ill-regulated 
passions; and that with the blessing of the divine 
assistance, J may be enabled to soar above the hittleness 
of tine, and give all for eternity.” So stands it 


written, on “March 17th, 1810,” the day on which 
the writer had completed lus thirtieth year of age. 


purpose, profowunder sims, and 
loftier aspirations, he oan now pursue his calling. As 


@ preacher, as an author, he comes to entertain a 
higher end thas that of personal celebrity or ambition. 
The cause of truth is seen to bo a pre-eminent and 
sacred one; an immeasurable, and altogether inflnite 
concern. With restored health comes a time of 

effort and more resolute activity. He eceks 
to realize lus new adcal; to live w a hvely confornuty 
to the principles which he has embraced with the 
whole strength of bis understanding, with the deop 
utentness of exalted fecling. He us senuble, doubt- 
less, of mawifold short-commgs—some of which are 
recorded m his journal with au almost morbid aus- 
ceplibiity; but his effort after a completer worthiness 
is henceforth carnest, strenuous, and sincere. 

In 15]1, we find him re-established in lus manse, 
(which had lately been rebuilt,) exescising a liberal 
and genial hospitality, and occupying his leisure 
hours in writing articles for the Edinburgh Eneyolo- 
pedia One of the pleasantest tlungs about Chalmers, 
3, that he never lost a relish for a joke. In the 
course of this wulumn, when his meter Jano, his 
“ favourite housekeeper,” had left him for a month or 
two, (on the eve of her expected marniage,) to manago 
the hospitahty of the manse by his single ingenuity, 
he was visited by two gentlemen from Dundee, who 
were prepared with excellent appetites for dinner, 
Ou iquiry, and exanunation of his larder, Chalmers 
found, not without dismay, that he had “ nothing 
whatever im the house but two separate parcels of 
salt fish” To make the best of these, however, he 
ordered cach tu be cooked separately , and the same 
were afterwards served up m “two large and moet 
pronnsing cover-dishes, flourishing at the head and 
foot of the table.”” “Aud now, gentlemen,” said the 
host, as the covers were removed, “ you have variety 
to choose among. that is hard fish from St. Andrews, 
and this 1s hard fish from Dundee.” 

It would have becn agreeable had this volume of 
Dr. Hanna's introduced us a little more distinctly 
into the households of Kilmany, so that we might 
have seen the minister's inguings and oulgoings among 
at least a few of his parishioners The journal itself 
is in this respect extremely unsatisfactory and im- 
perfect , there being scarecly any entries from which 
we can gather the shghtest notion of the sort of life 
which was then and there going forward. By dint 
of keen inspection, however, we perceive that in the 
summer months of J512, the worthy pastor is fre- 
quently in the halit of calling at a house in the place 
or hamlet named Starbank, the residence of one Mr. 
Simson—to all appearance a highly respectable and 
worthy kind of man. But it docs not appcar to us, 
looking at the mutter retrospectively, that Chalmers 
can be particularly anxious about enjoying this 
gentleman's conversation, nor even the =. or 
whisky which at stated seasons every day are pfo- 
bably brought on the table. There is, as we con- 
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ceive, a far more spiritual and interesting attraction 
Mr. Simson has, mm fact, a rather pleasant niece 
residing with lum, and, to all appearance, nowise 
indisposed to marry; provided she can find a man 
who takes her fancy, not disinclined to put the 
question. The Reverend Thomas Chalmers—a “ per- 
sonable man” of two-and-thirty, with undoubted 
talents and unblemished reputation, seems likely to 
be the man, and is evidently intending something of 
the sort. Though he had declared he would die a 
bachelor, he 1s beginning to think with Benedick, that 
when he made that foolish resolution he had no con- 
ception of cver living to be married. Miss Grace 
Pratt (second daughter of Captain Pratt of the First 
Royal Vetcran Battalion) 1s the lady’s name—a name 
which 1t were apparently highly pleasant and expedient 
fo transform mto “Mrs. Chalmers.” Accordingly, 
after some preliminary dalliances, the parties come 
to speech about the matter; and Chalmers thus 
aunounces the result, in a somewhat mystifying letter 
to his sister Jane — 

“You know that, when you left Edmburgh, I was 
engaged with a process before the court of tends, and 
that the issue of that process was not just so favour- 
able as I could have wished; since which period I 
have been carrying on another process before another 
court, and after the delay of some vexatious forms, 
and some icdious unlooked-for evasions, I have the 
joy to anmounce to you that the issue bas been in the 
lughest degice triumphant. I had really no time for 
answermg your letter My whole time was occupied 
with the business of the law-suit, and with a most 
constant and fatiguing attendance upon the forms of 
court I had to diaw out the summonses, I had to 
plead repeatedly in person. When I met with any 
discouraging appearance on the part of the judge, I 
had to rencw my appeal, and betake myself to another 
Ime of mgument, I had to frame replies and duphies, 
and thought at one time that I would be cast upon 
the necessity of resting the whole ments of the cause 
upon a reclaiming petition The memonials I had to 
writc out and give into court were mnumerable. At 
length appearances began to dawn more favourably 
upon inc. Anxiety brightened into hope, and hope 
now reposes in all the certamty of the long-wished 
and well-fought-for decision. Nothimg now remains 
but {o carry forward the decision into accomplishment 
as specdily as possible.” 

There being thus no reasonable “cause or just im- 
pediment why these two persons should not be jomed 
together in holy matrimony,” the marriage accordingly 
cume off, on the morning of the 4th of August, 1819, 
at Starbank aforesaid—the parson and his bride 
going home with their party to Kilmany in the 
evening; and eight days afterwards we find him 
writimg,—* Peace, harmony, aud affection reign in 
my abode.” : 

Thus far only can we at present follow Chalmers. 
When another volume of materials has been published, 
perhaps, if readers be not wearied, we may again 
take up the theme. 
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DEBORAH’S DIARY. 
May 12. 

Yzsterpay, being the Lord’s day, mother was 
hugely seared during morning service, by seeing an 
old lady put her kerchief to her nose, look hither and 
thither, and, finally, walk out of church. One whis- 
pered another,—“ A plague-smell, perchance.” “No 
doubt on’t ,”—and soe, one after another left, as, at 
length, did mother, who declared she beganne to feel 
herself ill. On the cloth bemg drawn after dinner, 
she made a serious attack on my father, upon the 
subject of country lodgings, wluch he stoutly re- 
sisted at first, saying,—If, wife and daughters, 
either the danger were so immediate, or the escape 
from it soe facile as to justify these womanish clamours, 
reason would that I should hsten to you. But, since 
that the Lord 1s about our bed, and about our path, 
in the capital noe less than m the country, and 
knoweth them that are his, and Indeth them under 
the shadowe of his wings,—and since that, if the fiat 
be indeede issued agaynst us, no stronghold, though 
guarded with triple walls of circumvallation, lhe 
Echatana, nor pastoral valley, that might inspire 
Theocritus with a new Idyl, can lide us, either by ats 
strength or its obscunty, from the arrow of the de- 
stroying angel, yc, therefore, seeing these things 
cannot be spohen agaynst, ought to be quiet, and do 
nothing 1ashly. Wherefore, I pray you, wife and 
daughters, get you to your knees, before Iiim who 
alone can dehver you from these terrors ; and, having 
cast your buithen upon Him, eat your bread in peace- 
fulness and cheerfulness of heart.” 

However, we really are preparing for country 
quarters, for young Elwood hath this morning brought 
us note of a rustick abode at Chalfont, in Bucks, the 
charges of which suit my father’s limited means; and 
we hope to enter on it by the end of the week. We 
part with one maid, and take the other. Betty was 
very forward to be left m charge ; and profest herself 
willing to abide any risk for the sake of the family ; 
more by tohen she thoughte there was noe risk at 
alle, having boughte a sovereign charm of Mother 
Shipton. Howbeit, on inducing her, much agaynst 
her will, to open it, nought was founde within but a 
wretched little print of a ship, with the words, scrawled 
beneath it,—“ By virtuc of the above sign.” Father 
called her a silly baggage, and sayd, he was glad, at 
ante rate, thcre was no profanitie m it; but, in spite 
of Betty, and Polly, and mother too, he is resolved 
to leave y* house under the sole charge of Nurse 
Jellycott. Indeed, there will probably be more rather 
than less wok to do at Chalfont ; but mother means 
to get a little boy, such as will be glad to come for 
threepence a-week, to fetch the milk, post the letters, 
get flour from the mull and barm from the brew- 
house, carry pies to the oven, clean boots and shoes, 
bring in wood, sweep up the garden, roll the grass, 
turn the spit, draw the water, lift boxes and heavy 
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weights, chase away beggars and infectious persons, 
and any little odd matter of the kind. 


Mother has drowned the cats, and poisoned the 
rats. The latter have revenged ’emselves by dying 
behind the wanscot, which makes y* lower of 
the house sce unbearable, ’speciallic to father, that 
we are impatient to be off. Mother, intending to 
turn Chaliont mto a besieged garrison, 15 laying in 
stock of sope, candles, cheese, butter, salt, sugar, 
raisins, pease, and bacon, besides resin, sulphur, and 
Benjamm, agaynst y* infection; and pull, ruff, and 
Venice treacle, mn case 2t comes. 

As to father, his thoughts naturallic run more on 
food for y’ mind; soe he hath layd in goodle store of 
pens, paper, and ink, and sett me to pack lus books 
At first, he sayd he s* onhe require a few, and good 
ones. These were alle of y* tiggest, and three or 
four folios broke out the bottom of the box Soe 
then mother sayd y* onlie way was to cord ’em up in 
sacking; which greathe relaxed y® bounds of his self- 
demal, and ended in lus having a load packed that w 
break a horse’s back. Alsoe, hath had his organ 
taken to pieces, but as 1t must goc in two severall 
loads, and we cannot get a bigger wagon, evcrie cart 
and carnage, large or little, beimpg on such hard duty 
iu these times, I’m to be left behind till the wagon 
returns, and till I’ve finished cataloguing y* books, 
after which, Ned Phillips hath promised tu take me 
down on a pillion. 

Nurse Jellycott, beimg sent for from Wapping, 
Jooked in this furenoon, for father’s commands. Such 
years have passed since we lost sight of her, that I 
remembered not her face in y* least, but had an 
instant recollection of ber chearfulle, gentle voyce. 
Spite of her steeple hat, and short scarlet clokc, which 
gave her an antiquated ayr, her cleare hazel eyes and 
smooth-parted silver lochs gave her an cngaging ap- 
pearance. The world having gone ul with her, she 
thankfullie takes charge of y° premuses; and though 
her eyes filled with tears, ’twas with looking at 
father. He, for his part, spake most kindle, and 
gave her his hand, which she kissed. 





They are all off. Never was house in such a 
pickle! The carpets rolled up, but y* boards bencath 
"em unswept, and black with dirt; as Nurse gladhe 
undertook evene office of that kind, and sayd ’twould 
help to amuse her when we were away. But she has 
tidied up the little chamber, over the house door, she 
means to occupy, and sett a beau-pot on the mantell 
of fresh flowers she brought with her. The whole 
house smells of aromatick herbs, we have burnt soe 
many of late for fumigation , and, though we fear to 
open y* window, yet, being on y* shady side, we doe 
not feel the heat much. 

Yesterday, while in y* thick of packing, and nobody 
being with father but me, a messenger arrived, with 
a few lines, writ privily by a friend of poor Ellwood, 
saying he was in Aylesbury Gaol, not for debt, but 
for bis opmions, and praying father to send him 


twenty or thirty shillings for immediate 
Mother having gone to my Lord Mayor for passports, | 
and father having long given up to her his puree, ... | 
(for us girls, we rarelic have a crown,) he was in a 
strayt, and at length sayd,—“ This poor young fellow 
must not be denied. ... A friend in need is a friend 
indeed. .. . Tye on thy hood, child, and step out with 
the volume thou hadst in thy hand but now, to the 
stall at y* corncr. Sce Isanc himself, shew him 
Tasso’s autograph on y* fly-leaf, and ask him for 
thurty or forty shillings on it till I come beck; but 
bid him on noe pretence to part with it.” 

I did soe, not much hLking y* job,—there are often 
such queer people there ; for old Isaao deals not onlic 
im old books, but old silver spoons. Howbeit, I took 
the volume to his shop, and, as I went in, Betty came 
out’ What bad been ber businesse I know not; but 
she lookt at me and my book as though she s* like to 
hnow miunc, but, with her usuall demure curtaey, 
made way for me, aud walked off. I got the money 
with much waiting, but not much other difficultie, 
aul took it to father, who sent twcnty shillings to 
Lilwood, and gave me five for my payns. 


Mother was soe worned by y* odour of y® rats, that 
they alle started off a day sooncr than was first in- 
tended, leaving me merelie a hitle extra packing. 
Consequence was, that, this morning, before dawn, 
being earlie ut my task, there taps me at the window 
an old harndan that mother can’t abide, who 1s always 
a crying, “ Ame kitchen-stuff have you, maids ?” 

Quoth I, “ We've nothing for you.” 

“Sure, my deary,” answers she, in a cajoling voyce, 
“there's the dripping and candles you promised me 
this mormumg, along with the pot-liquor ” 

“ Dear heart, Mrs Deb!" says Nurse, laughing, 
“ there 14, indeed, a lot of kitchen-stuff hid up near 
the sink, wluch I dare say your maid told her she 
was to have; and, as it will onle make y* house 
smell worse, I don’t see why she s* not have it, and 
pay for it, too.” 

Soo I laught, and gave it her forthe, and she put 
into my hand two shillings; but then says,— Why, 
where’s the cheese *” 

“We've no checse for you,” sagd I. 

“¢ Well,” says she, “1t’sadear barguyn; but...” 
peering towards me, “is t’other mayd gone, then ?” 

**Oh, yes! both of ’em,” says 1; “and I’m the 
mistress,” soc burst out a laughing, and shut the 
window, while she stumped off, with i 
between a grunt and a grone. Of course, I gave the 
money to Nurse. 

We had much talk overnight of my poor dear 
mother. Nurse came to her when Anne was 
and remained in y* family till after the death of 
father’s second wife. She was a fayr and delicate 
gentlewoman, by Nurse’s account, soft in specch, 
fond of father, and kind to us and the servants; but 
alle Nurse’s suffrages were in favour of mine owne 
mother. 


Iaskt Nurse how there came to have beene a 


separation betweene father and mother, soone after 
their marriage. Sle made auswer, she never c* under- 
stand the rights of it, having beene before her time ; 
but they were both sce good, and tenderly affectioned, 
she never c* believe there had beene anie reall wrong 
on either side. She always thought my grandmother 
must have promoted a misunderstanding. Men were 
seldom fond of their mothers in-law. He was very 
kind to the whole family the winter before Anne was 
born, when, but for hun, they would not have had 
a roof over their heads. Old Mr. Powell died in his 
house, the very day before Clnstmasse, which cast a 
gloom over alle, insomuch that my mother would never 
after keep Christmas Eve; and, as none of the 
Puritans did, they were alle of a mind. My other 
grandfather dropt off a few months after; he was 
very fond of mother. At this time, grandmother was 
going to law for her widow’s thirds, wluch were little 
worth y* striving for, except to one soe extreme poor ; 
yet, spite of gratitude and interest, she must quarrel 
with father, and remove herself from us house; 
which even her own daughter thought very wrong. 
Howheit, mother w’ have her first child baptized 
after hcr; and sent her alle y* little helps she could 
from her owne purse, fron time to time, with father’s 
privitie and coucurrence. He woulde have his next 
girl called Mary, after mother; though the name she 
ever went by with lim was “ sweet Moll ;”—'tis now 
always “poor Moll,” or “your mother.” Her health 
fayled about that time, and they summcred at Forest 
Hill,—a place she was always hankering after; but 
when she came back she told Nurse she never wished 
to see it: agayn, ’twas soe altered Father's sight was, 
meantime, getting worse and worse. She read to 
him, and wrote for him often. He had become 
Cromwell’s sccretary, and had received the public 
thanks of the Commonwealth ... Great as his repu- 
tation was at home, *twas greater abroad; and 
foreigners came to sce him, as they stall occasionally 
doe, from all parts. My mother not onlte loved him, 
but was proud of him. All her pleasures were in 
home. From my birth to that of ye little boy who 
died, her health and spintts were good; after that, 
they failed , but she always tried to be chearfulle with 
father. She read her Bible much, and was good to 
the poor. Nurse says ’twas almost miraculous how 
much good she did at how little cost, except of fore- 
thought and trouble; and alle soe secretle. She 
began to have au impression she was for an early 
grave, but did not seem to lament it. One mght, 
Nurse, being beside her, awoke her from what she 
supposed an uncasie dream, as she was crying in her 
sleep; but as soone as she oped her eyes, she looked 
surprised, and said “twas a vision of peace She 
thought the Redeemer of alle men had beene talking 
with her, face to face, as a man talketh with Ins 
friend, and that she had fallen at his feet in grateful 
joy, and was saying, “Oh! I can’t express.... 
1 can’t express—” 

About a week after, she dyed, without any parti- 
cular warning, except a short prick or two at the 
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heart. My father was by. “Twas much talked of at 


y* time, she beusg soe young. 
Discoursing of this and that, ’twas midnight ere 
we went to bed. ? 
(Te be continued.) 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE TEXAS. 

Dunixe the revent war between the United States 
aad the Indians of Texas, a great number of yolun- 
teers jomed the expedition One of these, Captain 
Ferguson of Kentucky, became celebrated for his 
hardihood and success m the terrible hunting of the 
Indians. The following imeident will convey some 
idea of the character of the man, and also of the war 
still waging nm the New World, between civilization 
and barbarism 

A small band of volunteers, among whom was 
Oaptain Ferguson, spent several days exploring Texas, 
and had wandered far into the interior without meet- 
ing a solitary Indian track. Tired of this patific 
journey, they resolved tp separate, and seek adventurcs 
singly, before returnmg to the camp 

Accordingly, the followmg morning, Captain Fergu- 
gon, mounted on an excellent horse, left his com- 
panions, and directed his course across a vast prairie, 
towards a cluster of hills, hemmed in hy thick woods 
wluch bounded the horizon Arrived at the foot of 
one of the lulls, the Captain perceived a troop of wild 
horses slowly advancing towards him. Suddenly they 
broke mto a gallop a mancuvre which appeared 
suspicious, and imduced our hero to watch them 
closely. 

They soon gamed the level ground, and the dull 
sound of ther hoofs striking the soll, became dis- 
tinctly audible. ‘The Captaim looked, and saw clinging 
to the flanks of each horse, an Indian suspended 
horizontally by an arm and aleg This 1s a common 
stratagem among the Indians, but luckily for Ferguson, 
he was still at a considerable distance from these 
unpleasant-looking cavahiers. 

Perceiving, by the sudden rapidity of his flight, that 
they were discovered, the Ind:ans climbed mmbly on 
their horses, and pursued our hero at full speed, 
shoutmg ther ternble war-cry 

Looking back, Ferguson observed that his enemies 
spread themselves acioss the prairie, with the evident 
intention of cutting off his retreat to the hills. He 
saw that his only chance of safety consisted m 
gaming the woods, whither his pursuers durst not 
follow him, lest they might encounter the ont-posts 
of the American troops 

Ue did not agam look behind, but with his eyes 
engerly fixed on the yet distant goal, he spurred on 
his horse to its utmost speed. The animal sivimbled, 
aud the ery of the Indians became more distinct ; but 
the noble animal rose agam, and with a loud neigh, 
as though conscious of the peril that nienaced his 
master, he made a prodigions forward bound, and 
cleared the space which divided him from the wood, 
with the speed of an arrow. 
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As Ferguson bed forescen, the Indians, fearmmg to 
ter the woods, came to a sudden halt. Although 
eomparatively out of danger, he did not esteem 
neighbourhood perfectly safe, and therefore pur- 
bis course for five or six mules without drawing 
Evening was closmg in when he judged it 
to pause. He tried in vain to disoover where 
was; but he was not a man to vex himself for 

#0 he quietly resolved to pass the night in the 
open air, and defer till the morrow the task of finding 
lus way. A clear stream bordered with shrubs ran 


near, and Ferguson, havug uvbridied his horse, 
wrapped himself mm hus cloak and lay down on the 
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grasa. 

At daybreak he resumed his journey, fullowing the 
course of the stream. When he had gone about four 
mules, he found the corpse of one of his companions 
The poor fellow had been acalped, and Ferguson's 
first thought was that all bis friends had probably 
been surprised, and massacred singly. Indevd, the 
numerous hoof-prints of horses, some shod and some 
unshod, indicated plainly the recent passage of both 
white-men and Indians Slowly and cautiously he 
followed these traces without making any discovers 
until towards ihe middle of the day, having chunbed 
up ashght eminence, he saw on the plam, at about a 
mne’s distance, a large Indian encampment. 

At the same moment the Indians perocived the 
Captain, and leaped on their horses Cursing lus 
own imprudence, Ferguson turned bridle, and began 
as quickly as possible to retrace his steps. Arrived 
at the outer border of the woud, he saw on the plain 
which he was about to cross, a dense cloud of lurid 
sinoke extending on either side as far as the eye could 
reach. It was a prairie on fire What was he to do® 
To return was death to go forward, destruction no 
less inevitable. 

In this termble emergency, Ferguson did not lose 
his presence of mind, but continued tu advance rapidly 
un the direction of the fire When he met the black 
advanced guard of smoke, behind wluch the flame 
wound and darted hke some monstrous hy dra-headed 
serpent, Ferguson checked his horse and dismounted 
lle tore his mantle into pieces, fastened one as a 
bandage round lis horse’s eyes, and another so as to 
envelop the ammal’s mouth and nostrils, then he 
covered lus own face in a sinular manner. This was 
the work of a few moments—precious moments, for 
the yells of the advancing Indians became fearfully 
distinct. Hus preparation made, Ferguson remouuted, 
and facing his horse towards the fire, spurred him on 
with the energy of despair. The noble beast bounded 
onwards, the fierce flames enveloping him and his 
nder, but the arm of the latier was of iron strength, 
he held up lus horse, and impelled him through the 
fire. A few desperate bounds, and the torture was 
over. 

The fresh cool air, bow delicious it was! Ferguson 
tore off the bandages which covered his own head and 
his horse’s, and threw himself on the ground. He is 
saved! he has accomplished an unparalleled exploit ! 


But above the rearing and crackling of the Aawes, br 
hears the triumphant ones of his pursuers, who think 
they have precipitated lum into the ocean of fre. 
He made an effort to give back a defying shout, bet 
his voice died on hus lips. 

Half suffocated, both horse and man had scarcely 
strength te move across the blackened plain; yet 
Ferguson knew that without water they must inevi- 
tably perish. He therefore summoned his remaining 
energies, and crept on, leading his horse by the bridle. 
All the puor creature's har was singed off, and 
large pivoes of his hide came away at the slightest 
touch. 

Tormented by a raging thirst, Ferguson dragged 
hiusulf towards the farthest extremity of tho plan; 
and when there, he perocaved a band of wolves 
advancing with savage howls. This new peril roused 
both the horse and hus rider. A clear fresh stream 
was fluwing by into it plunged the animal, and 
Ferguson also dipped lus head into the dehcious bath. 
Its restorative effect was magical. He reoullected 
that the wolves im these vast deserts are accustomed 
to flock towards a prune on tire, in order to prey on 
the ammals escaping from the flames. Tho Captain 
examined his horse, and found with pleasure that the 
poor creature was much recovered, and even neighed 
m reply to the wolves’ howhng More moved by 
this plumtive netwh than he had ever been by a human 
ery, Ferguson gently caressed the head of his steed, 
und theu mounting, urged him towards the forest. 
The wolves meanwiule were crossing the stream in 
hot pursuit, their hoarse yells sounding a th 
times more terrible than the whistling of bullete oa 
a battle-field : 

A cold shuddering scized Ferguson “If my horse 
should fall!” he thought. But thanks to his vigilanoe, 
and the feverish energy of the anual, they gradually 
gaiucd on their pursuers, for the speed of a prairic 
wolf 1s much less than that of a flect horse. 

But the powers of the nuble creature were nearly 
spent, tus breathing became rapid, and his head 
drooped = Yet he still made a wondrous effort to gain 
the forest, fur, with the imstinct of hus kind, he 
seemed to know that safety would be found among 
the trees 

At length the wood was gained. Ferguson gave a 
joyous shout, for now he could take refuge m a tree. 
Tying lus horse to a lower branch, our licro climbed 
one quickly, and loaded his carabine and pistols, with 
a faint hope of defending the poor aunnal from the 
wolves’ attack. 

From the lofty branch on which he had taken up 
his position, Ferguson watched the monsters’ approach 
—they were of the fiercest species, white with glowing 
red eyes, and he saw that all was over with bis faith. 
ful horse. They rushed on their victim—F son 
fired among them, but in a moment the animal was 
devoured, and the empty bridle left hanging on the 
branch. 

The wolves, with gaping throats, and their white 
tusks grinning horribly, remained round the tree; for 
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mouthful. On the Captain’s slightest movement they 
jumped up, as if to seize him before he could touch 
the ground. Ferguson enjoyed a sort of feverish 
pleasure in killing a number of them with his carabme. 
Bat night was closing in, and quite exhausted, unable 
even to reload his arms, he was seized with a sudden 
giddiness. He was forced to close his eyes, lest he 
should fail from his green fortress 

Then a deep roaring was heard in the neighbouring 
prairie. At the sound, the wolves pricked up their 
ears, and darted off simultaneously in pursuit of a 
new prey. In a short time Ferguson opened his 
eyes, and descried in the plam on the border of the 
wood, an enormous buffalo, surrounded by the ravenous 
wolves, who were tearing him to pieces, despite ns 
furious efforts to escape. 

The Captain, profiting by this fortunate diversion, 
descended from his tree, and hastened to kindle the 
dried branches scattered on the ground. He shortly 
succeeded in surrounding himself with a rampart of 


Feeling then in comparative safety, he roasted one 
of the dead wolves, and ate a small portion of the 
flesh, notwithstanding the natural repugnance inspired 
by such unclean food. Being somewhat strengthened 
by his strange repast, he collected a supply of wood 
for the night. 

In about an hour afterwards, the wolves returned 
to the charge, but Ferguson, thanks to his flaming 
fortification, was in such perfect safety, that despite 
the contmued howlmg, he slept profoundly until 
morning 

On awaking, he found that the wolves were gone, 
in pursuit, doubtless, of some easicr prey; and the 
Captain was able to resume his journey on foot, 
carrying with him his pistols, his cutlass, and his 
carabine. 

After a week of incredible fatigue and privation, 
he arrived in safety at the American camp; but no 
tidings were ever heard of his unfortunate companions. 
They probably had either been massacred by the 
Indians, or devoured by the wolves. As to Captain 
Ferguson, he was seized with a fever which confined 
him to bed durmg many weeks When convalescent, 
he happened one day to look in a muror, and started 
back affnghted. His beard remained black, Lut the 
hair of his head had become white as snow. 


A FEW WORDS ON CORALS. 
BY M. B. 

Ir is the object of the following papers to illustrate 
the natural history of the ocean, and to introduce to 
the reader a few of the forms of life which the 
naturalist meets with in the deep sea. The sea that 
bathes the globe contains as countless multitudes of 
living beings as does the land we tread, and each 
possesses an organization as interesting and as peculiar 
to itself, as any of the higher forms of the animal 
creation. . But the interest does not cease here, for 
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the horse had scarcely farnished each with a single these marine invertebraia 


play an important part in 
the vast economy of natare, i 
afford food for the larger kinds, others devouring all 
matter devoid of vitahty, and so removing all putre- 
scent materials, with which the sea would otherwise be 
surcharged; while others, again, living in large com- 
munities, surely and slowly, by their gradual growth, 
80 alter the physical construction of the globe as to 
render seas and harbours wnnavigable, and in many 
cases even to give mse in course of ages to those 
islands, apparently of spontaneous growth, which are 
80 common in the Southern Seas. 

Corals and Madrepores first claim our attention, 
because they occupy the lowest place, with the ex- 
ception of sponges, in the animal scale. Indeed, so 
low 1s their organization, that former naturalists 
demed their animal character, and from superficial 
examination of their external appearance, placed them 
among the wonders of the vegetable world. And from 
the arborescent and plant-lke form assumed by many 
kinds, in the Flustra and others, in which the resem- 
blance to sea-weeds is so strong as generally to cause 
them to be confounded together under the same 
group, and being fixed to submarine rocks, or marine 
shells, observers might easily have been led to the 
mistake, had not modern research rectified the error. 
Corals and Madrepores, as they are known to us, con- 
sist but of the stony skeletons of the animals them- 
selves, for in the hvimg state, while dwelling in the 
ocean, each portion of the stony framcwork was 
covered with an animal coating of gelatinous matter, 
which, closely mvesting 1t, was the hving portion 
of the animal But the structure of the animal is 
not simply this, for attached to different portions of 
it in the living state are to be found a countless 
number of little cells, which, armed with tentacles 
of great prehensile and tactile powers, are the 
apertures through which the particles of food are con- 
veyed for the sustenance of the animal. These 
bodies, as they may be called, are the analogues of 
that simple polyp, the common hydra, which, abounding 
in almost every pond, has been long known to 
naturalists. It consists of a single dilated gelatinous 
vesicle, which is terminated at one extremity by a 
sucker, and at the other by a number of contractile 
filaments, wluch serve as the tentacule, by which it 
seizes its prey. This 1s all that represents the animal, 
the dilated portion of the tube being the part m 
which the process of digestion 13 carried on, and 
where the food 1s assimilsted to the wants of the 
little creature. These hydre live singly, each animal 
being independent of another, and each the 
power of self-reparation ; so that should it happen that 
a tentacle 1s lost, another sprouts to supply its place, 
or should the naturalist by way of experiment divide 
it in half, each portion immediately reproduces the 
wantmg section. Such then is briefly the structure 
of the simple fresh-water hydra, a polyp of common 
occurrence, and from this desemption the reader will 
gam some idea of the polyps of the Coral family 
before us; but he must remember that in the case 
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mow under discussion, the polyps are aggregated 
tagether,-2 mnamber on one common stem, each 
poseresing independent life, but all ministering to the 
sapport of the compound animal. 

‘The hydra, then, of the Coral and Madrepore, thus 
explained, would appear to be the parts through which 
food is abeorbed for the general nourishment of the 
body, which, as before observed, consists simply of a 
gelatinous film of animal matter, possessing but httle 
evidence of vitalty. Here then is a commanity of 
nourishment, and with it also a community of sensa- 
tion, for uf one portion be irritated, cont»guous portions 
of the animal are apt to sympathise. When the Coral 
polyps are not in an active state, or in other words, 
when they are not in want of food, these hydra-form 
polyps may not be visible, but being retracted mto 
cells found as depressions in the skeletons of the Ma- 
drepores, they are lost to observation, and it 13 only 
when in quest of food and nourishment that their 
contractile tentacles are expanded, and distinctly 
prominent. 

The physiology of the growth of the skeleton, both 
in the Madrepores and the Coral, is the same. The 
entire skeleton, however ramified 1t may be, or 
whatever form 1t may assume, xs secreted by the living 
matter with which 1¢ 1s mvested, the matenals for 
its formation bemg derived from the element in 
which it lives; and as its deposition takes place at 
different times, the central stem of some corals is 
apt to assume a beautiful concentric arrangement of 
laminz. But the material deposited or secreted 
necd not necessarily be hard or calcareous, but even 
may partake of the character of horn or other 
flexible materials, ns is the case with some of the coral 
family. In other cases there 1s an alternation of cach 
material, and the necessity of this change in the cha- 
racter of the skeleton will now demand our attention. 

The common coral of the Mediterrancav, possessing 
astony skeleton, 1s found im situations where its 
stunted form and its extreme hardness sufficiently pre- 
serve it from the violence of the waves; but place a 
coral under other circumstances, and expose it to the 
storms of the Indian Ocean, where the waves rage 
with fury, dashing on and uprooting all things within 
their power, and the structure of the simple coralium 
would fail to withstand their violence. Here then, 
under such circumstances, i the case of the Gorgonia, 
nature has provided a horny and ficxzble skeleton, 
which, spreadmg majestically m the sea, shall be 
capable of bending beneath the weight of the super- 
incumbent waves, and so yielding to the storms. 
Nature has thus adapted herself to each contingent 
circumstance. 

The next point to wiich we shall advert will be 
coral formations, which form so interesting a study to 
the naturalst and geologist. When we consider that 
we have at hand only a soft gelatinous covering, 
stretched on a hard stony frame-work,—that the 
msterial on which this animal substance exists, is 
farnished by the sea in which it lives,—we cannot but 
be surprised at the smallness of the means which 


nature uses for the execution of her great designs. 
Bat time compensates for the insignificance of the 
moans employed, and the continued activity of nature's 
architects, during continuous ages, accomplishes these 
stupendous results, which have at various times 
excited the wonder of the navigator, and aroused the 
attention of the nataralist. Many examples of these 
are to be found in the Pacific Archipelago. Seas and 
shallows, once navigable, become in the process of 
tame so filled by these living animals, as to become 
impassable, their stony skeletons forming hard massy 
rocks and :mpenetrable barricrs, which, rising from 
the battom of the sea and shallows, constitute solid 
masonry of living stonea. 

But besides thus aggregating in the neighbourhood 
of land and continents, formations aumilarly produced 
are constantly met with during the circumnavigation 
of the globe. Not only barners and reefs owe 
their ongin to these humble means, but large lands, 
stretching for miles in the centre of the oevan, rise 
gradually from beneath the aurfare of the soa, and, 
becoming clothed with verdure and vegetation, at last 
offer a resting-place for the daring seafarer. But now 
occurs the interesting question, How happens it that 
these islands are found in situations where the sca is 
too deep to allow of any animal life to exist P And yet 
these corals must have grown upwards from some 
resting-place, Tho researches of Darwin have shown 
that the greatest depth in which corals live, is between 
thirty and forty fathoms beneath the surface of the sea; 
hence it 1s absolutely certain that for every island some 
foundation must exist in the sca for these reef- 
building animals to attach themselves to. Buch 
foundation, from the observation of Darwin, would 
appear to be provided by submarine mountains which 
have gradually subsided into the sea, having onginally 
existed above its surface. Upon these foundations 
the reef-building saxigenous corals have become 
attached, and slowly acoumulating in large numbers, 
aud gradually depositing their carbonate of lime, 
during the lapse of ages, by degrees construct these 
large piles, which, at last emerging from the ocean’s 
bosom, appear as newly-formed continents and islands. 
Once above the surface, the work of the corals is at 
an end; no longer exposed to the salt water, the 
emerged portion dies, and then new agencics are 
called into play, before its surface can be clothed with 
vegetable hfe. The storms of the ocean and the 
rising waves gradually deposit on its surface tho 
sand and mud torn up from the bottom of the sea, and 
the sea-weed too that is cast upon its tenantless 
shores soon crumbles into mould, and unites with the 
debnis of the former polyps. At last, some seeds from 
neighbouring lands are driven to its strand, and there 
finding a soil suited for their growth, soon 
under the influence of a tropical sun, into fresh life, 
and clothe the ocean isle with verdure and vegetation. 

Then /ast, man comes, and taking possession of 
the land, erects him a house to dwell in, and culti- 
vating the soil he finds, soon converte the 

rescued land into cultivated plains. : ioe 
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formed are constantly increased in circumference by 
the same means as those that gave them birth; the 
same & is ever at work, adding particle on 
particle to the rising land. But is it not strange that 
such simple means ean resist the ever-flowing and 
roaring ocean—that such simple animals cau uprear 
a masonry which shall resist the violence of the waves 
and defy the power of the breakers? Is it not strange 
that a simple polyp can form a structure in the 
bosom of the ocean, which shall stand, a victorious 
antagonist to the storm when works of man and other 
‘inanimate works of nature” would have crumbled 
into nothing before the relentless fury of a disturbed 
ocean? “ Let the hurricane tear up its thousand huge 
fragments, yet what will that tell agamst the accu- 
mulated labour of myriads of architects at work day 
and night, month after month? ” for here organic foree 
is opposed to the raging clements, und opposing, is 
victorious. 


UNEXPECTED DISCLOSURES 


A veny entertaining volume might be written on 
unexpected disclosures ‘There are few who could 
not contribute from their own experience, or from 
that of their friends, some amusing exemplification 
it has not unfrequently happened, that a secret 
believed to be locked in the bosom of one only 
confidant has escaped, and gone through the length 
and breadth of the land by some strange chance, and 
not from any breaeh of faith in the one whose duty 
it was to guard it. Thus it was with an unfortunate 
secret which Peter the Great confided to the empress 
and to Menchikoff, under the promise of inviolable 
fidelity. ‘We are going to march against the 
Persians,” said his Majesty, who had resolved on 
the measure, “ but it is absolutely necessary that we 
should keep this entirely to ourselves, till the plans 
can be considered.” <A few days after this confidential 
communication, the emperor inquired of an attendant 
if there were any news “The news that every one 
has, your Majesty,” replied he, ‘‘1s, that we are going 
to march against the Persians.” ‘the Czar, naturally 
concluding that one er other of the only two persons 
in whom he had confided had betrayed him, desired 
their attendance in the same apartment where he 
had before received them in private. He upbraided 
them with theit breach of confidence; they protested 
their innocence ;—“ Not one syllable of what he had 
told them had ever passed their lips; how could he 
suppose them guilty of such perfidy?” Their protea- 
tations were vain, and he was about to leave the room 
in displeasure, when the parrot who was in the cage 
began to flutter and to call out, * We'll march against 
the Persians—we'll march againel the Persians—” 
words which he had picked up by hearing them from 
the Czar at his interview with the empress and 
Menchikoff, and which he had repeated so often that 
all the domestics in the royal palace had heard them 
again and again. The mystery was now solved, and 
the Czar determined that Poll should never be taken 
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into his confidence agnin, fer it was plain 
no talont for keepimg a secret. How 
inadvertent word, which would have 
recalled at the cost of the whole world, 
disclosure been made, which turned the t 
agunst 9 culprit! how often has such a 
committed on some unexpected disclosure un- 
guardedly by himeelf! But this would be a sad 
chapter, and we pass to less gloomy instanees. 

From sheer carelessness disclosurea have been 
made to the laat persons in the world who should 
have known anything of the matter. Frederic once 
picked up a letter which had been dropped by the 
Hussar who attended on him. He sent for the man, 
and asked hum whether he could write, “ A htile,” 
rephed the Hussar. ‘‘ No matter,” replied the king, 
“take this pen, and write, as well as you can, what I 
shall dictate.” Fredenc then dictated from the fatal 
letter, which waa addressed to the Hussar’s mistress, 

“My dear Charlotte, it will not be m my power to 
call upon you either to-day or so soon as I could wish, 
having to stay at home to take care of the old 
Brummen Bar (growhng bear). I hope, however, 
towards the end of the week to make good tlus loss.’ ” 
The man fell on his hnecs, and attempted to excuse 
himself “Write on,” resumed the king, “and add, ‘My 
dear Charlotte, it 1s probable several weeks may pass 
over before I can have the pleasure of seeimg you, 
being obliged at this very moment to set off for 
Spandau.’” The king signed the letter, and sent him 
with it to prison. However, be left him there no 
longer than 1t was necessary to give him a fight 

King Charles, who enjoyed anything clever, said 
one day, “Come, Rochester, let me see one of your 
last lampoons” ‘ager to gratify lis Majesty, and 
to show his own ability, he few m haste to his desk, 
and laying his hands on one, he presented 1¢ to the 
king He had taken the wrong one; it was a 
Jampoon on his Majesty! Papers falng into hands 
for which they were never intended, have indeed 
enused the greatest embarrassment. 

Mr Hawkshaw, a frend of ours, who was an a 
visit with a neighbourmg nobleman, picked up a piece 
of paper as he was going down stairs one morning. 
As he was rather inquisitive, he looked into the 
contents, with which he was lughly amused. It was 
an account of house expenses kept by one of the 
servants, Among various items he found the fol- 
lowing :— 

To fresh eggs for my master and mistress. ls. 6d. 

To atale ditto for Mr. Hawkshaw Os. 4d. 


Mr. Hawkshaw entered the room where his hast 
and hostess were sitting, and pretending to think 
they were privy to the servants’ made of entertainng 
him, made great amusement for himaclf.  ~ 

Among unexpected disclosures, that which took 
place at the house of a fanuly where we were intimate 
cansed much laughing at the time of jts occurrence. 
Here there were large evening parties occasionally, to 
whych Mr. J., the master of the house, had a particular 
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usual »—“ Most urgent busimess some mules off in the 
country had required his most special attendance, which 
had been a very great disappointment to hims—he would 
have been so glad to have had his friends about him,” 


Supper was lad for a great number 
on two tables which extended the length of the room ; 
the space between the two was suffiment for the 
servants to pass up and down to the sideboard, which 
was at the top of the room = It was during the few 
moments’ silence which has been sometimes observed 
to prevail even im the largest companics, and it was 
now near the conclusion of supper, when the door 
flew open with a great swing, a strange gaunt figure 
deliberately bent his way between the tables, and as 
the room was brilliantly ht up, he was visible to all 
the company. and every eye was fixed on him He 
wore no garment but a shut, which did not reach to 
his knees, and a white cotton cap, surrounded by an 
imposing tassel. When he reached the sideboard, he 
poured out a glass of water, and drank 1t off, then 
retracing his footsteps, he passed out of the room If 
the guests at first mistook him for a ghost, they had 
ample time to be undeoceived as he passed in review 
before them, and to recognise the master of the house 
He was a somnambulist, and when his wife flattered 
herself that he was asiecp in bed, he appeared among 
Ins guests, giving the le direct to all that she hud 
asserted about his unwilling absence. 

1t has sometimes happened to those who have wished 
to make an appearance above their means, that unex- 
pected disclosures have marred their attempts. Mrs 8 
was in straitened circumstances, aud was ebliged to do | 
many things for herself, which she would have left to 
a servant, had she not been so situated. Still she ' 
delighted in fasluonable society, and im such st was | 
her great abject to keep up an appearance. A large 
coarse rubber was still m her hand, with which she 
had been dusting some of the furniture, when she 
heard Lady Mary on the stairs To be seen on such 
intimate terms with the horror m her hand was dread- 
ful; but there was neither time nor place to hide it, 
so she thrust it at ance into her pocket, and met ber 
visilor with tolerable ease, but could not but perceive 
that she wore a suppressed smile all the time of her 
stay. This was accounted for after she took leave, 
for there was the coarse soiled rubber dangling at 
considerable length from her pocket hole. On another | 
oecasion she was at a loss to find a profier conveyance 
for an answer to an mvitation she had received from 
the wife of a nobleman. She had written 1:t on the 
nicest paper, and in her very best style. Her maid 
undertook ta despateh it by a smart footman of her 
aoquaintance, who wore a handsome livery. The lady 
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was quite satisfied on the subject, but seme hours 
after was told, a person waited to see her. A women 
with dirty face and hands, a tattered gown, aud a cap 
eo soiled and smoked that it might have been guessed 
any colour but white, appeared to demand payment 
for the errand on which she had been sent from the 
huokster’s shop by the faithless footman. She had 
carried the enswer to the lady, and as she had been 
told to take eare that it was delivered, she absolutely 
refused to give it into any hands but hers, saying 
that “her mistress" had bid her “for her life, give it 
to nobody elac” It may be supposed with what 
cheerfulness the lady answered the demand. 

Poor Astley the artist, when m very low ciroum- 
stances, took the greatest pains to conceal his situation 
from his mtimates, and to keop up a respectable appear- 
ance. Heo was reduced to many shifts to aecomplish 
this object One day he joined a party of artists in an 
excursion into the country; fir Joshua Reynolds was 
among them ‘The day being opprossively warm, 
there was a general eall to “cust off coats” Aatley 
for some time refused to comply; at length, overcome 
by the bantermg of his companions, he very reluotantly 
suffered them to pull off his onat. Tho waisteoat 
whose repairs he had hoped would never have met 
mortul eyes, was now exlubited to view. The back, 
made out of one of his landscapes, represented a 
foaming cascade, and elicited shouts of laughter. 

© James,” said a frend of ours to lila servant, as he 
was going out one day, “take those birds to my uncle, 
and say that 1 hope he will eat them for hie dinner.” 
As he spoke he pointed to some game whioh had been 
just sent to him from the country, and which lay on 
a table noar the window. In the evening, when he 
roturned home, the first thing he did, according to his 
custom, was to go over to the window to look at his 
pet canary birds; but cage and birds were gone. 
** Where are my canaries P” he called to the servant. 
* Sir,” said James, “ you bid me for to take them to 
your uncle, and to say that you sent them for his 
dinuer” The uncle was a precise old gentleman, that 
would be treated with deferenos, more particularly 
by his nephew. Moreover, he was an invalid, and as 
his appetite had to be coaxed, and hia dinner was 4 
matter of interest, ‘ How kind and thoughtful!” said 
he, as the servant jad the basket down, with his 
nephew’s compliments, that he hoped he would eat the 
birds which he sent, for his dinner. The basket was 
opencd ; there was the cage, and the two little canary 
birds, fluttering and chirping about in it. The old 
gentleman glared and stamped; at first he concluded 
that his nephew was gone mad, but soon looked on 
the affar as a stupid bad joke—a notion that his 
nephew could never get thoroughly out of his bead. 

A bird-eatcher in Plymouth used to conceal the birds, 
as he caught them, in his hat, but one day meeting 
Northcote on the road, ho wished to make a ve- 
spectful bow, and doffing his hat, out flew a whole 
bevy of birds, chirping and flapping their wings, te 
the no slight confusion of the man, and the amese- 
ment of the artist. 


Children sometimes make unexpected disclosures, 
which produce great awkwardness. A gentleman 
dining with a friend one day, was struck by the 
earnestness with which one of the ttle girls regarded 
him, and taking her on his lap, he caressed her. 
* Please, sir,” said she, “tell me what is in the house 
next to you; I’d like very much to know, and to see 
it?” “And tell me, my little dear, why you wish to 
know?” “Because I heard mamma say, Sir, that 
you were next door to a brute.” We may suppose 
how mamma felt when she heard herself thus quoted. 

“What are you about, my dear?” said his prand- 
mother to a little boy who was sidling along the room, 
and casting furtive glances at a gentleman who was 
paying a visit. “Iam trying, grandmamma, to steal 
papa’s hat out of the room, without letting that one 
see it,” said he, pointing to the gentleman, “for papa 
wants him to think that he is out.” 

When George IV. was in Ireland, he was one 
morning entertained by a nobleman at his beautiful 
seat. There was great anxiety that the déseuner should 
go off with the greatest delat. Along the splendid 
hall, tables were spread, at which every delicacy that 
wealth could procure, and every ornament that taste 
could devise, mght be seen. A table specially set 
for the royal guest was so placed that he could be 
seen by all the company. A gallery was erected at 
the extremity of the hall, where numbers who were 
not of a sufficiently high grade to make part of the 
assembly, had still the advantage of hearing and seeing 
all that passed. The hostess had placed her lovely 
children where they could be seen by his Majesty, and 
she felt a thrill of pleasure when she heard him call 
one of her young beauties to lus side Taking her on 
his knee, he spoke to her in the gracious manner for 
which he was distinguished. Iie asked her for a 
kiss, but the honour was most bluntly declined by a 
decided No. He pressed on the subject. The same 
repulsive Vo was repeated, ‘And why, my dear,” said 
the king, who had set her down in his mind as a pre- 
mature prude, “and why, my dear, won’t you give me 
akiss?’” “Because,” said the child, starmg full m 
his face, and speaking in an energetic tone, “ because 
you are the uglest man I ever saw in my life.” This 
was probably the first time in the course of his 
existence, that he had been treated with so little 
ceremony. The company felt confused, and the 
mother horrified. Had she been hke some that we 
have known, we might have wound up the story by 
saying, that after the banquet was over, the child was 
well whipped, and sent supperless to bed; but the 
fair lady was too gentle and loving to adopt harsh 
measures. 

In the country part of Ireland where we resided 
for some years, we remember a wedding which was 
much talked of at the time. A young man, who 
visited at the house of a farmer, became deeply 
smitten with the personal charms of his younger 
daughter, and proposed to him for her. As he was 
well to do in the world, he was accepted. It was in 
the good times before famine and pestilence had 
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epread such a universal gloom over that unfortunate 
country, and, as was the custom, great preparations 
were made for the marriage feast, and cousins to 
the fortieth gencration and all the neighbours were 
invited to join in the festivities. On such occasions 
it was no unusual thing to see tables laid out in the 
barn for the accommodation of 150 persona, and if 
ever tables were excusable for being so rude as to 
groan in the face of their guests, these were, when 
the ponderous weight of provisions which they sns- 
tained 1s taken into consideration. The preparations 
for the wedding feast, to which we have alluded, were 
at least equal to anything of the kind which had taken 
place in that part of the country for a long time 
The ceremony was performed: in presence of all the 
company. The priest had bestowed his benediction, 
and the bridegroom, impatient to be the first to salute 
lus bnde, threw aside the thick veil which concealed 
her face. When oh! horror of horrors, he beheld, 
not the fair girl whom he had chosen, but her elder 
sister, who was blind of an eye and dreadfully pitted 
with the small-pox. He looked indignantly at the 
father, who could only say, “1t was all far that the 
elder should go first.” ic looked imploringly at the 
priest, who could only say, “there was no help, and 
that the rte just performed was im his church a 
holy sacrament ” He looked furiously at his bride, 
who could only murmur out that ‘“‘she would do her 
best to be a good wife” The neighbours observed 
that if he didn’t cat heartily of the feast set before 
hum, xt wasn’t the fault of those who provided it, for 
the best of everything was there, and if he didn’t dance 
with all bis heart, 1t wasn’t the /aud/ of the pipers, who 
played up their merricet Islt. 
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My pear READER, 

If thou art indeed willing confidingly to consign 
thyself to my capricious hobby-horse, and to launch 
forth with me into pure ether, we will wend our way 
together from this our land of clouds, to where bright- 
er suns shine out from more intensely azure skies; 
there to mark what the art of favoured man hath 
accomplished, as an offering of gratitude toward the 
Giver of all good. We take our fight over strait and 
strand, over champaign and mountain barrier, over 
fertile plan and sluggish lagoon, and albght in an im- 
mense piazza surrounded with palaces. Pillar rests 
upon pillar, arch ranges by arch, mn endless suocession. 
Truly the beauty of umformity is here, and that 
grandeur produced by interminable repetition. Grim 

too, here and there reposing on the sides of 
the arches, look down with an air of calm dignity 
on the busy, Wustling crowds, passing and repassing 
in the arcades around them; thus have they gazed 
for centuries, and thus will they gaze until their 
stony couches crumble beneath the attacks of time, 
ér shiver under them, through some grand catastrophe 
of nature. 


bronze horses, from the top of some Roman arch of 
triumph ; here the “contemplative dome” of the 
Kast, and there the “ aspiring pinnacle” of the north- 
ern nations. The materials of the structure are mosaic 
work, gold, and the nchest and most variegated mar- 
bles. Is 1t mosque, church, palace or glittering bazaar? 
Let us enter by one of these doorways, and ascertain. 
We find ourselves in a narrow vestibule, ruuning the 
whole width of the buildmg, and divided by columns 
and arches into three square compartments, each 
covered by a domed ceiling, ennched with mosaics on 
a gold ground The pillars, walls, and pavement, are 
of pohshed marbles 

This 1s no mosque, or we should not see the human 
figure depicted above us. It may bea palace. Let 
us advance circumspestly, lest we suddenly intrude 
into some princely presence. No, we are still mis- 
taken; the tread and aspect of yon squalid beggar, 
who, brushing past us, penetrates with firm yet humble 
confidence into the mmost recesses, undecetve us, 
and assure us that we are in the habitation of no 
earthly potentate, but in the house of Him in whose 
sight all men are equal,—of his Father, and our Father, 
of his God and our God. Can we prevent a transient 
film of envy at the man whose privilege it is to 
worship day by day in so glorious a temple, from 
dimming the clearness of our mental vision, or can 
we restrain “ the vermilion of shamefacedness” from 
tinging our cheek, when we call to mind the coldness 
and nakedness of the whitewashed walls, and the in- 
hospitality of the closed doors, of our churches at 
home? Thus 1s in truth a church, and you will most 
probably have guessed ere now, that it isthe St. Mark’s 
of Vemce,—of the Christian world, whose pavements 
have been trodden by the feet of pilgrim popes, and 
whose walls have witnessed, for a longer succession of 
years than those of any other edifice in the world, the 
gorgeous displays of rehgious ceremonial. For to and 
from this building, the heart of the queen of cities, of 
the “ sea-born Venus,” have streamed and returned 
for centuries, through those vast veins and arteries, 
the branching and intersecting canals, multitudinous 
processions of prince and priest, of patriarch and doge, 
non and noble lady, inspired by religious zeal or war- 
like ; and glittering or 
this once richest of republics. At one time, no expe- 
dition could be undertaken, nor public act of importance 
performed, without the sanction and sanctification of 
the Church, so that on every great occasion, the mag- 
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nates of Venice repaired to their cathedral, to obtain 
the bleusing of their patriarch, and to solicit tho 


shrine. Hence St. Mark’s became ee fount of pepsi 
whence this great body received all its energy 

animation. The Venetians owed much of their bold- 
nesa and consequent success to the belicf, that their 
possession of the corrupt and earthly saint entitled 
them to the favour and protection of the heavenly and 
gionfied saint; this belief nerved their atm in conflict, 
and gave them courage for their hazardous commercial 
enterprises. No wonder, then, that their gratitude 
reudered their saint’s mausoleum one of the richest on 
the face of the earth. I¢ was made “ the heir of dead 
doges,”’ and its treasury was filled, and its walls adorned, 
with the gold of pious merchants, the trophies of 
despoiled enemies, and the offerings of zealous pilgrims. 

The building itsclf is as unique and isolated in its 
character as the cHy it graces; it 1s the only perfect 
specimen existing of a style of Christian architecture, 
which, having had its onmgin in the East, became the 
parent of a numerous offspring, indeed of all the grades 
of the Moonsh style, even down to the modern Turk- 
ish ; 1t afterwards was wedded to the Romanesque of 
the Western Empure, and its features are to be traced 
m many of the descendants of these two parents of 
Chnistian architecture. We will not pause to deduce 
the pedigree of this style,—called the Byzantine, from 
Byzantium the city of its birth ; still, we may stop to 
consider in what manner it arose. In old Rome there 
were many descrted temples, ruined courts of justice, 
(bamlice,) and other places of public assembly, mto 
which the tender young congregations of Christians, 
as soon as they ventured to forsake their burrows in 
the sand—the catacombs, were permitted to creep, 
until they ‘grew sufficiently strong and healthy to 
possess shells of their own, to erect independent places 
of worship. 

In Constantine's new city, there were no halls, no 
available buildings ; 80 the converted were compelled 
to erect churches for themselves, and, from their ne- 
cessity, a new style arose, adapted to the requirements 
of their worship, though contamming in its details some 
vestiges of the architecture of the old seat of the em- 
pire. The dome, however, was a new feature, and it 
therefore became the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Byzantine style. The rehgion of Christ was tri- 
umphant, consequently, these first temples were 
magnificent; Constantine built many churches, that 
of the Divine Wisdom (Sancta Sophia) was the chief. 
It, however, was entirely rebuilt by Justinian, in the 
year 977. Inasmuch as St. Sophia was the counter- 
part of St. Mark’s, which was erected by architects 
from Constantinople, in the year that Justinian com- 
menced 4zs work, and, as the present mosque consists 
of that emperor's building, with but few additions, 
(though shorn of its ornaments, by the infidel Turk,) 
I shall take theliberty of drawing a comparison betw 
it and St. Mark's, during our progress,—-trusting to 
tha description of the former by other observers; for 


kad bat fo raise their eyes to the roof, to behold 
istory of the creation of the patriarchal 
world, a chronicle of the earliest times, written in no 
obscure characters, but in an universal with 
the alphabet of form, eq legible to the rade 
savage and to the man of civilization The pictures 
form a consecutive series, commencing on the south 
dome,—that is, that to the right on entering by one of 
the western doors; for old churches were universally 
so erected, that the worshippers might face at the 
same time the altar, and the rising-place of the Sun of 
righteousness. This dome has three rows of pictures, 
the two uppermost representing the Acts of Creation, 
the lawest the Temptation and Expulsion. The soffit, 
or lower of the arch scparating this from the 
central ng, together with the pictures on that 
ceiling, exhibit scenes from the life of Nosh. In that 
compartment representing the building of the Ark, we 
see that the implements employed are very similar to 
those of the present day; (the mosaics are of the 12th 
century.) A common long saw, with top and bottom 
sawyers, appear very conspicuously. In the Dispersion, 
the Saviour is represented as descending attended by 
angels, dividing the people into four companies. In 
this and throughout the whole series, the Saviour is 
the Agent, the presence of the Father being indicated 
only by the appearance of a hand from heaven. The 
reason of this is, because the work was executed by 
Greek artists, who always, with the proper delicacy of 
their Church, abstained from any direct representation 
of the First Person of the Holy Trinity. I am indebted 
to Lord Lindaay’s “ History of Christian Art” for 
this observation. The pictures are continued on the 
north dome and on two or three others, which cover 
&@ passage or continuation of the narthex on the north 
side of the nave, extending as far as the transept, and 
they end rather abruptly with the History of the Rock 
in Horeb. The whole of the mosaics in this portion 
of the building are of one period of art. The figures are 
saft and conventional in outline ; the heads having that 
peculiar twist we notice in iluminations of the Norman 
times, and which it would be sg oer for any hu- 
man being correctly to imitate. they answer and 
always have anawered the purpose of instruction as 
well, if not better than the more laboured productions 
of later times. oe 
of gold, formed by placing lamins of the on the 
small stones which form the basis, and covering them 
with a vitreous coating : the are executed with 
very smal squares of tone, and 
simile which will at once explain the matter ta my 
lady readers) have exactly the same effect that patterns 
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brightness of their individual example create a sphere 
of mild radiance around them, visible through all the 
thick obscurity of a vicious world. In a few moments 
our eyes become accustomed to the darkness, and 
column sud capital, arch and cupola, loom upon them 
in large and massive proportions. The materials are 
even richer than those we have previously seen. The 
immense slabs forming the walls, and the monolithic 
pillars areof perphyry and verd antique, the undulating 
pavement has lapis lazuli, agate and jasper in its inter- 
lacing circles ; the pillars near the altar are of alabaster, 
and the roofs are of gold mosaic with richly coloured 
figures. Yet with this great variety of hue, there is 
no glare, no gaudiness,—all is subdued and harmonized. 
Few direct rays of light can struggle through the 
narrow apertures of windows, and these, before they 
travel very far, are overpowered by the nchness of 
colour, and compelled to partake m the warm aurifcrous 
hue that pervades every part of the building , even 
the pure whitencss of alabaster is changed to a delicate 
rose, by the combined reflection of the multifarious 
tints around it. 

How often, when children, have our young imagi- 
nations been dazzled and confused by descriptions of 
genii palaces, (or, as Mr. Lane would have them, gin 
palaces,) built of gold and silver, and precious stones, 
which we from time to time encountered in tales of 
Eastern romance! Being beyond our conception, they 
ever tended to give a gorgeous improbability to the 
story, and even to render what ap to us within 
the limits of credibility most evidently fabulous. The 
little self-deception that we had been nursing up, of 
the possibility of the history being a veritable one, was 
not proof against the extravagant idea, of houses built 
with the rarities of our mineralogical cabinets, and set 
with the jewels which our mammas and sisters seomed 
to consider invaluable; sa fancy and reason 
quartelled, and the story-book was cast to the nd 
between them. Now had we but seen St. Mark’s 
before-hand, we should have had a model for our 


dreams, our 


archmologist, to have 
been the fate of the sacrilegious in the 1$th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries. Were there such an edifice in 
England, it would swarm with a set of hcensed show- 
men, to exhibit its wonders “ for a consideration,” to 
tyrannise over unfortunate antiquaries, and to—— 
But I feel [ am waxing warm when writing of theac 
gentlemen, and being an irascible old man, I may 
digreas so far as to trespass even upon gowr patience, 
my dear Reader ; so I will bottle up my wrath for the 
time being, and will take the opportunity of pouring 
it upon their devoted heads im some future chapter, 
returning fur the present fullof grumbling and grow)mg, 
to the point where I left you ready to drop on your 
knees from the awe-compelling grandeur of all around 
you. 

You were in the north transept or arm of a Greek 
cross,—that is to say, of one in which the arms are of 
equal length. The centre or intersection of the cross is 
crowned by an immense eupola, and each branch by 
one of smaller dimensions There are aisles to 
the nave, and transepts, separated from them by a 
sort of screen of pillars, arches and wall above, not 
reaching to the main vaulting. The east end has an 
apsidal, or semicircular termination. There 1s little 
sculptured ornament, the arehes being almost deststute 
of mouldings ; the columns are of elegant proportions, 
but the rest of the work is remarkable only for its 
massiveness and appearance of great solidity ; without 
the embellishment of mosaics and marbles its general 
effect would be heavy. Of St Sophia, Gibbon remarks, 
%t was ‘a Greek cross inscribed in a quadrangle.” 
This form is precisely that of &t Mark's, the corners 
being filled up by the continuation of the porch 
through which we passed on the north side, by the 
baptistery and the oratory of 8t. Zeno on the south- 
west side, and by chapels and vestries on the north- 
east and south-east mdes The roof of St. Sophia 
also, says Gyllius, the Byzantine historian, like this, 
was “a surprising piece of mosaic work,” and en- 
crusted with “delectable marbles.” 

Many of the pictures remained in the year 1683, 
when a Frenchman, a M. Grelot, paid a visit to the 
mosque. He enumerates amongst others a figure of 
the Virgin and Child, with adoring angels, on the roof 
of the chancel, and four cherubim on the 
dome. I should think the hearts of the few modern 
travellers who have had the courage to enter the 
forbidden precincts would have palpitated too violently 


to smuggie in the wherewithal to assuage the attacks 
of the encmy hunger. When thus employed, he 
beheld a man spproach. For a Christian to be caught 
in the holy place was instant death. What thea 
would be the terrible end of the “infidel dog” who 
was discovered committing there the three chief 
abominations of Sgure-making, wine-sipping, and 
swine-flesh-cating, and that after 90 woanchalenl a 
fashion? With admurable presence of mind, Monsieur 
Grelot pocketed his dainties, pulled out his beads and 
“his Peter Gylhus,” and pretended to “ patter” his 
pravere—sly hypocnte that he was! But hypooriey, 
alas! was of no aval; the savage Turk in solemn 
tones exclaimed, ‘“Iufidel dog, what makeat thou 
here?” ‘The intruder was almost nonplussed Stull 
he contrived to stammer out a lame excuse about 
his being attracted by the beauty of the building. 
But what was his dehght to behuld the grim features 
of the questioner relax into a smile! In bis terror, 
Grelot had not recognised the man whom he had 
bribed to mtroduce him, and who had played off this 
ttle hoax npon him for kis own peculiar satisfaction 
and entertamment. 

Trusting to the accuracy of the deseriptions of 
Gyltius, Grelot, and Gibbon, wo perceive thet the 
present St Mark’s is very suoilar m plan and decora- 
tion to what St Sophia was, in the most prosperous 
times of Byzantium. 

But, to continue our catalogue of tho subjcots of 
the mosaics. On the top of the central dome is a 

_ure of Christ im the act of bencdiction; lower 
down, are the figures of the Apostles standing 
between “the Palms of Paradise ;"’ in that to the 
west 1s a representation of the Pentecost,—-the Holy 
Spint descending on seated figures of the Twelve ; 
beneath are groups of every nation undcr heaven. 
Some of the pictures in the transopts are in a later 
style, said to be by Titian and Panio Veronese; but, 
however excellent as extubiting the talents of these 
masters applied to an unusual material, they do not 
appear so fit and appropriste im the eye of an anti- 
quarian to the character of the building, as those 
in damp garments whom we 


separates the nave from the choir. 

Crossing the nave, we enter the beptistery, which 
is walled out from it, and approachable only through 
a doorway in the south aisle. This, like the porch, is 
in the form of a peraliclogram, with pa Giviei ne 
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formed by arches. Inthe centre is a buge circular 
brass font on a base of steps 11s so large and so 
lugh that it passes our comprehension how it can 
be made use of The cover 1s of bronzc, slucld-shaped, 
supporting a beautifully executed figure of St. John 
the Baptist. The greater part of the mosaics around 
illustrate the life of this saint ‘Those on the dome 
above the central division cabibit the Apostles bap- 
tizing diminutive figures in tub-shaped fonts In the 
crown is the Redeemer holding the banner of the 
resurrection , and in the spandrils, or curved surfaces 
between the arches which sustain the dome, are 
placed figures of the four doctors of the Church, 
seated at their desks. We behold in the easternmost 
ceiling the nine orders of the heavenly hierarchy, de- 
picted as engaged in the several offices attributed to 
then [n the westernmost, which 1s what 15 techn- 
eally and expressively termed “ waggon-head,” 13 a 
representation of the Deity with rays proceedimg from 
Mim towards half length figures of Apostles. In the 
soflits of the arches and luncttes, or those spaces 
on the wall circumseribed by the lines of the arches, 
in addition to the passages from the life of St John, 
we find the Adoration, Flight into Egypt, Wise Men 
before Herod, and Massacre of the Innocents Whiere- 
ever there are not figures, there are arabesques of the 
brightest colours and most graceful patterns, those 
in the adjoining chantry of St Zeno are remarkable 
for their beauty 

Having now completed our hasty survey of this 
most interesting of exthedrals, we may make our 
exil by a side-door which opens on the piazza close to 
the doge’s palace We have been tedious, possibly, 
m our detailed notices of the subjects of the mosaics 
We have looked upon them, and deserbed thean, 
perhaps, as though they were the chief attractions, 
and the shell of the budding a mere gilded frame for 
their reeeption , but such, indeed, was our impression 
when viewing them, and such, there 1s little doubt, 
would be the prevalent idea of most travellers who 
have beheld them Durable as the walls m= which 
they are iserted, they staud as perpetual memorials 
of the period antecedent to adoption of the readier 
process of painting for the purposes of decoration , 
accomplished with great Inbour and no little skill, they 
remain as cverlasting monuments of the piety of those 
who sacrificed their talents and possessions for the 
greatcr glory of the place where God’s “honour 
dwelleth.’ We specified the subjects in order that 
those who study such things nnght gather from the 
catalogue some inkling of the general arrangement, 
composition, and grouping adopted by the designers 
of the Middle Ages In the porch we saw imatiatory his- 
tories from the Old Tcestament,—in the nave, passages 
from the New Testament,—in the baptistery, the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit and the hfe of the Baptist. 
There seems to have been a regular system pursued 
throughout, well worthy a more complete investigation 

Should you wish, dear reader, to obtain a more ac- 
curate idea of either St. Mark’s or St. Sophia, for the 
former | refer you to Howell’s “Survey of the Signorie 
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of Venice,” and Lord Lindsay’s excellent “ History of 
Christian Art”—for the latter to Symeon Gyllius, 
Du Cange, and Grelot. A few years, however, will 
render Venice as accessible as any one could reason- 
ably desire, and a tnp to it will be as little thought of 
as a journey from Newcastle to London was n my 
young days If you are not so sanguime as to believe 
that ere five revolutions of the globe be accomplished 
St Paul’s and St Mark’s will be neighbours, and that 
you will be able to travel to Venice on a steam-Pega- 
sus almost as rapidly as my own hobby-horse; and if 
you are anxious to have a pecp at tlus gicrious duomo, 
more lasting than that which I hope to have afforded 
you, lie to the enchanter’s cell in , Regent's 
Park—say what you would hke to behold—scat 
yourself im darkness in the revolving magic circle, 
regardless of the subterraneous, unearthly groaungs 
which assault your ears, and, in a few minutcs, you 
will be transported into the dusky nave of St Maik’s, 
and will be lstenimg to the notes of the many-mouthed 
organ rolling through its vaulicd ceilings When 
your rapture has, in some measure, subsided, and 
while vou are watching the dark shadows of mght 
chased away by the less obscure shadows of das, Iet 
fancy wave her fairy wand aud people the vast space 
before you with immumerable figures. Look carefully, 
—there are old men, women, and children, prostrate in 
praver But where are the healthy and strong ? where 
active youth and robust manhood? where the mailed 
warnors of Vemiee, and her robed nobles? and why 1s 
the doge Inmself absent when a pope honours St 

Mank’s by his presence ® In that dim adytum of the 
choir a pope 1s performmg mass, and you see indis- 
tinctly the forms of white-robed priests, flitting to and 
fro around him, revealed by the mournful hght of a 
few fitful lamps, which also cast now and then their 
sickly glare on the pallid faces of the prostrate crowd 

A low monotonous chanting 1s carried ou in the choir, 
lost occasionally amid the sighs and murmurings of 
prayer that proceed from those before you Many 
anxious eyes are turned towards the dooi. Why these 
wistful, hopeful glances P why these sighs of sorrow ? 
why these mutterings of prayer® The sighs are for 
the danger, the hopes and prayers fur the success, of 
the fathers, sons, or husbands of these prostrate ones , 
for the hosts of Vemce, who are gouc out to battle 

Even at this moment their gallies grapple with these 
of their enemics outside the mole, like huge sea- 
serpents entwined im grasp of deadly hatred on the 
peaceful bosum of the deep. They fight for yon 
fugitive pontiff, against the son of the Emperor 
Frederich, who, at his father’s behest, does battle for 
the false agamst the lawful pope. 

The service proceeds. Suddenly, a noise hke the roll 
of distant thunder reaches the ears of those kneehng. 
1t 1s the murmur of a multitude; louder and louder 
.t swells, nearer and nearer it approaches, causing 
many hearts to leap between fear and hope Louder 
and louder at swells; yet above all its roar the 
low, quet chanting of the mass contmucs to be 
heard Now it is finished, and “with solemn 
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ITALLAN PEASANT GIRLS AT A FOUNTALN, 
| step and alow,” the stoled ecclesiasues, with the 


venerable father at their head, file towards the door, 
from which the helpless multitude instinctively shrink. 
With hands clasped in prayer, with eyes uplifted, and 
with resigned mien, that majestic man awaits patently 
the advent to him either of grateful joy or of extreme 
sorrow. Now the roar is deafenmg The clear voice 
of the silver clamon 1s to be distinguished from the 
hoarse acclamation of the crowd. Now the clank of 
armed heels nngs upon the pavement ; the doors burst 
open, and unfold to the gaze of all, cause, indeed, for 
rejoicing , for the trumpeters of Venice are sounding 
in tnumph, and the lion standard of St. Mark wares 
victoriously. The notes of victory are hushed, and 
the standard 1s lowered as the procession enters. The 
ranks of warnors unfold, and two noble figures advance, 
side by side, up the lane of people , the one, half-sena- 
tor half-warrior, by his dress, the other, a prince by ins 
carriage. The bold step and flushed brow of the one 
proclaim the victor , the downcast eye, compressed lip, 
and pale cheek of the other, signify the vanquished 
Approaching the pontiff, the doze kucels to present 
his captive’s sword, aud to ask a blessing of the Church 
The prince stands erect, with head averted, unwilling 
to kneel to him whom be has been taught to consider 
an usurper of the highest digmity in Christendom 
Raasing lus nght hand to heaven with marked majesty, 
the holy man berins, ‘ Recenwe the blessing of the 
Church, my seas,” and, after pronouncing it, adds 
these memoravle words, “ Take, Cia, tus ring, and 
by my advice give it to the sea, obhging ws thereby 
unto thee, winch both thou and thy succe ssurs, for 
ever hereafter, hhewise shill do yearly on the saint 
day, to the end that posterity may hnow that thou 
hast im tame past by mght of war purchased the entire 
domiuon over the sea, making 1t subject unto thee as 
a woman unto her husband.” 

But, lo' kindness hath conquered that spirit which 
the fate of arms could not vanquish. To find himself 
placed side by side with his generous conqueror, had 
softened hus spirit; but to find himself addressed as a 
son by the man whom he had persecuted, subdues it, 
aud he kneels down, to rise no longer a foe, but a 
friend ; no louger an enemy, but an ally,—a faithful 
son of lus spiritual mother, the Church, and yct of lis 
temporal father, the Emperor. Filial obedience, the 
region of nature, ever prepares the way for the 
relgion of grace 

Now, resuming their places in the chuir, the pnests 
raise the loud song of trumph, and the increased 
concourse respond with hearts gushing with gratitude 
and mouths filled with praise. The pemtential ghmmer 
of lamps is exchanged for the blaze of a thousand 
candles, and the organ’s peal reverbcrates so loudly 
and so prolongedly through the arched aisles, that 
many eyes are turned upwards as though to see if the 
saints on the ceiling were not taking up and per- 
petuating the song of praise. And it would not be 
wonderful if to some, these saints may appear to 
smile with responsive joy, when seen through the 

: medium of salt tears of gratitude. The 
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captive prince is afterwanls sent to conciliate his 
father, taking with lum a mch peace-offermg from the 
well-stocked treasury, au eagef of peace with a pax 
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ITALIAN PEASANT GIRLS AT A FOUNTAIN. 


Tre dwellers m a northern chime and humid sky 
can scarce form an wea of the value of a fountam m 
the sunny south. To the Itahan peasantry if is not 
merely a luxury and an orhament—it 35 a permanent 
and endurmg good, an essential to their every day 
existence In those districts where fountams are not 
common, the toil of the poor is materially increased, 
and ther comforts at the same time proportionably 
abndged Water, :u many instances, can only be 
procured with severe labour from deep wells or distant 
streams, and, when obtained, 1s frequently 80 much im. 
pregnated with earthy salts as to act inpuriously upon 
the health of those who are compelled to use it as a daily 
beverage Inthe event of a falure of the wells, which 
the thirsty soil in some scasons of the sear occavonally 
refuses to supply, recourse must he had to stagnant 
pools and ditches, often swarming with the products 
of animal hie to an extent sufficient to disgust the moat 
accommodating appetite What a treasure then, m 
such circumstances, must be a spring hike that de. 
picted by our artist! one which unceasingly pouts 
forth a strom of the hqmd clement sufficient for the 
wants of all comers, and available with the least pos- 
sible exertion 

The pamtcr has taken care that the fountam should 
not want its attendant nymphs—not the fabled an- 
mortals of a worn-out inythology, but real lLving aud 
losing maadens and mothers, who rejoice oat its 
bounties and turn them to the best account- the 
advantage of their fellow-creatures | One has filled 
her vessel, and poising it carefully on her head, 
(which 1s protected from undue pressure by a call 
circlet of straw or other softer material,) is departing 
fur her cottage home, attended by a chubby faced 
bare-focted urchin, whose whole attention us absorbed 
by a large bunch of grapes which the mother has just 
plucked from the overhanging vine We have also 
an illustration of anuther of the benefits of a fountain, 
in the bnyht-eyed girl who, seafed on the steps, bes 
taken the opportuuaty of making her tuilet where she 
can so readily obtam not only water for her ablutsons 
but the ad of a natural murror. The clustering 
grapes around give unmustakcable evidence that it is 
the season of the vintage,—a tune of rustic festivity ; 
and the little coquette 13 doubtless anxious to render 
her charms as captivating a8 possible an the eyes of 
her bachelor fmends when they mect fur a dance or 
other recreation after the labours of the day. Another 
damsel 1s kindly engaged in Iifting the heavy pitcher 
on the head of a compamon, who stoops to receive the 
burthen. The graceful walk and apparent ease with 
which many of the young females of Italy carry their 
vessels on their heads fur considerable distances, ex 
cites the astonishment of strangers, who have been 
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accustomed only to see water carned in a couple of 
pails, swinging from the yoke across the sturdy 
shoulders of a porter. 

The back-ground of the picture 1s occupied by a calm 
sun-lit bay, bounded by the distant outline of a mass 
of buildings. ‘The tranquil appearance of the water, 
and the absence of figures, contrast well with the 
bustle and activity which pervade the foreground, 
and combine to render the whole a charming picture 
of southern landscape. The ments of the engraver 
are sufficieutly known to render anything more than 
the mention of the name of Engichart unnecessary , 
and those who are iamular with the original pamt- 


. ng will at once acknowledge that he has success- 


fully transferred to the stcel the beauties with which 
Mr. Williams has adorned his cans uss. 
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Cuasrtrr XXXYV. 


WHRPREREIN I8 FAITHFULLY DFPICTYD THE CONSTANCY 
OF THE TVRILE DOVE 


Ir was the important Thursday on wiich Lads 


' Lombard’s chicf dmner-party of the season was to 
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take place, and the mighty coming event cast a pio 
portionate shadow hefore-- for a day or two previous, 
a gloom, as of an approaching tempest, hung over the 
devoted mansion, visitors were searce, the mvited 
would not call because they sere invited, and the 
non-invited avoided the place as though it were 
haunted, Jest it should be supposed they wished to be 
invited, which for the most part they did As the 
event drew nearcr, signs appeared heralding its 
approach; shoals of fislmongers, laden with the 
treasures of the deep, poured down the area steps, 
the number of oysters which entered that house would 
have surprised Neptune lumself, squadrons of poul- 
terer’s men brought flocks of fcathered fowls, and of 
fowls unfeathered, there was not a single species of 
edible ormthology of which Lady Lombard did not 
possess onc or more specimens—she would have 
ordered a Podiceps Cornufus had she ever heard of 
such a creature. The eighty-gumea advertisement- 
horse, with the plated harness, in Messrs Fortnum 
& Mason’s spring cart, began to think his masters 
must have established a depot m the far west, and 
that he was engaged in transporting thither the 
major portion of their seductive stock. In the mterior 
of that dwelling house, confusion reigned supreme. 
Up-stairs, Mrs Perqusite, the housekeeper, rendcred 
life a burden to tho female servants, and tyranmzed 
over her hapless mistress till free-wil became a 
mockery mentioned im connexion with that much- 
thwarted widow. It as enough for Lady Lombard 
to express a wish; Mrs. Perquisite, a hying embodi- 
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ment of the antagonistic principle, was mstantly in 
arms (o oppose it. 

“ What, your Ladyship!” would she exclaim, (and 
be it observed, her voice was al least an octave higher 
than any good-tempered woman's cver was, aud pitched 
in @ most aggravating kcy;) “ What! not uncover 
the marbic tabic! I never heard of such a thing! Her 
Ladyslup sed? have it taken off, Jane—not uncover 
that bootifal Paria marble! inlad with Lappuss 
Lazily. Why, your Ladyship must be a-dreaming ! ” 

“1 thought that the satin cover matching the 
chairs, and having poor dear Sir Pinchbeck’s arms 
embroidered on it, perhaps it might have been better 
to leave in on, Mrs. Perquisite,” pleaded Lady Lom- 
bard, meekly. 

“Of course your Ladyship can do as you: Tadyship 
pleases ; if your Ladvsinp likes to let yourself down 
by looking after such things, which was never the 
easc when [ lived with the Dowager Marquoness of 
Doubledutch, now no more, having remembéred all her 
faithful servants handsomely on her death-bed, without 
a dry eye about her in the 76th year of her age 
Perheps 1 had better go down stairs, which am only 
in the way, ard your Ladyslnp can direct Jene to set 
out the rooms according to your Ladsship’s faucy.” 

Poor Lady Lombaid, when once that defunct 
Dowager Marchioness was let loose updn her, felt that 
her fate was seuled It was not for her, the widow of 
a man who had been knighted, to fly in the face of the 
peerage , 80 she humbly authonzed the removal of the 
Lombard arms, implored Perquisite to arrange the 
reoms as she had been accustomed to set out those of 
the poor dear Marchioness, and betook herself to the 
sanctity of her own boudoir, leaving the field to the 
virago, to whom she paid 60/7 per annum for keeping 
herim a continual state of moral bondage 

But while such scenes as the foregomg were 
enacting iu the upper portions of the establishment, 
the French chef de cnxisine, Monsieur Mector Achille 
Abelard d’Hancots, was making a perfect Pande- 
monuimn of the lower regions. The physical energy 
displayed hy that ardcut foreigner was truly admirable ; 
his ubiquity was marvellous, the tassel at the top of 
lis white mght-cap appeared to have been multiphed 
infinitesimally, and to pervade space—the sound of 
his polyglot exhortations and reflections re-echoed 
through the lofty servants’ offices Wonderful were 
the strange oaths he poured forth, when Antoine, a 
loug, hmp, shambling French lad, “ son éléeve, zac son of 
—heélas' baigne des larmes, he even till at present 
scarccly could pronounce her name—his angelic 
sister, since some time entombed, having espoused 
wn brave Anglats, lis long-lost Rose Amélie Marie- 
Autoinctte de Brownsmit, née d’Haricots,”—when 
ths unworthy offspring of internations! alhance 
comnutted some unpard artistic error, and, 
unlike “ Polly” of lyrical celebrity, did #o¢ “ put the 
hettle on,” or “take it off again,” exactly at the 
critical moment. Deep and nasai were his ejaculations 
when some obtuse butcher’s boy would not under- 
stand his “ Anglishe,” whicl that somewhat apocry- 
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phal “es brave gargen Brownamit” (who 
was Hector Achille’s Mrs. Harns, and was conse- 
quently brought forward on ali occasions) had declared 
he spoke like a native. 

“* Mais, gue diable ! vot is 21e8 ?* be would exclaim, 
raising his eye-gians to examine with a face of deep 
disgust a shin of beef; “vot is mes? Did I not 
ordmre we gigot, vot you calla leg of ship, and ‘ere 
you ‘ave transported to me,—ah, gue c'est dégoutant ! 
—zie stump of acow gw'sls sont icles, coe Angiau— 
takes ’im avay.” 

But if there were earthquakes and tornados in the 
culinary and decorative departments, difficulties 
hydra-headed had arisen in the boudoir of Lady 
Lombard, where sat s council of three, Rose merely 
acting as secretary, and writing just what she was 
bidden. The third privy councillor (besides the giver 
of the feast and Mrs Arundel) was a certain Mrs. 
Colonel Brahmin, relict of the late Colonel Brahmin, 
which gallant officer had been cut off in the prime of 
hfe, together with 200 tawny privates of the ———th 
native infantry, by falling mto an ambush of armed 
Sikhs, headed by Mcer Ikan Chopimatoo at Choakum- 
curree After this affictmg event, Mrs Coloncl 
Rrahmin returned to England, in the thicty third 
year of her age, with a small pension, a very becoming 
widow's cap, and an earnest desire to replace the 
victim of Ikan Chopimatoo’s scimitar without loss of 
tune 

Now, in bygone hours, the lamented Sir Pinchbeck 
Lombard, in his capacity of East India director, bad 
known and patronized the lamented Brahmin, what, 
therefore, could be more natural than that their dis 
consolate widows should desire to mungie their tears ° 
And, indeed, Mrs Colonel Brahmin was so anxious to 
snsure the effectual working of this Mutual-miscry-min- 
gling Assoouation, that, on her return to England, she 
was good enough to stay six months with Lady Iom- 
bard, and although, during the whole of that period, 
she told every one she was anxiously looking out for a 
house, so few edifices are there in London and its 
vicinity, that she was unable to find one till the very 
week before her hostess was about to start on a self- 
defensive tour to the lakes. Since then, she had been 
vizier-in-chief to her wealthy sister im affiiction,— 
ridmg im her carriage, eating her dinners, and enter- 
taining her guests, especially such eligible males as 
appeared likely to succeed to the (nominal) command 
left vacant by the cut-off colonel; buat, up to the 
present time, these young chigibles had remaimed un- 
attached, and the appointment was still to be filled up 
Mrs Brahmin was not really pretty, though, by dint 
of a pair of fine eyes, glossy hair, a telling smile, and 
little white hands, she contrived to pass as such. In 
her manner, she affected the youthful and innocent ; 
and very well she did it, considermg her natural 
astuteness, and the amount of experience and sacesr 
vivre she had acquired when following the world-wide 
fortunes of the cut-off one. Lady Lombard beleved 
in her to a great extent, and liked her better than she 
deserved. Perquisite saw at a glance, not only through, 


but considerably dayead her, and hated her with all 
the rancour of a vulger mind. But Mra. Brahmin was 
too strong for Perquinte, and with her soft roiwe and 
umperturbable samplicity put her down more thorough! 
than the verrest virago could have done ,—the house- 
keeper's most bitter speeches and cutting imavendos 
producing much the aame effect on the mid Susanna 
that a blow might hare dome upon an air-cushion— 
viz. exhausting the aggreseor’s strength, without 
making the shghtest impression on her opponent. 

Mrs. Brahmin had been prepared to find in Mra. 
Arundel a dangerous nval, and was ready to defend 
her position to the death, and do battle é Soutrance 
for her portion of the Lombard loaves and shes But 
her courage was not destined to be put to the proof, 
the present being an occasion on which an appeal to 
arms was unnecessary,—diplumacy would suit her 
purpose better, and on diplomacy, therefore, she fell 
back She had not been ten minutes in Mrs. Arundel's 
company cre she discovered her weak powt,—she was 
unmistakeably vain Accordingly, with artless sum- 
pheity, Mrs Brahmin indirectly praised every Gung 
Mrs Arundel said or did, and Mrs. Arundel struight- 
way suffered her disotunmation to be tickled to 
sleep, took Mrs Brahmin at her own price, an 
doated on her from that time forth, wntil——hbut we 
will Ieare events to develop themselves im their due 
course. 

Rose and Mrs. Brahmin were mutual cnigmas— 
neither could comprehend the other. Rose had heard 
the details of the “Chopimatoo” affwr, and all her 
sympatiues were ready to be enhsted in behalf of the 
interesting widow, but the “aweet simplicity,” cle- 
verly as it was done, did not deceive her. With the 
mstinct of a true nature, she felt that it was assumed, 
and that beneath it lay the real character. What that 
might be, remained to be discovered,—and sho sus- 
pended her judgment till opportuuity nught afford her 
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a glimpee of that which was so studiously concealed. 


On the other hand, the characte: of Hose was one 
which Mra Brahmin could by no means comprehend, 
perhaps because, in its entirencss, it was beyond and 
ubove her comprehension; but parts of it she dis- 
cerned clearly enough, and most particularly did they 
puszile her. For instance, she pereeived that Rose 
had a mind, properly so called,—tbat her ideas and 
opinions were bod Ade the product of her own intel- 
lect, and not like those of too many girls, a dim reflex 
of somebody else’s; but the straghtforward, earnest 
truthfulness of her nature she could by no means 
fathom, such a quality being essentially foreign to ber 
own disposition, accordingly, she deemed it put on 
for a purpose, which purpose it behoved her to find 
out. But her investigations did not prosper well, 
from the simple fact that ex hilo wil Al ;—~Roee, 
having nothing to conceal, conccaled it most effectually. 

Many and important were the consultations held in 
the boudoir by this council of three, aa to who should, 
and who should not, be invited. Lady Lombard’s 
smooth brow grew furrowed with the anwonted de- 
mand upon her powers (?) of mind. 
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“Sir Benjamm and Lady Boucher regret exceed- 
jogly that a previous engagement prevents their 
accepting Lady Lombard’s kind invitation for Thurs- 
day, the —th.” 


“ Dear me, how dreadfully provoking!” sighed the 
perplexed “invitress.’ “My dear Susanna,” (the 
Brahoun’s Christian namc,) “the Bouchers are en- 
gaged, and there ’ll be nobody fit to mect the General 
Gudgeons. What are we to do?” 

“Would you ask the Dacherels? They ’re such 
very nice people, and live in such very good style, 
dear Lady Lombard,” cvoed Mrs. Brahinin, (for, be it 
observed, that bercaved one’s method of spcaking, 
together with the low, gentle, sleepy, caressing tones 
of her soft voice, mvoluntarily reminded her hearers 
of the cooing of a dove, or the purring of a cat ) 

“They ’re only licutenant-colonels, are they, my 
love #”? inquired Lady Lombard, doubtingly. 

“Oh! my dear Lady Lombard, surely you must 
recollcct, he has been a full colonel, by purchase, these 
five years, vice Rawhone Featherbed, who sold out, 
and merricd an heiress,—at least,”? murmured Inno- 
ecuee, remembering herself, or rather her part, ‘ she 
was suid tu be very rich, but, of course, 1t must have 
been a love match = L cannot believe people are so— 
so horrid as to marry from any other motive ” 

“Well, theu, we'd better ask the Dackerels Miss 
Arundel, my love, will you request the pleasure of 
Colonel and Mrs Dacherel’s company,—(with one I 
only,)—at seveno’cloch ‘That shy son with the long 
legs I suppose we need not ask lum, my dear” 

“He’s late y come into a large Yorkslure property 
from an uncle on the mother’s side, and has taken 
the surname of Dace, and, perhyps, as he’s so shy, he 
might feel hurt at not bemg asked. I feel such 
sympathy with shyness, you know, besides somebody 
suid he was an author,” reyomed Susanna, dropping 
her cyelids, and lookmg as unconscious and disinter- 
ested asif John Dace Dacherel Dace, Esq , Barrister at 
Law, still depended upon that ghost of nothing, his 
professional income, imstead of the rent-roll of the 
mauor of Roachpool, in the West Riding. 

“1f they come, they'll make—let me see,” mused 
Lady Lombard, “what did I say the Fitzsimmons’s 
were? yes, twelve, well, then, they’ll make fifteen, 
and the table only holds threc more, and that tiresome 
Mr. De Grandeville hasn’t sent an answer yet, and I 
shall be so disappomted if he does not come, for he 
knows everybody, and moves m such high society, and 
1s such a tall, noble, military-looking ercature ” 

This culogium, recalling, probably by contrast, 
(seeing that the lamented Brahmin had been remark- 
ably small of his age all through his boyhood, and never 
outgrown it afterwards,) sad recollections of the far 
Susanna’s hilled and wounded, produced a little 
embroidered handkerchief which just held the two 
tears its owner felt called upon to shed on such 
occasions The memory of the victim had been so 
often before embalmed by pearly drops im her 
presence, that Lady Lombard had grown rather 
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callous on the subject, and she abruptly invaded the 
sanctity of grief, by exclaiming, 

“It lies between the Lombard Browns and the 
Horace Hiccorys, my dear. The Hiccorys live in 
better style, I know, Mrs. Hiccory was to have 
been presented at court last year, only little Curatius 
was born instead,—the most lovely child! but the 
Lombard Browns are godsons, at least he 18, of poor 
dear Sir Pinchbeck’s, and they’ve not dined here 
this season ” 

©] think, dear Lady Lombard, if I might venture 
to advise, the Horace Hiccorys would do best. Mrs. 
General Gudgeon would get on so well with Mrs. 
Hiccory, I’m sure; and I’m afrad Mrs Dackerel,— 
you know, she’s very clever,—wmntes poetry, those 
sweet things in the Biyou—all clever people are 
sarcastic, you know—I’m afraid Mrs Dackerel night 
laugh at poor dear Mr Lombard Brown’s hittle 
eccentricity about his H's.” 

“Ah yes, that’s truc,” returned Lady Lombard, 
“yes, I forgot his H’s ” 

“As he probably docs himself,” whispered Mrs 
Arundel, aside to Rose 

“Then, my dear Miss Arundel, may I trouhle you to 
wiite a note to the Horace Hiccory’s,—with one I, my 
love, 15, Bellans Terrace, Park Village West What 
a pretty hand you write, and so quick! Then, uf Mr 
De Cirandeville will only come, the table will be filled 
properly ” 

“ And a dear charming party it will be,” cooed the 
bereaved one, who had mancuvred herself into an 
invitation at an early stage of the proceedings 

** Yes, my love, I hope it will,” 1eplicd the giver of 
the feast anxiously, “and if I was quite sure that 
Perquisite and Harricot would not quarrel, aud that 
Gencral Gudgeon would not take too much port wine 
after dinner, and tell his gentleman’s stories to the 
ladies up in the drawing-room, more particularly suice 
1 hear Miss Mac Salvo has taken an cxtra-scrious turn 
lately, I should feel quite happy about :t all ” 

“You'd better add a postscnpt to the great 
Gudgeon’s note, mentionmg the port wime, and its 
alarming consequences, Rose,’ whispered the incor- 
rigible Mrs. Arundel Her daughter smiled reprov ingly, 
and the sitting concluded 

Exactly at the time when Lady Lombard had 
completely given him up, and was revolymg im her 
anxious mmd how she nught best supply lus loss, 
De Grandeville condescended graciously to vouchsafe 
a favourable answer. 

On the afternoon of the eventful day, as Frere was 
returning from his place of business, he met—of course, 
accidentally—Tom Bracy, who immediately took 
possession of his vacant arm, and engaged lum in a 
disquisition on the use of formic acid as an anesthetic 
agent, which discussion proved so deeply interesting 
to his companion, that in less than five minutes he 
was completely lost to all outward objects, and reduced 
(for all practical purposes) to the intellectual level of 
a docile child of three years old. 

Well,” continued Frere, eagerly, as Bracy paused 
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before a hairdresser’s shop, ‘well, supposing, for the 
sake of argument, I consent to waive my objection ; 
supposing I allow that by the process you desembe, 
you've produced your acid—”" 

‘Excuse my imterrupting you one moment, but 
I was going in here to have my hair cut of you're not 
ina particular hurry, perhaps you'll come m wath me, 
and I think I can show you where you are wrong ” 

‘Yes—no, I'm not in a hurry, come alouy, I'm 
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his compressed lips, and doubted the trath of the 
assertion It grieved Rose, for she read his soul as 
it were an open book before her, and she saw there 
pnide, that curse of noble minds, still unsubdued. 
Lady Lombard patronized them, and Lewis could not 
submit to witness it Rose had hoped better things 
than this. she had not failed to observe the change 
that had taken place im her brother, during his 
residence at Broadhurst, she saw that from an ardent 


corvnced there’s a mistuke wm your theory which j impetuous bos, he had become an earnest minded, 


upsets your whole argument, —merely sunjset to the 
cumamon aualyzing preeess—” 

“By the way,” observcd Bracy, carelessly, “ you'd | 
be all the better for a litle judicions trimming 
sourself, besides, tts mure sociable This gentlemaa 
aud I both want our hair cut—Sit down, Frere " 

“Eh? nonsense, I never have my har rut eveept 
when the hot weather scts in,” remonstratcd that 
tidiidual, but he was fuirly in the tolls Bracy sct a 
garrulous haiurdresse1’s man at him, who deprived hinof 
lus hat, popped him down in the appomted chair, and 
enveloped him in a blue-striped wrapper, before he 
very well knew where he was or had anived at any 
kind of decision whatsoever on the subyect No 
sooner was Le seated than Bracy administered a fresh 
dose of lus anesthetic agent, Frere resumed his 
argument, aud lung ere he had exhausted the eat dogue 
of chemical tests to which his opponcut's theory (in- 
vented for the occasion) might be subjected, the hair- 
cutter (previously mstructed) had reduced lis hair and 
wlushers to the latitude and longitude usually assigned 
to such capillary attractions by the “manncrs and 
customs of y¢ English im ve nineteenth eent urs” And 
thus Frere became, for the time being, a reasunable 
looking mortal, and Biaey won anew hat, which be had 
betted that mormmg with a mutual acquaintance, on 
the apparently rash speculation, that he would, before 
the day was over, administer an anasthelic agent to 
Rivhaid Frere, under the influence of which he 
should have his hair cut. 

Dear Ruse Arundel, (exeuse us the adjective, hind 
reader, but we own to being very fond of her,) having 
been a perfect godsend to eversbody all day long, 
haxing thought of everything, and done everything, 
and luoked on the bright side of everything, and 
sacrificed hersclf so pleasantly that an unmitiated 
beholder might have beheved she was intensely 
selfish, and doing it all for her own personal gratitica- 
tion, —Rose having, amongst other gymnastics of self- 
devotion, run up and down stairs forty three times 
in pursuit of waifs and strass from Lady Lombard’s 
memory, committed the first b:t of seltishness che 
had been guilty of all day, by sitting down to rest for 
five minutes before she began her toilet , aud leaning 
her forehead on her hand, she thought over ber 
chances of pleasure or a‘nusement during the wecalee: 
She had had oue disappoitment, Lewis had been 
invited, and Lewis would not come He did not say 
he could not come, but he put on what Mrs Arundel 
called his “iron face,” and said shortly “the thing 
was impossible ,” and no one could have looked on 


lugh-sonled mau, aud in the calm dignity of his look 
aud beanng, she recognised the evidence of conscious 
‘power, Chastened by the disciple of a mind great 
encagh to rule itself «= Nor was she wrong in her con- 
jeetures, only she mistook a part for the whole, and 
arguing with the gentle sophistry of a woman's loving 
heart, cuncludcd that to be finshed, which was but 
intact begun. Lewis had learned to control (except 
in rare mstances) lis haughty nature, but he rehed 
too much on Ins own strength, and so be had failed 
as yet to snbdue it) Rose was too honest to disguise 
the truth from herself, when it was farly placed 
Infore her, and she acknowledged with an aching 
hentt, that the great fiult of her biother’s character 
yet remancd unconquered Poor Rose! as this cone 
vietion forced itself upon het, how she sorrowed over 
it He was seo good, so noble, and she loved him so 
entirely —oh! why was he not perfect * If Lewis 
could have tead her thoughts at that moment, he 
would have assuredly male one of the guests at Lady 
Lombard’s hospitable board. 


CHAPTER AXNAVE. 


DISCRIBES THE BROMOURS OF A LONDON DINNER 
FARCY IN TIE NUINETELNTH CFATURY. 


As the clock struck the half hour, forming the sate 
rifiea between seven and eight, post meridiom, the 
goudly company assembled us Lady Lombard’s drawiug- 
room, being warned by the portly butler that dinner 
was served, prured off and betook themselves two by 
two (like the animals coming out of Noah's Ark, as 
represented on the dissecting puzzles of childhood) 
to the lofty duung room, where much English good 
cheer, discussed under absurd French names, awaited 
them = Durmg the short tune that Braey bad been in 
the house, he had not been altogether idle Te firat 
took an opportunity of inforuung Ledy Lombard that 
De CGandesille was directly descended from Charle- 
magne, and that he wasonly waiting till the death of 
an opulent relative should render him independent of 
lus profession, to revive a dormant peerage, when it 
was generally supposed his colossal intellect, and un- 
paralleled legal acumen, would render him political 


leader of the house of Lords, he then congratulated - 


her on her good fortune in having secured the presence 
of this illustrious individual, who, he assured her, was 
ut such request amongst the aristocracy of the king. 
dom, that he was seareely ever to he found disengaged; 
and wound up by runamg ghbly through a long list of 
noble names, with whom he declared the mighty 
Marmaduke to be hand and glove. Accordingly, good 
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Lady Lombard, believing it all faithfully, meutally 
elected De Grandeville to the post of honour at her 
right hand, deposing for the purpose no less a person- 
age than General Gudgeon. When we sey, no Ices a 
personage, we speak advisediy, fur thut gallant officer, 
weighmg sixteen stone without his snuffbox, and being 
fully six feet Ligh, was, if not exactly “a Triton amongst 
minnows,” at all events a Goliath amongst gudgeons, 
which we conorive to be much the same thing. 

Having achieved lus obyect of placing De 
Grandeville in exactly the position he wished him to 
occupy, Bracy next proceeded to frustrate a scheme 
which he perecived the fair Susanna (who was his pet 
detestation) to have originated for the amatory sub- 
jugation and matrimamal acquisition of John Dace 
Dackerel Duce, Esq, of Roachpool, im the West 
Rading John DD. had a weakness, bordering indeed 
on a mental hallucination ; he fancied he was born to 
be a popular author,—‘ to go down to postenty upon 
the tongues of men,” as he himself was wont to ex- 
press it,—and the way in which he attempted to fulhl 
lus cxalted destmy, and effect the wisbed-for transit, 
md these unruly members of his fellow -mortals, was by 
writing mild dull articles, signed J D D., and sending 
them to the editors of various magazines, by whom 
they were always unhesitatingly reyected The fre- 
' quent repetition of these most unkind rebuffs, and the 
consequent delay in the fulfilment of luis mission, had 
tended to depress the spirit (at no time an intensely 
ardent one) of John Dace Dackcrel, and had induced 
a morbid habit of ‘mad, through which, as through a 
yellow veil, he took a jaurdicd view of society at 
large, and even the acquisition of the surname of 
Dace, and his accession to the glories of Rorechpool, 
had scarcely restored cheerfulness to this victim of a 
postponed destiny = Bracy, from lus conneaion with 
Blunt’s Magazine, knew him well, and had rejccted, 
ouly a fortnight simee, a forlorn little paper, entitled 
“ The Curse of Genius, or the trammelled Soul’s Ke- 
moustrance ;”” in which Ins own cruel position was 
touchingly shadowed forth m the weakest possible 
English. Accosting this son of soriow in a confidential 
tone of voice, Bracy began — 

“ As soon as you can spare a minute to listen to 
me, I’ve something rather particular to tell you! ” 

* To tell me?” returned the blighted barrister in a 
hollow voice, suggestive of any amount of blach crape 
hathands ; “ what all news have ] now to arm, or 1} 
may say, to steel my soul agaist?” and here be it 
observed, that it was a habit with this pseudo-author 
to talk, as 1t were, a rough copy of conversation, which 
he from time to time corrected by the substitution of 
some word or phrase which he conccived to be an 
improvement upon the original text. 

** Perhups it may be good news instead of bad*” 
remarked Bracy, encouragingly The hhghted one 
shook lis head. 

“Not for me,” he murmured; then turning to 
, Susanna he continued,—* Excuse my interrupting our 
conversation, but this gentleman has some intelligence 
to impart—or I may say, to break to me.” 
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Mrs. Brahmin smiled sweetly soch a sympathetic 
smile, that it went straight through a black satin 
waistcoat, with a cypress wreath embroidered on it in 
sad coloured silk, and reached the “crushed and 
withered ” heart of J D D 

“ You know,” continued Bracy, “I was obliged, 
most unwillingly, to decline that touching httle thing 
of yours. The—what was it ¥ the Cough of Genius?” 

“ The Curse,” suggested its author gloomily. 

“Ah! yes. I read st cough—you don’t write very clear- 
ly—yes, ‘the Cursing Genus ’ You know, mydear Dace, 
we editors are placed 1n a very trying position. A great 
responsibility devolves upon us; we are scarcely frec 
agents Now, your article affected me deeply,” (tlus 
was strictly true, for he had laughed over the most 
tragic touches, till the tears ran down his cheeks ,) “but 
I was forced to decline it =I could not have put it in 
if my own brother had written it You will naturally 
ask, Why °— Becawse 1 did nol suit the tone of Blunt's 
Maganne!”—-and as Bracy pronounced these awfal 
and mysterious words, he shook Ins head and looked 
unutterable things, while the “ child of a postponed 
destiny,” seeing the shadow of a still further post- 
ponement clouding his dark horizon, shook his head 
likewise, and relieved lis elaborately-worked shirt-front 
of a sigh 

“ But,” resumed Bracy, “ thinking the paper much 
too original to be lost, 1 took the hberty of handing it 
over to Bullbat, the Editor of the Olla Podrida. Well, 
sit, I saw him this morning, and he sad—’ 

“ What ?” exclaimed the fated one eagerly, a hectic 
tinge colouring his sallow check 

“Don’t excite yourself, my dear Dace,” rejoined 
Bracy anxiously, “ you’re looking pale; too much 
brain work, I’m afraid You must take care of yourself , 
so many of our greatest gemuses have dicd young. 
But I see you’re impatient Bullbsit saiud,—he’s a 
very close, cautious character, never likes to commit 
himself, but he actually said, he'd think about 14!” 

“Was that all®” groancd the disappomted Dace, 
relapsing into despondency 

** All’ ny Ucar sir? all! Why, what would you have ® 
When a man hhe Bullbait says he'll think about a thing, 
I consider it a case of opus cprratwm—reckon the deed 
done If he meant to refuse your paper, what need has 
he to think about it? No, Mr Dace, 1f you’re not 
correcting a proof of the ‘ Cough ’—psha, ‘ Curse,’ 
1 mean—(when one once takes a wrong idea into 
one’s head, how difficult it 13 to get it out again') 
before the weck 1s over, I’m no prophet By the way,” 
he continued, as Rose, lookmg better than pretty 
in the whitest of muslin frocks, resigned a comfort- 
able scat to a cross old lady in a gaudy turban, which 
gave her the appearance, from the neck upwards, of a 
plaun male Turk, liberally endowed with the attributes 
commonly assigned to his nation by writers of fary 
tales and other hght literature for the nursery, 
amongst which man-stealing and cannibalism are two 
of the least atrocious,— by the way, I must intro- 
duce you to this young lady; a kindred soul, sir, one 
of the most msing authoresses of the day.” 
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“No, I really—” began the Dace, flapping about 10 
the extremity of lis shyness like one of his fishy 
natuceakes abstracted from its native clement. 

“ Nonsense,” resumed Bracy, enjoving his cm 
barrassment “ Miss Arundcl, let me have the pleasure 
of making you acquainted with one of our youths of 
genius, aman to whom a libcrel postenty wil nv 
duubt do justice, however the trammelled sy ouphants 
of a chque may combme to delay bis inteluctual 
triumphs.” Then man aside to J D D he added, 
« Make play with her, Bullbat wants her pants uly 
tu wnte fur the Olla, ard she hangs back at present 
sre would merely have to say a word to lam, and you 
m ght obtain the run of the magarnnue ' 

Thus urged, John Dace Dacker! Dace, Eaq called up 
ail the cnergies of Ins nature, and by ther assistance 
evercoming his hitbitual sheeprhmess, he caused to 
desccod upon Rose a torrent uf pathetic small talk, 
wluch overwhelined that young lady till dinner was 
announced, when he clanned her arm and floated with 
her down the stream of descending huminity until hy 
found himself safely moored by her side at the disuet- 
table Having thus, as he would hunsdf hive ov 
pressed at, taken the chanze out of that) odd fist 
Dace, ond frustrated, for the time being, the mati 
montal tactics of the Bialinms widow, Biacy was 
making his way through the vateus groups of 
people m search of Miss Mac Salvo which ardcat 
Protestant might, he considercd, lord him some 
sport if jadicn usly handid, when he was suudenty 
intercepted by the mmnocent Susana, whe imquicd 
“Pray, Mr Bracy, can you explan this wondertul 
metamorphosis in your frend Mr biese ? hes grown 
quite handsome ’ 

‘thus appealed to, Bracy regarded a‘tentively the 
nidividual au question, Who was good natuiedly turn 
ing ovcr a book of prints for Lady Gudgcon, a little 
shrivelled old lady, so deaf as to render conversation 
with her a pursuit of politencss under difficulties 
Having apparcutly satisticd himselé by this rvestiga 
tion, Bracy replied, ‘‘lo the best of my behed, 1 
should say he had only had lus hair cut, and was tor 
once dicsscd hike a gentleman ” 

“ Fle as wonderfully lever, 1s he not~” 
the lady 

“ Clever!” repeated Bracy, “that’s a mild word to 
apply to such acquirements as Frere possess He 
hnows all the languages living or dead, has ga.ncd an 
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intimate acquaintance with the aris and scienccs, ha» if 


all the ‘ologies’ at his fingers’ cnds, and 1s not only 
well up im the history of man since the creation, but 
will tell you to a fraction, how many fecds a day kept 
a Mastodon in good condition, two or three thous ind 
years before we tailless monkeys came into poss ssion 
of our landed property.” 

** I suppose, as he dresses s0 strangely m general, 
that he’s very poor, all clever people arc, I bebese,”’ 
retarned Susanna with an air of the most artless 
narceté, the xdca having for the first time occurred to 
her that, faute de mecuz, thc philusophcr might do to 
replace the man ef war, 


Braey read her thoughts, and kindly invented a few 
facts and hgures, by wluch he increased Frere’s in- 
come about sevenfold, and gave him a magiufcent 
stock of expectations, of the realisation whereof not 
the most forlora hope over existed 

Having done this smal pice of nuschuel also, he 
continued lus search after Miss Mac dalvo The result 
of these machinations was, that Lady Lombard sigaified 
to De Grandevillo that he was to hand her down to 
dhaner, John Wace Dackerel Dace, Esquire, per- 
formed the same ofice by Rose, mach to the disgust 
of Richard Freve, who had intended to accure that 
plors re for himself, and who being, at the moment in 
ah ob he orst became avare of his misfortune, cap 
tun d by the Krahnaieal widow, whose alky manner 
he could not endure went down stars ina frame of 
nuind anything but seraplic Mes Arundel contrived 
tu gun posesuot of Ganeral Guidgeon, with a view, 
as she observe to Bracy to discover, firstly, his 
avstemn of feeding which, from ifs results, she filt 
sure must be ane scellent one, avd] secondly, to mesure 
his obtanung a liberal supply of port wine, to the ond 
that she maght satisly areprehensible curiosity as to 
the precise nature of the genth men’s stones” Lady 
Lombard wis so anuous Co suppress, Which act of un 
ba jlish woman like eaptegtertee must be act down to 
the seore of a fortign education than which we haow 
not a latter receipt for unsexing the nunds of the 
daughttiws «cf Albion When we add that Biaev, with 
adaet of prom decorum, escorted Viiss Mao Sulvo, a 
gaunt fame whose stuct princy ks appeared to have 
warrcd with die desh so etectually, that there was 
litte mor than skin sad houe left, we beheve wo 
have accounte | for every imanher of the party for 
whom our reulers are dikely to feel the slightest im 
{crest 

Dunng the er of the tish and soup, by which our 
modem dionces ate anvanably conanenced, little 12 
discusscd except the siauds but after the fust glass 
of sherry mutc lips bon to uneloss, and conversation 
flows more fredly ‘Dhue at cane about that John 
Dace Dachercl Dace, Lequac of the Inner Temple, 
(we adnure his nant x0 much, that we Jove no oppor. 
tunity of repeating ity) having rcvolyed in his anxwus 
mind some fittiig specch wherewith to accust the 
talented young anthorcss, of whom he f{clt no meon- 
siderable degree of dread, furtificd hhunself with an 
additional sip of sherry cre he propounded the very 
onginal inquiry, ‘ Whether Miss Arundel was fond of 
pxiry ”? Belore Rose could answer this query, her 
neighbour on the other side, one Mr James Rasper, a 
very strong youngs man, with a bivad, good natured, 
duilish fuce demanded, abruptly, ma jovial tone of 
voice, “ Whether sh+ was fond of riding #” 

As soon as she could collect her senses, scattered 
by the raking fire of this cross cxamination, Rose ro- 
plied, “that she was particularly fond of some kinds 
of poetry,” which adinssion she qualified by the 
apparently inipposite restriction, —* When she was 
on a very quiet horse ” 


J D D was sbout to follow up his attack by a 
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leading question about the gushing pathos of the bard 
of Rydal, when Rasper prevented him, by exclaiming, 
*'No!—Do you really?” (which he called “railly.”) 
“ Then I know just the animal that would suit you ” 
And, having thus mounted his hobby-horse, be dashed 
at every thing, as was his wont when once fairly off, 
and rattled away, without stopping, till dinner was 
finished, and he had talked Rose completely stupid , 
while the unfortunate Dace, foiled in lus weak attempt 
to captivate the influential authoress, plunged again 
into the deep waters of affiction, where, pondering 
over this farther postponement of his destiny, he sank, 
and was heard no more 

Exactly opposite to Rose and her companions, sat 
Frere and the simple Susanna, who, labouring zealously 
at her vocation—viz husband-hunting—threw away 
much flattery, and wasted an incalculable amount of 
“sweetness on the desert ar” To ail her pretty 
specches Frere returned monosyllabic rephes, in a tone 
of voice suggestive of whole forests-full of bears with 
sore heads, while a cloud hung heavy on lus brow, and 
his bright eyes flashed cnvy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, at the unconscious James Kasper 
At last Susanna chanced to mquire whether he were 
fond of music, and as, without falsifying facts, he 
could not answer this negatively, he was forced to 
reply, “Yes, I lke some sort of music well enough ” 

“Some sort only,” returned Susanna, ui a tone of 
infantine nitlessucss. “Oh! you should hike cvers 
kind, Mr Frere J never hear a merry tune without 
longing to dance to at, and pathetic music affects me 
even totcars But, what class of music 3s it that you 
particularly prefer °—though J need scarcely ask,— 
operatic, of course.” 

“ Not J,” growled Frere, ‘1 hate you: operas ” 

“Oh, Mr. Frere"? exclaimed Simplicity, fixing its 
large cyes reproachfully upon lim, “you can’t mean, 
what you say Not like operas! Why, they are 
perfectly delicious. Look at a well filled house,— 
what a magnificent coup d'arl ” | 

“A set of pigeon-holes full of fools, and a long | 
row of fiddlers,” reyomed Frere , “I can’t say I see! 
much to admire in that. 1 went to one of your operas | 
last year, and a rare waste of time 1 thought it It | 
was one of Walic: Scott’s Scotch stores bewitched 
into Italian. There was poor Lucy of Lammermoo 
dressed out like a faslnonable drawing-room belle, 
smging duets all about love and murder, with a pale- 
‘accd moustaclnved puppy, about as much like Edgar 
Ravenswood as I am like the Belvidere Apollo; a 
brute engaged on the strength of a tenor voice, to 
make love to all aud sundry for the space of four 
calendar months, for which “labour of love” he is paid 
to the tune of 500/. a-month, a salary on which 
better men than bnnself contrive to live for a whole 
year. Then Lucy’s crucl mamma, who is the great 
feature in the novel, is metamorphosed into a rascally 
brother, who growls bantone atrocities nto the ears 
of a sympathising chorus of indigent necdie-women 
and assistant ters, who act the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, at half-a-crown a head and their 
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beer. The first act is all love—the second all cursing 
and confusion, aud the third all murder and suicide ; 
and that’s what people call a pleasant evening’s 
amusement. The only thing that amused me, was in 
the last scene, when the stipendiary lover kills him- 
scif first, and sings a long scena afterwards I thought 
that very praiseworthy and persevering of him, and if 
I'd been Lucy, such a little attention as that would 
have touched me particularly, and I daresay it would 
have done her ; only—seeing that she had died raving 
mad some five minutes before, and was then drmking 
bottled porter for the good of her voice,—she was 
perhaps scarcely im a situation to appreciate it.” 

** But if you don’t like the singing, I dare say you 
prefer the ballet?” suggested Susanna 

“No, I don’t,” was the short, sharp, and decisive 
reply. 
** Not like the ballet? Oh! Mr Frere, what can 
be your reason?” inquired the surprised turtle-dove 

** Well, I have a reason good and sufficient, but I 
sha’n’t tell :t to you,” growled Frere, then muttered 
as an aside, which was, hov.-ver, sufficiently audible— 
“ A sct of jumping Jezebel, skippmg about in winte 
muslin kilts, for they’re nothing more, respectable 
people ought to be ashamed of looking at ’cm” 
Having enuncivted this opmion, Frere cast a doubly 
ferocious glance at Mr Kasper, then eloquently de- 
seribing to Rose the pomts of his favourite hunter, 
and relapsed into surly monusvilables, beyond which 
no amount of coomg could again tempt lnm 

Marmaduke de Grandeville, exthr ned im state on 
the mght hand of the lady of the house, gazed regally 
around him, and, in the plemtude of lus magnificence, 
was wonderful to behold. But, after all, he teas 
human, and the evident depth and reality of Lady 
Lombard’s admiration and respect softened even him, 
and, cre long, he graciously condescended to eat, drink, 
and talk,—not like an ordmary mortal, for that he 
never did, but like himself. For instance, the topic 
under discussion being the new Houses of Parliament, 
then im even a more unfinished state than they are at 
present, De Grandeville elaborately explained the 
whole design, every detail of which he appeared to 
have at his fingers’ ends—a fact for which he ac- 
counted when he allowed 1t to be understood, that— 
“ Ar—he had—ar—given Barry a hint or two,—ar— 
that Barry was a very sensible fellow, and not above 
—ar—acting upon an idea when he saw it to be a 
good.one ,” and it must be owned that as De Grande- 
ville had only once been m Mr Barry’s company, 
on which occasion he had sat opposite to lim at a 
public dinner, he had made the best use of his time, 
and not suffered his powers of penctration to rust for 
want of use Having m imagination put the finsslung- 
stroke to the Victoria Tower, (one of the farthest 
stretches of fancy on record, we should conceive,) he 
contrived to work the conversation round to military 
matters, set General Gudgeon right on several points 
referring to battles m the Penmsula at which the 
General had himself been present, and gave so 
graphic an account of Waterloo, that to tlus day 
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Lady Lombard declares he acted as Amateur Aic-- 
du-Camp and Pnvy Counsellor-in-Chief to the Dube 
of Wellington oa that memorable occasion. He then 
talked about the De Grandeville estates till every one 
present beheved hnn to be an ummense landed pro- 
pnetor, and wound up by the anecdote of William of 
Normands and the original De Granderille, which, 
with a shght biographical sketch of certain later 
warthies of the family, (one of whom, Sur Solomen 
de Grandeville, he declared to have suggested to Kuug 
Charles the advisability of hidiag in the oak.) lasted 
till the Indices quitted the room, when, by Lady 
Lombard's request, he assumed her vacant chair, and 
did the honours with dignified courtesy 

Bracy, who during dinner had appeared inmost de- 
voted to Miss Mae Salvo, now endeavoured to render 
himself universally agreeable He applauded Geucral 
Gudgeon’s stores, and plied him vigorously with 
port wine, wlich, as Mrs Arundel had taken care the 
servants did not negiect to replenish his wine-glass at 
dinner, began to tell upon him visibly He eheited 
the names, pedigrees, a 4 p‘rformances of all Mr 
James Rasper's horses, ane received from that fast 
young man a confidential stitement of lis last year’s 
bettine account, together with a minute detail of how 
he had executed that singular horticultural operation 
yclept “hedging on the Oaks,” dunng which dry 
recital lus throat required constantly moiwtenmng with 
wine, in spite of which precaution lis voice grew 
exceedingly thick and husky before the sittmg con 
cluded On two .adividuals of the party, however, all 
Bracy’s efforts were thrown away .—Frere continued 
silent and moody, only opemng his lips occasionally, 
shortly and sternly to contradict some assertion, and 
relapsing mto his former taciturnity, while JD 1) 
sat silently bewasling his postponed destiny over a 
glass of water and two ratifia cakes, which seemed to 
possess the singular property of never diminishing 

At length the gentlemen rose to go up stairs, a 
matter easily accomplished by every one but Gencrul 
Gudgeon, who made threc unsuccessful attempts to 
get under weigh, and then looked helplessly round for 
assistance. Bracy, the ever-ready, was at hand in an 
instant 

“ My dear General, Ict me lend you anarm You're 
cramped from sitting so long ” 

“ Tha-a-auk you, my dear bo-o os,” returned the 
gallant officer, who appeared to have been seized with 
a sudden wild determination to alter the English 
language by dividing monosyllables ito three parts, 
and otherwise fancifully to embelii~h Ins mother- 
tongue “ Tha-a-ank you! It's that confou-wow- 
wow-nded gun-shot wound in my knee-ee =I got it at 
Bu-Bu-Bu—no! not Bucellas What 1s it, eh ® ” 

“ Busaco,” suggested Bracy, fearing he had over- 
dosed his patient. 

However, when once the General got upon his legs, 
he used them to better advantage than might have 
been expected, and proceeded up-stairs, “ rolling 
grand,” as that prince of clever-simple biographers, (to 
use one of Mrs. Browning’s adjectives,) Boswell, said 
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of his poaderous idcl. Encountering Frere at the 
foot of the staircase, he stumbled agaust that geutle- 
man with so much furce as nearly to knock him down 
As he recovered his fouting, Frere tured angrily 
towards his assailant, but Ins irmtation changed to 
an expression of contemptuous pily as lus eye fell 
upon the white hair of General Ciudgcon, aud steppmg 
on one side, he allowed him to pass He was quietly 
following, when Mr. James Rasper, who had witpessed 
his chscomfiture with an all-bred laugh, attempted, by 
way of a stupid practical joke, to repeat General 
Giudgvon's involuntary assault, and reckoning Frere 
a goml natured quiet sort of person, not hkely to 
resent such a jest, pretended to stumble against him, 
and pushed past hua when about half-way up the first 
flight of stairs. Never did a man (to use a common 
but forcible expression) “ nustake his customer” more 
completely In an mstant Frere had collared him, 
draggrd hin down a step or two, then, retaining his 
grasp of the coat-collar, sezed him hy the waist-band 
of lus trousers, and by a great exertion of strength, 
swung him clear over the bansters, lowered haw tall 
iis feet were ahout a yard from the floor, and then let 
hin drop. After which performance, having glanced 
round to see that his victim was not myured by the 
fall, he coolly pursued his way up stairs 
(Te be continued } 
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Stcias sad to have been the maamn of one of the 
most persevcripyg and fortunate women wha ever 
cxpted!) Upon at: she acted from ehidhoal to ald 
nee, and was rewarded by a sueces« in hfe scidon 
attained cven by the most resolute AM thasys bent 
ta the maggie of her determined and unserupulows 
will = Even homeless of person, that great barrier 
to advaneeinent, was no effectual obstacle to her, 
She had fixed her powerful and ambitious heart upon 
the goal of greatness, and she reached it. All great 
successes, and all grew nunds, have so resolved, so 
come to pass. A feeble will, like a feeble hand, 
achiesv¢s nothing, And why? The great mgrcdient of 
success 1s firmness of purpose, self concentration, 
two things utterly unknown to the irresolute and 
feeble Besides these, there must be that rarer quality 
than ecither—self hnuwledye Honesty with  our- 
selves, is fo the full as needful as honesty with 
our neighbours, and without this Loo we cannot suceced. 
We must read ourselves faithfully, thoroughly, Aoxest/y. 
We tnust measure our capabilities agaimat the end wo 
wish for. We must as it were lay the pattern of our 
powers and weaknesscs upon the cloth of the success 
we wish to cover, and with unblinded and unloving 
cyes sce if it does so. If it does, no matter what the 
obstacles, success 3s ours ultunately if we chovec. 

A man may bend circumstances, but i’ he would 


(1) Madame de Maintenon. 
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this unflinching perseverance rational, he must have 


been honest with himself, honest in his self-appreciation | 
He must not have undertaken an | 
impossibility. He must have borne in mind that what , 


from the frst. 
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triumph, he must not bend ¢ them. Bat to make | 


table, “impossible * would have been his adjective, and 
he would have been #0 fool to apply it to bus 

ambition. Again. what but “fail” would be the right 
term to employ to any man’s scheme, even were it 
Brunel’s, who should propose throwing a tunnel from 


is perfectly possible, almost easy to one man, 1s not so | Dover to Calais, or constructing a viaduct over the 


to another. ‘Will is only power when directed against | 


Bay of Biscay. Yet both these great men have 


a battery, for the subjugation of which owr capabilities | achieved wonders, things impossible to other minds, 


will avail, ‘For instance, a man with the quiet un- 
speculative eye and cool head of an engineer, might 
toil on for ever and for evcr, wear out life and hope, 
energy and existence, in the wild wish to become a! 
Chantrey. Something must ever come of resolution, 
and he mglit at last achicvo some tolerable copy ; but 
more he would never do. Life would be fretted out | 
ina vam battle against Sety. Not agaiust circum- , 
stances, not against fortune, not agatust il-usage, but 
agunst Seuy The man has been his own cneny, the 
one sole cause of his own fulure, und all for want of 
honesty—the courage to take lumscif as it were to 
jneces, and faithfully yudge the fragments. “What has 
been done may be done again,” 1s an old maxim, and 
truc as itis old, but it must be effected by having 
the night thing done by the mght people. The cele- 
brated John Hunter, in his lectures, took contmued 
pains to impress this upon his pupils, and was accus- 
tomed to mstance himself as a proof of its fruth and 
practicability ‘ When T want to do a thing, ” he 
said, “ E first consider afat eva be dove then, af T ean 
doit) 1 think well what there 15 for and agemst 
me; what powers I have that other men have not, 
and what they have that L have not = Upon this J 
make up iny nind = If the thing can be done, and I 
can do at, 1 dodo it; if not, I dismiss the idea at once, 
and never give the matter another thought’ This was 
the advice and experience of 2 man, whose indomitable 
energy, and bold self-searching, raised him from a 
poor cabinet-maker’s apprentice in a wretched Scottish 
town, to the position of Surgeon extraordinary to the 
British Army, and to be one of the first authontics of 
his profession. Without the brave self-scrutiny which 
told lum when he had power and when none, and 
without the earnest purpose, that never swerved from 
the calm rational determination to which hnowledge 
so earned led him, John Hunter would have been a 
cabinet-maker at his death. 

Every where, spread over all creation, are the means 
of progress far all sorts of people Into all corners 
the grappling irons by which wo may pull ourselves 
up cau bo cast But the same hooks arc not for all 
men, nor the same irons for all purposes. It 18 re- 
ported of Buonaparte, that he was wont to exclaim; 
**<Tmpossible’ is the adjective of fools” And Armand 
Richeheu, that man of mighty will and indomitable 
self-reliance, has heon made to say by his biographers, 
** There is no such word as ‘fal’.” Daring as these 
bold aphorisms are, and smoothly and fate-defying as 
they sound, they are only true in a certam sense, and 
with certain reservations. If John Hunter's hand had 
trembled at the cold hard touch of a scalpel, or lis 
heart fainted at the tortured groans of the operating- 


and to them, if they had read themselves less truly. 
It was by self-kuowledge, no less than by witt, that 
they accomplished their determination. “ Can this 
thing be done, aud can I do it *’—was the question 
honestly put, and faithfully answered of cach to his own 
mind, and so it must ever be with those who would 
bear down to all opposition 

A blind man, with all the will of all the Ceesars, 


_mught determine to be a Claude Lorraine, but cos/d 


he® Te might spend hfe aud thought, care and 
resolution, in his vain scheme, and people would laugh 
ut hus fully as they gazed upon the blurred and blotted 
canvass , but he would be no more ridiculous than the 
jnan, who with the feeble ideas and wavermg decision 
of a harmlcss, helpless nunentity, took into his head 
to be a stafesman or 2 warnor —No, if aman would 
succeed in life, be may for a while let lus fancy roam 
wiuther at listeth, but when it settles, and would make 
its howe aud lus, im any trade, profession, or employ- 
nent, let hun weigh his capabilities, against his wish 
Let Jum judge hunself as he would judge another, 
taking into account first the reasons for his fancy, and 
then his power and resolution No need to weigh 
opportuuitics and means, impediments and fears. 
The first of these list two, unless they are in the 
nature of physical defects, must be as nothing, the 
last, if they obtam one moment’s hearing, are of them- 
sclyes cnough to prove Ins unfitnes, for the position 
he covets, the first he must make, the second he must 
struggle fur He must count up against the difficulties, 
hus ability of endurance, love of the end, firmness of 
purpose, mental and bodily qualifications If these 
agree with his will, 1t depends solely upon himself to play 
the game of life successfully For him there is but 
the old device and motto on the ancient seal—a pick- 
avec, with the words, “ E:ther I will find a way, orI 
will make one,”—and if he fail, 1t 1» of himself, his own 
feebicness in executing what he rashly planned 

There 1s no such thing as “luck; ” what seems 
so, 1s traceable to causes as easily discovered as their 
effect Goud rules the world And while Omuipotent 
hands hold the reins of government, there can be no 
chance Let it not be thought, that mn advocating 
the bold principle of our motto, we are urging or in- 
viting recklessness of means, so the end be gained ; 
or unscrupulousness of end, so fame and fortune be 
achicved. No; by success we mean full and complete 
success. Not prosperity here, rum hereafter, but 
success before God, by using to their utmost the 
talents he has lent, and domg for His glory the most 
service with the smallest means. Nothing that closes 
here, can nghtly be called success; we sow on earth 
to reap in heaven. But to the honest brave purpose, 
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the unberuling persev the unwavering steadiness 
of a true heart, will se power, for God our Maker, 
our Father and our Guide ordained :t 20. 


PRIVATE LIFE AND PERSONAL CHARACTER 
OF DEAN SWIFT. 


BY FAEDERICE LAWRENCE 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Darous 
We have always regarded Dean Swift as a decidedly 
unamiable man From all that we can learn he 
apoears to have been cold hearted, seltish, tyrannical, 
morose, and parsimonious, coarse and brutal m his 
manners, and singularly defictent in clevation of taste, 
thought, and sentiment The closing scene of 
his hfe has warranted the supposition that there 
was a taint of insanity m= his constitution, and 
attempts have been made to account for his ceeren- 
tricities upon this hypothesis = This view 15, how- 
ever, warmly combated, upon medieal grounds, im 
a recent production now before us," in which the cha- 
racter of Swift 1s strenuously vindicated, and the true 
nature of his malady detailed Without wishing to 
enter into any controversy, we thnk the subject 1s 
sufficiently mtercsting to be brought before the atten- 
tion of our readers , and though we have met with few 
new facts, we feel sure that every attempt to illustrate 
the idiosynerasies of genius will be received with in- 
dulgence 

We will not trouble our readers with many biogra- 
phical details. At the age of fourteen, we may re- 
mind them, Swift entered Trimty College, Dublin, 
where he was an irregular and undistinguished student, 
that at the usual time be applied for lis Bachelor's 
degree, and obtained 1t only by special grace, “a term,” 
says Johnson, “used in that university to denote want 
of merit ,” and that his acadcmical career, hke that of 
many men of genius, was m other respects undignified 
and unfortnnate On leaving college, he secured the 
patronage of Sic Wilham Temple, who had married one 
of his mother’s relations. King Wilham III. occa- 
sionally visited Temple, and “ 1t 1s recorded,” says 
Scott, “by all the poet’s biographers, that William 
offered him a troop of horse, and showed him how to cut 
asparagus the Dutch way.” At tlis time Swift devoted 
himself earnestly to stady, working eight hours a day. 
At length, he was overtaken by a serious illness, 
(brought on by his own impradence,) which is said to 
have occasioned the severe maladies from which he 
suffered through hfe. 

“ Writing to Mra. Howard, in 1727,” says Mr Wilde, 
“he thus describes the commencement of his complaint. 
‘ About two years before you were born, —consequently 
in 1690—* I got my giddiness by eating a hundred gol- 
den pippios at a time, at Richmond.’ ” 

Tr. Johnson comments on tlus incident in a eha- 
racteristic manner .— 


(i) The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life with an Appendix, 
mocap. hme —oy og his Poems hitherto unpublished, and some 
Temarke oh Stella.” Dublin, 1568. 
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* Before he left Ireland (?) he eantracied a disorder, 
aa he thought, by eating too much fruit. The of 
diseases 1a commonly obscure. 4 lmoed ly cate 


ae muck frust az he can get, without ang great inconre- 
mience. The disease of Swift waa giddiness with deaf. 
nea, which attacked him from time to time, began very 
early, pursued him through life, and af lest sent him to 
the grave, deprived of remon.” 


It seems probable that his frequently recurring attacks 
of giddmess and loss of memory mas be ascribed to 
this acerdent, and the medioal testimony is to the 
same effect. 


* Overloading the stomach,” rays Mr. Wilde, “ in the 
manner desenbed, and catching cold by sitting an a 
damp, exposed seat, were very apt to produce both 
these complainta,” (1 ¢ giddiness and deafnes,) “ nei- 
ther of which, when once established, was likely to be 
cantly removed from a system se nervous, and with a 
tempor so irritable, and a mind so excomively active, 
as that of wift, From this penod, a disease which, in 
ali ita symptoma and by ite fatal termination, plainly 
appeara to have been (in ita commencement at least) 
cercbrid coamp: ation, set in, and exhibited iteelf in woll- 
marked periodic attaka, whieh, year after your, in- 
creased in intensity and duration.” 


Whatever forms his disorder or disorders may have — 


at tumes assumed, Mr Wilde expresses his conviction, 
that “Swift was not, at any period of his hfe, not ever 
in his last Ulness, what 1s usually termed and under- 
stood as wad” 

We are not among those who regard every trifling 
eceentneity of conduct as an indication of sisanity. 
On the contrary, we believe that men of strong mind 
and good sense hase occationally shown a sound 
diserction in breaking through soctal usages and con- 
ventional notions which were not obviously founded 
on principles of utility: aad practical convenience 
But Swift was distinguished through life for a 
contemptuous disregard of the recened opmions of 
the world, which had more the ae of bravado than 
anything else From his youth upwards be would seem 
to have affected singulanty, and to have studied 
how he could best show his contempt for the 
ordinary rules of life Numerous anecdotes ure 
told by lis biographers of his wayward disposition, 
eccentric halits, and parssmomous spint =“ While be 
lived with Temple,” says Johnson, “he used to pay 
lis mother, at Leicester, a yearly visit. He travelled 


on foot, unless some violence of weather drove hin 


into a wagon, and at night he woald go to a penny 
lodging, where he purchased clean sheets for stx pence. 
This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his inate love 
of grossness and vulgarity some may ascribe it to 
his desire of surveying human hfe through all its 
vaneties; and others, perhaps with equal probability, 
to a passion which seems to lave been deeply fixed in 
bis heart, the Jove of a shilling” The “love of a 
shilling "—of striet economy in small matters—was 
observable, udeed, 1n all his conduct, and frequently 
subjected him to the imputatin of meanness. 

In after years, when he had secured the friendship 
of the greatest wits of bis age, and lived with them 
on terms of frendly intereourse, a curious instance of 
his oddity bas been preserved by Spence, as related 


es 


mm 
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by Pope, which may serve to illustrate his manners 
and character :-— 


“Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken 
by strangers for ill-nature. "Tis so odd that theres no 
describing it but by facta. I'll tell you one that comes 
into my head, One evening Gay and I went tosee him: 
you know how intimately we were all acquainted On 
our coming in, ‘ Hey-day, gentlemen,’ (says the Doctor,) 
‘what's the meaning of chi 
leave the great Lords that you are so fond of, to coms 
hither to see a poor Dean !’—‘ Because we would rather 
see you than any of them !'—‘ Ay, any one that did not 
know 80 well as I do, might believe you But since you 
are come, I must get some supper for you, I suppose '"— 
‘No, Doctor, we have supped already ’—‘ Supped already ? 
that's impossible! why, ‘tis not 8o’clock yet. That's 
very strange, but if you had not supped, I must have 
got something for you. Let me see, what should I have 
had? A couple of lobsters; ay, that would have done 
very well, two shillings—tarts, a shilling. but you 
will drink a glass of wine with me, though you supped 
s0 much before your usual time only to spare my 
pocket ?’—‘ No, we had rather talk with you than drink 
with you,’—‘ But 1f you had supped with me, as in all 
reason you ought to have done, you must then have 
drank with me. A bottle of wine, two shillings—two 
and two is four, and one 1s five, just two and sixpence 
8 piece. There, Pope, there’s hali-a-crown for you, and 
there's another for you, sir; for I won’t save anything 
by you, Iam determined’ This was all said and done 
with his usual seriousness on such occasions, and, 1n 
spite of everything we could say to the contrary, he 
actually obliged us to take the money ” 


He evidently prided lumsclf upon originality, and 
independence of thought and action, and he took 
every opportunity of sctting at nought the observances 
of socicty, and the restraints of lus profession. Asa 
clergyman, 1t was his passion to be as unclencal as 
possible. He has truly described himself as 

“A clergyman of special note 

For shunning those of his own coat, 

Which made his brethren of the gown 

Take care at times to run him down 
No hibertine, nor over nice ; 
Addicted to no sort of vice ; 
Went where he pleased, said what he thought; 
Not rich, but owed no man a groat ” 


tL 
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He would transgress the rules of decorum to avoid 
the suspicion of over-strictness or hypocrisy In Ire- 
land, he assembled his houshold to morning prayers, 
so secretly, that his most mtimate friend was six 
months in his house without discovermg it. He 
was always pleased when lis peculianties pro- 
voked hostilities; and he seems never to have felt 
that in discarding the received notions of propriety, 
he was running some nsk of bemg misled by 
his passions or convictions. He had no mental mis- 
givings,—no appreciation of the sohd truth senten- 
tiously expressed by Dr Johnson, that he “who 1n- 
Fey peculiar habits is worse than others, if he be 

ter” 

Of his over-bearing disposition and insolent blunt- 
ness a story has been told, which gives us some notion 
of his offensive demeanour in society — 

“* The last time he was in London,” says Sir W. Scott, 


“ he went to dine with the Earl of Burlington, who was 
then but newly marned. The earl being willing, it 1s 


vieit? How came you to ! 
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supposed, to have some diversion, did not introduce him 
to his lady, nor mention his name. After dinner, said 
the Dean, ‘ Lady Burlington, I hear you can sing, sing 
me asong.’” The lady looked on this unceremonious 
manner of asking a favour with distaste, and positively 
refused. Te said—“ She should sing, or he would make 
her.—Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one of 
your poor English hedge ns, stigwhen I bed you.” 
As the earl did nothing but laugh at this freedom, the 
ady was so vexed that she burst into tears, and retired. 
His firat compliment to her when he saw her again, was 
‘Pray, madam, are you as proud and as ill-natured now 
as when I saw you last?’ To which she answered, with 
great good-humour, ‘No, Mr Dean, I'll sing for you, if 
7 | erga From which tame he conceived great esteem 
or her” 


We have selected at random these anecdotes of 
Swift’s eccentricity, as displaymg by a few graphic 
touches the most prominent features m his character. 
But 1f may be curious to consider how far his pecu. 
lianties of temper and disposition were aggravated 
by his constitutional infirmities, and whether the 
infelicitous circumstances of his private life did not 
largely contnbute towards the same result In the 
first place, 1t must be borne 1n mind that he was a man 
of exquisitcly nervous and excitable temperament. 
Ifis perceptive faculties were clear and keen and a 
habit of mmute imquiry and narrow scrutiny into 
human motives, had familianzed him with the vices 
and follies of his species, and inspired him with a sullen 
contempt for humanity which he took no pais to 
disguise We can also imagwne that his temper was 
soured and embitteved by the occurrences of his youth, 
by his unprosperous carcer at college; by lus carly 
position of dependence And when in early manhood 
a serious illness prostrated his strength, and left him 
through life exposed to a distressmg malady, we cannot 
wonder that lus mind was clouded with a decper 
gloom. 

After the death of Temple, in 1699, Swift accom- 
panied the Earl of Berkeley to Ircland, as his chaplain 
and private secietary. Having quarrelled with his 
patron, Ins anger was pacified by a presentation to the 
rectory of Agher, and the vicarages of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin, the mcome of which amounted to about 
230/ per annum. It 1s said, that on leaving the Earl 

if Berkeley, he walked down to his new living, txcog- 
nto, and astonished the poor curate by roughly announ- 
cing himself as his “ master.” He performed hus 
clerical duties with punctuality and decorum, and 
busied himself in the restoration of the parish church, 
which had become dilapidated through the neglect of 
former incumbents. But his residence at Laracor 
was soon distinguished by circumstances of more 
romantic interest, Beneath the roof of Sir William 
Temple he had become acquainted with Esther John- 
son—the unfortunate Stella—who, when he first 
beheld her, was a little bnght-eyed, laughing child, 
the delight of all the inmates of us patron’s residence. 
“Tattle Hetty,” as they called her, was often thrown 
m his way, aud gradually won upon his heart ; he set 
her her daily tasks, and as she grew towards woman- 
hood, his cold nature was warmed and subdued by a 
passion which even the prospects of worldly advance- 
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ment were unable to stifle. When he found himself 
settled at Laracor. he sighed for the society of Stella, 
(for so he designated her 1m poetical phraseology ,) and 
as she was her own mistress it was not long before he 
had persuaded her to visit Ireland, in the company of 
a discreet, middle-aged lady, named Mrs Dingley. A 
suitable residence was procured for his visitors, and 
when Swift was absent from the vicarage, and then 
only, they became its mmates In these arrangements 
Stella acqmesced, under the belicf, and it 1s to be sup- 
posed with the tacit understanding, that her admirer 
would offer her his hand as soon as his worldly circum- 
stances would justify their union At first, perhaps, 
an excess of prudence deterred him from marnage 
he was proud and ambitious, he could not bear the 
idea of sinking down into a poor Irish clergyman, he 
was avaricious and covetous, and in his scheme of 
worldly advancement, he probably thought that a wife 
might be m his way 
wisdom,” says Scott, “he endeavoured to frame a new 
path to happiness, and the consequences have ren- 
dered him a warnme, where the various virtues with 
which he was endowed ought to have made him a 
pattern ” 

In the meanwhile, Stella had her admircrs. <A 
neighbourimg clergyman became her suitor, and ap- 
plied to Switt, as the lady’s guardian, to sanction lus 
addresses. The lover was placed m a curwus pre- 
dicament , but, m the end, the clergyman was rejected 
by Stella, who, 1t 1s reasonable to suppose, considered 
herself engaged to the fmend of her early youth 
Every ycar that glided by, she had established a fresh 
claim on his sympathy and regard The sacrificcs 
she had made for him were of no ordinary hind, and 
he was by no means mscnsible to her devotion More 
than once he acknowledged 1t im verse 


“ Then Stella ran to my relief, 
With cheerful face and inward grief ; 
And though, by Heaven's severe decrce, 
She suffers hourly more than me, 
No cruel master could require, 
From slaves employed for daily hire, 
What Stella, by her friendship warm d, 
With vigour and delight perform'd ” 


Poor Stella! Her disposition was hvely and en- 
gaging, and it 1s said that she had a face and form of 
surpassing loveliness. But like many another gentle 
and confiding woman, she was sacrificed to cold pru- 
dential notions, and to the overweening worldly pride 
that does more than anything else to corrupt and 
degrade the heart 

In 1835 the skeletons of Swift and Stella were ex- 
humed from the vaults of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
The ghastly relics were clearly identified from several 
circumstances which are fully entered mto by Mr 
Wilde; and he observes that Stella’s skull, thus 1r- 
reverently rescued from the tomb, 1s “a _ perfect 
model of symmetry and beauty. Its outhne” (he 
continues, in a rapturous vem,) “1s one of the 
most graceful we have ever seen; the teeth, which, 
for their whiteness and regulanty, were, m life, the 
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theme of general admiration, were, perhaps, the most 
perfect ever witnessed in a skull. On the whole, it is 
no great stretch of the imagination to clothe and de- 
corate this skull agam with its alabaster skin, on 
which the rose had slightly bloomed ; to adorn it with 
its ongmal dark har, its white expanded forehead, 
level, pencilled eye-brows, and deep, dark, lustrous 
eyes, its high prominent nose, its delicately chiselled 
mouth, and pouting upper lp, its full, rounded chin, 
and long but gracefully swelling neck,—when we shall 
find it reshze all that desenption has handed down to 
us of an intellectual beauty of the style of those paint- 
ed by Kueller, and with an outline and form of head 
accurately corresponding to the pictures of Stella 
Which stall exist ”” 

lu the carly years of his residence at Laracor,— 
the happiest term of his life,—the health of Swift was 
comparatively good, and he made but few complaints. 


“In the prde of talent and} But m 1710 he went to London, and plunged into 


politics and public busmess, for the space of three 
eventful years Mella stil occupied his thoughts, 
and he regularly transmitted to her his journal, in 
which he noted down the minutest meidents of his 
busy life His energies and ambition had now full 
scope , but late hours and excitement made sad havoc 
with his constitution He was alarmed with coutinual 
attacks of giddiness and deafness, and was forced to 
practise the strictest temperance Soon also he found 
that something more than talent and strong conviction 
was necessary to secure success in the game of politics. 
His hopes of preferment were disappointed. ‘“ He 
enjoyed the shadow,” says Lord Orrery, “ the sub- 
stance was detained fron him He was employed, 
not trusted, and at the same time he imagined hnm- 
selfa subtale diver, who dexterously shot down into 
the profoundest region of politics.” At length, m 
1713, he was promoted tu the Deanery of St Patrick’s, 
a pieferment which fell far short of what he conceived 
he had a mght to expect, and he returned to Ircland, 
with a bitter and disappointed spirit 

He stayed a fortmght in Dublin to take possession 
of lus Deanery, and we have a pitiable picture of the 
state of his mind at this period. ‘I hate the thoughts 
of Dublir ’ he writes, “ and prefer a field-bed and an 
earthern floor before the great house there, which they 
say 1s mine.”— At my first coming, I thought 1 
should have died with discontent, and was horribly 
melancholy , but it begins to wear off and change to 
dulness.” And in a poem, written in sickness, in 
October 1714, we have a vivid picture of the pettish- 
ness and jealousy of the confirmed and inconsiderate 
invalid. 


“ My state of health none care to learn , 
My life 1s here no soul's concern. 
And those with whom I now converse 
Without a tear will tend my hearse. 


Some formal visits, looks, and words,— 
What mere humanity affords,— 

I meet eng from three or four, 
From whom I once expected more ; 
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- Which those who tend the sick for pay 


Can act as decently as they. 


anne obliging, ip doe 

o help at m nd. 

My Life is aoe S barden pends 
To others, ere it be my own.” 

Though separated from the turmoils of party, it 
was not likely that Swifi’s active spirit would rest 
satisfied with a life of monotonous tranquillity. But 
his means were now ample, and every apparent obstacle 
being removed, it might have been expected that 
he would no longer defer lis umon with Stella 
Alas! during Ins residence in England he had 
made a fresh conquest; and poor Stella had found 
a powerful mval m Esther Vanhomrigh, the eldest 
daughter of a wealthy widow lady. For a time the 
sacrifices, wrongs, and deep, deep affection of Stella 
were forgotten or disregarded, and Vanessa (for this 
was Miss Vanhomrigh’s poctical name), usurped her 
place in Swift's unfeeling heart Vanessa came to 
Dublin, and Stella’s jealousy being excited, she de- 
manded an explanation. In this dilemma Swift was 
compelled to yicld something to the clams of long- 
tned affection; but he still made use of the same 
heartless cant—that his fortune was insufficient, that 
marrage would be imprudent, && &c. At length 
he consented to a secret wuon, on condition that it 
should never be disclosed by cither of them, and that 
they should still “‘ continue to hive separately, and in 
the same guarded manner as formerly ”* Accordingly, 
in 1716, the ceremony was performed by his carly 
friend and tutor the Bishop of Clogher, in the garden 
of the deancry. 

It 1s said that after the performance of this cere- 
mony, Swift’s state of mind was wretched m the 
extreme. As for Stella, ihe many another woman 
who has “loved not wisely but too well,” her fort- 
tude supported her under every trial, and whatever 
may have been her mental sufferings, they were hidden 
beneath the outward mask of tranquillity and content- 
ment. She is described about this time as looking 
“ pale and pensive, but not melancholy ;” she patient- 
ly attended the Dean in his frequent attacks of 
sickness, and regulated his table,—at which, however, 
she appeared only asa guest In the meanwhile he 
continued to correspond with Vanessa, and to inter- 
change verses with her. He frequently visited her at 
her residence at Celbridge, where she had retired, 
says Scott, “ to nurse her hopeless passion in seclusion 
from the world.” Strange that this haughty, sullen, 
and unamiable man should have imspired with such 
deep affection two amiable and accomplished women, 
who, once enslaved, seem to have lost all self-depend- 
euce, and to have readily obeyed the harshest dictates 
of his cruel caprice ! 

As Swift advanced im life, his mind became more 
gloomy, his temper more irritable, and his health more 
uncertam. He began to feel strange forebodings of 
the mysterious malady which was ultimately to reduce 
him to a state of hopeless imbecility. ‘ So early as 
1717,” says Scott, “ we are informed by Dr. Young, 
~—”~”~*«() Beets Lafeof Swit 
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that while walking with Swift, about a mile out of 
Dublin, the Dean stopped short. ‘ We passed en,’ 
says the author of the Night Thoughts, ‘ but per- 
ceivirg he did not follow us, I went back and found 
him fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upwards at a 
noble elm, which in its uppermost branches was much 
withered and decayed. Pointing at it he said :—I 
shall be hke that tree, J shall die at the top’?” He 
had a severe iluess in the beginmng of 1719, and in 
May he wrote to Lord Bolngbroke these melancholy 
words. ‘‘ My health 1s somewhat mended, but at 
best I have an ill head and an aching heart” When 
in the following year he plunged into politics, and as 
an Insh patriot gave vent, m a memorable pamphlet,? 
to his indignant sense of English injustice, his bodily 
health appears to have improved, and his melancholy 
to have been for a time dispelled Soon afterwards, 
the publication of the Drapter’s Letters rased him to 
the highest pitch of popularity These remarkable 
productions were directed against an unpopular scheme 
for supplying the deficiency of copper comage m 
Ireland. For this purpose a patent, which was sad 
to have been obtained 1m a surreptitious manner, had 
been granted to an English contractor named Wood, 
empowering him to coin halfpence and farthings to the 
extent of £108,000 The popular feeling was aroused ; 
Wood’s worthless halfpence were denounced by the 
spirited Diapier, the printer of the letters prosecuted ; 
and a large reward offered for the discovery of che 
author. 


“But not a traitor could be found 
To sell him for three hundred pound.” 


It was during the excitement of the public mind on 
this subject that a Quaker 1s said to have circulated 
the apt quotation from Scripture,—“ And the people 
said unto Saul, Shall Jonarman die, who hath wrought 
this great salvation mm Israel? God forbid. as the 
Lord hveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall to 
the ground; for he hath wrought with God this day. 
So the people rescued Jonathan, that he died not”? 
Flattered, excited, and stunned by popular applause, 
he had at this period less leisure to think of his 
ailments, and though we have no particular account, 
it 1s reasonable to suppose his temper was more 
cheerful But, as if to counterbalance these ad- 
vantages, domestic afflictions at the same time deeply 
affected, and perhaps temporarily softened his spirit. 
In 1723, the hapless Vanessa bade farewell to a 
world of disappomntment and sorrow. The loss of 
one beloved object was the prelude to another greater 
bereavement. Stella’s health began to decline in 
the very year of the Drapier’s tnumph; and though 
she rallied from time to time, 1t was soon apparent that 
her unhappy hfe was drawing to a close. 

In June, 1727, we find Swift in England, and 
givmg a deplorable account of his own state of health. 
“T walk like a drunken man, and am deafer than ever 
you knew me.... The last act of hfe is always a 

(2) “A Proposal biel the universal Use of Jrish Manufactures, 
isd Erjomting and renouncing everything wearable that comes 

(3) 1 Sum xiv. 45, 
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tragedy, at best, for it is a bitter aggravation to 
have one’s best friends go before them.” He.visited 
Pope for a short time at Twickenham ; but left his 
house abruptly, saying, “that two sick fmends cannot 
live together.” Every post brought him alarming 
accounts of Stella’s declming health, and mn October, 
he left England, never to return. 

** He turned,” says Johnson, * to a home of sorrow ” 
Btella was on her death-bed, anxiously expecting his 
presence, ere the hour of dissolution arrived. In her 
Jast moments she conjured him, it is said, to ac- 
knowledge their union to the world, but the accounts 
of their parting intervieware somewhat contradictory ” 
One witness (his mece, Mrs. Whiteway,) reports 
that she heard Swift say, m reply to some urgent 
request, “Well, my dear, if you wish it, it shall be 
owned ,” to which Stella reyomed, “If 1s too late” 
Another, (Mr. Sheridan,) relates that after she had 
earnestly implored him to acknowledge their marriage, 
he turned on his heel, and left the room At length, 
on the 28th of January, 1728, m the forty-first year 
of her age, this injured woman “closed her weary 
pilgrimage, and passed,” says Scott, “to that land, 
where they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ” 

When the grave had closed over Stella, the Dean’s 
melancholy assumed a more sombre hue, and every 
hour of his life grew darker and darker. On the 
most ordinary occasions, he would bid hus friends 
adieu with the gloomy words, “God bless you, I 
hope we shall never meet agam” Tis natural mo- 
roseness of disposition was increased by deafness , he 
became irritable and impatient beyond cndurance 
His memory also grievously failed him 

‘For poetry he’s past his prime, 
He takes an hour to find a ryhme ” 

He often desenbed himsclf in words too true, 
“* Vertigenosus, wxops surdus, male gratus amticis” 
Ths fits of ill-humour, even in the society of his 
friends, began to wear the appearance of something 
approaching to insanity. In 1730, he was for about 
sx months the guest of Sir Arthur Acheson, at the 
town of Market Hhil, and whist staying there, if 1s 
related that “he sometimes retired from table, and 
had his victuals carried into lis own apartment, from 
which he would not stir till his good-humour re- 
turned.” In the followmg year he wrote the melan- 
choly and prophetic verses on his own death, in which 
the well-known lmes descnptive of his mental and 
bodily condition occur .— 


“See how the Dean begins to break— 
Poor gentleman, he droops apace, 
You plainly find 3¢ in his tace, 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead, 
Besides, his memory decays— 

He reeollects not what he says. 

He cannot call his friends to mind ; 
Forgets the place where last he dined ; 
Phes you with stories o’er and o’er ; 
He told them fifty times before.” 


We tara to Mr. Wilde’s volume for a summary of 
the state of Swift’s health three years afterwards. 
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“The tottering which first attacked him in qe year 
1711, returned again in 1734: and to increase his 
misfortunes, his oyetight at this period began to fail, 
and from some whim, Swift had a great dislike to the 
use of spectacles. Two of the avenucs both of know- 
ledge and amusement being thus shut out, need we 
wonder that the poor Dean's temper imecreased in 
fretfulness, and occanionally induced him to give wa 
to those outbursts of passion which bave been rela 
of him! His Medicina Gymnasfica, as \t was termed 
by his friends, no longer alleviated his malady, or 
afforded him amusement. He well knew from ex- 
pesvence the beneficial effecta of active exercise upon 

is distressing complaint, and when he was not able 
to go abroad, he sometimes enjoyed it by chasng his 
fnends up and down atair, and through the large 
apartments in the deanerv, ‘till he had accomplished 
his usual quantity of exerviee.’” 


Writing to Alderman Barber, in March, 1735, he 
says — 

*T ride a dozen miles as often as I can, and always 
walk the strects, except m the night, which my head 
will not suffer me to do 
French wine, which, although not equal to yours, | 
drink a bottle to myself every day I keep threc horses, 
two men, and an old woman, in a large empty house, 
and dine half the week hke a king, by myaclf ..... 
You see by my many blottings and interlinings, what a 
condition my head 13 in” 


Again, in a letter to Pope, December 2d, 1736,— 


“T have not been 1n a condition to write, yoars and 
infirmities have quite broke me, I mean that odious 
continual disorder in my head 1 neither read nor 
write, nor remember, nor converse. All 1 have left is to 
walk and ride, the first I can do tolerably , but the latter, 
for want of good weather at this season, is seldom in 
my power, and having not an ounce of flesh about me, 
my shin comes off in ten miles riding, because my skin 
and bone cannot agree together ” 


In his pecuhar state of mind he also felt severely 
the loss of several friends with whom he had hved 
on terms of affectionate mtimacy; and as they 
dropped off one by one, and “tie after tie was 
loosened from his heat,” he became more fretful 
and desponding In one of his letters to Pope, he 
has characteristically described the feeling of regret 
with which 1t 1s natural to regard the death of early 
and distant friends, from whom we may have been 
long separated, and had even hitle hope of seemg 
again 

“The death of Mr. Gay and the Doctor [Arbuthnot] 
have been terrible wounds near my heart heir livin 
would have been a great comfort to me, although 
should never have seen them , dzke a sum of money 1" @ 
bank, from which I should receive at least annual 
enterest, as I do from you, and have done from my 
Lord Bolingbroke ” 

Although Swift had been im carly life, both from 
choice and necessity, remarkably abstemious, it is 
probable, that in his advanced years the unfavourable 
symptoms of his complicated disorders were aggra- 
vated by a free recourse to intoxicating beverages. 


” “ Notwithstanding,” says Mr. Wilde, “that none of 
of his biographers have alluded to the sulyect, nor have 
his greatest enemies ever been able to say that the 
Dean was once seen intoxicated, or in anywise affected 
with liquor, 1t is quite evident that he took more wine 
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and spirituous liquors in his latter life than his me- 
dical men would now have recommended him; but 
whether from hking, habit, the advice of his physicians 
and friends, or as a stimulant and resource in those 
hours of gloom or despondency to which he was then 
subject, it 1s now difficult to say.” 


His parsimony, however, prevented him from 
encouraging conviviality at bis own residence. 
“When his frends of cither sex,” says Johnson, 
“came to him, in expectation of a dinner, his custom 
was to girs every one a shilling, that they might please 
themeelves with their provision. At last his avarice 
Sad too powerful for his kindness, he would refuse a 
ottle of wine, and in Ireland, no man vistis where he 
cannot drink /” 


The last remark is somewhat sweeping, and no- 
torious as the boundless profusion and habitual love 
of conviviality of the Imsh gentry of the last century 
may haye been, savours somewhat of the Doctor’s 
thoroughly Enghsh prejudices. 

A note to Mrs. Whiteway, penned in July, 1740, is 
almost the last memoriml which we possess of the 
celcbrated Dean ‘Whilst it describes in _pitcous 
terms his bodily anguish, 1t exhibits the decay of his 
mental faculties, and foreshadows the mght which 
was about to close over him for ever “TI hardly 
understand,” he says, “onc word I write I am sure 
my days will be very few, few and muscrable they 
must be. if I do not blunder, 1t 1s Saturday, July 
26th, 1710. If I lve till Monday, I shall hope to 
see you, perhaps for the last tame” After this, his 
understandmg totally failed, and he sank into that 
state of “sccond childishness and mere oblivion,” 
which he had so long apprehended Scott says, that 
“his first state was thut of violent and furious 
lunacy ;” but Mr. Wilde labours to show that the 
alleged fits of msamity were nothmg more than the 
fretful ebullitions of temper, which might have been 
expected under the painful circumstances which 
marked the last scene of his “strange, eventful 
history” In the begimning of 1741, 1t was, however, 
thought proper to place his estate under the manage- 
ment of trustees, and to appomt guardians, to 
whose care he was for the remainder of his life con- 
fided. Mrs. Whiteway was the last person that he 
knew, ‘and when,” she says, (in a letter, dated 
November, 1742,) “that part of his memory failed, 
he was so outrageous at seemg anybody, that I was 
forced to leave him ... . He walked ten hours a-day , 
would not eat or drink if his servant stayed m the 
room. Huis meat was served up ready cut, and some- 
times it would lie an hour on the table before he 
would touch it, and then eat 1t walkmg” Mr. 
Wilde has copied the same lady’s account of a fear- 
ful ophthalmic affection with which the poor Dean 
was attacked m the month of October, 1742. 


“ About six weeks ago,” she says, “in one night's 
time, his left eye swelled as large as an egg, and the 
lid, Mr. Nichols (his surgeon) thought, would mortafy, 
and many large boils app upon his arms and bod} 
The torture he was in 1s not to be described. Five 
persons could scarcely hold him, for a week, from 
tearing out his own eyes; and for near a month he did 


not sleep two hours in twenty-four. Yet s moderate 
appetite contimued, and, what 1s more to be wondered 
at, the last day of his :llness he knew me perfectly well, 
took me by the hand, called me by my name, and 
showed the same pleasure as usual in seemng me. I 
asked him if he would give me a dinner? He saad, 
‘To be sure, my old friend.’ Thus he continued that 
day, and knew the doctor, the surgeon, and all his 
family so well, that Mr Nichols thought it possible he 
might return to a share of understanding, 80 as to be 
able to call for what he wanted, and to bear some of 
his old frends to amuse him But alas! this pleasure 
to me was of short duration, for the next day or two it 
was all over, and proved to be only pain that had 
roused him ” 

A sad blank followed this imcident, illumined by 
occasional glimpses of reason One of these occurred 
at the close of the year 1743 “After the Dean had 
continued silent a whole year,” says one of his 
biographers, ‘in this helpless state of idiotcy, his 
housekeeper went ito his room on the 30th 
November, in the morning, telling tim that it was 
his birthday, and that bonfires and wlluminations were 
preparing, to celebrate 1t as usual To this he im- 
mediately rephed ‘It 1s all folly' they had betier 
let 1t alonc’”” =Mr Walde mamtams thet this forced 
silence d.ffered matenally from “the suilenness of 
msanity ,” for, according to Dr Delany, “he would 
often attempt to speak his mind, but could not re- 
collect words to express his meaning, upon which he 
would shrug up his shoulders, shake his head, and 
sigh heartily ” 

It 1s said that m these days of his mental aliena- 
tion, he was literally made a show of by his unfeelng 
domestics, who privately took money from strangers 
who were anxious to sec lum = Ilis relative Mr 
Deane Swift has furnished some of the last anecdotes 
respecting him, and they are melancholy enough. 

“He endeavoured several times to speak to his 
servant, [this was in 1744,|—(now and then he calls 
hum by his name), at last. not finding words to express 
what he would be at, after some uneasiness, he said, 
‘I am a fool’ Not long ago the servant took up his 
watch that lay upon the table to see what o'clock at 
was, he said, ‘ Bring 1t here,’ and when it was brought, 
he looked very »ttentively at it Some time ago the 
servant was breaking a large stubborn coal he said, 
That’s a stone, you blockhead.’ ” 

Bitter retribution! The man who im his pride 
of heart and undisguised selfishness, scornfully put 
aside the proffered cup ef social happiness, dis- 
regarded all that interfered with ns stubborn will, 
and repaid with studied cruelty the most sincere 
affection, was doomed to expire “a driveller and a 
show,” the sport of domestics and unfeeling strangers, 
—a piteous and humihatmg spectacle, of which the 
world affords occasional examples, as 1f to remind us 
that mtellectual superiority, hke everythmg else we 
admire and value here, proceeds from Him who 
gives and takes away at His good pleasure! 

At length, on the afternoon of Saturday, the 19th 
of October, 1745, after several months of total silence 
and vacuity, the once renowned Dean of St Patrick’s 
ceased to breathe. Accordmg to some accounts, hzs 
dissolution was so easy that the attendants who 
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watched by his bedside were hardly aware of it, and ' 


only heard the qdeath-rattle im his throat a few 
moments before he expired His body was interred 
with strict privacy, according to the directions 
contained in his will, in St Patrich’s cathedral By 
his will, dated 3d May, 1740, he demised his whole pro- 
perty, amounting to about 12,000/ to his executors, to 
purchase land im Ireland, with the profits of winch to 
erect and endow “an hospital large enough for the 
reception of as many idiots and Junatics as the annual 
mcome of the said lands should be suffiment to 
maintain.” This appropriate destimation of his pro- 
perty he had long resolved on, for m the verses on 
his own death, written in November, 1731, the often- 
quoted Imes occur — 
“He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a honse for fools and mad 

And showed by one satiric touch 

No nation wanted 1t so much ” 

We have already spoken of the exhumation of the 
bones of Swift and Stella im 1835 According to the 
medical testimony in Mr Wilde’s volume, the theories 
of the pluenoloe'sts are not confirmed hy the cxami- 
nations to which the Dean’s cramum has been sub- 
jected 

“Qn looking at Swift's skull,” says one gentleman 
(Mr Hamilton), “the first thing that struck me was 
the extreme lownes. of the forehead, those parts which 
the phrenologists have marked out as the organs of 
wit, causality, and comparison bemny scarcely der loped 
atall, but the head rove gradually, and was high fiom 
benevolence backwards ” 

The animal propensities, again, were all large and 
even disproportionably so But it 1s admitted that 
“although the skull, phrenologically considered, mighit 
be thought deficient, yet its capacity was im reality 
very great, capable of contamimg such a brain as we 
might expect m so remarkable a gemus” Jn the 
Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, a bust, long 
believed, and now satisfactorily, to be that of Swift, 
identified from a cast taken from his face after 
death, has been preserved, and 1s commented on at 
some length by Mr. Wilde Scott describes the 
expression of countenance as “most unequivocally 
maniacal, and one side of the mouth (the left) 
hornbly contorted downwards, as if convulsed by 
pan” But this description 1s, according to Mr 
Wilde, a great exaggeration; “‘on the contrary,” he 
says, “the expression is remarkably placid, but there 
is an evident drag on the left side of the mouth, 
exhibiting a paralysis of the facial muscles of the 
right side” In summing up—and he does so most 
carefully—all the symptoms of the Dean’s disorder, 
the conclusions drawn by Mr. Wilde seem to be, 
that he suffered from a cerebral affection, proceeding 
in the first mstance from deranged digestion and 
other causes, aggravated by mental excitement and 
unhappiness, but never amounting to actual insanity, 
or utter loss of reason. His not speaking during 
the last years of his life, he accounts for as arising 
“either from paralysis of the muscles by which the 
mechanism of speech is produced, or from loss of 
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memory of the things which he wished to express, as 
frequently occurs in the case of cerebral disease.” 
The “unpublished poems of Swift,” at the end of 
Mr Wilde’s volume, are said to bo copied from a 
pocket-book of the Dean's, in the possession of a 
family named Chnstie, and lent to the author for the 
purpose of his essay. ‘‘ They are nearly all politrcal, 
and the greater number of them refer to the reign of 
James II, particularly about the period of the expected 
birth of the Prince of Wales. Swift was at this time 
a student of Tinnty College, and these were probably 
written shortly before he went to England, in the 
beginning of 1689 Others are as late as the reign 
of Anne” We give the following as samples, both 


_Yeferring to James I] — 


A PAPER PUT IN THE KINGS SHUE 


The hearts of all thy friends arv lost and gone, 
Gazing they stand, and gneve about thy throne, 
Sceareely beheving thee the Martyr's son 


Those whom thou favourest merit not thy praise , 
To their own fain they sacrifice thy case, 
And wail in sorrow make thee end thy daya. 


Then, trust thou not too far, doe not relyo 

Un foree or fraud ,—why shouldst thou, Monarch, 
why 

Leve unhelieved, and unlamented dic? 


A PAPER FOUND IN THE KINGS TW ALUITEH (TOILET). 


The King, to keep the laws, did plight his troth ; 
Has walls lis law, and thus he keeps his oath. 


The following epigram (“ probably by Swift’) ‘On 
seeing a worthy prelate co out of church in the time 
of Divine service, to wait on his Grace the Duke of 
Dorset, on his coming to town,” though frequently 
punted, 15 charactersstic enough to bear quotation — 


“Ford Pain in the church (could you think 14) 

kneel'd down, ‘ 

When told that the Duke was just ¢ome to fown,— 

Tits station despising, unawed by the place, 

Je flies fron his God to attend on Hia Grace. 

To the Court 16 was fitter to pay his devotion, 

Since Giod had no hand in his Loidslip's promo- 
tion ” 


We have in the present paper principally dwelt on 
the personal character of this distguished man As 
a writer, he has been admirably criticised by Scott 
and Jeffrey, and as a politician he has had many 
illustrious eulogists Little therefore remains to be 
said by huinbler critics. As a political writer, by a 
happy union of pure idiomatic English with plain 
good sense, he effected trumpbs which can only be 
compared with those subsequently achieved by the 
rhetorical Junius. lis prose fictions are unequalled 
for wit, humour, and accurate hnowledge of mankind. 
The “Tale of a Tub” 1s the most perfect satire 
in the language, and well might he exclaim, as 
he is reported to have done, when looking over 
it at an advanced period of lus life, “Good God! 
what a gemus J had when I wrote that book!” The 
Travels of Captain T.emuel Gulliver have continued to 
be popular, though their hidden satire is altogether 
forgotten or disregarded, and are as eagerly fastened 
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on as the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Don 
Quixote, and other world-books. Whence this wide 
populanty? It 1s perhaps to be traced principally to 
this. Like Defoe, Swift posscssed that admirable talent 
for circumstantial and mmute narration which gives to 
the most improbable incidents the atr of reality. We 
feel Captain Gulliver to be a real personage, and we 
are almost imposed on by his gravity and consistency ; 
for “if,” says Sir Walter Scott, “the reader 1s dis- 
posed to grant the travcller his postulates as to the ex- 
istence of the strange people whom he visits, 1¢ would 
be difficult to detect any inconsistence in his narra- 
tive” And it 1s upon record that an Insh bishop 
gravely censured the book, as contaming some things 
which he could not prevail on himself to believe! 
In lus most trivial productions Swift had the happy 
art. of appearing to be in carnest, and lis grave irony 
was frequently mistaken for truth A singular ilus- 
tration of this is affoided by the effect of a placard 
which he had written, m onc of his jesting moods, on 
the caecution of one Elliston, a noted street-robber 
The placard was addressed, in the thief’s name, to his 
snpposcd accomplices, commencing thus —‘‘ Now, as 
1am a dying man, I have done something wluch may 
be of good use to the public I have left with an 
honest man, (and, indeed, the only honest man I was 
ever acquamted with,) the names of all my wicked 
brethren, the principal places of their abode, with a 
short account of the crimes they have committed * 
It then went on to say, that he (Elliston) had “ so- 
lemnly charged this honcst man,” that if ever he heard 
of any 10gue being tiied for robbery, he should look 
into the list, and if he found the name there, send the 
whole paper to government The thieves, believing 
the document genuine, were terrified at the threatened 
disclosure, and the practice of street-robbery was 
entirely put an end to. 

Though despotic and unamiable in the social circle, 
his powers of conversation are said to have been unri- 
valled Tradition has preserved many of lis pomted 
and humorous repartees , and two of his classical puns 
are especially good To a lady who, m adjusting her 
mantua, had accidentally thrown down a Cremona 
fiddle, he applicd, with wonderful readiness, the Vur- 
gman lme .— 


“‘ Mantua, vee miseree Dimium vicina Cremonse !” 


Upon another occasion, when an old gentleman had 
lost his spectacles, he offered him the humorous conso- 
lation, that if it rained all mght he would certamly 
recover them in the mornmg .— 


“ Nocte pluit tota—redeunt epectacula mane.” 


Many of his caustic remarks have been treasured 
up, and their plain good sense 1s worth attending to 
For example ‘The reason why so few marnages are 
happy 1s, because young ladies take more time m 
making wzefs than making cages” What he mht 
have been had he been moderately considerate to 
others, had his imagination been purer, and his dispo- 
sition gentler, it 1s impossible to say; as 1¢ 1s, we Con- 
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fess, we have traced his life with little pleesure, and 
regard his memory with little of the reverence whuch 
1s due to gemus 


DOROTHEA. 


ENGRAVED BY GOODYEAR AFTER A PAINTING BY 
MIDDLETON. 


Tue subject of this plate is familar to all our 
readers, for who among them has not enjoyed the 
heauties of that gem of Spanish hterature, the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes ® A work which has an European 
celebrity, and one that has been translated into all 
the languages of the content, must ever be a fertile 
source from which the painter may select with the 
certainty of having the story of his picture generally 
understood, and every probalilty of its awakening 
pleasmg associations in the minds of the beholders 
The present engraving, however, has no occasion to 
lean upon the merits of the work which has suggested 
its execution. It 1s a beautiful cmbodiment of the 
author’s description, and its merits, in an artistic 
point of view, are sufficient to render 1t worthy of 
a place im our journal, totally dependent of its con- 
nexion with the Spanish romance in which its heroine 
forms so pleasing a feature We cannot, however, 
consent to wholly divorce our plate from 1ts attendant 
story, and shall therefore conclude our bnef notice 
with an extract from Smollett’s witty, although occa- 
sionally coarse translation of the passage which the 
pater has chosen to illustrate — 


«They had not gone twenty paces,when behind the frag- 
ment of a rock they perceived a boy sitting under an ash- 
tree, in the habit of a peasant, whose face, as he stooped, 
in order to wash his feet in a brook that murmured by 
him, they could not then survey Their approach they 
managed with softness and silence, while his whole atten- 
tion was employed in bathing his legs, that seemed two 
crystal pillars, which had been produced among the 
pebbles in the nll They were surprised at the white- 
ness and beauty of his feet, which they could not belreve 
had been formed to tread the clods, and follow the 
cattle or plough, as his dress would have seemed to 
intaumate, and the curate, who went foremost, finding 
himself still unperceived by the youth, made signs to 
the rest to crouch down, or hide themselves behind a 
neighbourmg rock This being done, all three stood 
gazing attentively at the apparition, which was clad in 
a double-skirted grey jacket, girt about the middle with 
a white napkin, and wore breeches and hose of the same 
cloth, with a grey hunting-cap upon his head, the hose 
being 3 pre up to the middle of his leg, which actually 
seemed of white alabaster. Having washed his dehcate 
feet, he wiped them with a handkerchief, which he took 
out of his cap, and m so doing, hfted up his head, 
showing to the by-standers a face of such exquisite 
beauty, that Cardemio said 1n a whisper, to the te, 

_ “ Since that 1s not Lucinda, 1t can be no earthly, but 

} some celestial being'” The youth taking off his eap, 
and shaking his head, a large quantity of hair, that 
Apollo himself might envy, flowed down upon his 
shoulders, and discovered to the spectators that the 
sup peasant was no other than a woman, the most 
delicate and handsome that the curate and barber had 
ever beheld, or even Cardenio, had he not seen and 
been acquainted with Lucinda, who alone, as he after- 
warde owned, could contend with her in beauty.” 
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Rebiews. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR:' 

Ax. the world has heard of the “ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation,” a pleasing, popularly- 
written, superficial book, just fitted to captivate 
the imagination of the sciolist, and turn the head of 
the smatterer. The wniter, though extremely in- 
genious, 1s by no means original; he only revives the 
theory of De Maillet, Lamarck, and Oken, respecting 
the development of plants and animals, but as the 
work possesses the ment of great simplicity and 
freedom from techmealities, no one 1s surprised to 
hear of its rapid sale, and translation into other 
languages. Founding on the now exploded nebular 
hypothesis, that the earth haa amsen out of agglo- 
merated fire mist, wlurled into spherical shape by the 
action of opposing currents, and gradually consolidated 
and cooled to its present density and temperature, 
the author of the “‘ Vestiges ” attempts to show that 
the various ranks of life, anmmal and vegetable, in- 
stead of being created m their present forms, have 
been dereloped by purely natural laws,—from the 
infusonal point quickened by electricity, to the 
thinking and morally-responsible bemg Man; so that 
just as without a miracle the acorn becomes an oak 
by an inherent principle of self-development, in Lhe 
manner the carth, during its earlest aces, has been 
pregnant with every form of bemg, and has needed 
the hat of no :mmediately creative power Hear this, 
ye magnates of the carth, that boast of your ances- 
tral honours, and luxuriate beneath the shade of your 
proud old family tree! Your great-great-great-grand- 
fathers, and cqually great-grandmothers, were all 
monkeys,—as genuine apcs as ever pelted each other 
with the cocoa-nuts of Cuba, or chattered anud the 
palm-leaves of Ceylon eer sires, again, were happy 
kangaroos, leapmg merrily about upon the green 
slopes of the Eocene penod, these, im their turn, 
were the descendants of a fortunate turbot, that had 
been cast ashore in some pre-adamite storm, and 
which, in the desperation of its efforts to accommo- 
date itself to its new quarters, had flounced its fins 
into four as fine punchy little legs as ever waddled 
beneath a quadruped. And so, back your genealogy 
must go, through oysters, crabs, zoopliytes, and 
meduse, till at the root of your family-tree lies a poor 
httle infusorial pot, which found nself all of a sudden 
startled into life one fine morning, by a smart electric 
shock. Nor will the supporters of the development 
hypothesis accuse us of unfairness in this repre- 
sentation of their views. “There are two kinds of 
generation in the world,” says Oken, one of the ablest 
advocates of the theory,—“ the creation proper, aud 
the propagation that is sequent thereupon, or the 
generaivo originaria and secundaria Consequently, 
no organism bas been created of larger size than an 
infusonal pomt. No organism is, or ever has been 


(1) “FF ts of the Creator, or, the Asterolepis of Stromness ’ 
By Hugh Miller, author of ‘The Old Red Sandstone,” “ First 
im ef England and its People,” &e London, 1849 12mo 
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created, which is not microscopic. Whatever is 
larger, has not been created, but developed Man bas 
not been created, but developed.” Such are the doc- 
trines circulated in the pages of the “ Vestizes” 
Nor is there positive atheism insolved in the belief 
of them. “God might as certainly,” remarks Mr. 
Miller, “have origiaafed the species by a law of 
development, as he watfatas it by a law of develop- 
ment; the evistence of a First Great Cause is as 
compatable with the one scheme as with the other... 
There are, however, beliefs, m no degree less im- 
portant to the morahst or the Christian than even tho 
bemg of a God, which seem wholly incompatible 
with the development hypothesis” These beliefs are, 
the immortality of the soul, and the emmediafe agency 
of God in creation, é0¢4 of which must be aban- 
doned, on the theory of De Maillet and the “ Ves- 
tiges ” 

eThe opponents of revelation have of late years 
slufted their ground In a speculative age, they 
challenged its champions to mect them in the field of 
metaphysics, and it was with the weapons of abstract 
argument that the battle of the evidences was fought 
and won But now-a-days, the world has become 
greatly more matter-of-fact , the age 1s a physical, not 
a metaphysical age, and it 13 a physical, rather than o 
metaphysical rationalism, that they now seck to esta- 
blish; so that, dnven from their old entrenchments, 
they call upon us to follow them to the broad 
ticld of Nature, and do battle with the weapons 
of scientific fact. Nor has the Bible aught to fear 
from the contest, the more thoroughly both are in- 
vestigated, the more beautifully wall the book of 
nature be seen to harmonize with the book of reve- 
lation The only “opposntion” is from “ science 
falsely so called,” and future discoveries will, we 
doubt not, confirm what the past has established,— 
that Seripture and science are (to use a favourite 
phrase of Dr Chalmers) “not conflicting, but con- 
spiring forces, and that a sound plulosophy is ever 
at one with a sound faith” The great telescope of 
Lord Rosse has left the Bible untouched, but it has 
swept away the nebular hypothesis on which the 
author of the “ Vestiges ” founds so much, and now 
that his geological principles are weighed in the 
balances of the stony science, they are found wanting 

The individual who m the present instance has 
apphed the touchstone of physical fact to the 
fictions of the “ Vestiges,” 1s Mr Hugh Miller, 
already well known mm the world of literature and 
science, whose charming little treatise on the Old 
Red Sandstone has earned for him the well-merited 
title of “the Poet of Geology,” and of whom 
Dr Buckland sad, at a mecting of the British 
Association, that “if 1t pleased Providence to spare 
his useful life, he, if any one, would certainly 
render the science attractive and popular, and do 
equal service to theology and geology ’"—(23d Sept. 
1840) The tile of the work is, “ ootprints (Lat. 
vestigia) of the Creator,” in which classical scholars 
at least will, no doubt, recogmse at once a happy 
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allusion and a pointed contrast to the “ Vestiges of 
Creation.” Nor do we know of any man so pecu- 
liarly fitted for testing the speculations of the “ Ves- 
tiges,” as the author of the “Footprints.” Being a 
geologist of Nature’s own teaching, his philosophy 1s 
purely inductive, and he himself is, perhaps, less 
indebted to mere theory than any man of equal stand- 
ing in the scientific world. ‘ Without gwde or voca- 
bulary,” says he (Old Red Sandstone, p.10), “I had 
to grope my way as I best might, and find out all the 
wonders of geology for myself But so slow was the 
process, and so much was I a seeker in the dark, that 
the facts contamed in these few sentences (thie first 
principles of ihe science) were the patient gatherings 
of years.” We might have searched half the world 
over before getting one so eminently qualified to test 
the development hypothesis as he, the rudiments of 
whose geological education had been gotten thus 
direct from Nature’s own lips,—the self-taught natu- 
ralist of Cromarty. 

During a visit to the Orkneys, about two years ago, 
while engaged in examining the fossiliferous deposits 
of Scotland, Mr. Muller discovered in the most ancient 
portion—indeed, at the very base—of the Old Red 
Sandstone, about one hundred yards above the granite, 
a singular bone, in shape like a large roofing-naul. 
This curious fossil, the oldest vertcbrate orgamism as 
yet discovered in Orkney, measured 53 inches m 
length, 23 inches across the head, while the thickness 
of the stem was about 3-10ths of an inch. “ This nail- 
hke bone formed a characteristic portion of the As/ero- 
lepis,—so far as 1s yet known, tlic most gigantic ganoid 
fish of the Old Red Sandstone, and, judgmg from 
the place of this fragment, apparently one* of the 
first ’ (Footprmts, p.7.) This discovery “ showed 
me,” continues he, “ how unsafe it 1s for the geologist 
to base positive conclusions on merely negative data 
Founding on the fact, that of many hundred ichthy- 
olites of the Lower Old Red Sandstone, which I had 
disinterred and examined, all were of comparatively 
small size, while in the Upper Old Red many are of 
great mass and bulk, I had inferred that vertebrate 
hfe had been restmcted to minuter forms at the com- 
mencement than at the close of the system. It had 
begun, I had ventured to state in the earlier editions 
of a httle work on the ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ with an 
age of dwarfs, and had ended with an age of giants 
And now here, at the very base of the system, un- 
accompanied by aught to establish the contemporary 
existence of its dwarfs,—which appear, however, m 
an overlying bed about one hundred feet higher up,— 
was there unequivocal proof of one of the most colos- 
sal of its giants.”—P. 8. 

A few days after this discovery, Mr. Miller ex- 
tended his researches for several mules along the 
shores of the Loch of Stennis, a lake about fourteen 
miles m circumference, which gives admission to the 
sea by a narrow strait, and :s divided into an upper 
and lower sheet of water by two long promontories, 
that jut out from opposite sides, and nearly meet in 
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salt in its nether reaches, and brackish in its upper 
ones; while the higher division is merely brackish m 
its nether reaches, and fresh enough in its upper ones 
to be potable.” The fauna and flora of the lake 
are, therefore, of a mixed character, the marine and 
the lacustrine not unfrequently encroaching on each 
other’s territories, and becoming subject to certain 
pecubarities in consequence, but though minghng 
with one another in the brackish tracts, both fauna 
and flora stall retain their distinctions, the manne fish 
growing flabhy and unwholesome, but never developed 
into the lacustrine, and the lacustrine flora becoming 
stunted and scanty, but never degenerating into the 
marine. These two striking facts,—the discovery of 
the fragment of Asterolepis at the base of the Old 
Red Sandstone, and the “cunously-mixed, semi- 
marine, semi-lacustrme vegetation of the Loch of 
Stennis,”—formsh Mr Muller with a text, on which 
he grounds his magnificent refutation of the develop- 
ment hypothesis. , 

If the theory of Oken and the “ Vestiges” be 
true, what ought to be the geological evidence regard- 
ing it? 

“The reply seems obvious In the first place, the 
earlier fossils onght to be verv small in size, in the 
second, very /ow in organization In cutting into the 
stony womb of nature, in order to determine what it 
contained, mayhap, millions of ages ago, we must 
expect, 1f the development theory be true, to look upon 
mere embryos and fetuses. And if we find, instead, the 
full-grown and the mature, then must we hold that the 
testimony of geology 1s not only not 1n accordance with 
the theory, but :n posttzve opposition to1t Such, pal- 
pably, 18 the principle on which, in this matter, we 
ought to decide. hat are the facts? The oldest 
organism yet discovered in the most ancient geological 
system 1n Scotland, in which vertebrate remains occur, 
seems to be the A sterolepis of Stromness. It 1s up to 
this time the most ancient Scotch witness of the great 
class of fishes that can in this case be brought into 
court; nay, 1t 15, 1m all probability, the oldest ganowd 
witness the world has yet produced, for there appears 
no certain trace of this order of fishes in the great 
Silurian system which les underneath, and in which, 
so far as geologists yet know, organic existence first 
began. How, then, on the two relevant points,—bulk 
and organization,—does it answer to the demands of 
the development hypothesis? Was 1t a mere footus of 
the finny tribe, of minute size and imperfect embry- 
otic faculty? Or was it of at least the ordinary bulk, 
and, for its class, of the average organization?” — 
Pp. 22, 23. 

The reply to these questions occupies three elabo- | 
rately-written chapters, across which the author ad- 
vises his non-geological readers to take a leap, spring- 
ing from the latter half of the third chapter, and 
alghting on the suxth In the third chapter, Mr. 
Miller gives the recent history of the Asterolepis, 
which had long puzzled naturahsts, but of which 
Agassiz, at length mferred, that 1t “was not, as had 
been at first supposed, a cuirassed fish ” of the Cepha- 
laspian (shield-headed) order, “‘ but a strongly-helmed 
fish of the Celacanth (or hollow-spine) family ,” that 
it was, in all probability, a broad, flat-headed animal; 
and that, should its head or jaw at any time be dis- 


the middle, so that “the lower division of the lake is | covered, it would be found to belong to the Dendro- 
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dic, or tree-toothed genus of fishes. 
were all confirmed by Mr. Mailer, by means of sneci- 
mens received from Mr. Robert Dick, of Thurso, “ one 
of those working-men of Scotland of active cunosity 
and well-developed intellect, that give character and 
standing to the rest.” 

In lis next chapter, our author discusses the cere- 
nral development of the earlier vertebrata, and sums 
up a most skilfully-conducted mquiry, by conclude, 
that while the placoid heads of the Silurian system 
were mere cartilaginous boxes, the succeeding system, 
to which the Asterolepis belonged, saw external plates 
of bone added to the internal cartilage,—* the homo- 
logues, apparently, of the opercular, maxillary, frontal, 
and occipital bones in the osscous fishes of a long 
posterior period,—fishes that were not ushered upon the 
scene until after the appearance of the reptile in its 
highest forms, and of even the marsupial quadruped ” 

We have next a description of the structure, bulk, 
and aspect of the Asterolepis Its head was covered 
with osseous plates, its body wath bony scales, 
fretted with star-hhe tubercles,—whence its name 
It must have been carnivorous in its habits, and, like 
the sharks and 1ays, possessed the spiral disposition 
of intestine ‘The size, too, of the creature, must 
have been very great. The fish to which the Strom- 
ness bone belonged, was as bulky as a large porpoise, 
or from erght to ten fect m length Yet this 1s small, 
im comparison of others, for that to which one of the 
Russian specimens of Professor Asmus_ belonged, 
must have measured from e:hlees to twenty-three fect 


long! 


“Thus, in the not unimportant circumstance of 472, 
the most ancient ganoids vet Enown ineatead of taking 
their places, agreeably to the demands of the develop- 
ment hypothesis, among the sprats, sticklehackhs, and 
minnows of their class, took their place among its huge 
basking sharks, gisant'e sturgeons, and bulky sword- 
fishes They were giant~ not dwarfs Instead of being, 
as the development hy pothesis would require, a fish low 
in 1ts organization, the Asterolepis seems to have ranged 
on the level of the highest ichthyic-reptilian families 
ever called into existence "—Pp 104, 105. 


Old, however, beyond calculation, as the Astero- 
lepis must have been, there are other organisms more 
ancient still. The defensive spime of the onchus, dis- 
covered in 1847, by the geologists of the Government 
survey, m the Bala limestone, proves that vertebrate 
animals existed even in the hoary Cambrian rocks, 
below the Lower Silurian system Of this mportant 
fact, Mr Muller makes effective use in his sixth chap- 
ter. The author of the “‘ Vestiges ” declares that the 
earliest system coutained no fish, and that crustacea 
and molluscs were the only tenants of the Lower 
Silurian seas ‘I fix my opponents down,” says he, 
**to the consideration of this fact,” « e. that of the 
absence of fishes from the earliest fossiliferous for- 
mations. ‘And I, in return,” rephes the author of 
the “Footprints,” “ fix you down to the consideration 
of the antagonist fact that fishes were xo¢ absent from 
the earlest fossiliferous formations. From none of 
the great geological formations were fishes absent,— 
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These points(not even from the formations of the Cambrian 


division ” 

Nr Miller néxt considers the organization and bulk 
of the Sulunan fishes. The author of the “ Vestiges,” 
taking advantage of the circumstance that the spines 
discovered m the Wenlock Shale by Professor Phil- 
lips, were of microseopic mimuteness, regarded “ the 
little creatures to which they belonged as the fostal 
embryos of their class,—the tokens of Nature’s first 
and half-abortive efforts to make fish out of the lower 
auimals” But Mr Miller clearly shows that the 
species to which they belonged must have been of 
considerable size. “The assertors of the develop- 
ment hypothesis appeal to the geological evidence as 
altogether on ‘herr ade in the case; and straightway 
a few witnesses enter court. But lo, among the ex- 
pected dwarfs, there appear mdividuals of more than 
the average bulk and stature ”—P. 120. 

Still, the question of organization remains, The 
writer of the “© Veatiges,” finding that the earlier 
fishes were all cartilaginous,—that ther tals were 
heterocercal (finned on one side only), “ an adnntted 
feature of the salmon in an embryotic state,”—and 
presuming that the maaulliry and imtermaxillary 
bones, because simple, were rudimental, and that the 
mouth was placed on the under side of the head,— 
concluded that the Silunan placoids were not, as had 
heen affirmed by an accomplished geologist, “the 
lighest types of their class,” but “a separate series 
of that class, gencrally mnferior in the /eading features 
of organization, though stretching farther, both up- 
ward and downward, than the other series, when 
details of organization are regarded.” In opposition 
to this view, Mr Miller holds that the standing of 
animals nust be, and actually 1s, determined, not by 
the amount of hone, but by the development of brain 
(a principle, hy the way, employed by the author of 
the “ Vestiges” himself, when it happens to suit his 
theory), and he proves, from the large brains of the 
Silunan organisms, that they must have possessed a 
high standing among fishes; whilc he regards the 
gridually-diminishing vertcbre of the heterocercal 
tail as an evidence of more perfect organization than 
the abruptly-termimatimg vertebral column of the 
homocercal one Our author also shows that the 
occipital frame-work of the Silurian placoids bears at 
least as close an analogy to the skulls of the lugher 
animals as those of the osseous fishes; that sim- 
plicity of jaw 13 no evidence of a rudimental con- 
dition; and that the mouths of the most ancient 
placoids did #of open under their heads. 

In a beautiful and original chapter on the History 
and Progress of Degradatzon, our author shows that, 
Judged by the test of what he calls “homological 
symmetry of organization,” the carlicst fishes were of 
a higher type than their successors ; that monstrosity, 
through (1) defect, (2) redundancy, and (3) displace- 
ment of parts, 1s met with, not during the first, but 
during the subsequent periods of Paleozoic existence, 

“It would be an easy matter for an i 
not much disposed to distinguish betten oe minor 
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and the master laws of organised being, to get up quite 
as unexceptionable a theory of degradation as of de- 
velopment. The one-eyed, one-legged Chelsea-pen- 
sioner, who had a child, unborn at the time, laid to his 
c ; to recognise his relationship’ to the httle 
creature, if, on its coming into the world, it was found 
te have a green pateh over ita eye, and a wooden leg 
And in order to construct a hypothesis of progressive 
degradation, the theorist has but to take for granted 
the transmission to other generations of defects and 
com ting redundancies at once as extreme and 
ental as the lose of eyes or limbs, and the acquis1- 
tion of timber legs or green patches *’—Pp. 165, 166. 

We wish our space would allow us to present to 
our readers the beautiful close of the tenth chapter, 
and enable them to follow us through Mr Mailler’s 
examination of the Lamarckian hypothess of the 
origin of plants and its consequences, and his abic 
refutation of the theory respecting the transmutation 
of a marine into a terrestrial flora. We should hke, 
too, to have entertained them with that trumphant 
display of humour in which our author ndicules the 
idea that “superposition 1s parental relation,’’ and 
proves that, although the fish precedes the reptile, the 
reptile precedes the bird, the bird precedes the main- 
miferous quadruped and the quadrumana, and these 
precede man,—yet precedence imphed no parentage, 
—that the reptiles and fishes, though the predeces- 
sors, were by no means the progenitors of beasts and 
man. 

The genealogy of the development hypothesis 1s 
next traced back to the wild dream of De Maillet, 
and is clearly proved to have existed, m all 1ts per- 
fection, long before geology had any existence as a 
science. Lamarck, again, though he became com- 
paratively early in hfe a skilful botanist and concholo- 
gist, yet published his development hypothesis in 1802, 
before he became at all skilled as a zoologist, and 
certainly long ere he became a geologust, “for a 
geologist he never became.” And Oken himself, the 
most distinguished supporter of the theory, cunously 
enough confesses that he wrote the first edition of 
his Physio-Philosophy s# a head of tnsptratton. Such 
is the parentage, wild and fanciful as the responses of 
an ancient Pythoness, of which the theory of the 
“* Vestiges ” is the worthy offspring 

“*Give me your facts,’ said the Frenchman, ‘that 
I may accommodate them to my theory.’ And no one 
can look at the progress of the Lamarckian hy pothesis, 
with reference to the dates when, and the men by whom 
it was promulgated, without recognising 1n it one of 
perhaps the most striking embodiments of the French- 
man’s principle which the world ever saw It is not the 
illiberal religionist that rejects and casta 1¢ off,—1t is 
the inductive philosopher. Science addresses its as- 
sertors in the language of the possessed to the sons of 
Sceva the Jew; ‘The astronomer I know, and the 
geologist I know ; but who are ye?’”—P. 272. 

The concluding chapter of the work, on “ the bear- 
ing of Final Causes on Geologic History,” 15, per- 
haps, one of the finest pieces of wntmg and thinking 
in the lan > it reminds us of that magnificent 
burst of genius, the 17th chapter of the same author’s 
~ —“arst Impressions of England and its People.” 

ere are two intensely interesting, yet profoundly 
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difficult questions, en which Mr. Miller enters with at 
once the unshrinking courage and the genuine mo- 
desty of a plulosopher. On what prmerple are we to 
account for the extinction of mfenor existences, and 
the postponement of the Ingher races? And,—how 
explain the obvious degradation of organic existences, 
even under the moral dynasty of man? 

In dealing with the former of these questions, our 
author shows that nations and spectes bear the stamp 
of mortahty as well as mdividuals , he then adds, — 


“We cannot yet aspire ‘to the height of this great 
argument,’ but, from the little which we can now see, 
as if ‘1n a gloss darkly,’ enough appears to 


‘ Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God io man.’ 


The history of the four great monarchies of the world 
was typihed, in the prophetic dream of the ancient 
Babylonish king, by a colossal image, ‘terrible in its 
form and brightness,’ of which the ‘ head was pure gold,’ 
the ‘ breast and arms of silver,’ the ‘ belly ben | thighs of 
brass,’ ‘and the legs and feet’ of iron, and of ‘iron 
mingled with clay’ The vision, in which it formed the 
central object, was appropriately that of a pwessant 
monarch, and the image itself typified the merely 
human monarchies of the carth It would require a 
widely-different figure to sy mbolize the great monarchies 
of creation. And yet revelation doves furnish such a 
figure It 1s that which was witnessed by the captive 
prophet beside ‘the river Cheba,’ when ‘the heavens 
were opened, and he saw the visions of God’ In that 
chariot of Deity, glowing in fire and amber, with its 
complex wheels, ‘so high that they were dreadful,’ set 
round about with cyes, there were living creatures, of 
whose four faces three were brute and one human, and 
high over all sat the Son of man It would almost 
seem as if, 19 this sublime vision,—in which, with 
features distinct enough to impress the imagination, 
there mingle the elements of an awful ineomprehen- 
sibility, and which even the genius of Raffaelle has 
failed adequately to portray,—the history of all the past 
and of all the future had been symbolized. In the 
order of Providence intimated in the geologic record 
the brute faces, as in the vision, outnumber the human, 
the human dynasty 1s one, and the dynasties of the in- 
ferior animals are three, and yet who can doubt that 
they all equally compose parts of a well-ordered and 
perfect whole, as the four faces formed but one cherub ; 
that they have been moving onward to a definite 
goal, in the unity of one grand harmonious design,— 
now ‘litted up high’ over the comprehension of earth, 
—now let down to its humble level, and that the 
Creator of all has been ever seated over them on the 
throne of his providence,—a ‘ likeness in the ap ce 
of a man,—embodying the perfection of his nature mm 
his workings, and determining the end from the begin- 
ning ?”’—Pp, 281—288. 

After stating the curious fact that the order adopted 
by Cuvicr, in his arrangement of the four great 
classes of vertebrate animals, is also that m which 
they occur m order of time,—the smaller-brained 
organisms appearing first, the larger afterwards,~— 
Mr Miller accounts for the postponement of the 
higher, orders of creation, by showing that, in tho 
earler ages of existence, ‘a partially-consolidated 
planet, tempested by frequent earthquakes, of such 
terrible potency, that those of the historic ages would 
be but mere mpples of the earth’s surface in compari- 
son, could be no proper home for a creature” so high 
in the scale of bemg as man. 
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“The fiah or reptile,—animals of a limited range of | 
instinct, exceedingly tenacious of life 1m most of their , 
varieties, oviparous, prolific, and whose young, imme- 
diately on their escape from the egg, can provide for 
themselves, might enjoy existence in such circum- 
stances, to the full extent of their narrow capacities; 
snd when sudden death fell upon them,—though their 
rema’ns, scattered over wide areas, continue to exhilut 
that distortion of posture incident to violent dissolution, 
which seems to apeak of terror and suffering,—we may 
aafely conclude there was but little real suffering in the 
case they were happy up to a certaon point, and uncon- 
scious for ever after. Fishes and reptiles were the pro- 
per inhabitants of our planet during the ages of the 
earth-tempesta , and when, under the operation of the 
chemical laws, these had become leas frequent and terrt- 
ble, the higher mammals were introduced. . But what 
could man have done on the globe at a time when auch 
outbursts were comparatively common occurrences? . 
The reasoning brain would have been wholly at fault in 
a scene of things m which it could neither foresee the 
exterminating calamity while yet distant, nor control it 
when 1¢ had come, and so the reasoning brain was not 
produced until! the scene had undergone a slow but 
thorough process of change, during which, at each pro- 
gressive stage, it had furmished a platform for higher, and 
still higher life When the comiferze could flourish on 
the land, and fixhes subsist in the seas, fishes and cone- 
beanng plants were created , when the carth became a 
fit habitat for reptiles and birds, reptiles and birds 
were produced, with the dawn of a more stable and 
mature state of things, the ragacions quadroped was 
ushered in, and, last of all, when man's house was fully 
prepared for him,—when the data on which it 14 his 
nature to reason and calculate had become hved and 
certain,—the reasoning, calculating brain was moulded 
by the creative finger, and man became a living soul '— 


It is a striking circumstance, that no sooner had 
the earth become sufficiently consolidated to form a 
habitation for the mammiferous quadrupeds, than, 
* with a few exceptions, the reptiles appear in greatly- 
dimimished proportions.” This, as Mr Viuller proves, 
was wisely and well arranged, for “a world which, 
after 1t had become a home of the higher herbivorous 
and more powerful carnivorous animals, continued to 
retain the gigantic reptiles of the earlier ages, would 
be a world of horrid exterminating war, and alto- 
gether rather a place of torment than a scene of inter- 
mediate character, im which, though it sometimes re- 
echoes the groans of suffering nature, life 1s, in the 
main, enjoyment. No sooner, therefore, was the rep- 
tile removed from his place in the fore-front of cre- 
ation, and creatures of a higher order introduced into 
the consolidatmg and fast-ripening planet, of whicl: 
he had been so long the monarch, than bis bulk 
shrank, and his strength lessened, and he assumed 
a humility of form aud aspect at once in keepmg with 
his reduced circumstances, and compatible with the 
general welfare.”—Pp. 296, 297 

The second question is more difficult than the first 
“There hangs a mystery greatly more profound over 
the fact of the degradatson, than over the redaction 
and dimznutton of classes.” It 1s an unquestionabl. 
fact, that the several dynasties of anmmated bemg 
began with the symmetrical, and detenorated mto th 
monstrous. Of this fact Mr Miller confesses that he 
can offer no explanation, but says,— 
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‘Though I can assign neither reason nor cause for 
the fact, I cannot avoid the conclusion that it is asso- 
ciated with certain other great facts in the pit girl drole 
ment of the universe, by thowe threads of ogical 
connexion which run through the entire tissue of 
creation and providence, and im to it that character 
of unity which 8 of the single producing mind. 
The first idea o ary eens on earth which has 
ansen out of what may be termed the spiritual instincts 
of man's nature, is that of a future state; the second 
idea ia, that in this state men shail exiat in two te 
‘lasses,—the one in advance of their present condition, 
he other far in the rear of it. [t is on these two great 
heliefs that conscience cverywhere finde the fulcrum 
from which it acta apon the eonduct ; and it ia, we find, 
-vholly inoperative as a force without them And in 
hat one religion among men that, inatead of retiring, 
uke the pale ghosta of the othera, before the light of 
civilization, brightens and expands in its beams, and in 
favour of whore claims aa a revelation from God the 
highest philosophy has declared, we find these two 
master ideas occupying a still more prominent place 
han 1n any of those indigenous religions that spnag up 
n the human rind of themselves The special lesson 
which the adorable Saviour, during his ministry on 
earth, oftenest enforced, and to which all the others 
bore reference, was tho lesson of a final separation of 
mankind ito two great diviaions,—a diviaton of Gaod- 
like men, of whove Ingh standing and full-orbed happi- 
ness man, in the present scene of things, can form no 
adequate conception , and a divimion of men finally lost, 
and doomed to unutterable misery and hopelesa degra- 
dation. There 1s not in all revelation a single doctrine 
which we shall find oftener, or more clearly enforced, 
than that there shall continue to exist, throughout the 
endleas cycles of the future, a race of degraded men and 
of de ed angels. 

“Now, it 18 truly wonderful how thoroughly, in its 
general acope, the revcaled piccea on to the geologic 
record We know, as geologists, that the dynasty of 
the fish was succeeded by that of the i Pa ge the 
dynasty of the reptile was succeeded that of the 
mammiferous quadruped,— and that the dynasty of the 
mamiaiferous quadruped was succeeded by that of man 
as Man now exists,—a creature of mixed character, and 
sulject, in all conditions, to wide alternations of enjoy- 
ment and sufflring We know farther, —so far, at least, 
ax we have yct succeeded 3n deciphering the record,—that 
the several dynasties were introduced, not in their 
lower, but in their higher forms ;—that, in short, in the 
linponing programme of creation, it was arranged, as a 
general rule that in each of the great divisions of the 
procession, the magnates should walk first. We recog- 
nise yet farther the fact of degradation specially exem- 
plified in the fish and the reptile And then, passing 
on to the revealed record, we learn that the ee 
man in the mixed state and character is not the I 
one, but that there 1s to be yct another creation, or 
more properly re-creation, known theologically as the 
Resurrection, which shall be connected, in its physical 
components, by bonds of mysterious paternity, with the 
dynasty which now reigns, and be bound to it mentally 
by the chain of identity, conscious and actual; but 
which, in all that constitutes superiority, shall be as 
vastly its superior as the dynasty of responsible man is 
superior to even the lowest of the preliminary dynasties. 
We are farther taught, that at the commencement of 
this last of the dynasties, there will be a re-creation of 
not only elevated, but also of degraded beings,—a re- 
creation of the lost We are taught yet farther, that 
thongh the present dynasty be that of a lapsed race, 
which at their first introduction were placed oa hi 
ground than that on which they now stand, and 
their own act, 1t was yet part of the origi 


nal design, 
from the heginning of all t ings, that they shonld oceu- 
py the existing platform ; and t 


t redemption is thus no 
after-thought, rendered necessary by the fall, but, on the 
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contrary, part of a general scheme for which provision 
had been made from the beginning ; so that the Divine 
Man, through whom the work of restoration has been 
effected, was in reality, in reference to the purposes of 
the Eternal, what he 1s designated in the remarkable 
text, ‘the Lamb slain from the foundatrons of the 
world.’ Slain from the foundations of the world ! 
Could the assertors of the stony science ask for language 
more express? By piecing the two records together,— 
that revealed in Scripture, and that revealed in the 
rocks,—records which, however widely geologists may 
mistake the one, or commentators misunderstand the 
other, have emanated from the same great Author,—we 
learn that, in slow and solemn majesty has period suc- 
ceeded period, each, in succession, ushering in a higher 
and yet higher scene of existence,—that fish, reptiles, 
mammuferous quadrupeds, have reigned in turn, —that 
responsible man, ‘ made in the 1mage of God,’ and with 
dominion over all creatures, ultimately entered into a 
world ripened for his reception, but farther, that this 
passing scene, in which he forms the prominent figure, 
1s not the final one in the long series, but merely the 
last of the preluminary scenes, and that that period to 
which the bygone ages, incalculable in amount, with all 
their well proportioned gradations of being, form the 
a gor vestibule, shall have perfection for 1ts occupant, 
and eternity for 1ts duration. I know not how it may 
appear to others, but for my own part, I cannot avoid 
thinking that there would be a lack of proportion in the 
series of being, were the period of perfect and glorified 
humanity abruptly connected, without the mtroduction 
of an intormiediate creation of responsible imperfec- 
tion, with that of the dying irresponsible brute That 
scene of things in which God became man, and syffered, 
seems, a8 1t no doubt 7s, a necessary link in the chain” 
—Pp. 300—303. 

“<I am aware,” continues he, “that I stand on the 
confines of a mystery which man, since the first intro- 
duction of sm ito the world till now, has ‘ vamly 
aspired to comprehend.’ But 1 have no new reading 
of the emgma to offer I know not why 1t 1s that 
moral evil exists in the universe of the All-wise and 
the All-Powerful; nor through what occult law of 
Deity 1t 1s that perfection should come through suf- 


fermg ”’ 

What, then, is the race which shall succeed the 
lapsed and degraded family of man? Or where 1s the 
analogue to those creative acts which more than com- 
pensated for the deterioratmg process of former ages 
by ushering still higher forms of existence into the 
world? Ii cannot consist m a simple repetition of the 
past; creation has ceased with man, for that latest 
workmanship of the Divme fingers has been placed 
under a moral government, of which the most neces- 
sary condition is, that 1ts subjects shall be edentecal 
in a world of probation, and m a world of reward. 
The mere provision of a higher order of beings as the 
successors of the human race will not serve the end of 
moral government, “The work analogous in its end 
and object to those acts of creatzon which gave to our 
planet its successive dynasties of higher and yet higher 
existences, is the work of Repemrtion. It is the 
elevatory process of the present time,—the only pos- 
sible provision for that final act of re-creation ‘to 
everlasting hfe’ which shall usher in the terminal 
dynasty.” 

We hail with sincere pleasure this noble vindication 
ef the truth agamst the “oppositions of science 
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falsely so called” When we state that it has been 
appointed as one of the text-books at Oxford during 
the present session, our readers will understand the 
place wluch the work occupies in the estimation of 
the highest authorities. We rejoice to see that it has 
already reached its third edition, and nght glad 
should we be to hear that its author had consented to 
throw 11, m both a literary and financial sense, into a 
still more popular form. Mr Muller has written, and 
rightly, for scientific readers im the first instance, 
knowing that by them, and according to their verdict, 
the development question must be virtually decided. 
Still, he should bear 1n mind that the “ Vestiges”’ are 
chiefly formidable from their great simpheity and 
cheapness .—the copy which hes before us “cost, 
when new, but half-a-crown ,” and it can find its way, 
not only to the hand, but to the understanding of the 
already too credulous, or rather too mcredulous me- 
chanic. Now, as we have seen from the Reports of 
the British Association, that Mr Miller can write so 
as to astonish a Murchison, and excite the good- 
humoured cnvy of a Buckland, and as we see, by the 
work before us, that he can achieve the next to 
impossible feat of making a sober and patient reply to 
an opponent even more fascmating than the romantic 
theory he seckhs to demolish, we feel assured that, 
preserving all ats graphic excellence, he could so 
free it fiom techmealities, as to reach the com- 
prehension of the dullest, and arouse the terest of 
the youngest. While, by compression of type, reduc- 
tion of size, and, if need be, for economy’s sake, 
divesting 1t of some of those very beautiful ilustra- 
tions which now adorn it, he could so reduce the cost, 
as to send a “ People’s edition ” wherever that of the 

Vestiges ” has found its way, and thus give to the 
antidote a circulation as wide as that of the poison 

But whether he accept our suggestion or nol, we 
will say,—Long may the hand of Hugh Miller be 
spared to wield the hammer, and to guide the pen, 
and greater still be the services he shall yet render to 
Theology and Geology ! 

—@—- 


HESPEROS, OR, TRAVELS IN THE WEST! 


Apart from the race of students proper, who read 
books carefully and systematically, upon the principle 
of pursuing “ noble ends by noble means,” the readers 
of books belong, in general, to one of these two classes, 
—those who read for the sake of picking up useful 
information, novel facts, or new ideas, and those who 
read for the sake of amusement It is the members 
of both these classes whom we now address on the 
subject of “‘ Hesperos” Ye lovers of hterary amuse- 
ment! the book concerns you —Ye seekers of useful 
information ! the book 1s m your hme, also. In short, 
to say as much about these two volumes as can well 
be said m one word, we can safely assert that 
** Hesperos ” is a very readable book , that the “ read- 
ing faculty,” be 1t never so feeble, is not hkely to 
~(1) Hesperos, or, Travels in the West ” By Mrs Houston, author 


of * Texas and the Gulf of Meaico.” 2 vols. post §vo John W. 
Parker 
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break down under it 
about the Umted States, m these days, deluged as the 
world has been, for the last twenty years, by an un- 
interrupted shower of volumes on the subject, demands 
more than a senbbling facility Mrs Houston has 
much more than this As an authoress her most 
conspicuous quality 1s good sense ,—added to this, she 
has good powers of observation, a very fair descriptive 
talent, and (for the most part,) good taste. Her 
manner of viewing things, without being startlingly 
original, is marked by enough of individuality to make 
it attractive, and her style of writing, though not al- 
ways scrupulously correct, and never remarkable for 
artistic perfection, 1s always that of a gentlewomun, 
and 1s pleasant and agrceable im an uncommon degree 

She always writes like a lady To those persons who 
have a dislike to the slp-shod seazding-scoman’s English, 
im voguc among so many artificers im light literature 
at the present day, it may be a recommendation to 
mention this ttle fact concerning * Hesperos ” 

With regard to the matter in this book, 1t wall be 
sufficient to say, briefly, that itis very much the same 
as that to be found in most Travels in Ameniea that 
do not dive into the deep waters of political and meta- 
physical philosophy, or soar into the cloud-land of 
speculation concerning the future destiny of the young 
giant Mrs Houston keeps generally on the surtace, 
and skims over it gracefully and skilfully enough, al- 
ways carrying her readers along with her She devotes 
a chapter or so to the discussion of the Slavery 
Question, and without saying any thing new on the 
subject, from her faculty of sccing two or three sides 
to a question, (a faculty we should like to see wore 
general,) she contrives to make the reader believe that 
she Js a sensible woman ;—that the “ beneficent whip” 
1s not such a very contemptible figure of speech atter 
all, and that “ Slavery,” “Slave Protection Service,” 
and “ Immediate Abolition,” are terms signifying 
terrible things, not to be settled and disposed of im a 
paragraph o1 a mecting, however “ monstrous” o1 
well meant The evil that man hath wrought on this 
earth, takes time to uado, in exact proportion to the 
time occupied 1n the doing of it 

In “ Hesperos” we are taken to Boston and Phuila- 
delphia, and New York and Albany, to Niagara and 
Trenton Falls ; afterwards to the Southern States and 
Texas, including a voyage down the Mississippi and 
another up 1t The descriptions of places and persons 
are effective, and the observations on manners and 
morals are kindly, though occasionally spiced with 
satire We will now select such passages as wil serve 
to give a fair idea of the tone and stylc of the work 

Our authoress notices the strong involuntary rev- 
erence for rank and title, so prevalent in America. 
While in New York she goes to see the Museum, 
opposite the Astor House, and after saying that, at 
present, it docs not conta many remarkable things, 
she proceeds thus .— 


‘* Near the door of the room there hangs, in a most 
conspicuous place, and framed and glazed, a common 
offiaal announcement, emanating from the Lord 
Chamberlain's office. It 18 an object of interest here, 


Now, to write a readable bouk | 
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solely because ‘Victoria R.' is written upon it by the hand 
of the Queen of England. 

“ This reminds me of a deecmption which a New Eng- 
land gentleman once gave me of his sensations, when, 
several years before, and durmng a visit which he made 
to England, he was presented by the American minister 
to Wilham the Fourth. The Yankee was a plain-«poken, 
independent. individual, the last man in the world (aa I 
should have imagined) who would have been awed by 
such accremon) The undue veneration for mere rank, 
however, ‘ came out strong ‘in his case, for, in deseribing 
the ceremons, which he did mn a moat racy manner, he 
finished by sayine—' Well, saa truth, yf J never acy 
another word, that my haw stood on end like candles, 
and that I hadn't a dry thread about me. This was at 
the moment of presentation, when, by his own account, 
his feelings were wound up to a positively painful state 
of excitement and fear” 

Elsewhere in the book Mrs. Houston tells us of a 
pretty Creole lady whom she met, with her claidren, 
on one of the steamers on the Mississippi, who evmeed 
great soheitude conecrimng the habits and manners of 
Qucen Victoria — 

“ She asked me innumerable questions about England, 
bunt more c~peciilly as regarded the Queen-—questions 
which, I should imagine, no one but her Majesty herself 
could be qualitied to answer 1 gave her one pieco of 
tntormation with which she seemed very much struck ; 
it was on the subject of the great saimpheity of dross 
habitual to the royal children. I venly beheve that my 
astonished companion had previously figured to herself 
that the little creatures were dragged about in ermine, 
velvet and yewcla I was amused by her expressing her 
conviction that were this § interesting fact’ generally 
promulgated in the United States, the extreme finery of 
the children here would be greatly modified ” 

It may, at first, raise a smile to read such things of 
a people who are so funously republican, so in love 
with cquality, that tucy wall look up to no one, 
reverence no one, call no man master or superior. 
But, a little reflection will show that this love of 
English rank, this awe in the presence of English 
royalty, as but the reverse of the medal, the reaction 
from the unnatural excess of the contrary feeling 
fostered by the laws and mstitutions of the country ; 
and that both are essential characteristics of extreme 
youth Yes, Jonathan is very young, very green; it 
is a vigorous, healthy greenness, however; und there 
is no bitterucss in our spints when we laugh at his 
truculent assertion, that he is “as good as you,” or 
“as the best ,” and at his dazzled awe-struck gaze at 
the lion and the umcorn, and the hand-writing of one 
callng herself Mayesty by the gracc of God and noé by 
the wall of the people, though it be truly by their will 
too that she does so What there 1s of romance con- 
nected with the past, mingles with England’s ancient 
mstitutions, and no true-born American would wish 
fo sweep away the long line of her sceptred kings 
from his memory, any more than he would sweep 
away Magna Charta, or the Declaration of Tudepen- 
dence The most offensive form which American 
irreverence takes, is that of childish insubordination. 
‘¢ Honour to father and mother,” may be found in the 
catechism of the Amencan child, but it 1s rarely to 
be found in his manners or conduct. We have heard 
of a free and enlghtened citizen of eight years of 
age, sitting cross-legged, 1n a rocking-chair, in his 
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mother’s drawing-room, and favouring a mixed circle ‘ to European notions of female beauty, and wiuch hes 


of visitors with his opinion upon every social and 
political subject spoken of, unchecked by his mother ; 
not even thought of by her, as anything approaching 
to a nuisance—an unlovely and pitiable object. The 
self-rehance and forwardness of the American child 
appear to greater advantage out of the cities. Take 
the following, par exemple .— 


“T have ecen a litle fellow of ten years old, sent off 
alone and at night, na high carriage, with a pair of 
horees to drive, and a difficult commission to execute 
some thirty miles off No one (not even his mother) 
seemed to think the undertaking a dangerous one, and 
as to the necessity of any grown-up person being sent 
to take care of the youthful charioteer, they would have 
laughed at the idea He was the son of our host, and 
the smartest little Yankee I ever saw It was some 
time before I became aware that smart in Yankee-En- 
glish means clever; and that the term clever 1s never 
applied in this part of the world, except to good, twell- 
meaning people, who are rather to be pitied for beg 
just that and nothing more” 


The next quotation 1s an act of justice to the 
Americans, on the part of the authoress .— 


“ Tne intercourse of the Americans with ther own 
countrymen is characterized by a remarkable absence 
of affectation, and by great kindness and courtesy of 
manner Whoever an American may happen to meet, 
and Aowever ignorant he may be of his position, or his 
antecedents, his address, if he does address him, 18 1n- 
variably and uniformly polite. In England, we are far 
too apt to utter in our most inmost hearts, the admirable 
speech of the Spanish satirist. ‘ Let me know who jou 
are, that I may measure my civilities according to your 
deserts.’ Here a man is equally civil to the President 
of the country, and to the Irish gentleman, who acts an 
his servant.” 


We hike the following anecdote; though it scems 
as if we had heard it before — 

“The absurdity of the people called helps, is very 
great. The ‘help,’ American born, 1s not often met 
with; but they may always be recognised by their 
extremely independent, not to say impertinent, air, 
their showy dress and familiar conversation. The help 
has high wages, without which she would not remain an 
hour in the house, and she stipulates for one or two 
entire holidays in the week, in default of which privi- 
lege she declines to engage herself An English lady 
once told me that she had heard a ‘help ’ announce the 
arrival of a servant about to be hired into the house, in 
the following terms, the person she addressed being a 
fellow-servant - ‘ Amelia, tell the woman in the parlour 
that there's a fady here waiting to speak to her’” 

Mrs. Houston’s remarks upon the women of America 
are well worthy attention, because they are evidently 
made without malice, and with a very large share of 
good sense, good taste, and acute perception, as 
basis for the satire. In no country have women, 
especially young ladies, so much hberty of word and 
action, and so much of independent existence. They 
have, there, as in European countries, many of the 
intellectual and moral attributes of the men; con- 
sequently, we find all travellers agree im Saying, that 
the American ladies are fearless, spirited, perfectly 
self-satisfied, busy, talkative, worldly, cheerful, free 
and easy. They are slender, elegantly formed, and 
beautiful, as regards feature and complexion ; yet they 
seem to want that nameless charm which is essential 


somewhere m the opposites of that Aardncss and 
want of deference to others which characterise the 
delicate-looking Americans. We have no doubt that 
afew years will see great changes m their manners. 
In the mean time, as a help towards reformmg those 
tnfling habits which mar the effect of ther great 
natural gifts, we would advise a careful study of such 
observations as the following from good-natured and 
competent judges — 


“The Ladies’ Saloon was very fully occupied all the 
time we were in the Hlotel [The Pavilion Hotel, Bos- 
ton]. It was a large well-proportioned apartment, with 
a good many rocking-chairs sprinkled abcut, on which 
the fair occupants sat, and swung themselves for hours 
together, after the manner of restless and uneasy parrots 
in their huge brazen rings. The young ladies looked 
just as déswurrés, and were quite as noisy, and very 
nearly as gaudy I acareely ever did more than look at 
them on my way to my own apartment, and I invanably 
saw them on the same chairs, and in the same attitadea, 
doing nothing, and, apparently thaniing as little. Some 
of them were very pretty and delicate-looking, and, 
moreover, vould have been well-dressed, if they could 
have contented themselves with fewer colours. If 1 
could summon up a wish about them, 1t would be that 
they would piteh their voices in a lower key, and, if pos- 
sible, not speak through their noses Why 1s it that 
throughout ‘the whole of this vast continent,’ the 
nasal twang should invariably prevail? I have given up 
trying to account for this peculiarity, and greatly fear [ 
shall yo to my grave without bemg enlightened on this 
interesting branch of physiology I have heard that the 
same manner of speaking picvails in New Holland, in 
quite as remarkable a degree ” 


Farther on, in speaking of some New York ladies on 
board a steamer, Mrs Houston says — 


** Many of these were distingué and unexceptionable 
in dress, manners, and appearance, ladies of whore 
ladyhood it would be impossible to doubt. But, let 
them do anything but speak, anything but drawl forth 
their words and scream out their surprise, and say 
‘what " and ‘ay ? and ‘ha aw " 1n a Iengthened tone of 
which it would be impossble to convey an adequate 
idea. This 18 a great pity, for the Amenican ladies are 
often agreeable and almost ulwaya well read , indeed, I 
have every reason to think they are as superior to we 
in general knowledge and erudition, as they are in 
acuteness of observation All these good gifts are, 
however, marred by a want of softness of manner, and 
by a deficiency of those ‘good gifts which grace a 
gentlewoman’” The ‘ guessing’ and ‘expecting’ are, also, 
by no means confined to the gentlemen, and the 
frequent use of those favourite verbs would, in my 
opinion, epoil the charm of any conversation.” 


We do not quite lhe the tone of the assertion 
that “the American Jadies are offen agreeable ,” it is 
indeed a dreadfully cool style of “damning with faint 
praise.” We fancy the Americans themselves are 
likely to laugh at 1 as the insolent condescension of 
a Britisher. Neither can we digest, as fact, Mrs. 
Houston’s opimen that the Amencan ladies are 
“always well read.” There 1s proof enough in favour 
of the contrary supposition to be found in “ Hesperos” 
itself They are introduced into society in chtldhood, 
in early girlhood they spend half their days m running 
about the streets, visiting, and (as other traveliers 
tell us) hurrying from one lecture to another; 
which is not a mode of study calculated to make 
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young ladies well read, and scarcely even moderatcly 
informed on any subject. Their physical constitution 
is not strong; and added to that, from the umted evils 
of eatang every day unwholesome food aud eating it at 
a rail-road velocity, they are early subject to dyspepsia, 
m some form or other; finally, they marry very early , 
before English girls are out of the school-room From 
these considerations, we are inclined to doubt that the 
American ladies are, on the whole, supenor im mental 
cultivation to Enghsh or French women Of the 


New York ladies, m general, Mrs. Llouston speaks 
thus :— 


“A great deal has been said of the beauties which 
are to be met with in Broadway, indeed, I have heard 
it gaserted even by Englishmen, that there are more 
beautiful faces to be seen during a walk through that 
street than in any other place in the world One 
reason for this may be that there are more female faces 
to be seen, for it is only in American citics that yon 
can see the principal street literally thronged with 
ladies , and it would indeed be strange if among all 
these numbers many were not to be found possessed of 
a sufficient degree of attraction to justify these en 
comiums In Broadway, during the fashionable period 
of the day, ladies, in parties of two and three, may be 
met with every sccond, and as their complexions are 
generally good, and their dress, at least, not deficient 
in showtness, their tout ensemble 18 often sufficiently at- 
tractive The total absence of all appearance of shyness 
in these perambulating ladies may al-xo partly account 
for some of the admiration that has bcen so Inberally 
bestowed upon them , but, whatever the cause, they cer- 
tainly arrogate to themselves the palm of beauty, and 1 
have not often heard their claim tot disputed It 18, how- 


ever, equally true that the reign of theircharmsisasshort ¥ 


as itis brilliant In America it would be considered 
absurd to talk of a lady possessing a single attraction 
after thirty , so accustomed are they 1n this country to 
witness the early decline of youth and loveliness During 
their daly promenades, the New York Jailies are rarely 
attended by a gentleman, and never by aservant It 
is perhaps to this remarkable indc pendence of character 
and habits, that they are indebted for the perfect sclf- 
possession and total absence of shyness which must be 
obvious to every one To many, this would destroy the 
effect. of half the charms they possess, not so, L:magine, 
with their own countrymen for | have heard them 
boast of this very characteristic as a proof of the per- 
fect freedom from prejudice on the part of the ladies of 
their country, and al-o of their conviction that there was 
no reason for them to be ‘ashaned of themselves.’ 
The dress of the New York ladies 1s generally overdone, 
gaudy and inappropriate, 1t 1s also costly and extrava 
gant to the greatest degree, and to rpend a large pro- 
portion of their husband’s hard-carned gains in the 
purchase of Pansian finery seems to be one of their 
great pleasures The price of every article of dress 1s 
nearly treble what 1t 1s in either London or Paris, and 
when it is taken into consideration that they dress 
much more than it ia the custom to do in either of the 
above capitals, the tremendous drain upon the dollars 
may be in some degree appreciated. Such feathers as 
I have seen in Broadway '— pink, blue, and red, 
flouting high in the air, on the winds of a cold Novem- 
ber day And then the satin gowns, of light and con- 
spicuous colours, and the splendid velvets of every hue, 
and all this to walk in one of the dirtiest main streets 
in the world; the object of their promenade (always 
excepting the primary one of secing and being seen) 
being, in all probability, to cheapen groceries in a 
huckater’s store.” 


Our authoress’s admiration of the Baltimore ladies 
is also qualified :— 


‘ Baltimore is celebrated ail over the unien for the 
beauty of ita women; indeed, there ia a 
saying of the Kentuckians, that the greatest 
one of these gentlemen 1s ‘to have the 
his hand, the beat horse in hie stable, 
gal for hia wife. I conclude that the half-horee half 
alligatwr inhabitants of old Kentuok do not objest te 
some of the httle peculiarities of the Balt:more 
ladies , or, at leaet, to some of the habits that we 
among many of those we had the plcasuro of seeing at 
meal-times. I have every wish to make allowances for 
the singularity of some of their customs, and perhaps 
it may be partly owing to the melancholy fact, that 
the number of prongs to the forke (even in the best 
hotels) 18 generally limited to éwo, that the fair 
Americans make such an undue use of their knives at 
dinner-time To a stranger accustomed to the greater 
luxury of silver forks, of wider and more useful 
dimensions, 1t 13 deemed not consistent with feminine 
grace, to seize a large, coarse knife, and thrust it into 
the mouth, with peradventure a huge oyater at the end 
of it It matters not that the hand ia small and 
delicate, and the mouth one of the mout beautiful in 
the world, that they are po, only scrves to render the 
atrocity of the decd more apparent and striking. I 
cannot altogether justify my) American beauties when 
they lean both their clbows on the dining table, and 
gnaw a grrat lump of bread, which 1¢ held firmly in the 
little white hand, the appendage of one of the aforesaid 
elbowa and lastly, it 1s impossible guile to approve of 
their system of helpiug themselves to a ic dish, 
with a spoun, just come off particular eervice. ‘ Well! 
I guess Im tired some " said onc of these pretty young 
ladies, throwing herself almost at full longth in a 
lounging chair It was immediately after dinner, 
and she seemed fatigued with the evertions of the 
repast ‘Well' I guess Im tired some! A—arnt 
ou ? addressing herself to another dameel, in a sky- 
blue silk dress, with the very prettiest foot [ ever saw, but 
who had just startled me by are, herself with a heavy 
fump, and with a yawn most audible and expressive. 
‘Well, I expect 1 am!’ was the reply, ‘I feel like 
sleeping aud can’t say that [ am not quite bowled out.’ 
Oh that yawn, and that dreadtul nasal twang! I felt, 
then, how almost impossible it was to admire either the 
nove or the hips, from which issued such sounds of 
‘dreadful note *” 


Mrs Houston visited Washington during the time 
of Congress—with express view, it appears, of heanng 
the dc bates occasionally, and of formimg some opinion 
as tu the manner of conducting public business there. 
Of the general appearance of the Lower House, she 
speaks as follows, with more to the same effect :-—~ 


* There 18 a great sameness both in the features and 
countenances of the Americans, and a sharp look is 
common to all, moreover, though a few were remarkably 
smart, (1 use the word here as applied to their costume, 
and not to their mental qualifications,) the maori 
were clothed 1n the inevitable black silk waistcoat, whic 
1 have every where noticed, and put thelr thumbs 
(when they were not whittling) Into the pockets of the 
said waistcoats just as usual The noise is poe 50 
overpowering that it is hardly possible to hear a word 
that proceeds from the mouth, or more properly speaking 
the nuse, of the orator who flatters himeelf that he is 
addressing the House It not unfrequently nee 
that two or three membors rise at once, and in 
zeal to hear themselves talk, almost come to blows for 
the possersion of the floor, whilst the noises and cries 
made by the honourable members are wonderfal in the 
extreme From one part of the House the crowing of a 
dozen cocks enlivens the assembly, while in another the 
lond bray ing of as many donkeys, or the ‘gobble gobble’ 
of some angry turkey-cocks, is imitated to the life by the 
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representatives of this great People. A paper war is 
sometimes carried on by means of pellets hastily formed 
of official reporte, or the newspapers of the day, and 
thrown dexterously at the heads of drowsy or thoughtful 
members, and as each of them is provided with a thing 
called, I believe, a spittoon—and also with a whitthng 
knife, there ia, on the whole, no dearth of employ- 
amen 


t. 

“The Hall is covered with a rich carpet, once new and 
elean, and the members are accommodated with com- 
fortable arm-chairs, and in addition to these luxuries, 
they each receive the sum of e:ght-dollars a day for their 
services, besides having their travelling expenses paid 
to and from the scat of government. After the descrip- 
tion I have given you, you will at once perceive that it 
is neither the most talented, the most respectable, nor 
the wealthiest citizens who find their way into the 
Lower House The truth 18, that few of those belonging 
to the above classes are willing to submit to the necessary 
degradation entailed upon the candidates for such 
questionable honours, and, moreover, 1 would seem 
that the people themselves prefer representatives whose 
habits and sentiments are somewhat on an cquality with 
their own. 

“The style of eloquence which prevails in the Lower 
House may easily be imagined Each member ropresents 
thirty thousand of his fellow citizens, and considers 
himeelf bound to make a certain number of speeches, 
both 1n honour of his constituency, and also as a means 
of ensuring his own re-election. The spceches of any 
individual member display generally a rare indifference 
to the matter in debate and alao to the party to which 
the orator may happen to belong, for he considers that 
he has fulfilled his duty when he has spoken one hour 
about his own distnet, and enabled his constituents to 
read his speech in the newspapers ” 

The last part of the above observations, 1s, we fancy, 
of more general applicability than our authoress seems 
to suppose; and the following anecdote, which aptly 
enough illustrates her statement, mght, with a shght 
variation of phraseology, have been related of many a 
member of a Lower and Honourable House on this 
side the Atlantic. Indeed, 1t may strike some of 
our readers, as 1t certainly does us, that some members 
of representative houses never open their lips at all, 
im the way of making a speech, except to “talk 
Bunkum ,”—although 1t may be that they do the 
thing more gracefully, concealmg the fact more care- 
fully, than their whittlng, tobacco-chewmg, nasal- 
twanging cousins at Washington 

“It is recorded of a very long-winded gentleman, who 

d been boring the House till the patience of every 
Member was exhausted, that when a friend gently 
hinted to him that his hour had expired, and moreover 
that he was not speaking on the sulject before the 
House,—he rephed with great ingenuousness —‘ Well, 
I guess I arn't addressing the House at all —I am talk- 
ing to Bunkum—I am’ Now, Bunkum was the 
name of the district of which this single-minded gentle- 
man was the representative, and the expression of 
‘talking Bunkum’ has now passed into a common say- 

ing in the United States.” 

Of the Upper House Mrs. Houston has better 
things to report. According to her showing it 1s a 
highly respectable body, worthy to have a hand in 
making laws for a great country, even though that 
country be in every way the “ greatest in the wofld,” 
as it believes itself to be. 

Our authoress gives Mrs. Trollope full credit for 
haying, by her strictures on the domestic manners of 
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the Americans, done much towards promoting the 
mmprovement which has taken place since her memor- 
able book was written. She even thinks that if Mrs 
Trollope were to visit America again she would be well 
received there. 

We have said enough about ‘“ Hesperos,” and 
quoted enough from it, to give our readers some in- 
sight anto the nature of the work, and can only add 
that every portion of these pages 1s to the full as 
attractive 4s the matter we have transferred to our 
own. As Mrs Houston tells a story well, we think we 
cannot do better than give the following, by way of 
conclusion to these remarks, and as a comment upon 
the grand anomaly of the Land of Liberty. 


* Every one knows,—or, at least, ought to know,—the 
story of Boyer, the ex-Prince of Hayti In case, however, 
you should be among the latter, I repeat 1t for your 
edification Boyer had been making a lengthened stay 
in Paris, where he had been received asa gentleman and 
aman of education He had been a frequent guest at 
the Tmleries and had been received on familiar terms 
at the houses of the foreign ministers. But why re- 
capitulate where he had been, and what descmption of 
reception he had met with?—He was received as a 
gentleman,—what more can I say *—and enjoyed him- 
self in the best society in Paris 

“An unlucky fancy, however, seized upon Boyer , which 
was no other than to vary the pleasant monotony of hia 
life by a visit to the United States, The idea was no 
sooner conceived than acted upon , and he and his sable 
suite took passage across the Atlantic and im due time 
arrived at New York In common with every one else 
who visits this country, he repaired to the ‘ City of 
Hotels’ the Astor House When, lo! to his astonish- 
ment and dismay, he found the doors of the establishment. 
closed against him and his. They did not take wu 
Niggers! The poor Prince next tned to gain aggatt- 
tance to two other hotels, with equally 111 success. There 
was no house in the free city for the black man At 
last a despised liquor shop was pointed out to him, whose 
owner earned 2 wretched livelihood by affording nightly 
shelter to these condemned specimens of the human race , 
and there the man who was in c1silized Europe a prince, 
and what 19 a far more distinguished title—a gentleman, 
was glad to lay hishead At the theatre simular slights 
and indignities were offered to him Neither pit nor 
boxes opened to receive him, and the next day, indig- 
nant and disgusted at the manner in which he had been 
treated, Boyer and his suite took their departure, and, 
shaking from off his feet the dust of the great republican 
city, declared that he must go elsewhere if he hoped to 
find freedom, for that there vt was not.” 


Queen ExizaBEeTH, the morrow of her coronation, 
went to the chapel. and in the great chamber, Sir 
John Raunsforth, (a kmght that had the hberty of a 
buffoon,) set on by wiser men, besought the queen 
aloud—“ That now this good time, when pnisoners 
were delivered, four prisoners, amongst the rest, 
might likewise have ther hberty who were hke 
enough to be kept still m hold.” The queen asked, 
“Who they were?” and he said, “‘ Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, who had long been impnsoned in the 
Latm tongue, and now he desired they might go 
abroad among the people m Enghsh” The queen 
answered, with a grave countenance, “It were good, 
Raunsforth, they were spoken with themselves, to 
know of them whether they would be set at er. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE THOMAS 
CAMPBELL : 


BY ONE OF HIS PERSONAL FRIENDS. 


“ Orr let me range these gloomy aisles alone, 
Sad luxury! to valgar minds unknown , 
Along the walls, where epceune marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow’d dust below ; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held , 
In arms who triumph'd, or in arts excell’d , 
Chiefs graced with scars, and prodigal of blood ,° 
Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood , 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints, who taught and led the way to heaven !” 

WE HAVE just returned from avisitto Ports’ CORNER. 
How solemn and impressive was the scene ' The morn- 
ing service had not yet commenced The solemmty 
was mcreased by the profound stillness; but every 
tomb, bust, and cenotaph, seemed to address us in 
words that, without striking the ear, passed at once 
to the heart. Beneath us were the ashes of heroes, 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers—of men whose 
names stand forth as landmarks in our national 
listory—each, with his deeds emblazoned on its page, 
showgg to future aspirants by what labours in her 
cause he had earned the gratitude of his country, the 
love and admiration of his fellow-citizens, the honour 
of “civic crowns,” and the meed of immortality 

“ Peace, love '—the cherubim that join 
Their epread wings o’er Devotion’s shnne— 
Prayers sound in vain and temples shine 
Where ye are not. 
The heart alone can make divine 
Reisgion’s spot !” 

After a brief survey of the sculptured troplues that 
encrust the walls, or rise in breathing effigics from 
their pedestals, we turned to a small, black, lozenge- 
shaped marble, in the pavement, mscnbed with the 
name of Tuomas CAMPBELL,’ in brass letters, and 
placed over the Poet’s remains by his executors At 
the sight of this—the brief memorial of a poet whom 
we had long known, loved and adimired—we felt as if 
niveted to the spot we lost sight of the finished 
sculptures, the laboured imscriptions, the classic 
elegance, the pathetic eulogics, which had thus far 
engrossed our attention, and felt all our thoughts con- 
centrated on that little spot m the hallowed pavement. 
How many of his pure and lofty strains now rushed 
upon the memory! and, in accordance with the time 
and place, what could be more appropriate than 
these kines ?—- 

“ Daughter of Faith! awake, arise, illume 

The dread unknown—the chaos of the tomb ! 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre doubts that roll 
Cimmenan darkness o’er the parting soul — 
The strife is o'er, the pangs of nature close, 
And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er his wocs 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of Heaven, undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly wings, that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody 
Wild as that hallow’d anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in the lonely vale, 


Cl) “ Tomas Camvszxrt, died June xv. 1844, Ztatis G7” Sur- 
mounted by a brass wreath. 
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When Jordan hush'd his waves, and midnight atitl 
Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion Hill.” 
e s 2 


Campbell, as it now appears from a passage in his 
“ Life and Letters,”* had in early life a atrong pre- 
sentiment that his dust would ouc day find a resting- 
place with that of the glorious dead in Ports’ CORNER. 
Writing to an accomphshed fnend, whose correapon- 
dence occupied a large portion of his time and heart, he 
expresses a hope that something much better than 
his previous poems would yct pass from his hands 
before being “carried to his place m Westminster 
Abbcy ” To this, however, he never alluded but in a 
playful way, and in another case, when it was gravcly 
proposed to him to bequeath his mortal remains for 
interment in the Glasgow “‘ Necropolis,” he facetiously 
declined the honour, on the ground of a pnor engago- 
ment, and hoped the party who solicited tlis favour, 
would be in no hurry to disturb the virgin soil for his 
accommodation Latterly, however, the subject of 
dissolution, as we can well remember, was never 
treated with levity . during the last two years he spent 
in London, he adverted to itas the Rubicon, over which 
he had to pass to the shores of immortality. But— 


“ What 13 the bigot’s torch, the tyrant's chain? 
I smile at death, 1f heaven ward hope remain |" 
* 2 * * * * 


Campbell, as we have reason to believe, paid a soli- 
tary visit to this “ Corner” of the Abbey, on the very 
eve of lis departure to Boulogne By what train of 
feelings he was led to the sacred spot, may be easily 
imagined = IIe was at the tame, as we learn from lis 
own letters, neither well m health nor casy in mind 
He had, im fact, a heavy load upon his spirits, a “forecast 
of death,” which nothing could remove, and as the 
physical malady mercased, so did the mental suffering. 
But with this we have at present nothing todo It 
1s sufficient to sav, that to part with friends—few, but 
strongly attached, and whose society had become more 
and more necessary, as the lengthened shadows, and 
{he darkening path, foreboded the close of his mil- 
grimage—occasioned a severe mental struggle, which, 
although he made a mauly effort to corceal it, shook 
lus attenuated frame, and saddened all lus prospects 
Could he have been resecucd at that moment from the 
ill-advised and fatal project of expatriating himself, 
the black, funercal tablet, on which we now read his 
neme, might for some years, at least, have waited 
for its fatal record. But the die was thrown, he had 
ventured huis life upon the cast, and, anticipating the 
too probable result, he repaired to the Abbey to take a 
last twilight view of the sepulchral trophies and tablets, 
under which so many of those whom he had known 
in their hves, or revered in their writings, had mingled 
their honoured dust. The hour chosen for this act 
of homage, was in the stillness of a summer evening, 
when the vesper chimes had died away ; when silence, 
such as we now found it, pervaded the scene ; and when 
theslanting rays that shone through the western window 
threw a gleam of evanescent warmth and life into the 





(2) Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, by Dr Beattile, his 
literary executor. 
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cold marble, which so profusely adorns the nave and 
aisles. How long he lingered among these trophies, 
or on what particular bust or statue he dwelt with 
melancholy interest, we need not nqure. A consider- 
able number of those to whom monuments have been 
decreed within the last twenty years, were personal 
friends of the Poet; and of these, no doubt, each had 
a parting glance, as he threaded the long-drawn aisles, 
crossed the chancel, and then returned to the south 
transept. Here, as usual, he paused before the bust 
of Goldsmith, whose sweet and polished numbers it 
had been his earhest ambition to emulate !— 

“In what new region, to the just assign’d, 

What simple ater lease th’ unbodied mind? 
A wingtd Virtue, through th’ etherial sky, 
From world to world unwearied does he fly?” 

The next day the Poet took hasty leave of one or two 
friends, and started for Boulogne; which was destined 
to prove as ungenial to his mind and taste, as the scene 
of the 7) :8t2a@ was to the Roman poet in his exile But 
as this portion of his hfe’s history 1s already before the 
public, we turn to the brighter side of the page; and, 
looking back through the long vista of scenes still 
familiar to the mind’s eye, endeavour to collect a few 
detached features of that intellectual portrait, whuch 
it has been found so difficult to paint. 


Tn his social moments, and in the society of kindred 
spirits, Campbell was the delight of his circle His 
happiness was never so great as when it arose from 
the consciousness of having promoted the interests, 
and added to the happimess, of others He was a 
stranger to that selfishness which narrows the circle of 
benevolence, and withers the kindly sympathies that 
should unite men as members of the same brotherhood 
—heirs of the same hope. He never deserted the 
unfortunate: on the contrary, he sought them i their 
obscurest retreats, and never left them without some 
expression of practical benevolence. The conscious- 
ness Of having inflicted pam by any word or sentence 
unadvisedly written or spoken, caused him more pain 
than it did to the person against whom it was directed. 
Strongly umpulsive in feelmgs, he spoke often hastuly, 
bus always reflected at leisure; and, ke most men 
who do so, frequently regretied in our hearmg that 
the forge of reason was borne down by the stronger 
current of his feelings. If the topic to be discussed 
were of sufficient weight and importance, his opinion 
was delivered with force and perspicuity, but rarely 
with that coolness which marks the practised and 
deliberate orator In stating a question, such as 
that of “‘ Classical Education”—a favounte subject— 
he always appeared to advantage, always fixed the 
attention of his hearers ; but, m replying to objections, 
he was apt to become excited ; and instead of refuting 
his antagonist, was hurried mto expressions of con- 
tempt for the argument, which, although from their 
pointed wit they gamed him momentary applause, did 
not raise him im the estimation of those who think 
profoundly, and speak soberly and advisedly. When 
ever he was sure of a patient hearing, and where he was 


pleased with his hearers, he seldom failed to make a 
most favourable impression. In presence of the 
“* Senate of his native University,” which comprised 
in 1ts members an epitome of all that 1s eminent in 
the walks of acquired science, or mental cultivation, 
he pronounced an inaugural discourse that will long 
be remembered, and quoted, as a specimen of ornate 
and manly eloquence which has been rarely equalled, 
never surpassed, by any of the master spunts who have 
spoken from the Rector’s chair 

Of his few surviving friends some may, no doubt, 
remember the passionate eloquence with wiuch he 
so frequently urged his appeals m favour of the Polish 
refugees - and none, we will venture to say, can ever 
forget the consummate skill, indefatigable zeal, and 
lucid arrangement with which he suggested, planned, 
supported, and almost perfected the scheme of a 
London University. The honour of having onginated 
this great national semmary was all his own, but, hike 
other illustrious benefactors of mankind, feeble and con- 
temptible efforts have been made to strip him of this 
well-mented honour, and to crown the ‘heutenant,’ if 
we may 80 express it, ‘with those very laurelsgyluch 
were won, and should have been worn, by lus general.’ 
But we leave this question 1n abler hands, and m the 
earnest hope that whenever a monument 1s raised to 
the founder of the London University, 1t will be 
inscribed with the name of Thomas Campbell Palmam 
qui merutt ferat 

Thinking of this and other wrongs, not less flagrant 
though less famihar, which private pique or the virulence 
of party feeling have sought to mflict upon the poet’s 
memory, 1t was some consolation to observe the site 
chosen for erecting to his memory the splendid statue 
lately exhibited at the Royal Academy This classic 
production is from the chisel of Mr Marshall, who n 
executing a monument to the genius of Campbell, has 
added new testimony tohisown The site 1s on the east 
side, exactly opposite that of Addison, whose classic 
statue, long a principal ornament of the ‘ Corner,” 1s 
soon to be confronted by that of a truly kmdred, and 
no less moral poet The pedestal is to be formed of 
a solid block of Carmthian marble, a votive offermg 
from the “ Polish exes to the poet of Freedom,” the 
most intrepid defender of their cause. It 1s much to 
be regretted, however, that, owmg to the suspicious 
vigilance of a northern government, the accgmplish- 
ment of this design 1s indefinitely postponed ; but a sub- 
stitute for the prohibited offering 1s already found, and 
on that basis the statue of Campbell will very shortly be 
erected So far, the country will have done its duty 

Here we were joined by a Scottish friend, who took 
a deep interest in the subject 

** And have his old friends,” we inquired, “ come 
promptly forward? Have the subscriptions poured 
liberally in ?” 

“Neither promptly nor liberally,” was the reply. 

“But surely his native city—with its professors, 
merchants, citizens—has set a noble example.” 

“Yes,” he added, “ three small subscriotions from 
two family relations and an old pupil ” 
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“ Nothing more ?” 

** Nothmg more;” and he handed us the hist. 

“ But Edinbargh, the modern Athens, where the poet 
was 20 féted, flattered, almost idohzed,—surely Edin- 
burgh has made herself prominent inthe subscription?” 

“ Yes. Lord Jeffrey has promised five pounds, and 
we are encouraged to hope that the subscriptions 
collected between John o’ Groat’s and the guid town 
of Berwick on Tweed, for the ‘Campbell Monument,’ 
may amount at last tg the braw sum o’ fifty pounds.”? 

This was a rather humiating fact, but as love to 
the man does not necessarily extend to his monument, 
we must look to England for the nme hundred and 
fifty pounds to make good the thousand, and thus far 
we have not looked in vain. 

“‘ And what has Ireland done—I mean his admurers 
m that country, for he certamly had many, and 
deservedly ” 

“Why, m point of subscriptions,” sad our frend, 
“it must I fear be ‘ Erin go bragh,’ that is, let ‘Enn 
be scot-free,’ and thus far deed she has maintained her 
freedom from subscription ” 

To you, then, “Ye marmers of England,” shall we 
look for along pull and a strong pull in our endeavour 
to raise a monument to the poet, whose genius raises a 
monument to you ? 

Alas' half-pay leads to half-measures, hands that 
would have gladly held out their contributions, must 
be content, in these piping times of peace, to lift the 
wine-cup in silence to his memory, as he himself raised 
it to “the gallant, good Raou,”’ singing in his trumpet- 
toned lync— 

« Brave hearts ' to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true ; 
On the deck of fame who died 
With the gallant good Riou 3 
Soft mgh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ' 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid's song condoles, 


Singing— Glory to the soula 
ert 2 Of the Brave '” 


But we turn from this rather dispiriting tome In 
his intercourse with society, Campbell was a shrewd 
observer of those often contradictory elements of 
which it 1s composed Adverting to the absurd and 
ludicrous, he had the art or talent of heightemmng their 
effect by touches peculiarly his own, while the quiet 
gravity with which he related lus personal anecdotes 
or adventures, added greatly to the charm, and often 
threwhis unsuspecting hearers into uncontrollable fits 
of laughter. Nor was the pathos with which he dilated 
on some tale of human misery less captivating, 1t runs 
through all his poetry, and m hearing or relating a story 
of human wrongs or suffering, we have often seen him 
affected to tears, which he vamly strove to conceal by 


1) It 1s gratifying to add, that mince this was written several 
oh subserntous have been sent in —Ed 


(2) It be the amusing, perhaps humikating task of some 
future tiographer of the poet.to compare the living profeasions 
with amous acts of his warmest admurers 


the posth 
(3\ The “gallant, good Riou,” Nelson’s words in the despatch. 
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an abrupt transition to some ludicrous incident in his 
own personal history As an exemple, which has not 
yet found its way to the public, we may relate the fol- 
lowing, which he told one evenmng in our little domestic 
circle where he was a frequent visitor, and where the 
conversation had taken, as he thought, a somewhat 
too serious turn >— 

“In my early life, when I resided in the island of 
Mull, most of those old feudal customs which eiviliza- 
tion had almost banished from the Lowlands, were 
still religiously observed in the Hebrides-—more espe- 
cially those of a social and festive character, which it 
was thought had the effect of keeping up old acquaint- 
ance, and of tightening the bonds of good fellowship. 
Rural weddings and ‘roarmg wakes’ were then 
occasions for social rendezvous, which were not to be 
overlooked. Both these ceremonies were accompanied 
by feasting, music, dancing, and that liberal enjoyment 
of the native drowst which was too often carned to 
excess. I was in general a willing and a welcome 
guest at these doings, for, smitten as T often was 
with melancholy in this dreary solitude, 1 was glad to 
avail myself of any occasion that promised even tem- 
porary exhilaration Well, the first of these meetings 
at which I was present one evening, happened 
to be a dredgee, a term which I need only explain 
by saying that it was got up for the sake of a 
young widow, who had just put on her weeds, and 
stood much m need of friendly sympathy and conso- 
lation At first 1t was rather a dull affair, for the 
widow looked very disconsolate, and every look of 
her fair face was contagious But as the guatgh 
was active, and the whiskey went its frequent 
round, the circle became more lively; until at 
last, to my utter astonishment, the bagpipes were 
introduced; and after a curonach or so—just to 
quiet the spirit of their departed host—up started 
a couple of dancers, and began jigging it over the 
floor with all the grace and agility peculiar to my 
Tlebridcan friends This* movement was infectious 
another and another couple started up—reel followed 
upon reel, until the only parties who had resisted the 
infection,” contmued the poet, “ were the widow and 
myself,—she, oppressed with her own private sorrow, 
and 1, restramed hy feelmgs of courtesy from quitting 
her side [I observed, however, that she ‘ kept 
time’ with her hand—all unconsciously, no doubt-— 
againat the bench where we sat, while her thoughts 
were wandering about the moorland Ca:rz, which had 
that very morning received her hushand’s remains. 
I pitied her from my very heart But, behold, just 
as I was addressing to her one of my most sympa- 
thizing looks, up came a brisk Highlander, whose step 
and figure in the dance had excited both admiration 
and envy; and, making a low bow to the widow, 
followed by a few words of condolence, he craved the 
honour of her hand for the next reel. The widow, as 
you may well suppose, was shocked beyond measure ! 
while I, starting to my fect, made a show as if I 
meant to resent the insult But she, pulling me 
gently back, rebuked the kilted stranger with a look, 
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at which he instantly withdrew In a few minutes, 
however, the young clueftain returned to the charge. 
The widow frowned, and wept, and declared that 
nothing on earth should ever tempt her to such 
a breach of decorum. But the more she frowned, the 
more he smiled and pressed his suit ‘Just one reel,’ 
he repeated, ‘only one! Allan of Mull, the best 
piper m the Isles, was only waiting her bidding to 
stnke up.’ The plea was irresistible. ‘ Weel, weel,’ 
sighed the widow, rismg and giving him her hand, 
‘what maun be, maun be! But, hech, sirs, let 1t be 
8 lightsome spring, for I hae a heavy, heavy heart!’ 
The next minute the widow was capering away to 
a most ‘lightsome’ air—hands across—cast off—down 
the middle, and up again. Anda merner dredgee,” 
concluded the poet, ‘‘ was never scen in Mull.” 

On another occasion, when he presented a copy of 
some verses, which he had just finished, to a lady of 
our family, he described their origin as follows — 
** Many long years ago, while I was sealed up in the 
Hebrides, I became intimate with a family who had 
a beautiful parrot, which a young marmer had brought 
from South America as a present to his swectheart 
This happened long before my arrival m Mull, and 
Poll for many years had been a much-pnzed and 
petted favourite in the household. Te was a captive, 
to be sure, but allowed at times to be outside his 
cage on parole ; and, always obscrvmg good faith and 
gratitude for such indulgences, they were repeated as 
often as appeared consistent with safe custody The 
few words of Gaelic which he had picked up in his 
voyage to the north, were just sufficient, on his 
arrival, to bespeak the good-will of the family, and 
recommend himself to their hospitailty ; but his voca- 
bulary was soon increased,—he became a great mimic, 
—he could imitate the cries of every domestic animal, 
—the, voices of the servants —he could laugh, whistle, 
and scold, like any other biped around him He was, 
in short, a match even for Kelly’s renowned parrot 
for although he could not, or would not, smg ‘ God 
save the King,’ he was a proficient m ‘ Charhe 1s my 
Darling,’ and other Jacobite airs, with which he never 
failed to regale ihe company, when properly intro- 
duced. 

“Poll was indeed a remarkable specimen of his 
tube, and the daily wonder of the whole neighbour- 
hood Years flew by~ and although kind treatment 
had quite reconciled him fo his cage, 1t could not 
ward off the usual effects of old age, particularly in 
a climate where the sun rarely penetrated withm the 
bars of his prison. When I first saw him, his me- 
mory had greatly failed him; while his bright green 
plumage was fast verging into a silvery grey. He 
had but little left of that triumphant chuckle winch 
used to provoke such laughter among the younkers ; 
and day after day he would sit mute and moping on 
his perch, seldom answering the numerous questions 
that were put to him regarding the cause of his 
malady Had any child of the family been sick, 1t 
could hardly have been treated with greater tender- 
ness than Poll. 
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** Af last, one fine morning, just as the vernal equi 
nox had blown a few ships into harbour, a stranger 
was announced, and immediately recognised by the 
master of the house as a ‘Don’ something—~a Spanish 
merchant, whose kindness to a young member of the 
family had been often mentioned mm his letters from 
Mexico One of his own ships, a bng, m which he 
had made the voyage, was then 1n the bay, dnven m 
by stress of weather, for Mull was no market for 
Spanish goods. But that wag,not my business; he 
would most likely pay a visit to Greenock, where, in 
the present day at least, Spamsh cargoes are nife 
enough, 

“No sooner had their visitor exchanged salutations 
with the master of the house and his family, than the 
parrot caught his eye, and, gomg up to the cage, he 
addressed the aged bird in familar Spamsh. The 
effect was electric the poor blind captive seemed as 
if suddenly awakcued to a new existence , he fluttered 
his wings m ecstasy—opened his eyes, fixed them, dim 
and sightless as they were, mtently on the stranger ; 
then answered him in the same speech—anot an accent 
of which he had ever heard for twenty years. His 
joy was excessive—but 1t was very short; for in the 
midst of his screams and antics, poor Poll dropped dead 
from his perch ” 

Such was the incident upon which Campbell com- 
posed the little ballad entitled “ The Parrot” It had 
taken strong hold of his memory, and, after the lapse 
of forty years,’ found its way into the pages of the 
“ New Monthly,” and 1s now incorporated with his 
acknowledged Poems. The following 1s an extract — 

« The deep affections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts, 


Are not exclusively possess’d 
By human hearts. 
A parrot from the Spanish Mam, 
Full young, and early caged, came o'er, 
With bright wings to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore 
But, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chatter’d many a day. 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew grey. 
* 


* ® 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laugh'd, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore ; 


He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech ; 
The bird in Spanish speech rephied, 

Flapp’d round his cage, with joyous screechi,— 
Dropt down, and died |” 


ep 


GOUGANE BARRA. 
(With an Engraving ) 

Tue approach to the romantic lake of Gougane 
Barra is now sufficiently easy ; although, a hundred 
years ago, a pilgrimage of two miles occupied two 
hours Dr Smith pathetically describes the toil, he 
calls it “the radest highway that ever was passed; 8 


ai } Sec “‘ Life and Letters of Campbell ” Vol. I. Residence ia 
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well-spirited beast trembles at every step- some parts 
of the road le sheliing from one side to the other, 
which often trips up a horse, other placcs are pomted 
rocks, standing hke so many sugar-loaves, from one 
to three feet high, between which a horsc must take 
time to place and fix his feet” The rvad 3s still, 
however, not convemently passable for ordinary vehi- 
cles, and the tourist will do wisely to foot it from 
Burke’s cottage—a mile. as the guide will tell him, 
but certainly two mies English 

A sudden turnmg in the road brings him within 
view, and almost over, the lake of Gougane Barra—a 
scene of more utter loneliness, stern grandvur, or 
savage magnificence, it 1s difficult to conceive, re- 
deemed, however, as all things savage arc, by one 
passage of gentle and inviting beauty, upon which the 
eye turns as to a spring-well in the desert—the little 
island with its group of graceful ash-trees and ruined 
chapel. Down from the surrounding mountams rush 
numerous streams, tributaries to the lake, that er}- 
lects and sends them forth m a bountiful mver—for 
here the Lee has its source—until they form the 
noble harbour of Cork, and lose themselves in the 
hroad Atlantic In summer these streams are gentle 
nils, but. in winter foaming cataracts, rushing over 
ridges of projecting rocks, and baring them even of 
the lichen that strives to cling to their sides We 
literally “ hopped ” across the nver Lee 

When the traveller stands withm this amphithcatre 
of hills, he feels, as 1 were, severed from his fellow- 
bemgs—as 2f imprisoned for ever, for on whichever 
side he looks, escape from the valley scems impos- 
sible, “so that if a person,” writes the old historian, 
* were carried into 1t blindfold, 1t would seem almost 
impossible, without the wings of an cagle, to get out — 
the mountams forming, as it were, a wall of rocks 
some hundred yards Ingh ” 

The small island 1s nearly mid-way in fhe lake, a 
tude artificial causeway Icads into 3:t from the mam- 
fand. This is the famous hermitage of St. Fin Bar, 
who 1s said to have lived here previous to his found- 
mg the cathedral of Cork It is classed among the 
“holiest”? places in Ireland, and has long been a 
favourite resort of devotees, mn the confident expecta- 
tion that 1ts consecrated waters have power to heal all 
kinds of diseases, making the blind to see, the deaf 
to hear, and the lamc to walk. Tere, at certain 
seasons—twice mm the year—they assemble in crowds, 
bnnging ther sick children and alimg ammals to 
bathe , and upon the neighbouring bushes and wooden 
crosses hang fragments of clothes, or halters and 
spancels, in proof that to the various animals, biped 
and quadruped, the lake has performed the antici- 
pated miracle of making them whole 

These patterns have growr. out of fashion of late 
years—not above 100 pilgrims have attended on the 
2ith of June, the great féte day. <A few ycars ago, 
on the same occasion, there were probably not less 
than 10,000 present. some slept among the heather 
or under tents, but the most part spent the night in 
drinking and dancing. The scenes of depravity that 


took place it is, therefore, difficult to overrate. Mr. 
Burke jomed us heartily in rejoiemg that the evil was 
almost at an end. pily, many customs that are 
equally opposed to reason and religion are rapidly 
retinng before the advancing spirit of nuprovement, 
and its gigantic ally, Education. they will, no doubt, 
be classed ere long only among instances of gone-by 
absurditics. Very few indeed were ths year the 
bathers m the holy well at Gougane Barra. If 19, 
however, ove of the wells that have kept their repu- 
tation for centurics; their fame bemg undoubtedly 
coesal with the mtroduction of Christianity, while 
that of some, probably, preceded it—the carly Christian 
teachers having, it 1s beheved, merely changed the 
ohyeet of worship, leaving the altars of idolatry un- 
broken and undisturbed. These wells are to be 
found im nearly all the parishes of the kmgdom : they 
are generally, as we have sygimated, betokened by 
rade crosses immediately above them, by fragments 
of cloth, and bits of rags of all colours, hung upon 
the neighbouring bushes and left as memorials , some- 
times the crutches of convalescent visitors are be- 
queathed as offermes, and not unfrequently small 
buildings, for prayer and shelter, have been roused 
above and around them 
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T wap been walking m a grove of lime-tiees, arched 
above me, like the stately roofing of a cathedral As 
J entered, the dayhght was yet stiong, but when | 
left my temporary retreat, the heavens were clustered 
over with stars, and one of them, high above the old 
grey tower of the ancient monastery of St Augustine, 
almost cast a shadow across the landscape—it was the 
planet Jupiter and IT have never observed it—at 
least, thus eminent among its brethren—without beang 
more or less reminded of — 


“ The starry Galileo, and his woes ” 


To this planct did the philosopher direct the then 
newly-mvented telescope, the result being the dis- 
covery of four atfendaut moons while the analogy 
derived from the motions of these httle stars, per- 
forming their revolutions round the primary planet m 


| perfect order and concord, afforded an argument that 


had a powerful influence im confirming Galileo’s own 
views in favour of the Copernican system of thie 
universe, aud ultimately converting the scentific 
world to the same opinion, 

Yet little more than two centumes since, on the 
14th February, 1633, the astronomer, cited before the 
Inquisition, arrived at Rome, to answer the charge of 
heresy and blasphemy; while, a few months ago, in 
the brief but glorious day-burst of Roman liberty, that 
very Inquisition was mvaded by an exultant populace, 
and among its archives, full of memorials of martyred 
worth and of heroic endurance, most eagerly, but in 
vain, was sought the record of the process against 
the great plulosopher. 


—_— 
ee 
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Galileo, on a former oceasion, in reference to some 
| of his scientific discoveries, had heard rumours of 
| papal persecution, and as a cautious friend whispered 

to him the unpleasmg tidings, he had exclaimed, 
* Never will I barter the freedom of my mtellect to 
ono as lable to error as myself!” 

The tame quickly arrived to test his courage and 
his resolution. 

For a little while, we are informed, he was allowed 
to remain secluded in the palace of his frend Nico- 
hni. In a few months, however, he was removed to 
an apartment in the Exchequer of the Inquisition, 
still being permitted the attendance of his own 
servant, and many indulgences of which they had not 
decided to deprive um. On the twenty-first of June, 
of the same year, he appeared before the Holy Office 
Through its gloomy hads and passages he passed to 
the tribunal. There was little here, as in the other 
ecclesiastical buildings of Rome, to captivate the 
senses. The dark walls were unadorned with the 
creations of ari—state and ceremony were the gloomy 
ushers to the chamber of intolerance. In silence and 
in mystery commenced the preparations The fambars 
of the office advanced to the astronomer, and arrayed 
him im the penstential garment ; and as he approached, 
with a slow and measured step, the tnbunal, cardinals 
and prelates noisclessly assembled, and a dark circle of 
officers and priests closed in, while, as if conscious 
that the battle had commenced in earnest between 
mind and power, all the pomp and splendour of the 
hierarchy of Rome—that system which had hitherto 
possessed a sway unlimited over the fears and opimons 
of mankind—was summoned up to increase the so- 
lemnity and significance of the judgment about to be 
pronounced against him 

To the tedious succession of technical proceedings, 
mocking justice by their very assumption of formality, 
it would be needless to refer. Solemnly, however, 
and by an authomty which it was fatal to resist, 
Galileo was called on to renounce a truth which his 
whole life had been conseciated to reveal and to 
maintam, “ The motion through space of the Earth 
and Planets round the Sun.” 

Then, immediately, assummmg he had nothing to 
allege, would attempt no resistance, and offer no 
defence, came the sentence of the tmbunal, banning 
and anathematizing all who held the doctrice, that the 
sun is the centre of the system, as a tenet “sphilo- 
sophically false, and formally heretical ” 

And then they sentenced the old and infirm philo- 
sopher—this band of infallibles!—they bade him 
abjure and detest the said errors and heresies. They 
decreed his book to the flames, and they condemned 
him for hfe tothe dungeons of the inquisition, bidding 
lim recite, “ once a week, seven penitential psalms 
for the good of his soul!” 

Did Gahleo yield? Dh:d he renounce that theory 
now affordmg such ample proof of the beauty and 
order of the universe, to whose very laws Kepler, 
the friend and contemporary of the philosopher, was 
even then, though unconsciously, bearmg evidence, 
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by his wonderfal theorem of velocities and distances, 
a problem which Newton afterwards confirmed and 
illustrated P 

Did Galileo yield? Hedid. Broken by age and 
infirmity, mportuned by fmends more alarmed than 
himself, perhaps, at the terrors of that merciless 
tribunal, he signed his abjuration; yielded all his 
judges demanded ; echoed their curse and ban, as ther 
superstition or their hate required There 1s a darker 
tale dimly hinted by those familiar with the techni- 
calities of the Holy Office, that the terms, “ Il ngo- 
roso esame,”’ during which Galileo 1s reported to have 
answered like a good chnistian, officially announce the 
application of torture. 

Then occurred, perhaps scarcely an hour afterwards, 
that remarkable episode m this man’s history As he 
arose from the ground on which, all kneeling, he had 
pronounced his abjuration, he gave a significant stamp, 
and whispered to a fmend, “ E pur s1 muove’” “ Yet 
it does move,”’—ay, and im spite of Inqusitions, has 
gone round—nay, the whole world of thought 1tself 
has moved, and having received an impulse from such 
minds, will revolve for ages m a glorious cycle for 
mankind! But the most touching meident of Galleo’s 
story 1s yet to come 

After several years of confinement at Arcetn, the 
great astronomer was permitted to retire to Florence, 
upon the conditions that he should neither quit his 
house, nor receive the visits of lus friends They 
removed him from a prison, to make a prison of lus 
home Alas! it was even worse than this 

Much as the greatest minds love fame, and struggle 
to obtain it, the proudest triumphs of genius and of 
science, the applause of the world 1tself, ever loud and 
obtrusive, 1s not to be compared to the low and gentle 
murmurs of pleasure and of pride from those we love. 
There was one bemg from whom Galileo had been 
accustomed to hear those consolations—his child, his 
gentle Maria Galilei He had been otherwise a 
solitary indeed, and now more than ever so, when he 
was cut off from the communion of the greatest minds. 
To his lovely girl, his daughter, lis heart clung with 
more than fondness. No wife of Pliny, perhaps, ever 
wafted to her husband with sweeter devotion the 
echoes of the applauding world without, greeting him 
she loved, than she did—his Mana Galle: As he 
returned from pmson, the way seemed tedious, the 
fleetest travelling all too slow, till he should once 
more fold her to his heart; and she, too, she antici- 
pated meeting her father with a pleasure greater than 
ever before enjoyed, since he had now become a 
victim, sainted in her eyes, by the persecution he had 
suffered. 

Short, indeed, was this happmess, if enjoyed at all. 
Within the month, she died, and the home of Galileo 
was more than a prison—it was a desolate altar, on 
which the last and most precious of his household gods 
was shivered. And he died too, a few years after- 
wards, that good old man! 

But he had ynelded—he was no martyr! Yes, in- 
deed! But be it remembered, that if he possessed 
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not the moral courage of a Huss, a Savonarola, or a 
Lather, be was not called to exercise 1t in so high a 
cause The assertion and support of a religious truth 
1s impressed with far deeper obligations than the 
advocacy of a scientific one, however well maintained 
by analogy, and confirmed by reason. 

Sull there was a deep devotional sentiment that 
pervaded the character of Galileo Before he died, he 
became totally blind; yet he did not despur ‘Lake 
Milton, he laboured on for mankind—nay, pursued 
his scientific studies, inventing mechanical substitutes 
for his loss of vision, to enable him still to pursue hus 
arduous researches 

It 1s true he was shut out, like the elder Herschel, 
from the view of that plorious company towards which 
his spint had so often soared Well might his friend 
Castelli say, in allusion to his mfirmity, “ that the 
noblest eyes were darkened which nature had ever 
made,—eyes so privileged, and gifted with such rare 
qualities, that they might be said to have seen more 
than all those who had gone before him, and to have 
opened the eyes of all who were to come” (ialilco 
himself bore noble tnbute to his friend, when he 
exclaimed,— 

_ “ Never, never will I cease to use the senses which 
God has left me, and though this heaven, this earth, 
this universe, be henceforth shrunk for me into the 
narrow space which I myself fill, so it please Gud, it 
shall content me ” 

The malice of his enemies long survived his death. 
The partisans of Rome disputed his mght to make a 
will They demed him a monument, for which large 
sums had been subscribed 

A hundred years afterwards, when a splendid me- 
morial was about to be erected to his memory, the 
President of the Florentine Academy descended into 
his grave, and desecrated his remains, by bearing off, 
as relics for a museum, the thumb of his nght hand, and 
one of his vertebrxe' So the victims of the religious fury 
of one age become the martyrs of science m another ' 

And what 1s the moral of what we have written 
concernmg Galileo® Is there no teaching that may 
instruct our own times, especially when we see how, 
through scorn and persecution, and this world’s con- 
tumely, and through the gloom and shadows of ig- 
norance and fear, the form and substance of mighty 
Truth nses, slowly and dimly, perchance, at first, but 
grandly and majestically ere long? Tattle more than 
two hundred years have passed since the death of 
Galileo, but ample justice has been done to his 
memory His name will be a watchword through all 
tame, to urge men forward m the great cause of moral 
and intellectual progress , and the Tree of Knowledge, 
whose fruits were once on earth, plucked, perhaps, ere 
they were matured, has shot up with its golden 
branches into the skies, over which has radiated the 
smiles of a beneficent Providence to cheer man onward 
in the career of virtue and intelligence. 

“There is something,” as a profound writer has 
observed," “im the spirit of the present age, greater 


(1) Channing. 
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than the age itself. It is, the appearance of a now 
power in the world, the multitude of minds now 
pressing forward in the great task of the moral and 
mtellectual regeneration of mankind.” 

And this cause must ultamately triumph. The 
energies and discovenes of men hke Galileo, remote 
as their history becomes, have an undying influence. 

The power of a great mind 1s hke the attraction of 
asun It appears in the infimte bounds of space, far, 
far away, as a gram among other gold dust at the 
fect of the Eternal, or at most, but as a luminous 
spot, and yet we know that its influence controls, 
and 1s necessary for, the order and arrangement of the 
nearest, as well as the remotest system. So in the 
moral and intellectual umverse, from world to world, 
from star to star, the influence of one great mind 
extends, and we are drawn towards it by an unseen, 
but all-pervading affinity Thus has the causo o. 
moral and intellectual progress a sure guarantee of 
success It has become a necessity, interwoven with 
the spint of the age—a necessity impressed by every 
revelation of social evil, as well as proclumed by every 
scientific discovery—gaining increased energy and 
powe: from the mamfestation of every new wonder 
and mystery of nature—nay, from the building of 
every stcam-ship, the laying down of cvery new linc 
of railway. 
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Tar coirpanen ! When I hear those words, they vibrate 
through my frame 
As if the chord of life were struck, and sacred music 


came 

The children! Ah! these simple words, how much do 
they convey ! 

What tender thoughts! what longing thoughts! when 
they are far away 

When all the little anxious cares are vanish’d or forgot, 

And nought but love and tenderness cling round the 
babys cot! 

The little crib—the little chair—the little broken toy— 

Has each its own small claim for love, as token of past 


Joy 
The little voices hush'd in sleep! the little forms so 
still t . 
(A tear 18 rising in my eye against my own good-will. 
One with his sweet angelic smile—his seraph bird-like 


tone, 

Another with his dark brown cyes—hus crystal langh— 
my own— 

My precious boy ' with head thrown back to show those 
pearly teeth, ; 

The sweetcst boy! the noble child' with the tender 
soul beneath 

That loving heart! that blessed one! with his little 
serivu» look, 

His smile of quick intelligence, like sunshine on a 


rook 
And then the gentle girl comes forth with her golden 


waving hair, 2 
Her large soft eyes of tender blue, and her face so sweet 


and fair ‘ 

Thou wert the firat I loved, sweet child, thy brothers 
now claim part 

Of that which once was all thine own—this tender 
loving heart 
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And still thou hast too much by far—too much by far 
have they, 

And God will ask me for the love I am giving thus 
away. 

Then go, sweet forma, I banish ye, my courage fails me 


now, 
I dareno longer look on ye—God bless each angel brow ! 
ge 
THE WIFE OF KONG TOLV.: 
A FAIRY TALE OF SCANDINAVIA, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLA MONTI.” 

Hyrxiprepa KaxM stood at the door of her cottage, 
and looked abroad into the qmetness of the sabbath 
morn The village of Skjelskor lay at a httle distance 
down the vale, lighted by the sunshine of a Zealand 
summer, which, though brief, is glowing and lovely 
even as that of the south. Hyldreda had looked for 
seventeen years upon this beautiful scene, the place 
where she was born. Sundayafter Sunday she had stood 
thus and listened for the distant tinkle of the church 
bell. A stranger, passing by, might have said, how 
lovely were her face and form, but the widowed 
mother, whose sole stay she was, and the little deli- 
cate sister who had been her darling from the cradle, 
would have answered, that 1f none were so fair, noue 
were likewise so good as Hyldreda, and that all the 
village knew, If she did love to bestow greater taste 
and care on her Sunday garments than most young 
damsels of her class, she had a nght—for was she 
not beautiful as any ladyP And did not the eyes of 
Esbern Lynge say so, when, week after week, he 
came up the hilly road, and descended agai to the 
httle chapel, supporting the feeble mother’s slow 
steps, and watching his betrothed as she bounded on 
before, with little Resa in her hand ? 

“Is Esbern coming P” said the mother’s voice within. 

* I know not—I did not look,” answered Hyldreda, 
with a girlish wilfulness. ‘I saw only the sun 
shining on the nver, and the oak-wood waving in the 
breeze ”’ 

“Took down the road, child; the time passes 
Go quickly.” 

“ She is gone already,” said Resa, laughing mermily. 
*‘ She is standmg under the great clder-tree to wait 
for Esbern Lynge.”. 

** Call her back—call her back!” cried the mother, 
anxiously. ‘‘ To stand beneath an elder-tree, and this 
night will be St. John’s Eve! On Sunday, too, and 
she a Sunday-child' Call her quickly, Resa.” 

The little child lifted up her voice, “ Hyld—” 

* Not her name—utter not her name!” And the 
widow Kalm went on muttering to herself, ‘Perhaps 
the Hyldemoer? will not have heard. Alas the day! 
when my child was born under an elder-tree, and I, 
poor desolate mother! was ternfied mto giving my 
babe that name. Great Hyldemoer, be propitiated ! 
Holy Virgin!” and the widow’s prayer became a 


{1) The dea of this story is partly taken from a Danish /'tea, or 
legendary ballad, entitled ‘‘ Proud Margaret "”’ 

(2) Hyldemoer, elder-mother, is the name of a Danish elf in- 
habiting the elder-tree Xda sigmifies a grandmother or female 
ancestor Children born on Sundays were especially under the 
powe. of the elves, 
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curious mingling of superstition and piety, “ Blessed 
Mary! let not the elves have power over my child! 
Have I not kept her heart from evil ?—does not the 
holy cross he on her pure breast day and mght? Do 
I not lead her every Sunday, wmter and summer, in 
storm, sunshine, or snow, to the chapel in the valley ? 
And this day 1 will say for her a double prayer.” 

The mother’s counted beads had scarce come to an 
end when Hyldreda stood by her side, and, following 
the lght-footed damsel, came Esbern Lynge. 

“Child, why didst thou linger under the tree ?” 
sad the widow. “It does not become a young 
maiden to stand flaunting outside her door. Who 
wert thou watching so eagerly P” 

“ Not thee, Esbern,” laughed the girl, shaking her 
head at her betrothed, who mterposed with a happy, 
conscious face, ‘1 was looking at a grand train that 
wound along the road, and thinkmg how pleasant it 
would be to dress on a Sunday lke the lady of the 
castle, and recline idly behind four prancing horses 
instead of trudging on m these clumsy shoes ” 

The mother frowned, and Esbern Lynge looked 
sorrowful. 

* T wish T could give her all she longs for,” sighed 
the young man, as they proceeded on their way, Is 
duteous arm supporting the widow, while Hyldreda 
and Resa went bounding onward before them, “She 
is as beautiful as a queen—I would that I could 
make her one ” 

* Wish rather, Esbern, that Heaven may make her 
a pious, lowly-hearted maid, and, in good time, a 
wife, that she may live in humility and content, and 
die in peace among her own people ” 

Esbern said nothmg—he could not thmk of death 
and fer together. So he and the widow Kalm walked 
on silently—and so slowly that they soon lost sight of 
the two blithe sisters. 

Hyldreda was talking merrily of the grand sight 
she had just seen, and describing to little Resa the 
gilded coach, the prancing horses, with glittering 
harness. ‘Oh! but it was a goodly tram, as it 
swept down towards the river. Who knows?—perhaps 
it may have been the king and queen themselves.” 

‘No,” said little Resa, rather fearfully, ‘ you 
know Kong Tolv? never lets any morta] king pass the 
bridge of Skjelskor ” 

‘ Kong Tolo’ what, wore stories about Kong Tolv !” 
laughed the merry maiden, “I never saw him; [ 
wish I could see him, for then I might believe in thy 
tales, little one.” 

‘ Hush, hush '—But mother told me never to speak 
of these things to thee,” answered Resa; “unsay the 
wish, or some harm may come ” 

‘I care not ' who would heed these elfin tales on 
such a lovely day? ‘Look, Resa, down that sunny 
meadow, where there 1s a cloud shadow dancing on the 
grass; a strange cloud it 1s too, for it almost resembles 
a human form.” 


“Tt 1s Kong Tolv rolling humself in the sunshine,” 


(3) Kong Tolv, et King Twelve, 1s one of the Elle-kings who 
divide the fairy sovereignty of Zealand. 
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cried the trembling child; “look away, my sister, lest 
ne should hear us.” 

Again Hyldreda’s fearless laugh made music through 
the still aur, and she kept lookmg back until they 
passed from the open road into the gloom of the oak 
wood. 

“It 1s strange that thou shouldst be so brave,”’ sad 
Resa once more ‘“‘T tremble at the very thought of 
the Elle-people of whom our villagers tell, while thou 
hast not a single fear. Why 1s it, sister?” 

“I ‘know not, save that I never yet feared any- 
thing,” answered Hyldreda, carelessly. “As for Kong 
Tolv, let him come, I care not ” 

While she spoke, a breeze swept through the oak- 
wood, the trees began to bend their tops, and the 
under branches were stirred with leafy murmurings, 
as the young girl passed bezeatn She lifted her fair 
face to meet them “Ah! ’tis delicious, this soft 
scented wind, it touches my face like airy kisses, it 
makes te leaves seem to talk to me in musical 
whispers Dost thon not hear them too, little Resa ” 
and dost thou not—— *” 

Hyldreda suddenly stopped, and gazed eagerly down 
the road 

*“ Well, sister,” said Resa, “ what art dreaming of 
now? Come, we shall be late at church, and mother 
will scold” But the elder sister stood motionless 
“ How strange thine eyes look ; what dost thou sce, 
Hyldreda?”’ 

* Look—what is there '” 

* Nothing, but a cloud of dust tnat the wind 
sweeps forward Stand back, sister, or it will blind 
thee ” 

Still Hyldreda bent forward with admiring eyes, 
muttering, “Oh! the grand golden chanot, with its 
four beautiful white horses! And therein sits a man 
~—surely it 1s the king' and the lady beside him 1s 
the queen See, she turns—” 

Hyldreda paused, dumb with wonder, for despite 
the gorgeous show of jewelled attire, she recognised 
that face It was the same she had looked@at an 
hour before in the httle cracked mirror The lady in 
the carriage was the exact counterpart of herself! 

The pageant came and vanished. Little Resa 
turned round and wiped her eyes—she, innocent child, 
had seen nothing but a cloud of dust Her elder 
sister answered not her questionings, but remained 
silent, oppressed by a nameless awe It passed not, 
even when the chapel was reached, and Hyldreda 
knelt to pray. Above the sound of the hymn she 
heard the ravishing music of the leaves in the oak 
wood, and instead of the priest she seemed to behold 
the two dazzling forms which had sat side by side in 
the golden chanot. 

When service was ended, and all went homewards, 
she lmgered under the trees where the vision, or 
reality, wluchever it was, had met her sight, half 

ing for its reappearance. But her mother whis- 
pered something to Esbern, and they hurried Hyldreda 
away. 

She lad aside her Sunday mantle, the scarlet woof 
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which to spin, weave, and fashion, had cost her a 
world of pains. How coarse and ugly it seemed’ She 
threw it contemptuously aside, and thought how 
beautiful looked the purple-robed lady, who was su 
like herself. 

“ And why should I not be as fur as she? I should, 
if I were only dressed as fine. Heaven might as well 
have made me a lady, instead of a poor peasant girl” 

These repinings entered the young heart hitherto 
so pure and happy They haunted her even when 
she rejoined her mother, Resa, and Esbern Lynge. 
She prepared the noonday meal, but her step was 
heavy and her hand unwilling. The fare seemed 
coarse, the cottage looked dark and poor. She won- 
dered what sort of a palace home was that owned by 
the beautiful lady ; and whether the king, if king the 
stranger were, presided at his banquet table as awh- 
wardly as did Esbern Lynge at the mean board here. 

At the twilight, Hyldreda did not steal out as usual 
to talk with her lover beneath the rose-porch. She 
went and hid herself out of his sight, under the branches 
of the great clder-tree, which to her had always a 
strange charm, perhaps because it was the spot of all 
others where she was forbidden to stay. However, 
this day Hyldreda began to feel herself to be no longer 
a child, but a woman whose will was free. 

She sat under the dreamy darkness of the heavy 
fohage Its faint sickly odour overpowered her like 
aspell Even the white bunches of elder flowers seemed 
to grow alive in the twilight, and to change into 
faces, looking at her whuthersoever she turned She 
shut her eyes, and tried to summon back the phantom 
of the golden chanot, and especially of the hing-like 
man who sat inside Scarce had she seen him clearly, 
but she felt he looked aking. If wishing could bring 
to her so glorious a fortune, she would almost like to 
have, 1n addition to the splendours of mch dxess and 
grand palaces, such a noble-looking man for her lord 
and husband 

And the poor maiden was rudely wakened from her 
dream, by feeling on her delicate shoulders the two 
heavy hands of Esbern Lynge 

Haughitily she shook them off Alas' he, loving 
her so much, had ever been hghtly loved in return! 
to-day he was not Joved at all He came at an ill time, 
for the moment his hand put aside the elder branches, 
all the dazzling fancies of lis betrothed vamshed in 
au. He came, too, with an ill wooing, for he implored 
her to trifle no more, but to fulfil her mother’s hope 
and his, and enter as mistress at the little blacksmith’s 
forge She, who had just been dreaming of a palace 
home! Not aword she answered at first, and then 
cold, cruel words, worse than silence. So Esbern, 
who, though a lover, was a manly hearted youth, and 
thought it shame to be mocked by a gnrl’s light 
tongue, left her there and went away, not angry, but 
very sorrowful. 

Little Resa came to summon her sister. But 
Hyldreda trembled before the gathering storm, for 
widow Kalm, though a tender mother, was one who 
well knew how to rule. Her loud, severe voice 
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already warned the girl of the repruof that was coming 
To avoid it only for a little, until her own proud 
spirit was calmed, Hyldreda told Resa she would not 
come in untal after she had taken a little walk down 
the moonlight road. As she passed from under the 
elder-tree, she heard a voice, like her mother’s, and 
yet not her mother’s—no, 1t could never be, for it 
shouted after her, 

“Come now, or come no more !” 

Some evil impulse goaded the haughty girl to assert 
her womanly right of free action, and she passed from 
her home, flying with swift steps. A little, only a little 
absence, to show her indignant pride, and she would 
be back again, to heal allstrife Nevertheless, ere she 
was aware, Hyldreda had reached the oak-wood, beneath 
which she had seen the morning’s bewildermg sight 

And there agam, bnghter m the moonkght than it 
had ever seemed in the day, came sweeping by the 
stately pageant. Its torches flung red shadows on the 
trees, its wheels resounded through the mght’s quiet 
with a music as of silver bells And sitting in his state 
alone, grand but smiling, was the lord of all this 
splendour 

The chariot stopped, and he dismounted ‘Then 
the whole tram vamshed, and, shorn of all his glones, 
except a certam brightness which lus very presence 
seemed to shed, the king, if he were mdeed such, 
stood beside the trembling peasant maid 

He did not address her, but looked in her face 
inqumngly, until Hyldreda felt herself forced to be 
the first to speak. 

‘* My lord, who art thou, and what 1s thy will with 
me pe 

He smiled. “ Thanks, gentle maiden, for thy 
question has taken off the spell Otherwise it could 
not be broken, even by Kong Tolv ” 

Hyldreda shuddered with fear. Her fingers tned 
to seize the cross which always lay on her breast, 
but no! she had thrown aside the coarse black 
wooden crucifix, while dreaming of ornaments of gold 
And it was St John’s Eve, and she stood beneath 
the haunted oak-wood. No power had she to fly, 
and her prayers died on her lips, for she knew herself 
in the Hill-king’s power 

Kong Tolv began to woo, after the elfin fashion, 
brief and bold. ‘“ Farr maiden, the Dronningstolen! is 
empty, and ’tis thou must fill it. Come and enter my 
palace under the 2ull.” 

But the maiden sobbed out that she was too lowly to 
sit on a queen’s chair, and that none of mortals, 
save the dead, made their home underground And 
she prayed the Elle-kmg to let her go back to her 
mother and httle Resa 

He only laughed. ‘Wouldst be content, then, with 
the poor cottage, and the black bread, and the labour 
from morn till eve. Didst thou not of thyself wish for 
a palace and a lord hke me? And did not the 
Hyldemoer waft me the wish, so that I came to 
meet and welcome thee under the hill °” 

Hyldreda made one despairing effort to escape, but 

(1) Dronningstolen, or Queen’s Chair., 
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she heard again Kong Tolv’s proud laugh, and looking 
up, she saw that the thick oak-wood had changed to 
an army. In place of every tree stood a fierce 
warrior, ready to guard every step. She thonght 1t 
must be all a dehrions dream that would vamsh with 
the mornmg Snddenly she heard the far village 
clock strike the hour. Mechanically she counted 
—one—two—three—four—up to twelve. 

As she pronounced the last word, Kong Tolv caught 
her m his arms, saymg, “Thou hast named me and art 
mine 33 

Instantly all the scene vanished, and Hyldreda 
found herself standmg on the bleak side of a httle 
hill, alone in the moonhght. But very soon the clear 
night darkened, and a heavy storm arose. Trembling 
she looked around for shelter, and saw 1n the Jull-side 
a tiny door, which seemed to invite her to enter. She 
did so' In amoment she stood dazzled by a blaze of 
hght—a mortal amidst the festival of the elves She 
heard the voice of Kong Tolv, half-speakigg, balf- 
singing — 

“Welcome, maiden, fair and free, 
Thou hast come o1 tbyse]f in the hill to me, 


Stay thou here, nor thy fate deplore, 
Thou hast come of thyself in at my door.” 


And bewildcred by the music, the dance, and the 
splendour, Hyldreda remembered no more the cottage, 
with ats one empty chair,—nor the miserable mother 
noi the little sister straumng her weeping eyes along 
the lonely road. 





The mortal maiden became the Elle-king’s bride, 
and lived in the hill for seven long years ,—at least, 
so they seemed in Elfinland, where time passes lke 
the passing of a stram of music, that dies but to be 
agai renewed Luttle thought had she of the world 
above ground, for in the hull-palace was continual 
pleasure, and magnificence without end No remem- 
brance of lost kindred troubled her, for she sat m the 
Dronningstolen, and all the elfin people bowed down 
before She wife of the mghty Kong Tolv. 

She might have hved so always, with no desire ever 
to go back to earth, save that one day she saw 
tnckhng down through the palace roof a pearly stream 
The elves fled away, for they said it was some mortal 
weeping on the grassy hill overhead. But Hyldreda 
stayed and looked on until the stream settled mto a 
clear pellucid pool. A sweet mirror it made, and the 
Hill-king’s bride ever loved to see her own beauty. 
So she went and gazed down into the shining water. 

There she beheld—not the image of the elfin-queen, 
but of the peasant maid, with her mantle of crimson 
woof, her coarse dress, and her black cruafix She 
turned away m disgust, but soon her people brought 
her elfin mirrors, wherem she could see her present 
self, gorgeously clad, and a thousand times more fair. 
It kindled in her heart a proud desire. 

She sand to her lord, “ Let me go back for a little 
while to my native village, and my ancient home, that 
I may show them all my splendour, and my greatness 
Let me enter, sitting mn my gilded chariot, with the four 
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white horses, and feel myself as queen-hke as the lady ' 


i once saw beneath the oak-wood.” 

Kong Tolv laughed, and assented “ But,” he said, 
‘keep thy own proud self the while The first sigh, 
the first tear, and I carry thee back into the lull with 
shame ” 

So Hyldreda left the fairy-palace, sweeping through 
the village, with a pageant worthy a queen. Thus 
in her haughtiness, after seven years had gone by, she 
came to her mother’s door 

—Seven years, none of which had cast one shadow 
on the daughter’s beauty But time and grief together 
had bowed the mother almost to the verge of the 
grave The one knew not the other, until little Resa 
came between, little Resa, who looked her sister’s 
olden self, bloonung in the sweetness of seventeen 
Nothmg to her was the magnificence of the beautiful 
guest , she only saw Hyldreda, the lost and found 

“ Where hast thou been * ’ said the mother, doubt- 
fully, when m answer to all their caresses, the stately 
lady only looked on them with a proud smile, ‘‘ Who 
gave thee those grand dresses, and put the matroun’s 
veil upon thy hair ?” 

“T am the Hill-king’s wife,” sad Hyldreda “I 
dwell m a gorgeous palace, and sit on a quecn’s 
throne ” 

“ God preserve thee'” answered the mother But 
Hy ldreda turned away, for Kong Tolv had commanded 
her never to hear or utter the ono holy Name She 
began to inquire about her long forgotten home, but 
half-carelessly, as if she had no interest im 1t now 

“ And who was it,” she asked, “that wept on the 
hill-side until the tears dropped through, staming 
my palace walls ?” 

“1,” answered Resa, blushing, and then Hyldreda 
pereeived that, young as she was, the girl wore the 
matron’s head-tire “I, sitting there with my babe, 
wept to thmk of my poor sister who died long ago, 
and never knew the sweetness of wifchood and mother- 
hood And almost it grieved me, to think that my 
love had blotted out the bitterness of her memory 
even from the heart of Esbern Lynge ” 

At the name, proudly laughed the elder sister, 
“Take thy husband and be happy, girl, I envy thee 
not, I am the wife of the great Hull-king ” 

** And does thy lord love thee ® Does he sit beside 
thee at eve, and let thee lean thy tired head on his 
breast, as Esbern does with me? And hast thou 
young children dancing about thy feet, and a little 
blue-eyed one to creep dovebke to thy heart at nights, 
as hae does? Say, dear sister, art thou as happy 
as p?? 

Hyldreda paused. Tarth’s sweet ties arose before 
her, and the grandeur of her lot seemed only loneliness. 
Forgetting her lord’s command, she sighed, she even 
, wept one regretful tear, and that moment im her 
presence stood Kong Tolv. 

“Kill me, but save my mother, my sister,” cried 
the wife, with a broken heart. The prayer was 
veedless ; they saw not the Elle-king, and he marked 
not them—he only bore away Hyldreda, singing 
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‘mockingly in her ear something of the same rhyme 


which had bound her lis — 


« Complainest thou here all drearilie— 
Camest thou not of thy-elf in the hill to me? 
And stayest thou here thy lot to deplore? 
Camest thou not of thyself in at my door.” 


When the mother and sister of Hyldreda lifted up 
their eyes, they saw nothing but a cloud of dust 
sweeping past the cottage door, they heard nothing but 
the ancient elder-tree howling aloud as its branches 
were tossed about in a gust of wmtry wind. 





Kong Tolv took back to the hill his mortal bride 
There he set her na golden chair, and brought to her 
to drmk a silver horn of elfin wine, in the which he 
had dropped an car of wheat At the first draught, 
she forgot the village where she had dwelt—at the 
second, she forgot the sisterwho had been her darlng— 
at the third, she forgot the mother who bore her 
Ag.un she rejoiced in the glones of the fairy-pulace, 
and m the hfe of never-ccasmg pleasure 

Month after month rolled by— by her scarce counted, 
or counted only im jest, as she would number a 
handful of roses, all held so fast and sure, that none 
could fall or fade ,—or as she would mark one by one 
the little waves of a rivulet whose source was eternally 
flowing 

Hyldreda thought no more of any earthly thing, 
until there came, added to her own, a young, new life 
When her beautiful babe, half-elf, half-mortal, nestled 
in her woman’s breast, 1t wakened there the fountain 
of human love, and of long forgotten memories 

“Qh! let me go home onec—once more,” she im- 
plored of herlord ‘* Let me goto ash my mother’s for- 
givcness, and above all, to erave the church’s blessing 
on this my mnocent babe ” 

Kong Tolv frowned, and then looked sad. For it 
is the one great sorrow of the Elle-people, that they, 
with all others of the elfin race, are shut out from 
Hleaven’s merey Therefore do they often steal mortal 
wives, and stnve to have their children christened 
according to holy rite, in order to participate in the 
blessings granted to the offspring of Adam 

“Do as thou wilt,” the Hill-king answered, “‘ bat 
know, there awaits apenalty. In exchange for a soul, 
must be given a life ” 

His dark saying fell coldly on the heart of the 
young mother It terrified her fora time, but soon the 
swect strange wiles of her elfin babe beguiled her into 
renewed happiness, so that her longing faded away. 

The child grew not like a mortal child. An un- 
earthly beauty was in its face, wondrous precocious 
signs marked it from its buth Its baby-speech was 
very wisdom Its baby-smile was full of thought. 
The mother read her olden soul—the pure soul that 
was hers of yore—in her infant’s eyes. 

One day when Hyldreda was following the child in 
its play, she noticed 1t disappear through what seemed 
the outlet of the fairy-palace, which outlet she herself 
had never been able to find. She forgot that her boy 
was of elfin as well as of mortal race. Out 1t passed, 
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the mother eagerly pursuing, until she found herself 
with the child in a meadow near the village of 
Skjelskor, where years ago she had often played. It 
was on a Sunday morning, and cheerfully yet solemnly 
rang out the chapel-bells. All the sounds and sights 
of earth came back upon her, with a longing that 
would not be restrained. : 

In the white frozen grass, for 16 was winter-time, 
knelt tne wife of Kong Tolv, holding fast to her bosom 
the elfin babe, who shivered at every blast of wind, 
yet, shivering, scemed to smile Hyldreda knelt, 
until the chapel-bells ccased at service-time. And 
then there came burstimg from her lps the long-sealed 
prayers, the prayers of her childhood While she 
breathed them, the nch fairy garments crumbled from 
her, and she remained clad in the coarse dress shie 
wore when Kong Tolv carried her away; save that 
it hung in miserable tatters, as if worn for years, and 
through its rents the icy wind pierced her bosom, 
so that the heart within might have sunk and died, 
but for the eve:-abiding warmth of maternal love. 

That told her how im one other mother’s heart 
there must be warmth still. 

“I will go home,” she murmured, “J will say, 
Mother, take mem and save me, or else I dic!” And 
s0, when the mght closed, and all the villagers 
were safe at home, and none could mock at her and 
her misery, the poor desolate onc crept to her mother’s 
door. 

It had been open to her even when she came in her 
pride ; how would it be closed against her sorrow and 
humility P And was there ever a true mother’s 
breast, that while life yet throbbed there, was not a 
refuge for a repentant child ° 

Hyldreda found shelter and rest. But the little 
elfin babe, unused to the aur of earth, uttered contmual 
moanings. At mght, the strange eyes never closed, 
but looked at her witha dumb entreaty. And tenfold 
returned the mother’s first desire, that her darling 
should become a “‘chnstened child ” 

Much the old grandame gloned in this, looking 
with distrust on the pining, withered babe But 
keenly upon Hyldreda’s memory came back the saying 
of Kong Tolv, that fora soul would be exchanged 
ahfe. It must be ders. That, doubtless, was the 

purchase; and thus had Heaven ordaimed the expia- 
tion of her sin. If so, meekly she would offer it, so 
that Heaven would admit into its mercy her beloved 
child. 


It was in the night—in the cold white night, that 
the widow Kalm, with her daughter and the mysten- 
ous babe, came to the chapel of Skjelskor. All the 
way thither they had been followed by strange, un- 
earthly noises; and as they passed beneath the 
oak-wood, it seemed as if the overhanging branches 
were transformed into giant hands, that evermore 
snatched at the child. But in vain; for the mother 
held it fast, and on its little breast she had Jad the 
wooden cross which she herself used to wear when a 
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girl. Bitterly the infant had wailed, but when they 
crossed the threshold of the chapel, it ceased, and a 
smile broke over its face—a smile pure anc saintly, 
such as little children wear, lying ma sleep so beau- 
tiful that the bier seems hke the cradle. 

The mother beheld it, and thought, What if her 
foreboding should be true, that the moment which 
opened the gate of heaven’s mercy unto her babe, 
should close upon herself hfe and life’s sweetnesses P 
But she felt no fear. 

“Let me kiss thee once again, my babe, my 
darling !”? she murmured , “ perhaps I may never kiss 
thee more Even now, I feel as if my eyes were 
growing dark, and thy little face were gliding from 
my sight ButIcanlet thee go, my sweet! God will 
take care of thee, and keep thee safe, even amidst this 
bitter world ” 

She clasped and kissed the child once more and 
my sight, kneeling, calm, but very pale, she awaited 
whatever might be her doom 

The priest, peiforming by stealth what he almost 
deemed a desecration of the hallowed rite, began 
to read the cercmony over the fary babe All the 
whule, 1t looked at him with those mysterious eyes, so 
lately opened to the world, yet which seemed to 
express the emotions of a whole existence But when 
the sprinkled water touched them, they closed, softly, 
slowly, lke a blue flower at night. 

The mother, still living, and ful! of thankful 
wonder that she did live, took from the priest’s arms 
her recovered treasure, her Christian child. It lay 
all smiling, but 1¢ lifted not its eyes the colour was 
fading on its lips, and its ttle hands weie growing 
cold. For 1t—not for her, had been the warmng. It 
had rendered up its little hfe, and received an im- 
mortal soul 


For years after this, there abode in the village of 
Skjeiskor a woman whom some people thought was 
an utter stranger, for none so grave, and at the same 
time so good, was ever known among the light-hearted 
people of Zealand. Others said that sf any one could 
come back alive from fairy land, the woman must be 
Hyldreda Kalm But as later generations arose, 
they mocked at the story of Kong Tolv and the 
palace under the Ini], and considered the whole legend 
but an allegory, the moral of which they did not fal 
to preach to their fair young daughters continually. 

Nevertheless, this woman had surely once lived, for 
her memory, embalmed by its own rich virtues, long 
Imgered m the place where she had dwelt. She must 
have died there too, for they pomted out her grave, and 
a smaller one beside it, though whose that was, none 
knew There was a tradition that when she died—it 
was on a winter night, and the clock was just striking 
twelve—there arose a stormy wind which swept through 
the neighbouring oak-wood, laying every tree prostrate 
on the ground And from that hour there was no 
record of the Elle-people or the mighty Kong Tolv 
having been ever again seen in Zealand. 
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Noage, probably, has been more distinguished than 
fhe present by the progress of utilitarian views, and 
the pracfical bias of men’s minds, and yet, perhaps, 
there never was onc so prolific in works of pure 
fiction How the two facts are tq be reconciled, 
would be a curious inquiry, but so it 1s. The greater 
portion of men raise their voices against all that docs 
not bear a positive and evident stamp of wse and expe- 
diency, or that has not upon it at least some faint 
reflection of that glare which surrounds the golden 
idol of their worship, and yet the same age which 
counts them as its children 1s mch beyond others in 
the stores of imagination The poet, mdced, 15 
deemed visionary, and he who looks any higher than 
common, 18s at once bianded as an enthusiast , but 
still, despite all this, the writer of fiction mamtains 
his place, and exercises a sway over—shall we say, 
the Aearts of these worldly men? aye, more,—their 
very pockets are not closed to ius labours. Shall we 
take this for a tohen that Fancy 1s not quite dead 
among us °—tkat there 1s still a something within, which 
the debasmg worship of mammon has not utterly de- 
stroyed °—that man’s heart can still feel the touch of 
sympathy? for, though 1t be awakened only by a 
fancied distress, still the feeling must be there, or it 
could not come into exercise at all; and who ean tell, 
but the seed which has been once developed may grow 
and gather strength, till it brng forth the fruit of 
many a good and blessed deed. 

Strange 1t may seem, that the distress of fiction 
should call forth a sympathy, and touch a chord, over 
which real and visible suffering had no power, but it 
1s not so strange as at first sight it would secm to be 
The world with its mammon-worship makes man, who 
was ia the begmmmng born to love, a selfish beng m 
all he does , self becomes to him the spring of every 
work,—in self all his actions centre,—the end to 
which he looks 1s self. If, then, he be a true wor- 
shipper of the idol,—if he have wholly given himself 
up to his debasing service,—he will harden his heart 
against the sight of distress, lest im any way self should 
suffer; but wlule the picture 1s only fancied, he fears 
no attack upon his own darling, and, unawares it may 
be, suffers his heart to respond im notes, however 
faint and feeble, to some strains of that music which 
played around 1 in an earlier and better day. 

Be the cause, however, what it will, fiction 1s loved 
im this age that professes to be great in its search for 
sohd truth. It may be that there 1s a moral in this 
What think you, good reader.—would it be a strange 
thing, if, in the end, the fiction prove more real than 
the truth men grasp at? It may be, the loving heart 
and the quick fancy shall tell greater truths than have 
ever been reached after by the graspmg hand, or 
reckoned upon by the calculating head. Who knows 
but we may at last say of him who follows the idol of 
the age :-— 

“Heu! quoties fidem, 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 
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Nigris sequora ventis 
Emurabitur insolena, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea ’”?} 


It nay be that the long*pursuit shall turn out to be 
only 
“ Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 
Long labour unto aged breath ,”? 


while that which was in form a fiction, veiled bencath 
it principles of deepest truth, founded m the very 
inmost feelmgs, bound up with the very dearest hopes 
of our hearts 

Well, we are not goimg to moralize, for we scarcely 
expect to be hstened toif we do, smoc morahzing 13 
one of the privileges every man claims for himself ; 
and however much he may love it, he is but little 
paticnt to endure it from others; and so, gentle 
readcr and fun, you who, we know, have a great 
regard for the “last new novel,” we will refrain from 
the temptation, lest you should deal out to this page 
the same measure which 1s given even to that book 
that you rejoice in, for cven in the “ new novel” the 
moralizing bits are to be skipped by old custom and 
undemable mght. And yet, again, fur reader, we 
would pause awhile, lest it should seem that we had 
reckoned you with these woildly minds, —these electro- 
plated hearts, of which we spoke , but do not mistake: 
it was said that this age 1s very utilitarian, and very 
full of fiction, in more senses than one, and that it 
was a strange thing that the two should co-exist; but 
we never said that all readers of fiction were utili- 
tarian, for we ourselves delight in a pleasant tale, 
and yet we should be very far fiom considering our- 
selves complimented by being called utilitanan 

And yct we do believe in utilitarianism, if it were 
only rightly defined, and hold that every man, no 
matter how poor he be, or how feeble, has his own 
place assigned him, his own sphere of uscfulness, luis 
own work to do, and he who best fulfils it 13 the best 
utilitanan of all, and the only one. Would we had 
more of them! we should then live more in the soft 
influence of the heart’s best sunshine, even though 
we might be somewhat wanting in the glare of that 
golden light which dazzles so many among us now. 
We believe that all men have their set work,—their 
* mission,” if you like the word; and whoever—let 
him be novelist, or what you will—has, in the exercise 
of 1t, had the power to touch one chord of feeling ; 
‘to wake one heart to sympathy with its fellows, 
though it were but for a moment, to make the eyes 
of one man dim, because the mist of another’s grief 
was upon them, for a little space veiling the clearness 
of their earthly vision, but letting in a flood of light 
from heaven—has done something for our nature : and, 
let the so-called ufilitarians scoff and sneer as they 
may, the little leaven which he has thrown in shall do 
more for the world—aye, and be more expedient, 


(1) Horace, Book I Od V 5 
** Oh, how oft shall he 
Of faith, and changed gods complain, and seas 
Rough with b'*ck winds, and storms 
Unwonted shal: opal 
Who now enjoys thee ulous, all gold !"—~ Dilton, 
(2) Tennyson. 
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too—than aught they have ever brought to pass, after 
long hours of weary eyes, and aching heads, and hands 
that tremble with much labour. 
Yes, we do love a pleasant tale,—a pleasant tale on 
a winter’s evening, a fairy tale, such as children de- 
light to hear. We have not yet forgotten all our 
stones of meekness in sufferng, and of good deeds 
that received their reward at last. There 1s still a 
little corner of memory Icft for Cinderella, and those 
other simple histories that the child would treasure 
up. How many a seed of fancy 1s lord up in these, 
better, far bettcr, than all the modern store of 
“‘ Hydrostatics made easy,” and ‘ Newton’s Principia 
adapted to childish minds!’ ‘“ A time for all things,” 
is the motto of the wisc. the weight that the full- 
grown tree would scarcely feel, would break down and 
crush the tender saphng Men who force children’s 
minds in this fashion, always seem to be looking up 
for the high branches of the oak, when, as yet, the 
shoot has scarcely burst through the husk of the 
acorn, and 1f we fancy anght, they will look long, 
and look hard, and see nothing in the end but a wild- 
goose flying above their heads. It docs not shame us 
to confess that we have not yet lost our love for fairy 
lore; but, at the same time, we would not have it 
supposed that we never 1ise higher than tins It 1s 
pleasant to live over our childish days agam, but we 
would still have something that suits the fuller growth 
of the man 
And we love a tale of dread,—some old legend, to 
be read at midnight by a solitary lamp and a dying 
fire, when we are surrounded by shadows that we can 
people as we will. A thrillmg thing it 18 to hold 
converse, even in imagination, with a world beyond 
our own,-—a world that is real, and, it may be, close 
about us, for who can tell what sights, what spirit- 
wonders might meet us, 1f the weakness of our flesh 
did not obscure our clearer vision? Surely we are 
not all alone; and it 1s a fearful thing to think what 
eyes may be upon us, watching every deed ,—some, it 
may be, exulting at the evil of our lives, and laying 
up all our ill-domg for the Accuser, while others, 
guardian spirits and holy, mourn beside us, to watch 
our waywardness, and stand ready to mmmuster to us 
if we would gird ourselves to strive with the evil that 
is around us; and all the while they keep watching 
the sign upon our foreheads,—the sign fraught with 
mystery and blessing,—to see if it becomes brighter 
or more dim as we advance. But such theme, 
though ever to be borne in mind, is not hghtly to be 
dealt with, and so we pass it by, as too hallowed for 
our present talk 
We love an old legend,—an old story of “glamour 
might ,” for, however unreal if may seem, the very 
| thnil of spirit, the very quickening of pulse which it 
causes, prove that there is something beyond the 
mere material world, something that hes deeper than 
the mere feelings of sense. We love to trace in these 
stories that strauung of the human mind beyond its 
present bounds, whereby-it witnesses to itself the 
greatness of its own power, for it was some such 
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thought as this that dictated the old tales of wizard 
might. We love these tales of wonder, and to hear 
how— 


“ "Tis said, as through the aisles they pass‘d, 
They heard strange noises on the blast ; 
And through the cloister-gallenies small, 
Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 
Loud sobs and laughter louder ran, 
And voices unlike the voice of man.” 


And we dehght much ina tale of love,—valorous 
kmght, and ladye farr—to be dreamed over in the 
green fields, or under the pleasant shade, where we 
can watch the shadows that the clouds are making as 
they float above us,—fickle and changeful shadows, 
uncertain as that of which we read But 3t 1s not 
every tale that is a pleasant one, nor will three 
volumes always set us dreammg And if we hke a 
story of wonder, and do not quarrel with a spice of 
necromancy, yet there 1s “reason im our madness,” 
for 1t 1s not every absurdity, nor every raw-head hor- 
ror, that can move us as we say. The common stories 
of witches and broomsticks, and all the demonology 
of our British Solomon, we hold m utter abhorrence. 
There is nothing pleasant im witchcraft, and all we 
ever yet saw of such fiction only tended to show the 
soul of man in its most degraded form, and not as 
reaching after lugher bemg. Miuscluef done for the 
sake of mischief, and power used only for evil, toge- 
ther wath all the clumsy machinery of such stories, we 
cannot bear to dwell upon. We cannot bear to see 
man’s spirit shown in so foul a hght, nay, as if it 
were not bad enough to degrade the human race in 
this sort, they must even choose out its fairest por- 
tion for their bel, and woman must bear all the odium 
of this satanic dealing,—old, generally, and infirm, but 
not a whit the less woman We protest against these 
witches, and, we repeat it, we cannot tolerate them, 
withtheir broomsticks, and rats’ tails, and toads, and all 
the other disgusting ingredients of their cauldrons ,— 
those three notable ones always excepted, who startled 
the thane of Glamis 1n the first stance, and have sat 
for ther portraits, and kept their pot boing and 
bubbling for all romance-writers since We rather 
like a respectable wizard, such as Michael Scott, of 
whom it was said— 


‘“¢ That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 
Him hsted his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring 1n Notre Dame !? 


though im these electric days, that does not sirke us 
as so very wonderiul a thing, and as for his “ bridling 
the Tweed with a curb of stone,” it might be toler- 
ably difficult im the “dark ages,” but the Menai 
Straits would laugh at him if he boasted of such a 
thing now-a-days ;—for the sea can laugh, good reader, 
and Aischylue says so ,*—or if laughing 1s not dignified 
enough, it can smile, at all events, and a smile of 
beauty 1t is However, putting aside all this, Michael 


(1) Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto II 22 
(2) Ibid Canto II 13. 
(3) dyypcO pov yéXacpa —Prom. Vincet. 90 
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Scott was a comparatively decent member of society, 
and we have no objection to him; but witches we 
utterly abhor; their wonderful doings we do not 
mind, but we protest agamst the broomsticks; we 
have rather a taste for the spimts, but we cannot 
swallow the toads ; we don’t find fault with the thun- 
der, but the brimstone chokes us, and the blue fire 
spoils our complexions. Neither do we admire such 

as the followmg, which occurs in the last 
romance of a well-known writer — 

“ Was it disturbed fancy, or did he really behold, on 
the summit of the structure, a gnsly shape, resembling 
—*f ut ed any thing human—a gigantic black 
cat, with roughened, staring skin, and flaming eye- 
balls ?” 

We hope humanity is flattered by the comparison. 

We are not to be satisfied with every fiction that 
comes into our hands The circulating libranes have 
a plenteous store, but we would not choose to have 
all they contam It 1s not the mere making of a plot, 
and the putting together a certam number of charac- 
ters, like a Chinese puzzle, that constitutes a readable 
tale. We may have interesting young ladies, whose 
eyes make the stars look dim, and whose perfections 
are so great that they end in moonshine, and lacka- 
dasical youths, “sighmg lke furnace,” and cross 
papas and obstinate step-mothers, nay more, there 
may be two travellers on horseback, and a thunder- 
sturm, a tapestred chamber, and even a trap door, 
with tender speeches, cut and dried, or sounding 
words, highly seasoned for the occasion,—and yet we 
shall not be one whit nearer a good and imteresting 
tale The fact 1s, that before a story can interest us, 
it must cease to be fiction. It must have a moral in 
it, well drawn, and such as the reader will feel, but 
that moral must not be thrust forward upon his 
notice, or the book becomes a mere lesson, as 1t were 
The reader must be led to the moral, and not forced 
upon it And the feeling of the book, the living 
principle of it, which 1s the impress of the writer's | 
mind, must be true, even though the form in which it 
appears be fiction. The writer must live over all his 
characters, put himself in their position, and think 
their thoughts, and when he has done all this, anc 
given the story a reality to his own mind, he may then 
venture to tell it to others, and in proportion as he 
has felt himself, so will be succeed mm moving them 
And in all this he ought not to suffer himself to 
appear, except as narrator, and in some forms of the 
novel even this 18 not to be allowed; his own feclings | 
and thoughts must be completely swallowed up by the 
characters of his tale, and each of these must be | 
consistent And the whole story must have life given 
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of men’s hearts that have ever been the same from 
the beginning, and which are common to all men. It 
may in conjunction with these give the picture of a 
period, but these are the essentials 

A tale well told may be the moral of a history ; and 
will often do its work when history would be put 
aside This ought not to be the case, but yct it 1s 80 
too often It may be that the majonty of men read 
history directly for mformation, fiction for amusement; 
the one 1s meant to be the object of the understanding, 
the other of the imagination, the one 1s pursued as, 
in some degree, a duty, the other as a pleasure. And 
if there be any truth in this, it 1s not surprising that 
men love ficjion It appeals to tho imagimation, and 
the imagination revels in the unknown We are all 
treadmg upon the very verge of an unknown world, 
and ever and anon yoices are wafted to us, borne by no 
earthly winds, and we listen to their sound, and long 
to hnow more of that which they utter, and we build 
up mn our own souls palaces of beauty, and fashion for 
ourselves gardens where we may wander at will This 
can imagination do, and what wonder 1s 1t, 1f men love 
it well? 

Works of fiction, however, lhe all other things, 
have their abuses. ‘Their use is recreation, for the 
mind, hke the body, cannot remam always on the 
stretch But when they aro resorted to for kilhng 
time, as the saying 1s,—time which 1s all too short,— 
then we cannot sufficiently deprecate their use They 
become then almost a necessary to him who has 
devoted himself to them, and relaxing his mind, little 
by little, they leave him at lust 2 weak creature, 
scarcely capable of forming a judgment on any matter 
haider than common = The truth they contaim 1s alto- 
gether missed by him, if it lie not quite upon the 
surface, and the fiction 15 all for which he has a care. 
Hie lives ina world of fiction, and having dared to 
“hall tame,” as he cally at, and not bem yet called 
into the realities of etermty, be hovers, as it were, 
between the two, livaimg in a world of shadows that 
satisfy hint in nothing, and only jure lum on to de- 
struction ‘They areto the nund exactly what stinulants 
are to the bods, useful in their place, but rumous if 
abused = There ig but littl difference between the 
opium-eater and the confirmed novel reader, the 
former makes Ins own dreams by the agency of a diug, 
the latter lives m the dreams called up by the powers 
of another 

And since we have spoken of clildren, and what 
they love, we would say somewhat agamst the 
thonghtlessness that puts tales of all hinds into their 
hands Let them hase their fairies, and ther pleasant 
stories, which the imnocence of a child can love; but 


to it, as we said, by bearing the impress of the writer's | let them not be shown all the knaveres of the world, 


mind. We do not mean that it must bear the tinge of 
his thoughts,—for that would contradict what we have 
said,—but it must carry with it the marks of his 
having thought out all his characters, and lived the 





and its foul deeds in a fair guise, and all ste sophistries 
decked out with specious art They will know them 
all too soon, let us not forestall the time. If the seed 


, of good can be planted hy these means, so also can 
story over. It is not enough, either, to givea picture the root of evil, and where the one grows siowly, the 


of any one period; a tale that does no more than this, other will shoot up and increase, and bear a tenfold 
, Will not be lasting; 1 must represent those feelings fruit of bitterness. 
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But there is one class of novel of which we 
scarcely know how to speak,—that, namely, which is 
known as the religious novel. We cannot say that 
we are over-fond of these. There is no doubt that 
sound principles may often be instilled by them, and 
will reach quarters from which they would otherwise, 
perhaps, be shut out; but yet we doubt them. Those 
who are taught in this way, can scarcely be said to be 
taught at all If they can by this means be led to 
inquiry, and then be watched over carefully, it will 
be well; but if they merely read the novel, as they 
would others, the p:obability 1s that they get very little 
worth the hnowing They will read superficially, and 
they will argue badly, and be left always at the mercy 
of the latest speaker. They will only know results, or 
if they hear of the principles from which those results 
are derived, they will not digest them and make 
them their own; and then the first opponent of the 
views they have imbibed, 1f he has really studied his 
subject, will, mm nine cases out of ten, either bring 
them over to limself, or unsettle them altogether 
Religion 1s all truth, and is not to be taught by 
fiction ; meanimg, of course, by this, such fiction as 
most of our novels present. Parables and allegories 
come under quite a different head, and do not affect 
the question at all, and tales in which a principle of 
actcon 1s shown by example can scarcely be objected 
to. That with which we find fault 1s discussion about 
religious truths, and matters of /as/4 introduced into 
the story. There 1s here no room for imagination. 
Tmagination ceases when faith is consummated , there- 
fore the subject and its medium are unsuited to 
each other. The solemn truths which confessors 
have witnessed, and holy martyrs have sealed with 
their blood, are scarcely fit subjects for the varied 
scenes of a modern tale Some hands there are who 
know how to biend them, as far as 1t can be done, and 
these we hardly need mention; but yet che example 
seems scarcely a good one We do not like to see 
great and vital doctrmes made the subject of a flip- 
pant discourse 1t may be we take an unfair view, 
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which was finely embroidered, but tarnisht, with y* 
stuffing oozing out in severall places. Howbeit, 
"twas the onlie equipage to be hired in y* ward, for 
love or money ....80 Ned sayd. .. And he had a 
huge payr of gauntlett gloves, a whip, that was ye 
smartest thing about him, and a kind of vizard over 
his nose and mouth, which, he sayd, was to prevent 
his bemg too allurmg; but I know ’twas to ward off 
infection. I had meant to be brave; and Nurse and 
I had brushed up y* green camblct skirt, but the rent 
mother had made in 1t would show; however, Nurse 
thought that, when I was up, she could conceal it 
with a corking pn. Thus appointed, Ned led y¢ way, 
saying, the onlic occasion on which a gentleman 
needed not to excuse himself to a lady for gomg first, 
was when they were to nde a phon. Noe more 
jesting when once a-horseback; for, after pacmg 
through a few deserted streets, we found ourselves 
amidst such a medly of carts, coaches, and wagons, 
full of people and goods, all pouring out of town, that 
Ned had enough to doe to keep cleare of ’em, and of 
the horsemen and empty vehicles coming back for 
fresh loads Dear heart! what jostlmg, cursing, and 
swearing! And how awfull y* cause! Houses pad- 
locked and shuttered wherever we passed, and some 
with red crosses on y* doors. At y* first turnpike 
*twas worst of alle—a complete stoppage , men squab- 
bling, women crying, and much good daylight wasted. 
Howbeit, Ned desired me to keep my mouth shut, my 
eyes open, and to trust to lus good care, and, by 
dint of some shrewd pilotage, weathered y* strait; 
after which, our old horse, whose paces, to do him 
justice, proved very easie, took longer steps than anie 
other on y° road, by which means we soon got quit of 
y® throng, onlie, we contmualle gamed on fresh 
parties,—some dreadfully overloaded, some knocked 
up alreadie, some baiting at y* roadside, and many of 
y® poorer sort erecting ’emselves rude tents and cabins 
under y° hedges. Soon I began to rejoyce in y® green 
fields, and sayd, how sweet was y* air; and Ned sayd, 
“ Ah '—a brick-kiln,” and signed at one with his whip 


but to us it does not seem so, the subject 1s an | But I knew the wind came t’other way ;—and e’en 


important one, however, and worthy of being well ; 


considered. 

And now, Reader, we have told you our fancies ; do 
they seem to you to be truths, or only fistions, after 
all, themselves ? 
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Chalfont. 

ARRIVED at last; after what a journey! Ned had 
sent me word overnight to expect, this forenoon, a 
smart young cavalier, on a fine prancing steed, with 
rich accoutrements. Howbeit, cousm is neither 
young nor handsome ; and, at the time specifyde, there 
was brought up to y° door an old white horse, blind 
of one eye, with an aquiline nose, and, I should think, 
eight feet high. The bridle was diverse from y* pillion, 


(1) Continued from p 282. z 


bricks are better than dead rats. 

Half-way to Amersham, found Hob Carter’s wagon, 
with father’s organ in’t, sticking in y® hedge, without 
man or horse; and, by-and-by, came upon Hob lum- 
self, with a party, carousmg Ned gave it him well, 
and sent him back at double-quick time. *I'was tov 
bad. He had left town overmght, and promised to 
be at Chalfont by noon I s* have beene fain to keep 
him in advance of us; howbeit, we were forct to leave 
him in y* rear; and, about two miles beyond Amer- 
sham, we turned off the high road into a country lane, | 
which soon brought us to a small retired hamlet, , 
shaded with trees, and surrounded with pleasant | 
meadows and orchards, which was no other than | 
Chalfont. There was mother near y* gate, putting 
some fine things to bleach ona sweetbriar-hedge. Ned 
stopt to chat with her, and learn where he might put lus 
horse, while I went to seek father; and soon found 
him, sitting up ina strait chair, outside y* garden- 
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door. Sayd, kissing him, “ Dear father, how 1s’t with 
you? Are you comfortable here ?” 

“Anything but that,” replies he, very shortlie. 
“TIT am not m any way at my ease in thus place. I 
can get no defimte notion of what ’tis hke, and what 
notion I have is unfavourable. To finish all, they 
have stuck me up here, hke a bottle in the smoke ” 

“‘ But here is a cushion for you,” quoth 1, runnng 
in and back agayn, “and I will set your seat in y* 
sun, and out of the wind, and put your staff withm 
reach ” 

,“ Thanks, dear Deb And now, look about, cluld, 
and tell me, with precision, what the place 1s 
hhe.” 

Soe I told him ’twas an irrecular two-storicd tene- 
ment, parcel wood, parcel brick, with a deep roof of 
old tiles that had lost their colour, and were curioushe 
variegated with green aud vellow moss, and that y° 
eaves were dentalled, with birds’ nests built in ’em, 
and a big honeysuckle growmg to y* upper floor, 
and there was a great and a little gable, and a heavy 
chimney-stack ; a casement of four compartments neat 
y* door, and, another of two over it, four lattice 
avindows at tother end, in front, a steep meadow, 
enamelled with king-cups and blue-bells, alongside 
y¢ gable-end, a village road, with deep cart-.uts, and 
hawthorn hedges Onlie one small dwelling at band, 
httle better than a crazy haystack, or big bird’s nest, 
sheep in y° field, bees in ye honeysuckle , and a little 
rippling rivulet flowing on continually. 

“Why, now you have sett me quite at ease,” cries 
he, turning his bright eyes thankfully towards y* sky 
‘“T begin to hike the place, and to bless the warm sun 
and pure ar. Ha! so there 1s anpplmg nvulet, that 
floweth on contmually'.... Lord, forgive me for 
my peevish petulance ... for forgetting that I could 
still hear the lark sug her morning hymn, scent the 
meadow-sweet and new-mown hay, detect the bce at 
his industry, and the woodpecker at his mischief, 
discern the breath of cows, and hear the lambs bleat, 
and the mvulet mpple con-tin-ually' Come! let us 
go and seek Ned.” 

And, throwing his arm about me, hugs me to him, 
saying, “ This is my best walking-stick,” and steps 
forward briskly and fearlessly 

Truly, I thmk Ned loves him as though he were 
his own father , and, wndeed, he hath scarce known 
any other. Kissing lus hand reverently, he says,— 
“Honoured Nunks, how fares it with you? Do you 
like Chalfont ?” : 

“Indeed I do, Ned,” responds father, heartily 
“?Tis a httle Zoar, whither 1 and my fugitive family 
have escaped from the wicked city; and, I thank 
God, my wife has no mind to look back.” 

“We may as well go in now,” says mother. 

* No, no,” says father; ‘“‘I feel there 1s an hour 
of summer’s sunset still left. We will abide where 
we are, and keep as long as we can out of the smell 
of your soap-suds. . . Let’s sit upon the ground ” 

“And tell strange stones of the deaths of kings,” 
says Ned, laughing 
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“ That was the saying, Ned, of one who writ much 
well, and much amiss " 

** Let’s forgive what he writ amiss, for the sake of 
what he writ well,” says Ned 

“* That will I never,” says father “If paltry wits 
cannot be holy and witty at y* same time, that does 
not hold good with nobler spintts If at did, they 
had best never be witty at all. Thy brother Jack 
hath yet to learn that strength 1s not coarsencss.” 

Ned softly hummed— 


“ Sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child '” 


“Ah! you may quote me against myself,” says 
father,— you may quote Beza against Beza, and 
Erasmus agamst Erasmus; but that will not shako 
the eternal laws of purity and truth But, mind you, 
Ned, never did anic reach 4 more lofty or tragic height 
than this child of fancy, never did any represent 
nature more purely to the life, and e’en where the 
polishments of art are most wanting in him, he 
pleaseth witha certain wild and native elegance ” 

“And what have sou now im hand, unele ?” 
Ned asks 

“* Firmianus Chiorus,’” says father 
don’t find much in him ” 

“1 mean, what of your own ®” 

“Oh'? laughing, ‘things in heaven, Ned, and 
things on earth, and things under the carth The 
old story, whereof you have alreadic scen many parcels , 
but, you know, my vein ne’er flows so happily as fiom 
y* autumnal to the vernal equinox Howbeit, there 
1s something in the quality of this air would arouse 
the old man of Chios himself ” 

* Sure,” cries Ned, “ you have less need than any 
blind man to complayn, since you have but closed your 
eyes on earth to look on heaven ” 

Father paused , then, stedfastly, in words I’vo since 
sett down, sayd — 


“ But I 


“ When I consider how my light 18 spent, 
Ere half my day4, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with mc useless, though my soul, more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide, 
‘ Doth God exact day-labour, light demed ? 
I fondly ask But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon repliea,—‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. Hus state 
Is kingly, thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’cr land and ocean without rest 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’” 


...- We were all quict enough for a while after 
this. Ned onlic breathing hard, and squeezing 
father’s hand At length, mother calls from the 
house,—“ Who will come im to strawberries and 
cream °” 

Ah’? says father, “ that 1s not an ul call. And 
when we have discussed our neat repast, thou, Ned, 
shalt touch the theorbo, and let us hear thy balmy 
voice Time was, when thon didst sing like a young | 
chorister.” * 


Anne told me, at bed-time, of the journey down. 
The coach, she sayd, was most uncomfortable, mother 
having so over-stuffed it. For her share, she had a 
knife-box under her feet, a plate-basket at her back, 
a bird-cage bobbing over her head, and a lapfull of 
crockery-ware Providentially, Betty turned squeamish, 
and could not ride inside, so she was put upon the 
box, to the great comfort of all within. Father, at 
the outset, was chafed and captious, but soon settled 
down, improved the circumstances of the times, made 
jokes on mother, recalled old journies to Bucking- 
hamshire, and, finally, set himself to silent self-com- 
munion, with a pensive smile on his face, which, as 
Anne said, let her know well enow what he was about. 
Arrived at Chalfont, her first care was to make him 
comfortable; while mother, Mary, and Betty were 
turning the house upside down; and in this her care, 
she so well succeeded, that, to her dismay, he bade 
her take pen and mk, and commenced dictating to her 
as composedly as if they were in Bunhuill Fields. 
This was somewhat imopportune, for every thing was 
to seek and to set in order; and, indecd, mother soon 
came in, all of a heat, and sayd, ‘I wonder, my dear, 
you can keep Nan here, at such idling, when she has 
her bed to make, and her box to unpack.” Father let 
her go without a word, and sate in peacefull cogitation 
all the rest of the evening,—the only person at leisure 
in the house. Howbeit, the next time he heard 
mother chiding—~which was after supper—at Anne, 
for trying to catch a bat, wluch was a creature she 
longed to look at narrowly, he sayd,—‘‘ My dear, we 
should be very cautious how we cut off another 
person’s pleasures. *Tis an easy thing to say to them, 
*You are wrong, or foolish,’ and soe check them m 
their pursuit; but what have we to give them that 
will compensate for it? How many harmless refresh- 
ments and refuges from sick or tired thought may 
thus be destroyed! We may deprive the spider of his 
web, and the robin of his nest, but can never repair the 
damage to them. Let us live, and Ict live, leave me 
to hunt my butterfly, and Annc to catch her bat.” 

.... dust as we were returning to the house, Mary 
ran forth, crying,— Oh, Deb! you have not yet seen 
ourcow. She has just. been milked, and 1s being 
turned out, even now, to the pasture See, there she 
is; but all the others have gone out of sight, over 
the hill.” 

Mother observed,—** Left 
her own calf speedily seeking. 

“* My dear,” says father, “ that’s a hexameter- do 
try to make another.” 

‘Indeed, Mr Milton, I know nothing of hexameters, 
or hexagons either - "tis enough for me to kgep all 
strait and tight. Let’s to supper ” : 

Anne had crushed his strawberries, and mixed them 
with cream, and now she put his spoon into his hand, 
saying, in jest, “Father, this is angels’ food, you 
know. I have pressed the meath from many a berry, 
and tempered dulcet creams.” 

“Fifish, you rogue!” says he; “Ned will find 


us out.” 


to herself, she will go, 
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**Is uncle still at his great work P’ whispers cousin 
to mother. 

* Indeed, I know not if you call it such,” she re- 
ples, in y* same undertone. “ He hath given over 
all those grand things with hard names, that used to 
make him so notable abroad, and so esteemed by his 
own party at home; and now only amuses himself bv 
making the Bible a peg to hang hus idleness upon ” 

Sure, what a look Ned gave her! Fearfull lest 
father s‘ overhear, (for blindness quickens y* other 
senses,) he runs up to the book-shelf, and cnes,— 
“Why, uncle, you have brought down plenty of enter 
tainment with you' Here are Plato, Xenophon, and 
Sallust, Homer and Euripides, Dante and Petrarch, 
Chaucer and Spenser,.... and....oh, oh! you 
read plays sometimes, though you were so hard upon 
Shakspeare .. Herce’s ‘La Scena Tragica d’Adamo 
ed Eva,’ dedicated to the Duchess of Mantua ” 

“Come away from that corner, Ned,” says father , 
* there ’s a rat behind the books; he will bite your 
fingers,—I hear him scratching now. You had best 
attack your strawberries ” 

**T think this sort will preserve well,” says mother 
*€ Betty, m hghtmg from the coach, must needs sett 
her foot on the only pot of preserve I had left, which 
she had stuffed under the seat, mstcad of carrying it, 
as she was bidden; m her hand ” 

“Tow fine it 1s, though,” says father, laughing, 
‘to peacock 1¢ 1n a coach now and then! Pavoneggi- 
arsi in un cocchio! Only, except for the bravery of 
it, I doubt if little Deb were not better off on her 
pilhon Iremember, on my road to Paris, the bottom 
of the caroche fell out , and there sate I, with Hubert, 
who was my attendant, with our feet dangling through. 
Even the grave Grotius laughed at the accident.” 

“Was Grotius grave ’” says Ned. 

* Belicve me, he was,” says father. ‘ He had had 
enough to make him so One feels taller in the con- 
sciousness of having known such a man. He was 
great in practicall things; he was also a profound 
scholar, though he made out the fourth kingdom m 
Daniel’s prophecy to be the kingdoms of the Lagide 
and the Seleumds ; which, you know, Ned, could not 
possibly be.” 

Chatting thus of this and that, we idled over 
supper, had some musick, and went to bed, And soe 
much for the only guest we are like to have for some 


months, 
(To be continued ) 
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Trexpr not me with fiery wine, 
Though with ruby tint it shine,— 

In my goblet sparkling rise 
Draughts the crystal spring supplies. 
Oh! why should I my brain confuse, 
My hand unnerve, my cheek suffase? 
What though others choose to obey 
Senseless custom’s tyrant sway ; 

She shall have no slave in me,— 
Free I am, I will be free.—J. N. 
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Tue very last day I was in Bombay I had a chat 
with my friend Tiabjee, the mulliner, anent Indian 
railways. It was about three o’clock, and the man of 
muslin had just concluded his prayers, (the prayers 
proper for that time of the day,) when I came into his 
Store to rest, after a very hot palankeen nde from the 
country to the fort, undertaken with the object of 
having a chat upon the very engrossing subject of 
ralways. Tuiabjee is fond of chatting, he prefers it 
to the realizing even cent. per cent. for China silks 
or Genoa velvets, and thisis much. Moreover, he 
chats well, pleasantly, and to the purpose, as he hath 
good command of Enghsh words, 1s sufficiently well- 
natured, and thoroughly informed on all matters of 
interest of the day. We commenced our chat, then, 
with things social, moral, and political, talked of Sur 
Jemsetjee’s last ball, wondered what would he the 
effect of the young parsec’s (having perpetrated 
bigamy) advancing such a very idle excuse as that of 
having been constrained, 1n the first stance, to marry 
an ugly woman; and then we talked m a free 
way of the Governor-Gencral as people arc apt to do 
who evidently suppose legislation to be a fairy gift 
bestowed only on themselves, on “which they reason 
after the fact, and show a marvellous deal of acumen 
A vast deal of unchantableness having been taken off 
our hands in this manner, I asked my fmend Tiahyee 
what shares he had taken m the last railway specula- 
tions. He told me they were all gone, and he, the 
man of muslim, regretted the fact exceedingly, inas- 
much as he felt quite sure they would answer, and 
pay well, although the mnovation must tend to rum 
landholders m Bombay, as all persons of wealth would 
bigg houses on the Ghauts, to enjoy the cool breezes, 
and keep only offices m Bombay. He had his doubts, 
too, about ¢he monsoon’s power of rusting trams, thie 
effect of climate on the engineers, the result of contrac- 
tion and expansion of metals in the tropics, and so on 
That modern science, so fruitful m expedients to con- 
quer difficulties of this nature, would not fail those 
who trusted to her power im the East, I felt satisfied , 
but my own apprehensions were excited, as to how, in 
the first place, coohes could be depended upon for their 
labour, they being a claas sadly addicted to wrapping 
their cumhes (goat’s hair cloaks) around their slender 
forms on all occasions of leisure, and seeking quiet 
siestas on the shortest notice, and, secondly, how the 
Bunjaras would bear such an mnovation on their 
usages as the railroad threatened. 

This most interesting race, the travelling grain- 
merchants of western India, (who lead ~a life wholly 
nomadic, and have done so earlier than 1s recorded,) 
have their best interests opposed to the introduction 
of foreign innovation m the matter of transit. The 
Bunyaras have no sympathy with civihzed hfe; from 
the people of India they move, think, live apart, vary- 
ing m dress, language, religion, from all about them 
Rajpoots by origin, they can follow no trade; the 
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Banjara may serve only as a soldier; in all other call- 
ings he must be free and independent. For hundreds 
of years we find them, as hordes, encamping in the 
open air and living by the exchange of merohandise 
They are owners of great droves of bullooks, which, 
Jaden with grain in the upper country, they drive to 
the coast, exchanging their burthens for salt, at a 
favourable market, but sedulously avouimg all wter- 
course with strangers and their cities The Buyyaras 
are a stout, sturdy race; sturdy and stout in action 
and resolve as they are in body and form, Spartan- 
like sn their sense of honour, free in opmion as the 
mountain breeze, keepmg apart from men and their 
cabals, and existing by their own cnergies. A short time 
since, I journeyed on horseback over the very line of 
this proposed railway, from the city of Nassick to 
Bombay, and encountered several hundreds of bullocks 
heavily ladeu, and attended by Bunjara families; the 
men armed with sword and matchlock, the children 
propped up among the bullock furniture, and cach 
younger woman of the tribe looking much as one 
fancies the Jewish maiden must have looked when 
she obtamed grace and favour in the sight of Aimg 
Ahasuerus, who “ made her queen mstead of Vashti" 

It 1s worthy of remark that the choice of colours 
among the Bunyara women 1s altogether opposed to 
general taste among the Tlindoos. Red and yellow 
among the latter are always favourite tints, and bluo 
is never worn by any but the common people, to 
whom it 1s recommended by the cheapness of the 
indigo used in dying) The Bunyara women, on the 
contrary, select the richest »maginable Tyrian pur- 
ple, a sort of rosy smalt, as the ground of ther 
attire, which 1s bordered by a deep phylactery of 
divers colours in curious needle-work, wrought in with 
small nurrors, beads, and sparkling crystals. Their 
saree has a fringe of shells, and their handsome arms 
and delicate ankles are laden with rich ornaments. 
The Bunjara women plait ther hair with enmson 
silk, and suffer it to fnil on either side of the face, 
the ends secured with silver tassels, and on the sum- 
mit of the head they wear a small tiara studded with 
silver stars 

The reader may think this rather a fanciful and 
exaggerated dress for the wife of a drover; but these 
costumes are heirlooms, and though they are often 
seen faded, torn, trave)]-stamed, and grim, the mate- 
rials are always as I have desenbed them, differing in 
freshness but never in character 

lt 1s said that these Bunyara hordes are to be 
remunerated for the loss of birthnght, as merchants 
and cattle owners, by employment as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, but the prejudices of their 

as Raypoot emigrants would maternally, I 
should think, militate against this arrangement ; and, 
being an energetic and defensive people, it is not 
unlikely that they may essay means for opposing the 
introduction of a mode of transit which must throw 
them wholly out of occupation; the chief object of 
the railway being the conveyance of merc , and 
the Bunjaras, though commonly spoken of as grain- 
z 2 
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merchants, and having faithfully served our armies as 
such under Wellington and Cornwallis, do, in fact, 
traffic in all description of goods, exchanging their 
bargains according to the markets Thus rice, cotton, 
salt, coarse cloth, merchandise, and provisions of very 
varied kinds are often found filling their sacks, to be 
disposed of at a profit of cent. per cent although they 
often reahze much more. From the fifteenth century 
to the present, wo know that the interests of these 
wandering merchants have entirely depended on the 
lack of all other means for the transit of goods over 
rocky passes of the great Deckan range. With the 
introduction of ralway communication the occupa- 
tions of this remaikable tribe will cease, and what- 
ever prejudice may compe) them to suffer, the Bunjara 
must perforce offer up his mdependence at the shrine 
of his necessities. In other times, and under other 
rule, (remembering his Raypoot ongin,) he might 
have sought remuneration im acts of outrage and 
plunder ; but he must xow adapt his cnergies to any 
form best suited to advance his interests, and suffer 
himself to be carned forward with others by the 
great flood of advancing civilization. 

Among the native speculators m Bombay the “ rail- 
way” 1s the favourite topic. Opimions generally are 
divided upon it, but though visions of rust-eaten 
trams, wandermg tigers, sleepmg coolics and singed 
engincers create doubts with some, the considerate 
and well-informed natives, hke my fiend Tiabjcc, 
hail the project with delight, and anticipate from 1t 
more improvement im a few years to western India 
than centuries could produce by ordmary means The 
path of the fire-king 1s already in some degrce marked 
out, beginning at a flag-staff planted under-watcr at 
Back Bay, in the Presidency, and repeated across the 
sands and through the Girgaum woods across the 
Bombay flats to the village of Mahim beyond. These 
landmarks arc surmounted by inverted “water-vessels, 
wlutc-washed, which appears an odd sort of signal to 
the umnitiated; and I heard that a list of the fort 
purvoes, or writers, had been taken with a view of 
ascertaming what the patronage of second-class car- 
riages was likely to be, to the exclusion of office 
shigrams, dirzi carts, and crazy buggies, the present 
mode of conveyance to and from the suburbs. 

The country through which the line will pass, after 
leaving the Mahim station, is beautiful in the ex- 
treme. Running along the Syhadrce range of western 
lulls, by the steep and mchly wooded Malse) Ghaut, 
on to the rocky, wild, and picturesque pass of the 
Alleh Kind, a jaghire of Holkar’s, in the fine Pergunna, 
or district of Jooneer. At this pomt the hne 1s 
doubled, one running through the Alleh Pass, near 
Bhote Gungulhuree, to Candeish and Indore; the 
southern line, along the general affluents of the Beema 
river to Sholapore; but both remarkable for the rich- 
ness, grandeur, and picturesque character of the 
country through which they are marked. Descrip- 
tions of scenery are always tedious, or I might enlarge 
for pages on rock-lhke mountains, towermg in every 
fantastic form the imagination could picture inio the 
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rosy blue of an eastern sky; on dense forests, gar- 
landed with brillant flowers, and sparkling with mvers 
formed by a thousand foaming cataracts, roaring their 
downward course over the dark rocks in which they 
have worn fissures, on orchards of fragrant mangoe- 
trees bowing beneath thar gold-like fruit, not guarded 
by dragons, like the apples of the Hespendes, but 
watched by merry, light-hcarted Mahratta peasants, 
trolhng forth their pleasant morning songs, the women 
atiued im the brightest and most cheering colours 
the sun can smile on but 1t is enough to say that the 
amateur traveller, who, weary of the land of the 
Pharaohs and its antiquities, of the desert and its 
transit ,ans, (which last, by the way, he soon will 
be,) presses on to India, burnmg to see the wonders 
of this ancient land, her cave temples, sacred mounts, 
gigantic foliage, and picturesque people, can, m this 
same railway route, see enough of the characteristic 
beauties of the land to recompense him for all he may 
have endured ere his arnval m a country new in 
feature and intcrestmg to the reflecting traveller be- 
yond any that the sun shmes on, and this, whether 
he regards ifs ancient lustory, present condition, or 
ceitai progress towards the lighest state of civilza- 
tion; the germ of which he may be assured has 
already buist. 

The reader unacquainted with India may feel some 
interest about the class of peasantry who are likely to 
be employed, more or less, mm the multifarious dutics 
incidental to the introduction of railways into India, 
and there can be no question that the sooner natives 
are cducated in the duties required, sufficiently to 
take charge of the subordinate offices, the better, 
as they are more temperate than Europeans, and more 
adapied to endure the tnals of climate. At pre- 
sent, in the merchants’ and lawyers’ offices 11 Bombay, 
the little sharp bnght-eyed Mahratta purvoe is found 
more useful to his employer than the European clerk 
At present, too, some employment for keys of the 
middic class, who have been well educated at the 
college schools, 1s much wanted; for, while I soyourned 
at Jooneer, m the Deckan, and other places enjoying 
the benefit of branch academies, I was distressed be- 
yond measure at the numbers of well-educated Mah- 
ratia lads, possessing mathematical knowledge, and 
speaking Enghsh well, who solicited mtroductions 
and certificates of alblty, desirmg to be employed, 
but in vain, by distnct civilans. To this class the 
employment afforded by a railway will be invaluable, 
and also to a class below these again, ineluding the 
active Mahratta peasantry, who, quick enough to 
acquire any knowledge, and with the energy of moun- 
taineers, will soon become fitted to act as the 
“stokers and pokers” of the new system. How 
oddly, however, to European eyes, will this proposed 
railway look, with its attendant servitors! the second- 
class full of turbans of every variety of colour, with a 
melange of camels, elephants, and buffaloes in the 
cattle vans ! 

By the side of the road, we shall have towering palm- 
trees, far overtopping the safety valve of the “ Lion” 
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locomotive: and at the stations, Allch Kind Junction 
and others, the gardens will, no doubt, be lad out with 
bushes of the scarlet-berned castor plant, and moon 
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comfort to themselves by wearing, as a cleak, a sort 
of thatch, ingemously made of the stout stems and 
leaves of the palm. These cloaks are called “ela,” 
flower, with the mogree, and changeable rose, while vary in form, and have the advantage of not requinng 
the refreshment tables, tended by clever Parsecs, will buttons, of being agitated by the wind. One desenp- 
be covered with dishes of ripe mangoes, plantains, | tion of them resembles a boat, supposing an indivi- 
custard apples, Guava jelly, and buffalo humps, with 'dual to put lus head into the bow, and, suddenly 
pale ale for the Feringees, and sherbets of all varieties, giving it a yerk that threw it over his bach, to walk 
fresh drawn toddy and lime-juice for Orientals away with it, another resembles the Gireck capote, 
How odd it will all look! dirty “Govind Rows” | with the stiff, square hood over the head; and the 
and Hayee Ahmeds parading the platforms with , thud isa bunch of long leaves tied together at the 
Guzcrattec and Mahratta newspapers, the chabook | top, and falling ma sort of thick fringe over the body, 
and the samarchand , and between them will appear | similar to an attire that, m children’s books, Lhave scen 
little green rolls of pan and betel nut, while the | on thit most teresting of all adventurers, Robinson 
verandahs of the waiting-rooms will be the resort of | Crusoe. The effect of the gear 1s, however, ludicrous 
all the Natch women, bird tamers, jugglers, and men- | 1n the extreme, a side view only allowing the fect and 


dicant Fakirs inthe land The police in attendance, 
we suppose, will be similarly attired to their brethren 
in Bor.bay, that 1s, in blue baize dresses, yellow, tur- 
bans, Roman-hke sandals, and black belts, they will 
have a mark of caste, or circular spot of scarlet pig- 
ment between the eyes, and cariy atruncheon They 
would, no doubt, have enough to do if they were cver 
where they were required, which, of course, they wall 
not be, and we may be sure that the conversation of 
the second-class will mclude the word “pice,” or 
“ rice,” m every second phrase Should smoking 
be forbidden, hubble-bubbles for the second class, 
and hookas for the first, will, of course, be provided 
at the stations; and a ‘ladies’ carriage,” well cw- 
tamed and provided with carpets and cusluons, will be 
set aside for the Zenanas of the 11ch Parsee, Hindoo, 
or Moslem gentlemen, whose familics may desire a 
change The Mahratta women of inferior condition 
can travel well enough without such arrangements, 
and will gaily chatter all the way, the braids of then 
glossy har bemg twmed with fresh balsam blossoms, 
while baskets of fresh fruits are’piled up by their sides 

The Mafiratta peasant, whose duty 1t may be to 
grease the wheels, or light the lamps, fed with cocoa- 
nut oil, previous to the tram entering the Alleh Kind 
tunnel, will be as worthy of remark as any thing the 
European traveller will see in this linc of country. As 
I have observed more than once, I was long a resi- 
dent in the part of western India now marked for 
this railway lime, and during that time so constantly 
observant of, and amused by the habits of the people, 
that I cannot avoid thinking that the reader of this 
tnfling paper may feel some curiosity to know what 
manner of man the Mahratta peasant of our day 
really is; for Ins ancestors are old acquamtances of 
the English, and the name, perhaps, more generally 
known than that of any other class of the Hindoo 
natives of India, thanks to our Deckan wars 

In the rainy season, then, these Mahratta peasantry 
certainly are the oddest-looking folks imaginable, 
though it must be admitted the device by which 
they become so is ingenious enough, and worthy 
approval. As umbrellas would not suit well with 
active labour, they leave these to their superiors in 
Wealth and station, but produce greater results of 


hands of the wearer to be perceived = The better class 
of peasantiy, who ean afford such a luxury, are pro- 
tected by a cumh, wluch is nothmg more nor less 
than a long blach scarf of goat’s hur, doubled, with 
the two sides sewn together, this, bemg put over the 
head, falls round the body lke an Arab cloak, and 
descends half way to the ankle, the fringed ends 
gradually diminishing the sensation of heat, till the 
bare legs and unclad feet are accustomed to it, I 
suppose, miserable as they looh But, it may be 
remarked that a Mahratta never clothes these inferor 
members, but devotes all his attention to his head 
and shoulders, a peculiarity which, in some instances, 
produces the most mdeseribable and ludicrous effects 

They are a contented race, these Mahrattas, though 
so eneigetic and industrious 1 asked hittle “ Chim- 
mec,” one day, (a Mahratta girl that brought water 
for our kitchen, at Gora Bundcr,) about her mode of 
life, and she told me that people of her condition 
(coolies) ate vegetables uncooked, with a little red 
rice boiled with sat and water, that when they 
assisted the fisherman of the village, he gave them the 
very small fish, which were useless for sale, and they 
broiled these on hot ashes, sometimes, for carrying 
the Banian’s goods, they were given the dust and 
broken grain from the rice after if was winnowcd, 
but these were rarities, coarse red rice beimg their 
usual food. The men were employed in the fields, 
and earned about two annas (threc-halfpence) a day; 
these were employed to puichase clobluing generally, 
and a Mahratta woman’s costume, loongl, boddice, 
(or chola,) and scarf cost about three rupees. Ter 
ornaments, (for the poorest have these,) bangles, 
anklets, and gold head flower, were hcir-looms, and 
given by the husband’s family on marriage. 

Until this period the attempt has been always 
found a failure to introduce new incchanical means to 
the natives of India, for some two thousand years 
this ancient people have continued ther primitive 
usages and implements despite all the attempts that 
have been made from time to time by practical 
Europeans resident among them to introduce mechani- 
cal forees of various kinds, supposed by us to be 
means far better suited to produce desired ends than 
the rude implements m daily usc These attempts 
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have principally been made in the Deckan, m conse- 
quence of the activity, intelligence, and agricultural 
habits of the Mabratta peasantry, but without effect 
and 1 will be for the mechanics of the railway to 
supersede old things and introduce new, to overthrow 
the prejudices of ages, to shake “caste” to its 
foundations, by introducmg the demand for workmen 
cunning in matters hitherto unknown, and thus, by 
knowledge, prepare the way for general doubt in things 
existent im their fables, legends, and idolatries; so 
working until truth appears and leavens the- whole 
mass. The fact 1s that, as far as they have gone, 
the natives were mght m opposmg imnovation m 
matters of mechanics and agricultural implements, 
and their bigotry may be defended by the followmg 
facts .— 

There is a convement practice in Mahratta villages, 
and among farmers, of paymg for work in kind, and 
by the year. Thus the carpenter who repairs the 
wood-work of the well, the shoemaker who rcsews the 
leather for the water-bags, the uronmonger who puts 
a fresh nut to the handle of the wheel, receives no 
pay for lus labour, but, when the harvest 1s gathered 
in, receives 80 many measures of gram, and with 
these be w provided with food for his famly New 
work is paid for m money, but repairs always in kind ; 
and m the way I mention, yearly or half yearly, ac 
cording to the number of crops 

This w one of the facts which make 1t so difficult 
to introduce among the cultivators of India any new 
system requiring tools and agiicultural or mechanical 
implements different to those now m use among them 
The original cost of those they possess 1s very trifling, 
for the workmanslup is rude, but they answer the 
purpose well, while the village artisans are capable of 
repairmg them, and do so, as 1 have shown, without 
cost to the farmer. Models have becn introduced into 
Bombay, of wmdmulls intended to be applied to the 
Persian wheel, for the purpose of raising water 
without the use of bullocks. An uncovenanted public 
servant at Jooneer, above the Ghats, has attempted 
to induce an adoption of an English screw for ex- 
tracting saccharine matter from the sugar-cane, and 
the native farmers are considered stupid and apa- 
thetic that they do not immediately adopt what we 
Imagine umproyed means for agricultural and other 
purposes, imstead of obstmately adhering to their 
own rude methods. But consider the case, for in- 
stance, of the windmill. In any other country the idea 
would be admirable, but here its use 1s open to two 
serious objections; one, the origmal cost, and the 
other, the difficulty of repair. Workmen must be 
introduced as well as mulls, or, like a lady’s piano m a 
jungle station, which she cannot tune herself, the first 
blast of hot wind, or the first shower, would render 
the instrument useless. In all countries tt is wise to 
depend as much as possible on the resources of the 
land itself, avoiding all wants that must be supplied 
by foreign means India is especially a cattle breed- 
ing country, as with Isaac sn Gerar, so is it often 
with the herdsmen of India—they strive together for 


the use of wells,’ and thei flocks are their solé post 
sessions. The value therefore of animal labour is 
trifling; a par of bullocks, strong to labour, cost, 
perhaps, twelve rupees, (a pound sterling,) and the 
wood-work, bags, and ropes for the native well, thirty 
shillings more; the whole serves for years, and if a 
murrain occurs among the cattle, they are easily 
replaced. The machine 1s oiled with the castor or mus- 
tard oil, expressed by means of two rough stones and 
an hour’s camel labour, while the bullocks are fed 
on cotton seeds, produced m the fields they help to 
cultivate. So with the sugar-cane: the English screw 
looked well, and seemed efficient, under European 
supervision, but 1 was soon found that the Mahratta 
farmers, not caring to be outdone in the market, did, 
with their stones, and earthenware, and blindfolded 
old camels, speedily produce sugar of equal quality, 
and sold it at a much lower rate, m the naghbourmg 
markets. We observe, in fact, that wherever similar 
character of climate exists, similar means of agriculture 
have been tried and are found to succeed the simple 
hand-plough, used for turning up hard iocky ground in 
Cutch, I have observed m common use m the stony 
fields of Malta, the water-bag used by the Aiabs on 
the banks of the Nile 1s precisely similar to that which 
may be scen guided by the hands of a Sindhian on the 
Indus, and, to follow the idea iurther, the contadina 
of Italy wems, to protect her head, under her heavy 
basket of ripe grapes, a folded cloth m form precisely 
hike that which the Mahratta woman of the Concan 
places under her burthen of gold-lhke mangoes, while 
the more, I thmk, we reflect on these resemblances 
and the more we follow them out, not only m articles 
of common use and in costume, but m arts, religions, 
politics, and manners, the more certamly we shall 
yield to the conviction expressed by Mr. Disraeli, 
‘that men m a parallel condition remam but uniform 
beings.” 

The railway is, however, a thing of wosder and of 
might. No “sham thing,” as Mr. Carlyle might 
say, but a matter all truth, all fact, capable of the 
minutest demonstration, and arriving at ends beyond 
all that eastern izmagmation has dreamed of the 
acts of demi-gods. Beside the idea of mechanics, too, 
of levers, pistons, exhausted receivers, and the might 
of ron will, the railway will be freighted with ideas, 
new, bright,' resistless, to the people whose tangled 
forests are set at nought by the power of the fire- 
king. Pamnters, poets, writers, statesmen, will travel 
in the East to see its wonders and imbibe its poetry. 
Knowledge will be disseminated, and that wisdom 
which leads to mutual tolerance will be acquired by 
both the learned and the ignorant. 

In the early history of the world the Jewish people 
were the great teachers and civilizers of the nations ; 

hey had the strength which springs from union, 
‘ommali fellowship, and common interests of no ordi- 
ary kind, and this became the powerful agency which 
vas providentially made available for the extension 


(1) Gen. xxvi. 
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of their power among the idolatrous natious that 
surrounded them. The people of India have never 
possessed strength, for they have never possessed 
that union which constitutes strength , there has ever 
been the division of interests which rendered them an 
easy prey to the conqueror. In western India, be- 
sides the great classes of Himdovs, Mahomedans, and 
Parsees, we have the numerous castes of the former 
people, and the two great sects of the latter, to impede 
progress and weaken national power, so that m these 
latter days 1t remams for the Gentile world to create 
the oneness of mterest required, and to become the 
schoolmaster of the East, to bring low the hills, to 
exalt the valleys, and to make the crooked paths 
straight A very short period has elapsed since our 
chosen band of men of practical science Icft us for 
our eastern shores, anticipating success 1n all their 
efforts. They are prepared, it appears, to mect the 
two principal difficultaes of a physical hind that pre- 
sent themselves,—the expansion of metal by heat, and 
the destruction of woodwork by means of insect 
architecture; while they are willing to depend, and 
that, too, most wisely, on native capacity for a provi- 
sion of working men. Hitherto India has offered no en- 
couragement to Indian labour, skill, or energy, neither 
has our government. Without trial, without inquiry, 
it 1s the common, but not the less unjust practice to 
speak of the natives of India as an incapable race, to 
laugh at their drawings, shudder at their music, and 
grow enraged at then stupidity. This impression is 
as unworthy those who encourage it as it ls mjurious 
to those who are 1ts objects. The whole fault 1s the 
result of want of trial and consistent encouragement , 
and I am sure that, under fostering influences, the 
native of India, the Headoo, will display perceptions 
as keen, faculties as capable, and acquirenment as per- 
fect, as any mdividual m civilized Europe to whom 
the same character of mental culture and mechanical 
practice had been applied. This, litherto, has not 
been a popular idea, but a few years will prove it, I 
thmk, to be a true one. A great era has commenced 
for India, from the modern city of the Gentiles are 
emanating those rays of light calculated to ulumine the 
ends of the world And while the marbles of Thebes 
and Nineveh speak with the tongues of fulfilled pro- 
phecy 1m our island of the West, we send forth to a 
people who yet worship at Pagan fanes not less 
ancient, the great civilzer of modern times, and, by 
the power of the fire-king, India may once agam mse 
from the dust, become learned, wise, and fertile, as m 
ancient days, and to her science and her wealth add 
that power of Christianity which, as the circles of 
time pass round, may make her, freed from prejudice 
and strong in union, great among the nations of the 
world. 
“Yes! let the wilderness rejoice, . 
The voiceless champaign hear the voice # 
Of millions long estranged , 


That waste, and want, and war may cease 
And all men know, that love and peace 


Are——good for good exchanged '” 
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SHAKSPEARE’S LOVERS—/(confiaued). 





BY MARY COWDEN CLARER. 


In the legend of “ Troilus and Cressida” we have 
another of those world’s love-stones, of which Shak- 
speare has given us his own surpassing version It 
has stirred men’s hearts ever since that old Homeric 
time, when mm its own truth and nature it befell It 
moved the earnest heart of Chaucer to indite those 
five bucks of “ Troilus and Crescide;" full of his 
own cordial fervour, and fresh candour of expression ; 
uniting the simple—almost child-Lke—enthusiasin of 
youth, with the tenderness and pity of experienced 
age «It mwspired Shakspeare’s mighty heart with the 
thought io make it furnish his play with the gentlo 
iiflucnces of human joy and sorrow, where all else was 
ambition, worldly glory, advantage, and strife. 

The mam imteiest of the story is the regret it in- 
spircs, at secing so fine, so pure a nature, attach itself 
to one Iess exccllent—one s0 meapable of returning 
futh for fath The icgret, that one so noble, so 
single-hearted, as ‘Trouus, should be fated to cast 
away the treasure of his love upon a woman so fickle, 
so lght-hcarted, as Cressida, regret, that he, so 
strong in truth, should believe im one so false; regret, 
above all, for her, that she should be unworthy such 
a lover as Troilus. For Troilus 1s essentially of anoble 
nature, not merely noble by contrast with lus un- 
worthy mistress, but noble in his own qualitics—his 
own spit of goodness, honour, truth. 

Chaucer, m his exquwsite version of the story, has 
depicted him thus throughout , and amid many power- 
ful touches, portraymg his native excellence, there is 
one worthy of Nature herself—whose great ‘disciples 
Chaucer and Shakspeare were. The fine touch, here 
especially alluded to, 18 the self-rmprovement of which 
Troilus 1s conscious, when blessed in love Ile feels 
in himself “a new quality ,” he becomes blithe, open 
of cheer, free in generosity, active in good deeds, alert 
in duty, fresh-nerved in courage, disposed to charity 
and pity towards those who ure im distress, full of 
glad sympathy with those who are, like himself, for- 
tunate in love, benign, courteous, affable to every onc 
—and all this because of his own happmess—the 
secret joy he hoards at heart — 

“ All this doth Love, aye heried be his mights !”? 

This 1s a fine and subtle mdication of Troilus’s in- 
nate excellence. It is only base natures that are 
deteriorated and brutalized by passion, those that arc 
originally virtuous, 1t ennobles, elevates, and purifics 
into still more exalted virtue. 

Shakspeare has mirrored Troilus in perfect conso- 
nance with old Chaucer’s picture of the character. 

The dramatist, as well as the poct, has made him 
an exemplar of faith He 1s faithful m the strict sense 


(1) “ Ever worshipped he his power ~ It has an effect of great 
gusto and fervour, the way in which Chaucer ever and anon bursts 
forth into pr aculation 
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of the word—he is full of faith’; and he has faith in 
its utmost comprehensiveness. He has the faith of 
youth—for it is ardent, and sees no obstacles; the 
faith of sincerity—for he means all he says; the faith 
of honour—he will not break his word once pledged ; 
the faith of generosity—he will never betray one who 
confides in him; the faith of simpleity—he cannot 
conceive the failure of others; the faith of love—for 
he has implicit belief m the beauty, the desert, the 
truth of his mistress, and will rather mistrust his 
own ments than her constancy. He will scarcely 
credit the evidence of Jus own senses, which mform 
him of her treachery, but will sooner think his own 
eyes and ears play him false than that she does. 

Troilus 1s all compounded and compact of faith. 
The basis of his character 1s faith. Faith constitutes 
his individuality; faith is the centre of his circle of 
good qualities—the key-stone that combines and sup- 
ports their arched firmness His faith is the faith of 
virtue,—not of weakness His is the unmistrustful 
credit which goodness gives to all which it has not 
proved to be evil,—and no credulity. He believes in 
honesty, because he cannot suspect the existence of 
that which finds no suggestive reflection in his own 
transparent nature lle expects truth, because his 
own heart 1s truthful He learns to look for fidelity, 
because there 1s nothing in his own soul which teaches 
him to beware of perfidy. He confides, for he 15 sin- 
cere. Iie dreads no gwle—for he 1s lumself all 
probity 

Not alone in that which concerns his love, is Troi- 
lus’s faith apparent; but m all his opmions, his words, 
lns deeds, it forms the striking feature wluch charac- 
terizes him In the scene where he, and Hector, and 
others of the royal Trojan brethren, are discussing 
with their father, Priam, the delivery of Helen to the 
Greeks, Troilus’s arguments throughout are marked 
by justice, integrity,—-good faith — 
“T take to-day a wife, and my election 

Is led on in the conduct of my will, 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 

Of will and judgment How may I avoid, 

Although my will distaste what 1t elected, 

The wife I chose? there can be no evasion 

To blench from this, and to stand firm by honour: 

We turn not back the silks upon the merchant, 

When we have soil’d them , nor the remainder viands 

We do not throw 1n unrespective sieve, 

Because we now are full.” 


And further on, he says :-— 


‘We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form 1t.” 


In all the scenes with Cressida, the prevailing” cha- 
racteristic of his nature 1s stmkingly shown. One of 
the first things he says to her, bespeaks the steadfast 
faith of his young hopeful heart -— 


“Fears make devils cherubins; they never see truly 
-+-.O, let my lady apprehend no fear inall Cupid's 
pageant there 18 presented no monster.” 


His mode of pledging himself to her, is in perfect 
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keeping with the simple honesty of his nature; for 
when Cressida, in her hght way, speaks of the pro- 
verbial over-vowing of lovers, he replies :-— 


“Are there such? Such are not we Praise us as 
we are tasted, allow us as we prove; our head shall go 
bare, till merit crown it no perfection in reversion 
shall have a praise in present we will not name desert, 
before his birth; and, beng born, his addition shall be 
humble. Few words to fair fatth  Troilos shall be 
such to Cressid, as what envy can say worst, shall be a 
mock for his truth, and what truth can speak truest, 
not truer than Troilus.” 


This 1s the candour of faith itself His faith suffices 
to countervall his modesty Troilus 1s essentually 
difident of his own merits, but he £nows himself to be 
unstamed in truth, and he honestly avouches it His 
speech completely bears out what Ulysses—that 
shrewd observer and judge of men—says of him :— 


“firm of word, 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless 1n his tongue.” 


There is a very natural touch m that same first 
scene with his mistress When she avows her affec- 
tion for him, owning that she has “loved him night 
and day, for many weary months,” he says —‘‘ Why 
was my Cressid, then, so hard to wm?” His frank 
honest nature cannot comprehend the coquetry, the 
fnvolous coyness of hers When she suddenly pro- 
poses to withdraw, in the midst of the imterview, 
how natural is his surprise; how admirably are both 
their dispositions imdicated! In affected confusion, 
she says — 


“For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 
Trou Your leave, sweet Cressid! What offends 


you, lady? 
Cres. Sir, mme own company. 
Troi. You cannot shun 
Yourself.” 


How well, in these last few words of his, do we see 
the man incapable of playing tricks with his own un- 
derstanding,—the man who never palters, or uses 
subterfuges, with his own conscience ! 

Such a man can understand nothing of the doubling, 
the shifting, the mancuvmng, the artful holding off 
for better advance, the affected delays, the calculated 
yieldings, the evasions, the windings, the capnees, of 
such a character as hers His honest heart knows no 
tricks of diplomacy m love—how should he suspect 
them in hers? His own love 1s hberal im 1ts bounty 
of gift and expectancy—he cannot do hers the inyus- 
tice to believe it less so 

We learn from his rapturous soliloquy immediately 
previous to his first interview, (e¢ ts 2 solsloguy, be 
it observed, when a man is holding converse with his 
own soul, within the sanctuary of his own heart, when 
thoughts that no witness renders maculate, that no 
utterance to other ears makes less sacred, pass through 


' hus brain,) of what passionate elements Troilus’s love 


1s composed. No transport of anticipation was ever 
peihaps more fervently penned than those few lines. 


| It 1s the very poetry of sense In a subsequent scene, 


there are a few words, which, though as calm and 
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collected as the others are tumultuous, yet express 
with scarce less force the concentrated emotion of 
such a love as his. They occur where he 1s compelled 
to deliver up Cressida. He says to Paris — 
“Jl bring her to the Grecian presently ; 
And to his hand when I deliver her, 


Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus 
A priest, there offerig to 1t his own heart.” 


In the scene where he parts from her, the anxiety 
he expresses that she shall keep true, proceeds less 
from any want of faith in her, than from an instinct 
of affection. He involuntarily feels that his own 
nature 1s superior in truth to hers He unconscwusly 
shrinks from the fact, though unaware of its cxustence 
He says .— 

“T speak not, ‘be thou true,’ as fearing thec , 

For I will throw my glove to death himeelf 

That there’s no maculation in thy heart.” 
Still, he cannot help repeating, “ But yet, be true ” 
She, sensitive in her conscious weakness, 1s hurt at 
his injunction, but how nobly he vindicates himself 
from any want of faith m her He generously speaks 
of the superior merits of the Grecian youths, and be 
seeches her to believe it “a kind of godly jealousy ” 
that ‘makes him afeard” of them The fact 1s, 
though he does not know it, he 1s answering, and 
striving to reassure, his own instinctive fears, while 
he thinks he 1s only reassurmg and warning her. She 
petulantly exclaims, ‘‘ O heavens, you love me not!” 
when he rephes, with the modesty that distinguishes 
hin, as well as his faith — 
“ Die Ia villain then! 

In this I do not call your farth in question, 

So marnly as my merit 1 cannot sing, 

Nor heel the hght lavolt, nor sweeten talk, 

Nor play at subtle games, fair virtues all, 

To which the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant 

But I can tell, that 1n each grace of these 

There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil, 

That tempts most cunningly but be not tempted. 

Cres Do you think, I will? 
Tro. No. 

But something may be done, that we will not 

And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 

When we tempt the frailty of our powers, 

Presuming on their changeful potency.” 


This 1s the language of a man strong, but not pre- 
sumptuous, in his faith. He has the courage of 
modesty, the bravery of truth, which can afford to 
allow that there may exist superior power; but it 1s 
precisely because he can confide in his strength, that 
he admits the possibility of failure or overthrow. The 
strong i faith may venture upon such admission ; it 
is only the consciously weak, who weakly and rashly 
vaunt their invincibility. Throughout this very scene, 
the violent professions, the confident asseverations, 
the prodigality of protestation on the part of the m 
stable Cressida, are forcibly contrasted with the cou 
rageous diffidence of the faithful Troilus. 

When she in turn, however, asks him, “ My lord, 
will you be true ?”? his reply sums his character — 
“Who 1? alas, it is my vice, my fault; 

"While others fish with craft for great opinion, 
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I with great trath catch mere simplicity ; 

Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowna, 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my truth, the moral of my wit 

Is—plain, and true,—there's all the reach of it.” 


The conduct of Troilus, in the scene where he re- 
ceives proof of Cressida’s infidelity, where ho witnesses 
her falschood to hin, 1s in perfect harmony with his 
character. His grief tinds vent m those heart-broken 
exclamations, ‘ O withered truth!” and “© beauty! 
where's thy fath®" as af her lapse from plighted 
troth affected him even more deeply than his own 
loss, as if he prized her honour above his own happ1- 
ness, 1t 1s her proved treachery that wrimgs those 
erics of lament from lium The catreme difficulty 
with which he brings himself to believe what he sces 
and hears, the reluctance with which he admuts the 
possibility of what 1s actually passing before him, are 
well expressed by lis words of amazement, as, one 
after another, the proofs of her changed affection be- 
come apparent Ile utters scarcely more than these 
broken cjaculations of surprise, gnef, and meredulity, 
during the whole scene, until Diomed and Cressida 
leave the spot, and then his speech still proves lus 
unwillingness to believe her false — 


“Sith yet there. a credence in my heart, 
An esperance so obstinately strong, 
That doth invert the attest of cyes and cars, 
As if those organs had deceptious functions, 
Created only to calumniste 
Was Creseul here 2” 
Ilis devoted heart desperately clings to the wreck of 
Ins love, unwilling to desert the vessel im which he 
had embarked lus sum of trust He cannot yet for- 
sake her, though she has forsaken lim And how 
generously his futh maintains itself m spite of all! 
Ifow noble 1s the chief source of his rcfusal to credit 
her guilt '— 
* Let it not be believed, for womanhooi ! 
Think, we had mothers, do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation,—to square the gencral sex 
By Cressid’s rule rather think this not Cresaid.” 


In the very beautiful speech that follows,—too 
long, alas, to quote,—begimuing, “This she? no;” 
we sce the soul of the man of truth and faith strug- 
glng between his wish to disbelieve what he has 
proved, and lus incapability of denying what he knows 
to be fact, and very affectingly and very powerfully 
is the struggle depicted Even at the last, we find 
his conviction of her falsehood 1s insufficient to destroy 
his affection, however if may lay waste his hopes. 
His love, too generously faithful to avenge itself in 
hating her, takes refuge in resentment against the 
man who has robbed him of her He says to 


Ulysses — 
‘“‘Never did young man fancy 
With so eternal and so fix'd a sou! 
Hark, Greek ; As much ae J do C'resad love, 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed.” 


Almost his final words express as much regret as 
reproach — 


~~ oe ee 


—_ 
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“O Cressid ! O false Creasid ! false, false, false, 
Let all untruths stand by thy stainéd name, 
And they'll seem glorious.” 
All that we see of him afterwards 1s hurried, reckless, 
distracted,—like a man who has lost all hope. We 
hear of him, on the battle-field, that he 
“hath done to-day 
Mad and fantastic execution , 
Engaging and redeeming of himself, 
With such a careless force, and forceless care, 
Asif that luck, in very spite of cunning, 
Bade him win all.” 


And he himself exclaims .— 


“Fate, hear me what I gay ' 
I reck not though I end my life to-day ” 

There 1s one little wncident, occurrmg in the very 
midst of the turmoil of these concluding scenes, 
which confirms what we remarked of his own faith 
of heart making her lapse from faith the bitterest 
circumstance in his loss of Cressida. Pandarus de- 
livers him a letter from her on the battle-field, when 
Troilus, mm the anguish of receiving hollow professions 
from one so false, tears the papcr, scatters the frag- 
ments to the wind, exclauming .—“ Words, words, 
mere words, ”o matter from the heart’? Ths own 
fathful heart revolts from her falsehood, though it 
cannot tear itself from her image. 

Troilus’s 1s one of the most mournful fates that can 
befall mankmd Tis love 1s fixed where he must 
despise, no safe anchorage for affection upon the 
barren shoals and quicksands of a light mconstant 
heart, coquetry 1s instable, arid, and sterile, as sand 
itself. 

In complete contrast to the loves of Troilus and 
Cressida, are those of Florizel and Perdita Flonzel’s 
mistress 1s as pure and firmin her mnocent constancy, 
as Troilus’s 1s hight and mutable. Good reason has 
Florizel to say — 

“T bless the time 


When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father’s ground.” 


Highly as he perpetually thinks and speaks of her, 
she still makes good lus every praise He 1s a fond 
lover, a proud lover; but the ment of her he has 
chosen, makes all his fondness and pride bare justice. 
In his case, the hyperbole of a lover becomes simple 
truth. His warmest eulogy 1s plamest speech to set 
forth pretty Perdita. No words can show her fairer 
or better than she is,—not even the words of a partial 
lover, who beholds all through the rosy medium of 
happiness and affection. 

Florizel 1s enthusiastically in love, but he has 
ample warrant for his enthusiasm. His admiration 
of her festival attire is expressed with all the ardour 
of a young happy lover, who finds everything charm- 
ing that lus mistress wears; but we know that, m 
reality, Perdita’s unusually gay dress does become 
her no less than the qweter russet which she ordina- 
rily wears, though in her modesty she disclaims wish- 
ing to be thus “ prank’d up.” We are as certain as 
if we beheld her (so accurately has the poet pictured 


mameateal 
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this fair creature) that her appearance fully bears out 
her lover’s words .— 


“These your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life. no shepherdess, but Flora, 
Peering in April's front. This your sheep-shearing 
Is a8 & mee of the petty gods, 
And you the queen on’t.” 
Even that exquisite and well-known speech of his, 


commending each thing she does, her speaking, her 
singing, her dancing, her perfect grace in all,—high 
in extolment as it 1s,—we know does not express one 
jot more than her desert; for all she, in her sweet 
modesty, tells him his ‘* praises are too large.” We 
know that it is not the mere partiality of a lover— 
enthusiastic though 1t be—because the two sedate 
men, Polixenes and Camullo, whose age and station 
remove them from all suspicion of fanaticism in 
beauty, bear testimony to its bemg mere fact. The 
former declares — 
“This 18 the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 

Ran on the green-sward nothing she does or seems, 


But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place.” 


Florizel is enthusiastic in his admiration of her per- 
sonal attractions; he even interrupts himself, when 
plighting his troth to her, that he may extol her 
hand , but he 1s no less enthusiastic m his esteem for 
her good qualities, than mm lus appreciation of her 
beauty Ie knows her good sense, her superior mind, 
her purity of heart When Polixenes bids hum ran- 
sack the pedlar’s stores for gifts to present her with 
he rephes :-— 

“Old sir, o 

She prizes not such trifies as these are. 

The gifts, she looks from me, are pack’d and lock’d 

Up in my heart, which I have given already, 

But not deliver’d.—O, hear me breathe my life 

Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem, 

Hath sometime loved I take thy hand, this hand, 

As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it, 

Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fanned snow, 

That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er.” 


He 1s so much im earnest in his enthusiasm, that he 
would fain have the whole universe bear witness to 
lus dedication of himself to her .— 


“the earth, the heavens, and all - 
That, were I crown’d the most 1mperial monarch, 
Thereof most worthy, were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve , had force and knowledge, 
More than was ever man’s,—I would not prize them, 
Without her love: for her, employ them all ; 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her service, 
Or to their own perdition.” 


When the time comes to test the sincerity of his 
enthusiasm, he proves it, in steadily abidimg by his 
pledged word. Upon his father’s pronouncing the 
decree of separation between himself and Perdita, he 
declares his resolution of sacrificing all else rather than 
his mistress, & that .— 


“ Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean'd; for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hide * 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair beloved.” 


| 
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That she 1s fully worthy this enthusiastic devotion of | tions of such a nature as his. Neapolitan gaieties, 


her lover, we well know; for we know that she equals 
him in steadfastness and firm unblenching conatancy. | women, would have formed no fitting 


We sce this young lover, Prince Flonszel, in his 
disguise of the rustic swan, Doricles, depicted by the 
words of the old shepherd, which bear beautiful evi- 
dence of the sincerity combined with enthusiasm that 
distinguish the character, and the conclusion of the 
speech forms a bewitching picture of his and his mis- 
tress’s prince pastoral love :-— 

«Tbey call him Doricles ; and he boasts himself 

To have a worthy feeding ; but I have it 

Upon his own report, and I believe it, 

Hel looks lake sooth. He says, he loves my daughter, 

I think so too for never gazed the moon 

Upon the water as he'll stand, and read, 

As ’twere, my daughter's eyes and, to be plain, 

1 think there 18 not half a kiss to choose, 

Who loves another best.” 

We have thus surveyed two of Shakspeare’s princc- 
lovers, the Trojan prince Troilus, and Pnnce Flo- 
rel There is yet a third, Prince Ferdinand, in the 
Tpurest, and he is as distinctly mdividualzed as 
either of the others , and then how finely lus peculiar 
character harmonizes with the ideality of the beautiful 
story m which he plays his part! Ferdinand, heir to 
the throne of Naples, 1s no common-place prmce,—no 
ordmary royal-lughness He does not secm to belong 
to mundane princedom, to material and carthly sove- 
reignty, to be one of those flesh-and-blood electorals 
or apparents to be found in “ this working-day worid ,” 
hut rathe: to be one of those kings’ sons of the realm 
of Fiction and Faery, who possess privileges beyond 
mere sovereign succession—one of those who dwell 
in the region of high Romance,—to whom it 1s given 
to pass their hives m adventure and marvel, to woo 
aud win bemgs surpassing all mortal maidens in good- 
ness and grace, and to exist amid all the blissful 
realities of this fair green world of ours, while they 
partake im all the visionary beatitudes of the universe 
of Fancy and Imagination. 

Ferdinand 1s of a lighly imagmative temperament 
He 1s, as 1t were, prepared by nature for the destiny 
which awaits him. He is scarcely surprised at the 
marvels which meet him at every step upon lus setting 
foot m the Enchanted Island. He encounters them 
with an admiring, rather than an astomshed air. He 
acquiesces in them at once, as a part of that Dream- 
land, where it is evident he has frequently dwelt m 
idea We feel that his musings have often wandered 
to such possibilities, such scenes, as those now ac- 
tually passing before him; and that his habit of 
thought renders them less startlng, less unfamiliar, 
than they would be to any other than himself. We 
are possessed with the notion, that had this young 
prince, with his warmth of imagination, his ardour of 
fancy, been condemned to the cold routine of a court, 
—that had he never left Naples,—never taken that 
fateful journey, never chanced upon its wondrous 
meidents, he would have spent a wasted, aimless, 
disappointed life; unbappy, from a vague half-con- 
scious lack of something that should fulfil the aspira- 


court masks, insipid pleasures, conventional worldly 
social atmo- 
sphere for him; and, had he been condemned to such 
a fate, he would have becomo ats victim. The true 
congenial element for hm—in which his soul could 
freely breathe, and taste its plemtude of vigour, and 
existence, and joy,—was the aerial world of Romance ; 
and this, 16 was his good hap to be thrown upon, in 
the course of that eventful voyage from Tums back 
to Naples, after the marnage of his sister Claribel. 
How naturally from him, with his glowing fancy, lus 
affinity for the spiritually beautiful, comes the cxcla- 
mation,— 
* Let me live here ever ; 


So rare a wonder'd father, and a wife, 
Make this place Paradise.” 


The manner in which Ferdinand’s imaginative tem- 
perament predisposes him to receive the strangencss 
of the adventures that befall him, has another artistic 
fituess, it not only renders them bewitchingly beau- 
tiful and allurmg to himself, but it serves to reconcile 
us to their probability, and brings us to regard them 
with adimration, interest, and a sort of willing cre- 
dence For the time, we believe im the wonders we 
behold, and all the more, for seemg how they strike 
Ferdinand. He takes them for granted, welcoming 
them with a kind of awe, mixed with delight , and so 
do we, spell-bound, and entranced, as he is His ea- 
ainple unconsciously influences us, as we follow hus 
footsteps, drawn on by Ariel’s floating music. Sec 
how the prince’s first words betoken his having 
yielded up his spints at once to the witching ascend- 
ancy,—the potent spell, that all around exercises 
upon bim — 

. Where should this music be? i’ the air, or the earth ? 

It sounds no more —and sure vt wertls upon 

Some god of the wland Sitting on «a bank 

Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 

This music crept by me upon tho waters, 

Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 

With ita sweet air thence I have follow'd it, 


Or 1t hath drawn me rather .— But ’tas gone. 
No, 1¢ begins again.” 


Then comes the exquisite song, “ Full fathom five ;” 
and at its close, Ferdinand’s words again show how he 
accedes to the supernatural of what he witnesses .— 
“The ditty docs remember my drown’d father .— 


Thas 1s no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes.” 


We are prepared for this feature of strong imagi- 
nativeness in lis character, even before we see lim; 
for when Amel describes the conduct of those on 
board the ship, during the terrors of the spirit-raised 
oo and of the ghostly-flaming vessel, he mentions 
tha’ : 

“The ie son, Ferdinand, 

With hair up-s (then like reeds, not hair,) 

Wes the first man that leap’d , cried, Hell ie empty, 

And all the devile are here.” 

And then, too, when he first sees Miranda, he accosts 
her immediately as a superhuman being — 
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“* Most sure, the goddess, on whom these airs attend !” 


His sudden and lavish love at first sight,—his un- 
reserved consecration of his heart to her at once,—- 
his abrupt offer,— , 
“O, if a virgin, 
And your affaction not gone forth, Tl make you 
Queen of Naples |” 


are all of a piece with his ardour of fancy The way 
in which this new-beheld creature becomes suddenly 
all in all to him -— 
** My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man’s threats, 
To whom J am subdued, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid all corners else o’ the earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I 1n such prison ;” 


her all-sufficiency to his joy -—~ 


“tis fresh morning with me, 
When you are by at might ,” 


the entire subjugation of his spirit to her influence — 


“ Hear my soul speak ;— 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it —” 


each affords accumulated proof of bis fervour of imagi- 
nation. 

The very purzdy of his passion,—of which we havc 
evidence mm his noble speech to Miranda’s father,—is 
another indication of the imaginativeness of his na- 
ture, refinement and delicacy, as well as fervour, of 
love, being a distinguishing quality in persons of his 
temperament. 

Ferdinand’s filial affection and reverence, also,— 
of which the poet has given us pointed instances,— 
not only harmonize well with the young prince’s 
own character, but are in beautiful keeping with 
the story itself—that wondrous tale of a father 
and child cast away and dwelling upon an enchanted 
island—as real as it is fictitious—as substantial as it 1s 
idcal—as true and precious in our love and imagina- 
tion as it 1s spiritual and poetical. 

We have now seen three more of Shakspeare’s 
lovers —Troilus, the faithful, Flonzel, the enthu- 
siastic ; Ferdinand, the imaginative ; all three, princes , 
but all three, individually characterized. 


THE DESERTED. 


Wat a crowd of melancholy thoughts are 
awakened by the contemplation of that life-like pre- 
sentment of feminine gnef to which the painter has 
given the short though expressive title of Zhe 
Deserted’ It is but a word; i€ expresses but a single 
fact; yet in that one word how much of gin and suf- 
fering 1s included! How trite and common-place do 
we deem the oft-told tale of woman’s trusting and 
confiding heart, of man’s slighted vows and broken 
oaths! To the shame of our nature, the event is 


THE DESERTED. 


one of every-day occurrence, and it has long since 
become so familar to our ears, that we have well-nigh 
forgotten its enormity, and are but too apt to treat 
the blackest species of ingratitude as an offenceso 
venial as scarcely to tarmsh the brightness of the 
perpetrator’s honour. We shall, however, be asked, 
who is the deserted of our engraving. In reply we 
must say, that it is not as the portrait of an individual, 
but as the emblem of a class, that we wish to look 
upon its beauties. Yet, as our sympathies are always 
more active when claimed for the woes of a single 
sufferer than when they are directed to a multitude 
of the wronged, we shall venture to insert Tennyson’s 
beautiful nes on Mariana, as fitting companions to 
the artist’s conception, and hope that the verse of the 
Laureate-expectant will be found worthy of the plate 
and the author. 


MARIANA. 


Wirs blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden-wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “ My life 1s dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said, 
She said, “I am aweary, awenry, 
I would that I were dead '” 


Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dned, 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 
After the flittung of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trace the sky, 
She drew her casement-curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the gloomme flats. 
She only said, “The mght 1s dreury, 
ae mike not,” she said , 
e said, ‘Il am aw , aweary, 
I would that I webs dead ca 


Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the night-fowl crow: 
The cock sung out an hour ere hght 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her without hope of change, 
In sleep she seem’d to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “The day 1s dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead '” 


About a stone-cast from the wall, 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er 1t many, round and small, 
The cluster'd marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, “‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said , 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead '” 
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nd ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She-saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Oe ae Sl te dry 
only » “ The night is 
He cometh not,” she said, : 
She said, “I am aweary, aw 
I would that I were dead '” 


All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak'd , 
The blue fly sung 1' the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainacot shnek’'d, 
Or from the crevice peer'd about. 
Old faces glimmer’d through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices call’d her from without 
She only said, “ My life 1s dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said, 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead , 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the soi nd 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense, but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Down-sloped was westering 1n his bower. 
Then, said she, “I am very dreary, 
aoe will - come,” she said , 
e wept, “I am aweary, aweary, 
Qh God, that I were dead !” 
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** So fails, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 
All that this world 1s proud of ” 

ANOTHER shinmg light has disappeared from our 
literary hemisphere Scarcely were the last sad offices 
performed over the venerable Wilham Lisle Bowles, 
when it was announced that W1LL1am WorDSWORTH 
had also followed him to the tomb. Both have 
quitted this earthly sphere in the matunty of years and 
fame; both have left behind them a reputation that will 
be aa enduring as the language in which they wrote, 
and the literature which they elevated and adorned. For 
more than half a century their names have been 
familiar as household words; jomt labourers im a 
field which they cultivated with exemplary taste, it 
rewarded them with a noble harvest, and enriched the 
country with new treasures of intellectual growth— 
treasures matured by the united strength of genius, 
fortitude, and patience ; and on which the progress of 
the human mind and the voice of sound enticism have 
pronounced the verdict of excellence They had each 
the happiness to see that most of the thoughts and 
sentiments to which they hed given impassioned 
utterance in youth—but for which the readers of poetry 
were not then prepared—had been silently taking root 
in the national mind, and returned to them, in the 
evening of life, with accumulated honours. 

The Rev. Wituam Listz Bowzes lived to the 
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patriarchal age of eighty-cight; and during his long 
career enjoyed the esteem and friendabip of all to 
whom he was intimately known, exther in personal 
intercourse or by his wntings. It 13 now sixty-one 
years since his “Sonnets” were first given to the 
world—nor then prematurely, for he wes in his 
twenty-seventh year before he ventured on the 
perils of authorship. At Trimty College, Oxford, of 
which he was entered m 1782, he gamed the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for a Latin poem; and while residing 
there he was honoured by many distinguished con- 
temporaries, whom hus talents and conversation had 
made the dehghtcd compamous of his promising 
cafeer. Huis “Sonnets” appear to have acted with 
an inspinng impulse upon the youthful miud of 
Colendge, who has recorded in ofe of his own 
sonnets, that his “obhgations to Mr. Bowles were 
indeed important, and for radical good,” for he 
adopted him as a classic model when the fountain of 
his own imagination was opened, and he began to shape 
lis thoughts into poetry . 


“ My heart has thank'd thee, Bowles, for those suft 
strains, 

Whose sadness soothes me like tho murmuring 

Of wild bees in the sunny showers of apring.” 


The Sonnets have been frequently reprinted ; and by 
means of them his poetical fame has a lastmg place m 
the history of English literature Mr. Bowles’ edition 
of Pope—owmg to some severe strictures passed on 
the personal charactcr of that poet—drew upon him 
much needless indignation and obloquy from several 
of the master spirits of the day. Byron expressed 
his disapprobation in pungent satire, while Campbell 
~ although he openly condemned the censure on Pope, 
as rash, and unsupported by sufficient evidence— 
always expressed himself in terms of just respect for 
the talents and character of Mr Bowles, and, by 
postponing his threatened “refutation” till a more 
convenient season, he avoided the controversy, which 
was never resumed Lord Byron, on the contrary, 
returned agam and again to the charge; and, in the 
ridicule with which he attacked the Sonnet—* the 
Spit of Discovery,”—he handled his weapon with 
dexterity' But Mr Bowles, under these provocations, 
neither lost his temper as a man, nor his mild for- 
bearance as a Christian ; and when the noble poct sank 
into an untimely grave, the author of the Sonnets 
was among the very first to offer a tmbute to his 
memory and his genius. Be this gencrous act re- 
corded to Ius honour wherever his name is men- 
tioned m conjunction with Byron .— 


“ But I will bid th’ Arcadian cypress wave — 
Pluck the green laurel from the V’erseus’ side, 
And pray thy spirit may such quict have, = 
That not one thought unkind be murmur’d o'er thy 
grave” 


This was in the right spirit,—a noble revenge; and 
were it permitted to those authors who have passed 


anifestly unjust, and in his note on the 
ih aed Bye it egastas and misunderstood by me; 


sage n writes—‘“ 
but not sntentionally” 1816. 
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away from amongst us to revise their works, we may 
indulge the belief, that they would gladly expunge 
many of those harsh and bitter expressions, by which 
they had wounded the peace or ridiculed the failings 
of men to whom they were closely alled by the ties 
of mutual taste, geniua, and philanthropy. To have 
injured, by dehberate insult, the character and feelmgs 
of one unoffending man, is a blot upon genims, how- 
ever it may plume itself on its own superiority, or 
excuse itself on the strength of popular encouragement. 
Witis a dangerous weapon; and whenever 1t 1s made 
subservient to illiberal or hcentious purposes, 1t seldom 
leaves its master unpumshed. Byron, it is said, (whose 
parodies were so ingeniously turned as always to pro- 
voke a smile, or so pointed as to inflict a wound,) ex- 
pressed his regret that he had, more than once, 
unconsciously transgressed the limits of sober truth, 
while employing his wit as the vehicle of some personal 
antipathy.’ But where the object against whom 11 is 
aimed is too callous, or too high-minded to fear its 
point, the shaft returns blunted to him who ae it, 
and the triumph 1s defeated. * * 

Besides the works above named, Mr eee wrote 
a memoir of the pious and Icarned Bishop Ken, and 
contributed, we have reason to believe, to several of 
the leading reviews and periodicals of his day. In 
his sacred office of an able and conscientious pastor, 
he published a volume of Sermons, well adaptcd to the 
rural congregation among whom he ministered for 
half acentury, and strongly enforced that practical 
Christianity of which he was himself an amiable and 
genuine example. At his quiet Rectory of Bremhull, 
he enjoyed that happmess which the faithful discharge 
of his duties could alone bestow. If he had once 
literary enemies, he either outlived their enmity, or 
converted it imto friendship; winle lus numerous 
admirers, during a long life, neither forsook nor be- 
trayed him. In his own family, he had the pride and 
happiness to witness his own principles and talents 
perpetuated and refined, and to leave behind him many 
to whom the example of his life had been a blessing , 
—while as the final hour approached, he enjoyed that 
foretaste of a blessed hereafter, which nothing but the 
voice from within, the consciousness of a well-spent 
life, can bestow. 

Thus, one by one, the hghts of this world are 
extinguished and while the tomb closed over Bowles, 
Wordsworth was lying on his death-bed. 

Rydal Mount, so long a place of pilgrimage—the 
local habitation of him whose life and song had thrown 
a sanctity around the spot, is now desolate The 
spell which attracted so many travellers to its classic 
shades, and made strangers and sojourners look upon 
them as the residence of a “ more present divinity,” 1s 
now broken. Their glory is departed; the habitation 





(1) In 8 note to “‘ Engheh Bards,” in reference to hjs attack on 
Mr Bowles, Lord Byron writes, ‘ Too savage ail this on Bowles ,’ 

and “ well might he say 90,” adds one of his biographers, ‘‘ for in 
spite of all the criticisms Ea = his judicious edition of Pope 
exposed him afterwards, there can be no doubt that Lord B in 
his calmer moments ore Privtte to exguielie pots os genius, 
which, by their own . on along both Wordeworth and 
Coleridge ” i816. Bee preceding xo 
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that knew him so long, shall henceforth know him no 
more for ever: but, in the mind and heart of the 
people, the name and fame of the great poet are as 
firmly grounded as the lakes and mountains which, for 
half a century, at least, have heard the promptings of 
his genius, and from their deepest solitudes re-echoed 
to the strains of his lyre. The place where he dwelt— 
the walks he frequented—the scenes he admired—the 
rocks and rivers on whose banks he sought and found 
inspiring influences—the chamber in which he wrote— 
the chair m which he sate—and the couch on which 
he rested from his labours—will long present objects 
of attraction to the votanies of true genius. The rural 
church to which his remains are to be consigned, will 
henceforth be regarded as a shrine which the poet’s 
dust has rendered precious, and to which the frequent 
pilgmm of the Lakes will direct his steps. 

The last time we met Mr. Wordsworth was at 
Hampstead, where he had come to spend a few days 
with some of his long-cherished and admirmg frends. 
But at that tame, bis mind was ill at ease, for his 
daughter—the highly-gifted daughter whose subse- 
quent death occasioned a shock from which he never 
fully recovered—vwas then a confirmed invalid, and 
the daily reports which followed him served only to 
strengthen his apprehensions, and’to baffle the hopes 
of her recovery But even with this paimfu! prospect 
before him, his conversation, though desultory, was 
deeply teresting; he touched upon most of the men 
and the topics that had been famous or popular dunng 
his own hiterarycareer; and dwelt, with quiet satisfac- 
tion, on the part he had taken, and the success which at 
last had attended him, mm the society of several illus- 
trious contemporaries, whose enmity had now settled 
down into steady fmendship and admiration. It was 
a gratifying thing to see men who, m early hfe, had 
quoted his poetry only to turn 1t into mdicule, making 
voluntary confession of their mistake, solicitmg his 
friendshyp, and taking as much pleasure to publish the 
beauties of his poems, as they had once bestowed pains 
to detect their blemishes Some of his reviewers, who 
had often degraded the duties of impartial cnticism, 
by blending eloquence with scurnility, had the candour 
at last to acknowledge their critical errors, and to sign 
their recantation. 

Mr. Wordsworth, however, was soon recalled from 
Hampstead by inteligence more and more discou- 
raging; and he returned to Westmoreland, where the 
heaviest affliction that had ever visited his domestic 
hearth then awaited him. This was lus last visit to 
the South, for, after the domestic calamity to which 
we have alluded, his own health became irretrievably 
impaired. His mental energy, which had so nobly 
supported him under former trials and disappoint- 
ments, now lost its healthy tone ; and when this shock 
fell upon him, the physical powers were shaken almost 
to dissolution, and his life, for a time, was placed in 
actual jeopardy. But agam he rallied—again his 
mind recovered somewhat of its natural tone; the . 
Muse came to his aid, and he composed a sonnet,—his 
last, we believe,—addreased to a piove lady, whose | 
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extensive charities to the destitate had made her an 
object of public misrepresentation. His improved 
health, however, was not permanent. To those who 
had familiar access to the poet, it was but too obvious 
that all those moral and physical powers, of which he 
had long been an example, were fast verging to decay. 
In this condition he was attacked by an mflammatory 
disease, which he had barely strength of constitution to 
resist—not to throw off, and when this malady, under 
judicious treatment, had been m some measure sub- 
dued, it left him im that stage of debility and prostra- 
tion, to which the kindness of frends or the shill of 
physicians could mmuster no permanent relief. 

At length, on the twenty-third of April, (the anm- 
versary on which the eyes of Shakspeare first opened 
to the lght,) the spirit of Wilham Wordsworth, by 
an easy and placid transition, passed away from the 
midst of us, to take its place among those disembodied 
minds, with whom, in hours of solitude and inspiration, 
he had long held close and fervent communion. 

And now it may be asked,—“ On whom has the 
poct’s mantle descended ?? On whom! This 3s a 
question which few will attempt to answer Of the 
present day and generation there 1s, probably, no 
votary of the Muses who could exercise the functions 
of that sacred office with more inviolable regard to the 
lofty trust reposed in him,—with more mamfest ad- 
vantage to the best interests of humanity,—vwith more 
salutary influence upon the minds and hearts of lus 
readers—than the late Mr Wordsworth. Between 
his life and his wntings there subsisted the closest 
harmony, the strictest consistency The graces which 
adorned his poetry were reduced to practical illustra- 
tion in his private walk and conversation To him 
the lines of a late classic and highly-gifted contem- , 
porary may be happily applied—‘ Know thme own 
worth, and reverence the lyre,” and again — 


“Oh! deem not, ‘midst this worldly strife, 
An idie art the poet brings , 
Let high philosophy control, 
And sages calm, the stream of life,— 
"Tes he refines rts fountain-springa, 
The nobler passions of the soul ™ 


But to return to the subject of these brief remarks 


Mr Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, Apnl 7th, 
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1770, educated at Hawkeshead Grammar School, and 
fimshed his academical studies at St John's, Cam- 
bridge At the age of twenty-three, he made hus first 
appearance as a poet, by publishing “An Evenmg 
Walk, an Epistle m Verse ;”” and agam, in the course 
of the same year, “Descriptive Sketches m Verse,” 
the matenals for which he had collected during a 
summer excursion amongst the Swiss and Italian Alps 
By his youthful companions at College these poems 
were received with acclamation ; and Colendge—who 
was then at Cambridge, and Wordsworth’s junior by 
only two years—has recorded that the impression left 
upon his mind by the “ Descriptive Sketclies” was so 
fixed, that “ seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an 
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original poet's genius above the literary horizon more 
evidently announced.” 

Four years later, (in the summer of 1798,) appeared 
the first volume of his “Lyrical Ballads,” the copy- 
night of which he sold to Mr. Cottle, of Bristol, for 
thirty guineas. This hitcrary venture completely 
faned, and the loss sustained by the publisher 
amounted to nearly the whole cxpenses. But al- 
though, for a time, thrown aside as mere waste paper, 
the “ Ballads’ were not forgotten by the few 
Judges who, in opposition to the multitude, had borne 
testimony to their poetical merit ; and, in the course 
of years, they recovered from the neglect with which 
they had been treated, and were received by the 
public with nearly the same degreo of favour which had 
been extended to his moro recent and elaborate works. 
Such are the strange popular capneces by which the 
fortunes of a poct may be lost and wan ! 

In the year 1803, Mr Wordsworth married Miss 
Hutchinson,—the lady who now, after forty-seven 
years of unalloved happiness, 1s left to bewal luis los; 
but domestic cares, which are so apt to mercase with 
the joys of the married state, rarely interrupted Mr 
Wordsworth's imtereourse with the Muses Ths cx- 
press mission to mankind was poefry, and, early and 
dveply impressed with this conviction, he applied 
with diligence and success to the discharge of those 
duties which it enjomed. In the course of three 
years, he made another publishing venturo of 
* Poems,” im two volumes = The socicty of Mr. 
Southey,—who had also taken up his residence m the 
neighbourhood, and identified himself with the “ lake 
school,” so called,—and the visits of Coleridge, with 
those of other congenial and highly-cultivated minds, 
had the effect of stimulatng Mr Wordsworth’s genius 
to higher efforts, and every month, every year added 
something new to his reputation—to the matenals of 
that moneuentum ore perenniua, which was to trane- 
mit his name to a grateful posterity. 

It 15 well hnown, however, that his poctical course, 
during these early years, was neither smooth nor 
successful The language and sentiments m which 
his inspirations were embodied, drew upon him three 
sets of enemies and scoffers —the shallow, who turned 
into ridicule what they could not mterpret or com- 
prehend , the grave and superficial, who smiled at his 
childhke simphcity ; and the self-sufficient 7o:/us, who 
sneered at his poems, as the “ very cffusions or ravings 
of a bewildered intellect” There were a few, never- 
theless, who perused his works with avidity ; men who 
confidently predicted, that the day would certanly 
arrive, when the derision with which the port was 
then assailed would be converted into applause. Their 
prediction was literally verified—though not until the 
author had reached that stage of his life’s journey 
upon which few of his contemporaries, friends or 
rivals, were permitted to enter. But, by the time he 
had lost his “ Hypenon locks,” he had earned a rich 
crown of bays to supply the deficiency. The snows of 
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eld were concealed under a wreath of well-mented 
laurel. + * * 

His “ Poems,” in two volumes, were followed by 
“The Excursion,” his principal work , m which all the 
beauties of his style and school, with some of their 
blemishes, are emmently conspicuous. But, as cnti- 
cism is not the object with which these desultory 
remarks are thrown together, we shall not in this 
place attempt any analysis of a poem, the merits of 
which are now universally acknowledged From “The 
Edinburgh,” however, its reception was much more 
scurrilous than courteous: even Jeffrey—the most 
accomplished and versatile critic of his day—could 
discover im its pages neither ‘‘ beauty nor comeliness ;”” 
and, yielding to the prejudices of his office and perhaps 
politics, made an effort to strangle the poem at the 
very moment 1t was ushered into the world. ‘“ Have 
you seen ‘The Excursion ?’” he inquired.—‘ I have 
crushed it,” he said, triumphantly. ‘ He crushed it !” 
said Southey, when the boast was repeated to him,— 
“ He crush ‘The Excursion?’ As well may the cnitic 
attempt to crush Helvellyn” And so it proved, 
for “The Excursion” was not crushed ;—it grew 
rapidly in favour with the public; and the highest 
praise that can be given to 1t 1s, that, m the evening 
of life, Lord Jeffrey himself revoked his censure, and 
jomed in the applause. A fact so honourable, both to 
the poet and his critic, cannot be too often repeated , 
~—the frank acknowledgment of his crror was the 
highest tribute that could be offered to the poem 

Among the exquisite passages with which “The 
Excursion ” abounds is the following .— 

“T have seen 

A curious child applying to his ear 

The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell, 

To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul 

Listen’d intensely, and his countenance soon 

Brighten’d with joy , for, murmuring from within, 

Were heard sonorous cadences, whereby, 

To his belief, the monitor express’d 

Mysterious union with its native sea 

Even such a shell the Unierse rtself 

Is to the ear of Fatth, and doth impart 

Authentic tidings of invisible things,— 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power,— 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation.” 

By this, and many similar passages, Wordsworth 
has vindicated his mght to be considered a great 
philosophical poet,—the greatest, perhaps, of his age. 
But, at the very moment when “The Excursion” 
appeared to have brought the public mind to a just 
and flattering appreciation of his genius, some of his 
best fmends were staggered and alarmed by the pubh- 
cation of his * Peter Bell,’? which, for a time at least, 
neutralized all the praise bestowed on 1ts predecessor, 
and, to the surly opponents of the “Lake School,” 
farmshed new matter for parody, satire, and personal 
invective. It was taken up by Lord Byron, in the 
following strain .— 

“ ¢ Pedlars,’ and ‘ boats,’ and ‘wagons Oh! ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this ? 
That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but, from the bathos’ vast abyss, 
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Floats, scumlike, uppermost ; and these Jack Cades 
Of sense and song above your graves may hiss ;— 

The little ‘ Boatman ’ and his ‘ Peter Bell’ 

Can sneer at him who drew Achitcphel !” 

But Mr. Wordsworth was not a poet so morbidly 
sensitive as to quail under such attacks. A thorough 
confidence in his own powers—a thorough persuasion 
that he was in the right path, was to him hke an 
impenetrable shield, from which the shafts of ndicule 
rebounded im perfect harmlessness; and whilst the 
laugh against him was loudest, he could regard the 
cause with undimmuished complacency, and draw con- 
solation from his own breast—from the verdict of 
futurity In this state of enviable composure he 
wrote .— 

A book of late came forth, called ‘ Peter Bell 7 
Not negligent the style, the matter—good 
As aught that Song records of ‘ Robin Hood,’ 

Or ‘ Roy,’ 1 renowned through many a Scottish dell, 
But some (who brook these hackney’d themes fall well, 
Nor heat at ‘ Zam o’ Shanter’s’ name their blood,) 
Wax'd wroth, and with foul claws—a harpy brood—, 
On bard and hero clamorously fell ! 
Heed not—wild Rover once through heath and glen, 
Who mad’st, at length, the better lufe thy choice— 
Heed not such onset! Nay, if praise of men 
To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 
Iaft up that gray-hair’d forehead, and rejoice 
In the just tribute of thy poet’s pen.” 

a * * * 

The following year (1815) produced the “ Wag- 

goner,” published under the auspices of his old fmend, 

tharles Lamb, and followed, at only a short interval, 
by the “White Doe of Rylstone” Of these two 
poems, the latter, founded on an interesting tradition 
connected with the scenery of Bolton Abbey, mn York- 


‘ shire, met with a favourable reception from the public, 


and retrieved some portion, at least, of that poetical 
standing which its two precursors appeared to have 


‘orfeited, or, at least, endangered. 


In his next publication, entitled the ‘“ River 
Duddon,” described in a series of odes, Mr. Words- 
worth put forth all his strength. It was the last 
great effort of his poetical hfe, and fully succeeded in 
placing his reputation upon a basis which no criticism, 
however virulent, could overturn. The reviewers of 
this volume were hberal in ther commendation ; the 
readers and judges of poetry were charmed with its 
melody and philosophy, and the new “Sonnets” were 
pronounced to be of Miltonic excellence. A collected 

dition of his poems was then demanded; another 
quickly followed; and at last the patience and reso- 


ution with which, during thirty long years, he had | 


prosecuted his arduous but ennobling task, were 
crowned with success.? It was to this result he had 
always looked forward with confidence; for, to be 
permanent, high reputation, he thought, must be of 
slow growth and while slowly, but surely, workmg 
his way upwards, under many discouragements, he 
had been often heard to observe, that very few great 


(1) Rob Boy, which had just been dramatized from the novel by 


hr Walter Scott 
(2) For the last edition, we are informed, Mr. Wordsworth 


' yeceived from his publisher a thousand pounds * 
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poets had ever risen into sudden eminence ; that, for 
the proper development of the poetical faculty,—like 
that of sculpture,—continued labour, study, and per- 
severance were indispensable; and, m his own case, 
he had more than completed his tenth lustrum, before 
he could flatter himself with having made any lasting 


impression on the national mind. Let every young 
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firmed admiration for the poet, and of veneration for 
the man. It was there that the close and beautiful 
connexion between the author and his works was most 
apparent—the one a mere transcript of the other; 
what he inserted m his poems was practically illus- 
trated in his daily hfe and conversation: and the 
lessons of virtue which it was his grand aim to mmeul- 


| aspirant, who blames the public taste, and complamms 
| that merit is overlooked and forgotten, redouble his 
| exertions; and, profiting by the example of Words- 


cate, were reduced to practice at is own hearth. 
His life was blameless, his end peaceful. 


worth, owe to his own talent and perseverance what 
he would be ashamed to claim as a mark of courtesy 

Let him not solicit where he may command But mn 
Mr. Wordsworth’s case, the steepness of the ascent 
was already overcome; the glorious landscape that 
expanded before him was sweetened by the reflection, 
that to the vigour of his own imdomitable genus he 
owed the poetical wreath,—the only distinction to 
which he had ever aspired, and, with the tranquil 
feelmgs of a mind that has achieved some great and 
difficult undertaking, he sat down to enjoy the calm 
pleasures of domestic life, cheered and sweetened by 
the certainty of mcreasing fame,—the consciousness of 
having secured a permanent station among the greatest 
poets that England has produced 

The Sonnets to the River Duddon were followed, in 
1835, by “ Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems,” 
which, although they did httle, perhaps, to extend his 
reputation, yet did not fall short of 1t and in the 
circles of his many attached and admiring friends 
they were welcomed with new delight 

From this period, there 1s little in Mr. Words- 
worth’s career, as a great poetical hght, that can m- 
terest the public. On the death of Mr Southey, he 
accepted the vacant Laureateship , and on the Queen’s 
visit to Olmbridge, he composed an ode to comme- 
morate the event But, although there are several 
fine passages in this piece, there 1s little to redeem 1t 
from that oblivion to which, from time to time, so many 
of its laurelled predecessors have been quietly con- 
signed. "When the Muse begins to flatter, her wings 
too often begm to flag; and her convulsive efforts to 
soar aloft only encumber her flight, and hasten her 
descent. 

It was the poet’s good fortune to conciliate the 
favour of Mimsters In addition to lis patrimony,— 
which raised him above the necessity of literary hire,— 
he received from Sir Robert Peel a pension of 300/. 
per annum; and, with 3007. more derived from his 
office of Distributor of Stamps—now held by one of 
his sons—Mr. Wordsworth was relievcd from all those 
bitter feelings of dependence which often chill and 
cramp the efforts of genius. His mcome enabling 
him to mdulge the pleasures of hospitality, he was 
seldom without lus parlour guests; and, during the 
summer, when the lake scenery was in its nchest 
livery, Rydal Mount was the classic spot to which 
the intellectual pilgrims of all countries directed their 
steps. They who had the good fortune to cross its 
hospitable threshold, or to attend the poet in his walks, 
were sure to return home with sentiments of con- 
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“ He lived unenvied, not unblest, 
Reason his guide, and happiness his guest. 
In the clear mirror of his moral page 
We trace the manners of a purer age. 
His soul, with thirst of genuine glory fraught, 
Scorn'd the false lustre of licentious thought.— 
One fair asylum from the world he knew, 
One chosen seat, that charms with various view. 
And there | trace, when the gray evening lowers 
A silent chronicle of happier hours.” ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IS IN TWO FYTTES, VIZ FYTTE THE FIRST, A SULKY 
FIT—FYTTE THE SECOND, A FIT OF HYSTERICS. 
Frere reached the drawing-room in a state of mind 
which the occuriences related im the last chapter had 
not tended to render more amiable The front room 
was evidently the more popular of the two, a numcrous 
group bemg gathered round Mis. Brahmin, who in 
the sweetest of nuld sopranos was damtily coong 
forth a plamtive love-ditty, which was evidently 
telling well with John Dace, DD. Avoidmg the 
crowd, Frere made his way mto the back drawing- 
room, which, barring an ardent flirtation m a corner 
between two poor young things who could not, by the 
most remote possibility, marry for the next fifteen 
years, was unoccupied = Ilcre scating himself astride 
across a chair as if it had been a horse, and leanmg 
his arms on the back, he fell into a deep fit of musing. 
From this he was roused by the approach of a light 

footstep, and looking up, perceived Rose Arundel. 

“Why, Mr Frere,” she exclamed playfully, “I 
do belicve you were asleep, will you not come into 
the other room? Mrs. Brahmin 1s singmg like a 
nightingale, and charming everybody ” 

“Nightmgales are humbugs, and I hate singing 
women. in general, and abommmate Mrs. Brahmin m 
particular, so I’m better where 1 am,” was the grumpy 
reply. 

Rose had often before received speeches from Frere 
quite as rnde as the present one, but in this instance 
there was a pecuharity in his method of delivering it 
which at once struck her attention. Usually his 
bearish sayings were accompanied by a half-smile, or 
merry twinkle of the eye, which proved that he was 


1) Rogers. Epistle to a Friend. 
ey Continued from p 301 
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more than half in jest, but now there was a bitter 
earnestness in his tone which she had never before 
remarked, and Rose felt at once that something had 
occurred to annoy him; so she quwetly drew a chair to 
the table near which he was seated, and carelessly 
turning over the pages of a book of prints which lay 
before her, observed, 

“ If you are not to be tempted within the syren’s 
influence, and positively refuse to be charmed with 
sweet sounds, 1 suppose I am bound by all the rules 
of !politeness to remam here, and try to talk you mto 
a more harmonious frame of mind.” 

“ Pray do nothmg of the kind,” returned Frere, 
“‘ unless you've some better reason than a mcre com- 
pliance with what you please to term ‘the rules of 
politeness,’ for they’re things I trouble my head about 
mighty little. Besides,” he added, sarcastically, “your 
new friend, Mr. James Rasper, must have found lus 
way up-stairs by this time, I should umagme, and I 
should be sorry to deprive you of the pleasure of his 
intellectual conversation, more particularly as you 
seem to appreciate it so thoroughly.” 

“How viciously you said that!’ returned Rose, 
smiling; ‘ but tell me, are you really angry? have I 
done anything to annoy you? I’m sure it’s most 
unwittingly on my part, xf I have,” and as she spoke 
she looked so good, and so willing to be penitent for 
any possible offence, that a man must have had the 
heart of an ogre to have resisted her Such a heart, 
however, Frere appeared to possess, for he answered 
shortly,— 

* No, I’ve no fault to find with you. I dare say 
it’s quite according to the ‘ rules of politeness,’ to cast 
off old frends, and take up with new ones at a 
minute’s notice, though they may contrive to talk 
about horses till they prove themselves httle better 
than asses to the mind of an unprejudiced auditor 
There ts your friend, conversing eagerly with Bracy, 
asking no doubt what has become of you.” 

** You are very unjust, Mr Frere,” returned Rose, 
looking hard at her book, and speaking eagerly and 
quickly; “ Mr. Rasper is no friend of mine; I scarcely 
knew his name till you mentioned it. He sat next 
me at dinner, and talked to me about horses and 
galloping over’ ploughed fields after foxes, till I 
became so stupid that I had scarcely two ideas left in 
my head, but of course I was bound to attend to him 
civilly, so much for my new friend, as you call him, 
what you mean by my casting off old ones I don’t at 
all know ;'I have done nothing of the kind, that I am 
aware of.” 

*° No, you have not,” returned Frere, recalled to his 
better self by Rose’s harangue; “it 1s I who am, as 
you say, unjust and absurd, but the fact is, that I 


wanted to talk to you myself. All these good people ! for 


are bores, more or less, none of ’em able to converse 
rationally for five minutes together. I meant to have 
handed you down to dinner, but that silky scheming 
widow got hold of me mstead, and irntated me with 
her bland platitudes, and then I heard that idiot 
prating to you about horses’ legs, and you appeared so 
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well satiefied with him, when I knew that you were 
one of the few women who could understand and ap. 
preciate better things, that altogether I sa 

and could gladly have punched my own Pad pal 
one else’s.”’ 

“It is quite as well Mr. Rasper was on the opposite 
side of the table to you,” returned Rose, “or you 
might have carried out your theoretical inclmations, 
by practising on him, and then we should have had 
a scene.” 

Frere looked a little awkward and conscious as he 
replied, 

“Though I am a bear, I am not quite such a 
savage animal as all that comes to, I do not give the 
fatal hug unless I am attacked first ” 

At this moment Bracy and Mr. Rasper, whose backs 
were turned towards them, approached with earshot 
The latter appeared much excited, and Rose heard 
him say, 

“It’s no use talking, I’ve been grossly insulted, 
sir, and if you won’t take my message to him, by ——. 
Til take it myself, and give him as good as he gave 
me, or perhaps a little better.” 

Frere heard him also, and a flush of anger passed 
across his features. 

“‘ My dear Rasper, you’re excited,” returned Bracy 
soothingly, “I did not witness the affair certainly, but 
I cannot think that any insult was mtended Frere 
1s rough in his manner, but the best hearted fellow 
in the world ” 

“I don’t know what you may consider an insult, 
Mr. Bracy, but taking aman by the collar, and 
swinging him over the banisters like a cat, at the nsk 
of his neck, 1s quite insult enough for me, one for 
which I’ll have satisfaction, too ” be 

‘“* Hush, my dear fellow, you'll attracé general at- 
tention, if you speak soloud Here, come aside with 
mne, and we'll talk the matter over quietly.” 

So saying, he drew Rasper’s arm within his own, 
and led him through a side door which opened upon 
the staircase Involuntanly glancing at his com- 
pamion, Frere perceived her eyes tiveted on his fea- 
tures with an expression of alarmed inquiry. 

*¢ Well, what’s the matter ?”? he demanded, answer- 
ing her speaking look. 

“What 1s that man so angry about?” returned 
Rose, breathlessly ‘what have you been doing P” 

“Nothing very wonderful,” reyomed Frere, coolly. 
“The young gentleman, as I suppose one is bound 
to call him, drank rather more wme than was pradent, 
and fancying I looked a quiet, easy-tempered kind of 
person, by way of a dull jest, indulged himself with 
falling agamst and rudely pushing by me on the 
staarcase ; and I, not being at the moment inclined 
joking, did, as he very truly observed, swing him 
hke a cat over the banisters, where, cat-like, he fell 
upon his legs.” : 

“Oh, Mr. Frere, how could you do such a thing? 
And now he is dreadfully angry, and talked about ' 
sending you a message, which means that he wants 
to fight a duel, Mr. Frere, you will not fight with | 
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him?” and, as Rose spoke, her pale cheek finshed 
with unwonted animation, and tears, scarcely repressed, 

i in her earnest eyes. 

“* What do you think about it?” returned Frere, 
looking at her with a kind smile. 

“Qh, I think, I hope, you are too good, too wise, 
to do such a thing. For Lewis’ sake, for the sake of 
all your friends, you will refrain.” 

“For a better reason still, my dear, warm-hearted 
little friend,” retarned Frere, kindly, but solemnly , 
“for God’s sake I will not break His commandment, 
or incur the guilt of shedding a fellow-creature’s 
blood. But,” he added, “all this folly has fnghtened 
you;” and, as he spoke, he took her httle trembling 
hand in his, and stroked it caressmgly, and this time 
it was not withdrawn. 

““Then you will apologise, I suppose,” Rose ob- 
served, after a short pause. 

“Well, we'll hope that may not be necessary,” 
returned her compamon, “‘seemg that Rasper the 
mnfunated was more to blame im the affair than I was; 
but if the good youth 1s so obtuse that nothing less 
will soothe him, I suppose I must accommodate his 
stupidity by domg so. It is a less evil to pocket 
one’s dignity for once im a way, than to murder or be 
murdered in support of it.” 

At this moment Bracy entered the room solo, with 
such a vexed and anxious expression of countenance 
that Frere, who guessed mghtly at the cause, could, 
though he hked him the better for it, scarcely forbear 
smiling. 

‘Go back to your singing widow,” observed Frere 
to Rose, “and when I have administered his sop to 
Cerberus I will come and tell you what wry faces he 
has made im swallowing 1t.” 

Rose fixed her eyes on him with a scrutinizing 
glance, and, reading in his honest face that he was 
not deceiving her, smiled on him approvingly, and 
nsing quietly, mungled with the company in the 
front drawing-room. 

“Tsay, Frere,"4pegan Bracy, as Rose disappeared, 
“Tm sadly afraid you have got mto a tiresome scrape. 
That young fool, Rasper, declares you've pitched him 
over the banisters.” 

“A true bill, so far, and richly he deserved it,” 
returned Frere. 

*T can well believe that,” was Bracy’s reply, “ for 
he was more than half screwed when he left the 
dinner-table ; but the shake appears to have sobered 
him mto a state of the most lively vindictiveness. 
However, it’s no laughing matter, [ can assure you. 
he has sent you a message by me, and means fight- 


“ He may, but 7 don’t,” returned Frere, shortly. 

My dear Frere, I wish I could make you under- 
stand that the affar is serious. Rasper’s determined 
to have you out. I can make no impression upon 
him, and you can’t refuse to meet a man after pitching 
hi over the banisters,” rejoined Bracy, in a tone 
of annoyance. 

“Can’t I though ? * returned Frere, smilmg. ‘I’m 
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not of such « yielding disposition as you imagine. 
Where is the sweet youth ? ” 

“T left him in the cloak-room,” answered Bracy , 
and, as Frere unmediately turned to descend the 
stairs, continued, “’Pon my word, you'd better not 
go near him: he’s especially savage. Depend upon 
it, you will have something disagreeable occur.” 

‘Do you think I’m going to be forced into fighting 
a duel, a sin of the first magnitude in my cyes, because 
Tm afraid of mectamg an angry boyP You don’t 
know me yet,” returned Frere, sternly ; and, without 
waiting further parley, he ran down stairs, followed 
by Bracy, with a face of the most comuc perplexity 
The door of the cloak-room stood half open, and at 
the farther end of the apartment might be perceived 
the outraged Rasper, pacing up and down like a 
caged hon, “nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” 
Ununtimidated even by this tremendous spectacle, Frere 
coolly entered the room, and immediately walked up 
to his late antagonist, holding out his hand. 

“Come, Mr Rasper,” he said, “this has been a 
foolish business altogether, and the sooner we mutually 
forget it the better. Here’s my hand: let’s be 
friends.” 

That this was a mode of procedure on which Mr. 
Rasper had not calculated, was evident, as well by 
his extreme embarrassment as by his appearing com- 
pletely at a loss what course to pursue. For a 
moment he seemed half inchned to accept Frere’s 
proffered hand, but lus eye fell upon Bracy, and 
probably recalling the threats he had breathed forth in 
the hearmg of that worthy individual, he felt that his 
dignity was at stake; and, giving hunself a shake, to 
re-arouse his indignation, he replicd, ‘1 shall do no 
such thing, sir. You have grossly insulted me, and 1 
demand satisfaction ” 

‘Excuse me,” returned Frere, quietly, ‘I did not 
insult you. I simply would not allow you to insult 
me, no man worthy of the name would.” 

“It’s no use jangling about it, like a couple of 
women J consider that you have insulted me what 
you may think, matters nothing tome I have been 
msulted, and I require satisfaction, and I will have 1, 
too,” reiterated Mr. Rasper, talking himself into a 
passion 

“‘ Now hsten to me,” returned Frere, impressively, 
“you are a younger man than I am, and have 
probably therefore more of life before you. You are 
of an age and temperament to enjoy life vividly. There 
are many that love you, I can answer for three, 
for I met your mother and two sisters at Lord 
Ambergate’s, a fortmght simce, and the good lady 
entertained me half-an-hour with your praises. Why, 
then, seek to throw away your own life and embitter 
theirs, or to bring upon your head the guilt of homi- 
cide, entailing banishment from your home and 
country, and other evil consequences, merely because, 
having drunk a few extra glasses of wine, you sought 
to play off a practical joke upon me, and I, not being 
at the moment m s jesting humour, retaliated upon 
you, as you or any other man of spirit yur have 
AA 
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done in my situation ? Come, look at 1t in a common- 
sense point of view . is this a cause for which to lose 
a life or take one P” 

After waiting a moment for a reply, during which 
time Rasper stood gnawing the finger of his white 
glove in irresolution, Frere resumed— 

“If you’re sorry for your share in the matter, I’m 
perfectly willing to own that I am formme; and now 
once more here’s my hand—what do you say °” 

“Say, that you’re a regular out-and-out good 
fellow, and that I’m a d ass, and beg your 
pardon heartily,” was the energetic rejomder; and 
bringing lus hand down upon Frere’s with a smack 
that re-echoed through the room, Rasper and his 
Jate antagomst shook hands with the strength and 
energy Of a brace of giants; and then, both talkmg at 
once with the greatest volubility, they ascended the 
stairs arm in arm, Bracy followimg them, with his left 
eye fixed in a species of chronic wink, expressive of 
any amount of the most mtense satisfaction and 
sagacity. As they re-entered the drawing-room, Rose, 
whose powers of hearmg, always acute, were in the 
present mstance rendered still more so by anxicty, 
caught the following words—“ Then you promise you 
will dine with me at Lovegrove’s on Thursday, and 
Vl pick up half-a-dozen fellows that I hnow you'll 
hke to meet, regular top-sawycrs, that you’re safe to 
find in the first fight, be it where 1t may.” 

*Only on condition that yon come to my rooms 
on Friday, and bring your brother, and we'll show you 
sporting men how we book-worms live—Bracy, we 
shall see you ?” 

‘You'll dine with us too, at Blackwall, Mr. Bracy,” 
rejomed the first speaker, who was none other than 
the redoubtable Rasper—and numerous othe: gemal 
sentences of like import reached the ear and comforted 
the heart of that little philanthropist, Rose Arundel, 
who could no more bear so see her fellow-creatures 
disagree, than could Dr. Watts, when m his bene- 
volence he indited that pretty hymn, which begins— 


“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ’tis their nature to—!” 


4 
then proceeds to state the interesting ornithological 
fact, that 





“Birds in their little nests agree,” 


and touchingly appeals to the nobler instincts of 
childhood, m the pathetic metrical remonstrance— 


Those little hands were never made 
To tear each others’ eyes.” 


Oh! excellent and prosy Watts, doer of dull moral 
platitudes into duller doggrel, co-tormentor with 
Pinnock and the Latin grammar of my early boyhood, 
would that for thy sake I had the pen of Thomas 
Carlyle, for then would I write thee down that which 
I suspect thou wast, my Watts, in most resonant un- 
English, nay, I would make thee the subject of a 
“Latter-Day Pamphlet,” and treating of thee in 
connexion with the verato guestio of prison discipline, 
would by thy aid invent a new and horrible punish- 
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ment for refractory felons, who in lien of handcuffs 
and bread and water, hard labour or solitary 
confinement, should straightway be condemned to a 
severe course of “ Watts’ Hymns.” 

Thomas Bracy, his mind being relieved from the 
onus of this rather serious episode in his evemmg’s 
amusement, now cast his eyes around, to discover how 
the various schemes projected by ins fertile brain 
might be progressing The first group that met 
Ins eye afforded him unmixed satisfaction—Lady 
Lombard, seated on a low fauteuil, was listenmg with 
delighted attention to De Grandeville, who, hanging 
over her, was talking eagerly about himself, with an 
air of the most lover-hke devotion. The next pair that 
his glance fell upon scarcely pleased him so well, for 
Mrs. Brahmin had agam hooked the Dace, and appeared 
in a fair way of landing him safely. ‘ However,” 
reflected Bracy, ‘one comfort 1s, that he’s such an 
awful fool, he will bore her to death m less than a 
week after they’re married, and she’ll revenge herself 
by flirtmg with every man she meets, which 1s safe to 
worry him to distraction, and they'll be a wretched 
miserable couple; so I really beheve there'll be more 
comedy evolved by lettmg them alone, than by 
interfering with them,” and consoling himself by 
ths agreeable view of the matter, he turned lus 
attention to the state, mental and physical, of General 
Gudgeon That gallant son of Mars, as though 
conscious of the hopes and fears that were abroad 
concerning his possible behaviour, was tak:ng the best 
method of neutralzing the dangerous effects of his 
devotion to Bacchus, by composing himself to sleep in 
a mighty arm chair. Next him was seated Miss Mac 
Salvo, who was engaged in a truly edifymg conversation 
with Mrs Dackerel, mother to the ‘‘ postponed one,” 
on the propriety of establishmg a female Missionary 
Society for the prevention of Polygamy amongst the 
Aborigines of the North-eastern Distncts of South 
Austraha; an evil which both ladies agreed to be 
mainly owing to the fact, that the women did not 
know how to conduct themselves hke the women of 
civilized nations ; a fact to wluch Bracy assented, by 
observing, “ that was self-evident, or the men would 
find one wife quite enough ;” on which Miss Mac Salvo 
turned up the whites, or more properly speaking, the 
yellows of her eyes, and ejaculated, ‘Ah, yes, 
indeed!” with much unction, though it is to be doubted 
whether after all she perceived the full force of the 
remark. 

«© Why, General,” exclaimed Bracy, quickly, “yo 
have been in Austraha ; you’re the very man we want ; 
rouse up,.my dear sir, and enlighten our darkness.” _ 

Pray, sir,” observed Miss Mac Salvo, addressing 
General Gudgeon, “pray, sir, can you give me any 
insight into the habits and customs of those interesting, 
but, alas! misguided individuals, the aborigines of 
South Australa; more particularly with reference to 
the female portion of the population,—any little anec- 
dotes which may occur to you now?” 

“ By Jo-o-ove, ma’am,” returned the general, whose 
English had not yet “suffered a recovery,” “you ve 
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come to—you’ve come to the right, eh—to the, the ; English, and animated by magic for her express delec- 


nght, what-s-t 2” 

“‘ Shop,” suggested Bracy. 

“Ye-es, to the right sho-op, if that’s what you want, 
ma’am,—I should think there ain’t a man—there ain’t 
aman—eh? yes, breathing—that can tell you more— 
eh ? more aboat larks—” 

“Tt 1s scarcely with a view to the natural history 
of the country, that I am anxious to gam information,” 
interrupted Miss Mac Salvo; “the facts I require 
regard the general behaviour and moral conduct of the 
female population of the north-eastern distneot.” 

* Eh! oh, yes—yes, I under—I understand what 
you're up to, eh?” resumed the general, with what he 
intended for a significant wink at Bracy, “there was 
Tom Slasher and me—a rare wild young, eh? yes a 
wild young dog was Tom ; well, ma’am, there was a gal 
over there,—she wasn’t one of the natives, though— 
they’re taw-taw—yes tawney coloured—but this gal 
was a nigger—reg’lar darkie—Black-Azde Susan, Tom 
used to call her—witty chap was Tom.” 

And the General bemg fairly started, continued to 
talk most volubly, though, from the peculianties of his 
diction, he did not get to the point of his story so 
quickly as might have been expected. In the mean 
time Frere contrived to rejom Rose, and seating 
himself almost im her pocket, he observed m a low 
voice — 

“Well, I’ve contrived to tame the dragon, you 
see” 

« Yes, and persuaded him to dine wth you instead 
of upon you,” returned Rose smilmg, “ but tell me,” 
she added, “‘how did you contrive to satisfy him 
Were you forced to apologise °” : 

“Oh, I put the thing before him 1n a common sense 
point of view,” replied Frere, “appealed to his good 
feeling, asif I had faith in his possessing such a quality, 
wluch 1s the sure way to call it forth if it exists, and 
wound up by telling him that if he was sorry for his 
share in the busimess, I was ditto for mme, which 
mode of treatment proved eminently successful. He 
applied a forcible adjective to the word ass, and stig- 
matizing lumself by the epithet thus compounded, he 
shook me heartily by the hand, and straightway we 
became the greatest fmends, ratifymmg the contract 
by an exchange of dinner invitations, without which 
ceremony no solemn league and covenant 1s considered 
binding in England im these days of enhghtened civi- 
lization.” 

“ Well, I think you have behaved more bravely and 
nobly than if you had fought twenty duels,” exclaimed 
Rose, fairly carred away by her admiration. “I 
esteem ard respect you, and—and—!” Here she 
stopped short, and a bright blush overspread her pale 
features, for she perceived Frere’s fine eyes fixed upon 
her with an expression of delighted surprise, which 
she had never observed m them before, and which 
brought to her recollection the fact, that after all he 
was a living man not many years older than herself, 
instead of some magnanimous philosophical and 
eccentric character in history, done into modern 


, and he had rela: 


tation. The light in Frere’s eyes had however faded, 
psed into his accustomed manner ere 
he replied: ‘I can’t say I see anything to make a 
fuss about in it. I wasn’t going to let a half-tipsy boy 
insult me with impunity, so I pitched him over the 
banisters as a trifling hint to that effect; neither did 
I feel inchned to shoot him, or let him shoot me, by 
way of compensation for lus tumble, because it would 
have been equally wrong and irrational 20 to do, and 
I went and told him my ideas in plain Enghsh, which 
was the natural course to pursue, and produced the 
expected result , I really can’t see anything remarkable 
in at all.” 

“TI fancy that I do,” replied Rose, archly; ‘ but, of 
course, we poor women cannot pretend to be compe- 
tent judges in such a case.” 

‘You know you don’t think anythmg of the kind,” 
returned Frere; “you've got a very good opimuon of 
your own judgment, so don’t tell stories.” 

“ Without either admitting or denymg tho truth of 
your assertion, I should hke to hnow what grounds 
you have for making it,” asked Rose. 

“I can soon tell you, if that’s all you want to 
know,” returned Frere ‘“ You could not act for 
yourself with the qmet decision I have before now 
seen you exercise, when occasion required it, unless 
you pessessed sufficient self-appreciation to give you 
the requisite degree of confidence.” 

Ere Kose could reply, their conversation was inter- 
rupted by a picremg shriek, followed by an extreme 
bustle and confusion on the other side of the room. 
The cause was soon explained.—Excited with wine, and 
artfully drawn on by Bracy, General Gudgeon had told 
one of his “gentleman’s stories” to Miss Mac Salvo, 
on the strength of which outrageous anecdote, that 
zealous advocate for establishing a Female Missionary 
Society for the Prevention of Polygamy amongst the 
Aborigines of the North-Eastern District of South 
Australia, had seen fit to go off into a perfect tornado 
of the most alarming hysterics! 


CILAPTER XXXVIII. 


SHOWS, AMONGST OTHER MATTERS, HOW RICHARD 
FRERE PASSED A RESTLESS NIGIIT. 


THE hysterical affection of the praiseworthy anti- 
polygamist having taken place late in the evening, 
may be said to have broken up the party. Mrs.Gene- 
ral Gudgeon, who, when the catastrophe occurred, 
was more or Jess asleep over the same book of prints 
to which she had devoted herself on her first arrival, 
originated, as she witnessed the confusion, a faint 
idea—(all this lady’s ideas, and they were not many, 
were of a dim and hazy character, so that a good im- 
pression of her thoughts—if we may be allowed the 
term—was a rarity hardly to be met with)—that her 
better half was m some way connected with the 
matter ; and knowing that dimng out usually “produced 
an effect upon lum,” (as she delicately and indefinitely 
phrased it,) she forthwith instituted an inquiry after 
her carriage; and that “ vehicle for the transmission 
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of heavy bodies” being reported in readiness, she 
issued orders, and, as soon as the honourable 


and gallant officer could be got upon his legs, took 
him in tow, and in his company departed. 

The Dackerels hastened to follow this example, the 
maternal Dackerel having come in for her share of 
the General’s “ good things,” and appearing much in- 

chned to “trump” Miss Mac Salvo’s hysterics with 
a fainting fit, J.D. D., with a face even longer than 
usual, supported her retiring footsteps. He had been 
warming his chilly spirit in the sunshine of the widow’s 
smules, till, in the possibilty of some day calling that 
delicate creature his own, the outline of a new and 
fascinating destiny had been traced upon the foolscap 
paper of his imagination; but the doom was atill 
upon him, and in the calls of filial piety he recogmsed 
a fresh postponement even of this last forlorn hope. 
Frere had shaken hands with Rose, apologized for not 
being able to lunch with them the next day,—a thing 
which nobody had asked him to do,—and, having set 
the butler and both the tall footmen to look for his 
cotton umbrella, and put on consecutively two wrong 
great coats, was about to walk home, when Mr. James 
Rasper interfered ;—4e would drive his friend home— 
anywhere—everywhere—so that he would but accom- 
pany hm; he wanted to show him his cab ; he wished 
to learn his opmion of his horse—in short, he would 
not be denied; and Frere, beginning to thnk luis 
frendship a worse alternative than his animosity, was 
forced to consent, which he did thus,— 

“* Well, yes, if you hke JI shall get home sooner, 
that’s one comfort ; and I’ve got three hours’ work 
to do before I can go to bed. Is this your trap P— 
the brute won’t kick, will he? Ugh '—what an awk- 
ward thing to get into. I beheve I’ve broken my 
shin. Go ahead! Mund you steer clear of the lamp- 
post. I can’t think why people nde, when they ’ve 
got legs to walk with.” 

Bracy waited patiently to hand Miss Mac Salvo 
down stairs, which he did with much gravity and 
decorum, lamenting the disgraceful conduct of Gene- 
ral Gudgeon, of whom he remarked, with a portentous 
shake of the head, that “‘he greatly feared he was not 
a man of a sober or edifying frame of mind,”—which 
observation was certainly true, as far as the sobriety 
was concerned. 

Whether Jemima of the sour countenance had, in 
arranging Frere’s bed, imparted somewhat of the 
angularity of her own nature to the feathers, or 
whether the events of the evenmg had excited that 
part of his system in regard to the existence whereof 
he indulged in a very bigotry of scepticism, namely, 
his nerves; certain it 1s, that when (having read Hin- 
dostanee till dayhght peeped in upon his studies) he 
went to bed, he did not follow his usual system of 
droppmmg asleep almost as soon as he had laid his head 
upon his pillow; neither could he apply his ordinary 
remedy for insomnolency, for, when he tried to con- 
centrate his attention on some difficult sentenee in his 
Hindostanee, or to solve mentally an abstruse matho- 
matical problem, a figure in white muslin obscured the 
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Asiatic characters, or entangled itself inextricably 

with rectangular triangles, so that the wished-for 

Q E.D could never be arrived at. Frere had never 

thought Rose Arundel pretty till that night,—one 

reasor. for which might have been, that he had never 

thought about her appearance at all, but now, all of 
a sudden, the recollection of her animated face, as, 

carried away by the impulse of the moment, she had 

begun to tell him how she admired his noble conduct, 

occurred to him, and all its good pomts flashed upon 

him, and haunted, and oppressed him. The smooth, 

broad forehead—he Aad observed that before, and de- 
cided it to be a good forehead, m a practical point of 
view—t e. a capacions knowledge-box; but now he 
felt that it was something more, and the mysterious 
attmbute of beauty forced itself upon his notice, and 
flung its charm around him. Then her eyes—those 
deep, earnest, truthful eyes, seemed yet to gaze at 
lim, with a bright expression of interest sparkling 
through their softness. He could not, try as he 
pleased, banish the recollection of that look; as he 
lay and thought, it came across him, and beywptched 
him hke a spell. And her mouth—what a world of 
eloquence was there ' even in its silence —there might 
be traced the same firmness and resolution which 
marked the haughty curl of Lewis’s short upper lip ; 
but the pnde and sternness were wanting, and in their 
place a chastened pensive expression seemed to afford 
a guarantee that the strength of character thus indi- 
cated could alone be aroused in a good cause ,—but 

the true expression of that mouth was to be disco- 
vered only when a smile, suggestive of every softer, 
brighter trait of woman’s nature, revealed the httle 
pearl-like teeth. All this seemed to have come upon 
Frere hike a sudden mspiration: he could not banish 
it from his recollection; and the more he reflected 
upon it, the less he understood it. And so, he tossed 
and tumbled about, restless ahke in mind and body, 
till at last, just as the clock struck six, he fell mto a 
dose. But sleep afforded him no refuge from his 
tormentress Rose, changed and yet the same, haunted 
his dreams; but a halo appeared to surround her,— 
she had acquired a character of sanctity in his eyes 

Never again could he inadvertently address her as 
“sir” and he would as soon have thought of con- 
necting the idea of a “good fellow” with one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas as with Rose Arundel. At half- 
past seven, Jemima—a very chronometer for punctu- 
ality—knocked at his door, and, receiving no answer, 
sans cérémonie walked in, to see what might be the 
matter; and, finding her master rather snoring than 
otherwise, invaded his slaumbers, by exclaiming, 0 & 
shrill voice .— 

“Tt ain’t of much use me getting out of my blessed 
bed with the rhumatiz in the small o’ my back, to 
bring your hot water by half-past seven, if you lay 
there snoring like a hog, Master Richard, and won't 
answer a body when they call you:” to which appeal 


she received the somewhat inconsequent reply,— 


“Well, suppose I wouldn’t let him shoot me, 
there’s nothing very fine in that, Rose.” 
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“ Listen to him,” exelaimed Jemima, aghast, “lor’ a 
mussy ! I hope he ain’t a wandering, or took to the 
dink. Master Richard, will ye please to wake, and 
talk like a christian, and not go frightening a body 
out of their wits,” she continued in a tone of voice, 
as of an agitated sea-mew. 

“Eh, what? oh is that you, Jemima? I was so 
sound asleep; go away and Til get up directly,” 
muttered Frere, becoming conscious of those usual 
colloquial antipodes, “his room and his company.” 

But Jemima had been fiurred and rendered 
anxious on his account, first by his silence, next by 
lus incoherent address, and now finding hcr alarm 
had been without foundation, her better feelings 
turned sour, and having her master at an advantage, 
seeing that he could not rise till she should please 
to convey herself away; she gave vent to her acidu- 
lated sentiments in the following harangue,— 

“Yes it’s all very well to say ‘go away,’ as if you 
was speaking toa dog, after fmghtening pcople out 
of their wits, by talking gibberish about shooting, and 
fine roses, but I see how it 1s, you’re a taking to evil 
courses, a staying out here till one o’clock in the 
morning, for I heard ye a comm’ mm, lyng awake with 
the rhumatiz in the small o’my back dnnking, and 
smokimg cigars, which spiles the teeth, and hunder- 
mines the hintellects, and accounts for bemg non 
compo Mondays the next morning; but I’ve hved 
with you and yours thirty year and odd, and I ain’t 
a-gomg to see you rack-and-ruining of your constitu- 
tion, without a-speaking up to tell you of it, for all 
your lookmg black at the woman that nursed you 
when yer was an hmocent babby, all onconscious of 
sich goings on.” 

** My good woman, don’t talk such rubbish, but go 
away and let me get my things on,” returned Frere, 
in a species of apologetic growl. 

* Rubbish indeed,” continued Jemima, in a violent 
falsetto, her temper being thoroughly aroused by the 
contemptuous epithet applied to her unappreciated 
homily, “that’s all the thanks one gets for one’s good 
advice, is it? but I don’t care I’ve lived with you, 
man and boy, nigh half my life, which hke the grass 
of the field, 1s three score years and ten, come Michael- 
mas twelvemonth, and I’m not a-going to see you 
take to evil courses without lifting up my voice as a 
deacon set on a hill to warn you against ’em, which 1s 
what your blessed mother would have done, only too 
gladly, if she wasn’t an angel in the family vault, 
where we must all go when our time comes smoking 
filthy cigars and stopping out till one o’clock in the 
morning, indeed!” and muttermg these words over 
and over to herself, as a sort of refrain, Jentima 
hobbled out of the room with more stoutness and 
alacnty than could have been expected from her 
antiquated appearance. Relieved from the incubus o! 
her presence, Frere rose and proceeded to dress him 
self; but the nightmare that had oppreased him, whe- 
ther sleeping or waking, haunted him still; in vain he 
tried to shave himself, the vision in white muslim 
came between his face and the looking-glass, and oc 
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casioned him to cut his chin. At his frugal breakfast 
it was with him aga, and strange to say, took away 
his appetite; 1t went out with him to his scientific 
institution, and weakened his perceptions, and absorbed 
his attention, and dulled lus memory, till even the 
most positively resolved nebule swam in a mist before 
him, and the mountains of the moon, which had lately 
brought forth a new crater, might have been the éond 
fide products of that planet instead of merely her 
African godchildren, for aught that he could have 
tated to the contrary. He got through his morning’s 
work somehow, and then the vision prompted him to 
call at Lady Lombard’s, and gave him no peace till he 
iarted for the goodly mansion of that hospitable 
widow, which he did in such an unusually agitated 
ame of mind, that for the first time in the memory 
ff man he forgot his cotton umbrella ;-—he hurried 
wildly through the strects, overthrowing little children 
and reversmg apple-women, not to mention, an 
imsane attempt to constitute himself a member of the 
‘happy family,” by dashing violently against the wires 
of their cage, which contains all kinds of strange animals 
except a Richard Frere, or a Podiceps Cornutus, till 
at last he reached the locality m which Lady 
Lombard’s house was situated 
And here a new and unaccountable crotchet took 
possession of his brain Frere, who since he could 
run alone, and express his sentiments intelligibly 
in his native tongue, had never known what bashful- 
ness meant, was seized with a sudden attack of 
that uncomfortable sensation, the extinguisher of 
so many would-be shmng lights of humamty, who 
but for that “ flooring” quality would have published 
such books, and made such specches, that the hair 
of society at large, upraised with wonder and admuira- 
tion, must have stood on end through al) time, 
“hike quills upon the fretful porcupine” So violent 
was this attack of shyness, that after having hurried 
from his office as though hfe and death hung upon 
his speed, he could not make up his mind whether 
to pay the projected visit or not, and actually strolled 
up and down, passing and repassing the door some 
half-dozen times, before he ventured to knock at it; 
nay, to such an extent had this mysterious “ éimor 
pantco” seized upon him that when the plush-clad 
“man mountain” appeared in answer to his summons, 
he merely left his card, and, inquiring meekly how the 
ladies were,’ posted off at, 1f anything, a more rapid pace 
than that at which he had walked on his way thither. 
Then, ere he had proceeded the length of a street, 
came the reaction, under the influence of which he 
not unjustly stigmatized himself as an egregious fool ; 
and but for very shame would fain have retraced his 
steps. He could not, however, make up any credible 
excuse for facing the noble footman a second time, 
so, as the next best thing to seeing Rose, he found his 
way to Park Crescent, and called upon Lewis, to 
whom he related how that he felt so restless and 
fidgety that he was persuaded he must be about to 
develop a feverish cold, or some analogous abomina 
tion Having engaged Lewis to accompany him on 
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the following evening to a lecture at the Paleontolo- 
gical, on “the relations of the earlier Zoophytes,’ 
whoever they might be, he was about to depart, 
when, as he reached the hall, a carnage, with a splendid 
pair of greys, dashed up to the door, and a pretty 
little brunette, with sparkling black eyes, a bmiliant 
complexion, and a bonnet the colour of raspberry ice, 
descended, and passing Frere with a glance half saucy, 
half contemptuous, ran upstairs as if she were an 
habttude of the house. This was Emily, Countess 
Portici, Lord Bellefield’s younger sister, who, having 
at nineteen run away with an Italian nobleman, for 
love of his black eyes and ivory complexion, had, ere 
she was five-and-twenty, grown heartily sick of them 
and of Italy, and discovered some good reason to quit 
that land of uncomfortable splendour to enjoy the 
gaieties of a London spring, leaving her picturesque 
husband to console himself as best he mght durmg 
her absence. She possessed very gh spirits, without 
any vast amount of judgment to counterbalance them, 
and her present frame of mind was that of a school- 
girl rejorcmg in a holiday, into which she was deter 
mined to cram as much pleasure, fun, and frolic as 
an unlimited capacity for enjoyment would enable her 
to undergo. On the strength of her position as a 
married woman, she constituted herself Anmie’s cha- 
peron on all occasions when the vigilance of Minerva 
Lavingstone could be eluded ; and, as that Gorgon of 
the nineteenth century was not so young as she had 
been, and found late hours tend to reduce her stamina, 
and degrade the digmty of 111 temper to the igno- 
mimous level of mere peevishness, she unwillingly 
allowed the Countess Portici to act as her substitute, 
and escort Annie to such evening entertamments as 
from their nature threatened to invade the hours 
dedicated by Minerva to repose. There was much 
similarity of feature and of manner between the 
countess and her brother Charles Leicester, only 
that Charley’s languid drawl was m Emily replaced by 
sparkling vivacity, which, together with a certain 
selfish good-nature that led her to promote the enjoy- 
ment of others on every occasion in which 1f did not 
come in contact with her own, was sufficient to render 
her a general favourite. Annie was no exception to 
this 3 and, always delighted to escape from the 
petrifying influence of Minerva, eagerly seconded all 
her lively cousin’s schemes for her amusement. 

The object of the countess’s visit on the present 
occasion was to secure Annie for the following evening, 
when they were to dine together, and were afterwards 
Lo be escorted to the Opera by Lord Bellefield, where 
s+hey were to hear a new soprano, with a voice three 
notes higher than that of anybody else, which notes 
might by a mild and easy figure of speech be not 
inaptly termed bank notes, seeing that by their exer- 
cise the far cantatrice had reahzed the satisfactory 
sum of thirty thousand pounds. 

The countess’s scheme happening to fit in very 
nicely with the views of the elders, as the General 


dined out, and Minerva was nursing a cold, which : . 
| glad of ;—and here she heaved a deep sigh, and 


must have reduced the temperature of her blood to 
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some frightful figure below zero, the project met with 
no more opposition than, from the constitution of 
Miss Livingstone’s mind, was inevitable. And thus 
it came about that on the following day Emily called 
for Annie, and the two girls (for the matron was a very 
girlsk specimen of five-and-twenty) drove round the 
park together, and then retired to Emily’s boudoir, 
and “talked confidence” till it was time to dress. 
Annie’s revelations did not go much more than skin- 
deep, and related chiefly to anxieties concerning papa, 
and difficulties with Aunt Martha, who was “so tire- 
some about things, and never would let anybody 
love her,” and then branched off to a retrospective 
sketch of the preluminary difficulties which had ob- 
structed Charley Leicester’s wedding, ending by a 
detailed account of the ceremony itself, and Annie’s 
hopes and fears as to the ultimate result of the bride- 
groom’s good resolutions. 
Emily, on the contrary, plunged at once t# medtas 
%, and related how all last winter she had been 
rendered wretched by “ Alessandro’s” attentions to 
the Marchese Giuha di B ani (she revealed the 
blank m an agitated whisper), and what all her 
particular fmends had said to her on the subject, 
and how she had jomtly and severally replied to 
them that the digmty of her sex supported her; 
whence, warming with her subject, she went on to 
state how she m her turn had supported this dignity 
by repulsing the advances of Captain Augustus (fami- 
harly and affectionately reduced, for colloquial pur- 
poses, into Gus) Travers, who, having been her 
first love, and retired vzce Alessandro Conte de Portia 
promoted to the rank of husband, considered that it 
was again his mnings, and had diligently sought to 
become platonically her third love, and disputed the 
post of cavalier servente with all and sundry, in spite 
of which constancy and devotion she had persevered 
m her repulsiveness, until, between her cruelty and 
reckless indifference to malaria, poor Gus. was 
attacked with a brain fever, and then of course when 
he grew a httle better she could not continue unkind 
to him, for she might have had his life to answer for, 
and that was a serious consideration; and so by 
degrees he took to coming to the Palazzo Portici con- 
stantly, and went about to places with her, and some- 
how she got accustomed to him, and Alessandro did 
not seem to mind, and poor Gus. always behaved very 
well, and only asked to be allowed the privilege of her 
friendship, and every body did the same sort of thing— 
‘ It’s their way over there, you know, Annie dear ;” till 
at last Bellefield came, and he had never been able to 
endure Gus because be was so handsome, poor fellow, 
so Bellefield made a great fuss, and said all sorts of 
‘hocking things, and set Alessandro at her ; and worse 
han all, quarrelled with Gus. and wanted to horsewhip 
‘him, and it almost came to a duel, only she wrote 
Gus. a little note, imploring him not to fight, but to go 
away and forget her; and he had done the first 
directly, and she dared say he had done the second, 
for she'd never seen hiin since, which she was very 
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caressed a comic and unnatural transalpine poodle, 
which by reason of its flowing locks looked like an 
animated carriage mat, as though it had been a pet 
lamb, the sole prop of some heart-broken and dis- 
hevelled shepherdess, to which picture of pastoral 
pathos did Emily, Countess di Portici, then and there 
mentally assimilate herself. : 

And to all this history of loves, and hates, and 
platonic friendships, whatever they mght be, simple 
mnocent Annie hstened with much interest and more 
perplexity. She had a vague notion that Emily had 
behaved foolishly, 1f not wrongly; but she was very 
fond of her cousin, who, from the difference in their 
respective ages, had acquired a degree of ascendancy 
over her, which their natural characters scarcely war- 
ranted. Then Annie’s deep ignorance of foreign 
manners and customs threw a must of uncertainty 
around the whole affair, beneath the shadow of which 
she was able to put the most charitable construction 
on Emuily’s conduct, without “ stultifying her moral 
sense,” to speak as a logician; still she felt called 
upon to give her cous a little good advice in regard 
to striving entirely to forget, and scrupulously to 
avoid for the future the too fascmating Gus, for 
which Emily kissed her, and called her a dear silly 
little prude; then twinmg their arms round each 
other’s taper waists, the girls descended to the dimng 
room, united for the time being, literally and figura- 
tively, by the closest bonds of amity and affection. 
Standing rather in awe of her brother, Emily con- 
ducted herself during the meal with so much gravity 
and decorum, that she quite threw a shade over 
Annie’s usual hightheartedness, and by the time they 
reached their opera box, a more sombre trio, (not even 
excepting the soprano, the tenor, and the baritone, of 
whom the first two were prepared to be poisoned, and 
the third to stab himself on their marble tomb 
before the evening should be over,) could not have 
been found beneath the roof of Her Majesty’s theatre. 

Between the acts of the opera a divertissement was 
introduced, n which a danseuse, who had acquired an 
Italian reputation, but who was, as yet, unknown in 
England, was to make her first appearance. Emily 
was conversing volubly about her various merits, when 
a fashionably-dressed young man, with deiicate features, 
& profusion of dark waving curls, and a pair of the 
most interesting httle black moustachios imaginable, 
lounged mto one of the stalls, and began lazly to 
scrutinize the company through a mncbly-mounted 
opera-glass. He was undeniably handsome, but the 
expression of his face was disagreeable, and his whole 
demeanour d/asé and puppyish in the extreme. As 
he entered, Anme perceived her cousin to give a vio- 
lent start, and, as she met her glance, to colour slightly ; 
then, evidently unwilling to attract her brother’s 
notiee, she made a successful effort to recover herself, 
and appeared completely absorbed in the terpsichorean 
prodigies of the new opera dancer. Just ai the con- 
clusion of the divertissement, some one knocked at 
the door of the box, and, on Lord Bellefield’s opening 
it, Annie heard a man’s voice say, ina hurried manner, 
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“I beg your lordship’s pardon, but can you allow me 
two minutes’ conversation with you?’ Lord Belle- 
field replied in the affirmative, and quitted the box, 
closing the door behind him. As he did so, Emuy, 
laying her finger on her cousin’s arm, said, in a hurned 
whisper,“ Annie, do you see that gentleman in the 
fourth row of stalls, the sixth from this end? That’s 
Gus.,— isn’t he handsome, poor fellow? Ah!” sho 
continued, as the object of her scrutiny suddenly 
brought his opera-glass to bear upon their box, “ he 
has made me out, and he does not know that Belleficld 
is here. Oh! I hope he won’t think of coming up!” 
As she spoke, Gus., having become aware of her 
presence, made an almost imperceptible sign of recog- 
nition, and in the same quict manner telegraphed an 
entreaty to be allowed to join her; upon which Emily 
frowned, and shook her head, by way of prohibition, — 
favouring Gus. afterwards with a pensive smile, to show 
that her refusal proceeded less from choice than from 
necessity. Almost as she did so, Lord Bellefield re- 
turned, looking annoyed and anxious. “I am obliged 
to leave you for half-an-hour,” he sad; “but you will 
be perfectly safe here, and I shall return in plenty of 
time to escort you home. You may depend upon my 
coming to fetch you” And almost beforc he finished 
speaking, he had quitted the box, and was gonc. 
Confused and half-fnghtened at his sudden de- 
parture, Annie remained for a minute or two with her 
eyes fixed on the door through which he had, as it. 
were, vanished ; when she again glanced towards the 
stage, the stall lately occupied by Augustus Travers 


was vacant. 
(To be continued ) 
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Tne day was bright and summery, and in high good 
spirits we mounted our car towards noon, and took 
our way to Dunluce Castle. It was but a mile or two 
from Bushmills, and before we were well scttled in 
our seats, this finest of ruined castles (I think the 
most picturesque ruin I ever saw,) broke upon us, like 
an apparition, n the road =Dunluce stands on a per- 
peaticulns and imsulated rock, the entire surface of 
which 1s so completely occupied by the edifice, that 
the external walls are m continuation with the per- 
pendicular sides of the rock. The walls of the 
building were never very lofty, but from the great 
area which they enclosed, contamed a considerable 
number of apartments. One small vaulted room is 
said to be inhabited by a Baxshee, whose chief occu- 
pation 1s sweeping the floor This story originates in 
the fact, that the floor 1s at all times as clean as if it 
had just then been swept; but this difficulty can be ex- 
plained without the introduction of Maw Roi, the 
fary, by the fact, that the wind gains admittance 
through an aperture on a level with the floor, and 
thus preserves the appearance of cleanliness and free- 
dom from dust, just now described In the north- 
eastern end is a small room, actually projecting over 
the sea, the rocky base having fallen away, and from 
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the door of this apartment there is a giddy view o! 
the sea beneath. The rock on which the castle stands 
is not surrounded by water, but 1s united at th 
bottom of the chasm to the main-land by a ledge o 
rock a Jittle gher than the surface of the ocean. 
The castle was entered by a bridge formed in the fol 
lowing manner —two parallel walls, about eight feet 
asunder, thrown across the chasm, connected the rock 
with the main-land Upon these planks were lad 
crosswise for the admission of visitors, and removed 
immediately after the passage was effected At 
present but one of the walls remains, about thirteen 
inches in thickness, and the only pathway to the castle 1s 
along its summit, over the awful rocky chasm The 
distance at which the other parallel wall was placed 
may be perceived by the traces of its adhesion to the 
opposite rock. 

On the main-Jand, close to the castle, a second col 
lection of similar buildings are seen, erected at a later 
period by one of the Antrim family, in consequence of 
the giving way of an apartment on the verge of the 
rock. Beneath the cliff on which the castle stands, 1s 
a cave penetrating completely through from the sea to 
the rocky basin on the land-side of the castle It may 
be entered by a small aperture in the south end, and 
at low-water there 1s a good deal of the floormg un 
covered,: which consists of large round stones; thus 
form is the consequence of the action of the waves. 
The sides and roof are of basalt, possessing merely the 
usual characters, here also 1s a very remarkable echo 
when the surface of the water is unrufiled. 

Though all accurate knowledge of the date of erec- 
tion, and the name of the founder cf Dunluce Castle 
are completely lost, yet the history of its proprietors 
for the last few centuries 1s extremely interesting, and 
affords a very characteristic account of the state of 
society in the feudal periods of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries It has been conjectured that De 
Courcy, Earl of Ulster, onginally founded this castle, 
but the architecture 1s not of so very ancient a date. 
In the fifteenth century 1t was held by the Enghsh; at 
which period it seems to have fallen mto the hands of 
a noble English family, called by Camden, M‘Wilhs, 
from whose hands 1t passed into the possession of the 
M‘Donalds of the Isles, and to their descendants it 
belongs to this day. 

About the year 1580, Colonel M‘Donald, brother 
to James, Lord of Cantyre, came into Ireland with a 
band of men to assist Tyrconnel agamst the great 
O’Neil, with whom he was then at war. In passing 
through the Rout, he was hospitably received and 
entertained by M‘Quillan, the lord and master of the 
Rout and Kilconery. At that time there was a war 
between M‘Quillan and the men of Killeteragh beyond 
the Bann. On the day when Colonel M‘Donald was 
taking his departure to proceed on his journey to 
Tyreonnel, M‘Quillan, who was not equal in war to his 
savage neighbours, called together his militia, or 
gallogloghs, to revenge his affronts over the Bann; and 
MDonald, thinking it uncivil not to offer his services 
that day to M‘Quullan, after being so kindly treated, 
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sent one of his gentlemen with an offer of assistance 
in the field. M‘Quillan was well pleased with the 
offer, and declared it to be a perpetual obligation on 
him and his posterity. So M‘Qullan and the High- 
landers went against the enemy ; and where there was 
& cow taken from M‘Quillan’s people before, there were 
two taken back; after which M‘Quillan and Colonel 
M‘Donald returned with great prey, and without. the 
loss of a man. 

Winter then drawing nigh, M‘Quillan gave Colonei 
M‘Donald an invitation to stay with him at his castle 
of Dunluce, advismg him to settle there until the 
spring, and to quarter his men up and down the Rout. 
This M‘Donald gladly accepted ; but m the course of 
the winter seduced M‘Quillan’s daughter, and privately 
married her; upon which ground the M‘Donalds 
afterwards founded their*claim to the M‘Quillan’s 
terntories. The men were quartered two and two 
throughout the Rout ; that 1s to say, one of M‘Quullan’s 
gallogloghs and a Highlander in every tenant’s house. 
It so happened that the galloglogh, besides his ordinary 
mess, was entitied to a noggin of milk as a privilege. 
This the Highlanders esteemed to be a great affront, 
and at last one of them asked his landlord “ Why 
don’t you give me milk as you give the other °” 

The galloglogh immediately made answer, ‘ Would 
you, a Highland beggar as you are, compare yourself 
to me or any of M‘Quullan’s gallogloghs °” 

The poor tenant, heartily tired of both, said, ““ Come, 
gentlemen, I’ll open the door, and you may go and 
fight it out m the field, and he that has the victory 
let him take milk and all to himself.” 

The galloglogh was soon slain in the encounter, after 
which the Highlander came in and dined heartily 
M‘Quillan’s gallogloghs assembled to demand satisfac- 
tion; and in a council which was held, where the 
conduct of the Scots was debated, their great power, 
and the disgrace arising from the seduction of 
M‘Quillan’s daughter, it was agreed that each gallog- 
logh should kill his comrade Highlander by night, 
and their lord and master with them; but M‘Donald’s 
wife discovered the plot, and told it to her husband. 
So the Highlanders fled in the night-time, and m 
ittempting to escape into Scotland, were driven into 
the island of Raghery. 

In 1642, Dunluce Castle was the scene of a villainous 
act of treachery. In the month of April of that year, 
General Munroe made a visit to the Earl of Antrim at 
his castle, and was received with many expressions of 
joy, and honoured with splendid entertainments ; and, 
‘arther, the earl offered him assistance of men and 
money to reduce the country to tranquillity. But 
Munroe, when this was over, seized on the earl’s person, 
and put the other castles of his lordship into the hands 
of the Marquis of Argyle’s men. He conveyed the 
earl to Carrickfergus, and imprisoned him in the 
castle, but from this he soon effected his escape, and 
withdrew to England. 

ARULU GLU, VL UVUUI SU, Liaw beater canes pee, 
with Dunluoe, but I had not time to inquire them out 
among the people, and it has been well done by that 
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froit-gathering traveller, Cesar Otway, wh8se descrip- 
tion of a visit to Dunluce I subjoin. 

* Tt was as fine a morning as ever fell from heaven 
when we landed at Dunluce; not a cloud in the sky, 
not a wave ou the water; the brown basaltic rock, 
with the towers of the ancient fortress that capped 
and covered it—all its grey bastions and pointed gables 
lay pictured on the incumbent mirror of the ocean, 
everything was reposing—every thing so still, that 
nothing was heard but the flash of our oars, and the 
sopg of Alick M‘Mullen, to break the silence of the 
sea. We rowed round this penmsular fortress, and 
then entered the fine cavern that so curiously perfo- 
rates the rock, and opens its dark arch to admit our 
boat. He must, indeed, have a mmd cased up 1 all 
the common-place of dull existence, who would not 
while within this cavern and under this fortress, entcr 
into the associations connected with the scene; who 
could not hold communings with the ‘Genius Loci.’ 
Fancy I know called up for me the war-boats and the 
foemen, who, either issued from, or took shelter mm 
this sea-cave I imagined, as the tide was growling 
amidst the far recesses, that I heard the moanmgs of 
chained captives, and the huge rocks around must be 
bales of plunder, landed and lodged here, and I took 
an interest, and supposed myself a sharer m the 
triumphs of the fortunate, and the helplessness of the 
captive, while suffering under the misery that bold bad 
men inflicted in troubled times, when the M‘Quillans of 
the Rout, and the M‘Donnels of the Glyns, either gamed 
or lost this debateable stronghold. Landing m this 
cavern, we passed up through its land side entrance 
towards the ruin; the day had become exceedipg warm, 
and going forth from the coolness of the cave mto the 
sultry atmosphere, we felt doubly the force of the 
sun’s power—the sea-birds had retreated to their dis- 
tant rocks—the goats were panting under the shaded 
ledges of the cliffs—the rooks and choughs, with open 
beaks and drooping wings, were scattered over the 
downs, from whose surface they arose with a quivermg 
undulating motion; we were all glad for a time to 
retire to, where under the shade of the projected 
cliff, a cold, clear spring offered its refreshing waters 

“ Reader, surely you cannot be at a loss for a 
drawing or print of Dunluce Castle, take 1t now I 
pray you mw hand, and observe with me the narrow 
wall that connects the rumed fortress with the mam- 
land ; see how this wall is perforated, and without any 
support from beneath, how it hangs there, bearmg 
time and tempest, and still needing no power of arch, 
simply by the power of its own cemented matenal , 
the art of man could nof make such another self- 
supported thing, 1t is about eighteen inches broad, 
just the path of a man, do not fear to cross it, rest 
assured 1t wont tumble with you, 1t has borne many 
a better man, so come on, who’s afraid P— 

“T really cannot bring myself to venture,’ was the 
reply of both my companions. 

“* Sit ye down then, ye giddy-headed cockneys, 
and bask your day in the sun, Alick and I will step 
across and visit the Banshee.’ “ 
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“So, with the greatest ease, wo tripped across - 
Carrick-a-Rede is seventy times more fearful. 

“* And now, Mr. M‘Mullen, as you and I have this 
old place to ourselves, come show me everything, and 
tell me all about it.’ 

“< With the greatest pleasure in life, sir,’ says 
Alick, ‘for it gave me joy to see a gentleman hike 
you, hopping like a jackdaw over that bit of a wall; 
and indeed many a good one comes here hke you, 
gentleman and lady, who I believe have ther skulls 
full of what they call nerve, instead of sexsrdle steady 
braius ” 

“ «Well, Ack, beyond a doubt this is a fine old 
place ” 

“Why, then, sir, it’s you that may say that, for 
many a battle and bloody head was about it 1n good 
old fighting times, when fighting and fun were all one 
in merry Ireland.’ 

«Come then, Alick, tell me some of this fighting 
fun that the good old happy people you speak of 
enjoyed here in Dunluce’ 

*** And does 1t become me to tell your honour of 
the wars of Dunluce? why I thought as how with 
your black coat and spatterdashes, you might be a 
scholar—besides, as you intend to see the Causeway, 
and the Cave, and Pleaskin, 1t may be your honour 
won’t have time to hear all I have to tell you about 
the M‘Quillans and M‘Donnells, and Surly Boy and 
Captain Merrman—but, at any rate, I'll tell you, in 
short, about the boat-race, whereby this castle was 
won and lost, when the M‘Quillans and M‘Donnells 
contended for 1t in the presence of the King of 
Scotland, and agreed to leave their right to the issue 
of a row from Isla to Dunluce—he who first touched 
the land was to have the castle as his prize, so they 
started on just such a day as this, wind and wave 
azreed to sit still and Jet the oarmen have fair play—— 
and to be sure 1t was they who rowed for honour and 
glory as for life, and the M‘Quillans prayed enough 
to St Patnck, and the M‘Donnells to Columkill of 
the Isles, and neither, you may be sure, spared the 
spertés—for it’s hard to say whether John Highlandman 
or Pat of the green hulls 1s better at that work ; but, 
at any rate, on they came, beautiful and abreast, like 
two swans cuttmg, with white bosoms, the green 
waters; and now it was Pull Paddy, and now it was 
Pull Sandy, and none on the shore could tell for their 
hves which was foremost; but at any rate, the 
Insh boys shouted enough, and prayed cnough for the 
M‘Quullans: and now, sir, they were within stone’s 
throw, and almost within oar’s length, when what do 
you think my Scotchman did? For never put it past 
canny Sawney, all the world over, for getting the 
better of others; and if he fails at fair beating, he'll 
not pass by cheating: so it was here. The two 
chiefs were each at their boat’s bow, and M‘Quillan 
had his long arm outstretched, and M‘Donnell held 
hus lochabar axe in bis hand, and all at once laying 
lus left wrist on the gunwale before him, he slashed 
at it with ns hatchet; severed it at a blow, and while 
it was spinning out blood, he flung it with all his 
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force against the rock; and do you see where that 
sea-parrot is now perched, on that bird’s-nest ledge 
there the bleedmg hand lay, and the red mark 1s said 
to be there, though I have never seen it, unto this 
very day. 
‘* Huzza for M‘Donnell, Dunluce 1s our own, 
For spite of M‘Quillan, the castle 15 won.” 


Such was the cry of the Scotchmen as they landed, 
and so it was that even the Insh gave 1t in favour of 
the foreigner, who, at the expense of his mb, won 
the prize, and long and many a day the Scotchman 
held it, until he became a good Imshman, and to this 
hour you may see a bloody hand painted in the middle 
of Lord Antrim’s coat of arms.’ ”—Scenery and 
Antiquities of Ireland, by Sterling Coyne. 
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Or the multiphcity of books which the press in 
these years 1s continually sending forth, there 1s 9. small 
and comparatively neglected number deserving cons!- 
derably more attention than the rest. These are the 
writings of a few recluse thinkers, who, holding 
themselves aloof from the allurements of a temporary 
popularity, have respect rather to that better and 
loftier distinction, which consists in giving shape and 
utterance to thoughts calculated 1o promote the 
spiritual elevation of humanity These men aim, 
apparently, at that which 1s properly the end of all 
hterature and philosophy—the discovery and pub- 
lieation of truth and wisdom. Bemg enlightened and 
inspired by these admurable realities, they seek to 
shed around them something of the grand effulgence 
which has illummed and exalted their own souls 
They would make their words a livmg and impressive 
testimony to whatsoever 1s lighest, most beautiful, 
and exceljent in man; and with splendid thoughts 
and images, would recall him to the contemplation of 
that potential worthiness, which is lodged as a germ 
within his soul, and which, by sedulous striving and 
endeavour, may be practically developed in his cha- 
racter and life. 

Among the men thus earnestly devoted to this 
noblest work of literature, 1t 1s now almost becoming 
fashionable to reckon Emerson. His writings, though 
at first misapprehended and abused, both m America 
and England, have gradually won their way to the 
reverent admiration of many a thoughtful reader, and 
have gained, at length, a considerably wide celebrity , 
so that even the obtusest of gainsayers are begmning to 
perceive that it is no longer advisable to speak of him 
otherwise than respectfully. ‘Two or three years ago, 
he was highly eulogised in “ Blackwood;” and Mr. 
Gilfillan, more recently, has asserted (we suppose from 
personal knowledge) that “sincere spirits, in every 
part of the country, who have, many of them, no 


(1) “‘ Representative Men ” Seven Lectures, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
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sympathy with Emerson’s surmised opinions, delight, 
nevertheless, to do him honour, as an earnest, honest, 
and gifted man.” When he was m England, in 1848, 
the intelligent classes of all opimons anxiously thronged 
to hear him lecture; even Exeter-hall was, for two 
evenings at least, quite handsomely occupied, and from 
time to time resounded with the applauses of the 
audience. 

Weare not prepared to say that everything Emerson 
has written ought to be received as worthy of implicit 
acceptation; but we nevertheless believe that he has 
written very little which is not fairly entitled to a 
candid consideration The sayings of a man of genius 
are always worth examming. His very errors are 
instructive, and may often imdurectly aid the cause of 
truth better than the most respectable array of 
commonplaces To use a definition of his own, 
Emerson 1s a “man thinking.” He does not expect 
you to receive his utterances without exammation,’ 
he neither aspires nor desires to teach dogmatically ; 
but seems to say to you, “Such and such a thought 
has arisen in my mind, see, friends what you can make 
of it” His ongmality of expression 1s very re- 
markable , and is mdeed the occasion of much of that 
obscurity which has been attmbuted to his writings. 
It 1s not to be demed thai these wntmgs present 
considerable difficulties to unprepared readers. We 
have met with even intelligent persons who declared 
they could not apprehend his meanmg The frequent 
novelty of the thoughts, and the general uncommonness 
of the phraseology employed in uttering them, give to 
these productions a character of strangeness, which 1s 
not readily apprehensible to minds principally familar 
with the easy clearness of the current literature 
They require a sustamed and vigilant attention, such, 
probably, as few ready and rapid readers may be 
inchned to give, their full and complete significance 
bemg nowise discermble at a glance, but to be 
gathered only by repeated and sedulous perusal In 
short, Emerson 1s a writer whose works demand that 
almost obsolete kind of application which is expressed 
by the word séedy. He 1s, therefore, never likely to 
be popular, in the wide and ordinary sense of the 
expression. The greatest order of minds really never 
are so with the mass of their contemporaries. The 
popularity which Shakspeare enjoyed in his own age, 
1s not the same kind of popularity which he enjoys at 
present with the poetical and philosophical class of 
minds that can best appreciate his excellences. The 
popularity of Cervantes was altogether secondary, and 
far inferior in extent to that of Lope de Vega, who 
was the acknowledged prince of dramatists of luis 
tame, but whose works are now read only by critics 
and scholars out of motives of curiosity, while the 
illustrious Don Quixote is the delight of every 
household. For one earnest reader of Coleridge or 
Wilham ‘Wordsworth, there have probably been 
thousands who have derived a morbid and temporary 
gratification from the pages of Ainsworth or Eugene 
Sue. The present popularity of a writer 15 n0 
evidence or indication of the greatness of his genius, 
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or of the altimate influence which he will exercise 
upon society. A blaze of fireworks, or a burning tar- 
barrel, may very effectually illummate a common 
street or market-place, and for a tame exclude from 
observation more permanent and less ostentatious 
hghts, but above, in the vast firmament, the stars 
send forth their lustres, gently and solemnly for ever, 
over boundless realms of space. 

Ebenezer Elhott has said, that through his habit of 
reading only the master-pieces of literature, he found 
their thoughts imvariably suggested to him other 
thoughts, which, 1f not new in themselves, were at 
least newto him This 1s precisely one of the merits 
of Emerson. He suggests as much as he teaches. 
If you have any capacity for reflection, he has the 
power to make you think. Accepting no hearsays, he 
strives to unravel the actual truth of things. He 
deals at first hand with the loftaest speculations, and, 
leading you through regions of difficult and abstruse 
thought, leaves you finally m possession of novel and 
commanding truths Under the shifting appearances 
of existence, his genius has the power to detect the 
electric current which runs through them, and 1s the 
splendour and the mystery of hfe Man and nature 
are his great themes, and the habitual objects of his 
reverence He holds by a latent worthiness m man 
not man as he finds him in commonplace and degenerate 
society; but man exalted to the height of his pos- 
sibilities, through a wise and earnest culture He 
exults in the beauty and magnificence of nature , but 
Joves her not alone for the glories of her sensuous 
impressions, but rather in so far as she 1s the symbol 
of a ruling and predominating spirit. It 1s the divinity 
that 18 supreme, and pervades all the elements of 
creation , nor 1s man invested with any worth or 
greatness, save as he partakes of the Divine energy, 
and subordinates his aims to the constitution of the 
universe. 

The leading lesson which Emerson inculcates, 1s, 
that all knowledge and inquiry should mimister to the 
trang and development of the mdividual man—to 
the unfolding and manifestation of whatsocver 1s most 
noble and enduring in his soul He would have a 
man “to know his worth, and keep things under his 
feet”” To promote the formation and culture of 
character, 1s the chief aim of all his wntmgs He 
insists that, under all circumstauces, we should possess 
a cultivated self-reliance—or rather a reliance on the 
intuitions communicated by that remoter Power, 
whence every individuality derives its basis and its 
strength—that we should yield an habitual obedience 
to the voice of moral sentiment, and strive to realize 
the aspirations that amse in us when we are most 
consciously in communion with exalted truths and 
feelings. He would have us, regardless of all customs 
and conventions, of all merely secular restramts, 
prescnbed courtesies aud complances, to endeavour 
to attam to a nobleness and truthfulness of life and 
manners, which should exhibit a constant reference 
of every action to the highest known and re- 
vealed standards of mght and purity, and give the 
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impression of a mind in unison with the natural 
realities of things. Whatsoever aids are to be 
accepted as the means of successfully educing and 
elucidating the inborn character, must be restricted 
to their proper agency as means, that so the soul of 
man may grow in freedom, and be advanced to the 
very utmost, in its career of a spiritual development. 
Enlargement and elevation of soul and intellect, form 
the grand success of life. He only 1s turning his hfe 
to just account, who hves im conformity with the 
divine ordinances, and is rising progressively to 
higher stages of mtellectual and moral encrgy and 
perfection 

To Emerson’s mind, the workings of the univorse 
are infallible. God has ordamed that truth and 
justice shall succeed, and that all falschood in act or 
word, every lying and unjust pretension, shall finally 
and permanently fal Hence, to him, the apparent 
success of cunning and injustice is a sheer delusion. 
He holds that, “In labour, as in life, there can be no 
cheating The thief steals from limself, the swindler 
swindles himself For the real price of labour is 
knowledge and virtue, whereof wealth and credit are 
signs. These signs, hke paper money, may be 
counterfeited or stolen, but that which they represent 
—namely, knowledge and virtue—cannot be coun- 
terfeited or stolen. These ends of labour cannot be 
answered but by real exertions of the mind, and in 
obedience to pure motives The cheat, the defaulter, 
the gambler, cannot extort the benefit, cannot extort 
the knowledge of maternal and moral nature, which 
his honest care and pams yield to the operative. The 
law of nature is, do the thing, and you shall have the 
power, but they who do not the thing, have not the 
power.” In hike manner, a lie is its own disgrace. 
there 1s so much abstracted from the man, he 1s the 
less a man to the extent of the enormity of the lie. 
Only in truth and rectitude 13 well-bemg possible . but 
he who pursues the truc and good, has the furtherance 
of all nature to establish his endeavours, and his 
success 18 clenched by the endurmg imtegnty of her 
laws 

The order of the universe, and the ideal relations 
of men, being thus inviolable, Emerson tests the worth 
of a man’s activity by its approximation to the pre- 
ordained conditions under which human nature has 
been appointed to display itself. Virtue, with him, 
is that which harmonises with the design of God—the 
visible manifestation of the sacred laws, which are the 
vital forces of humanity, and according to which, all 
hfe and human action must practically correspond. 
This doctrine 1s well and ably ulustrated in the sixth 
of these lectures—on Napoleon, who stands as the 
representative “man of the world ” and it is to this 
that we shall here direct our chief aticntion, inasmuch 
as it 1S an exposition of the whole character and aims 
of the age in which we live. 

Men,” it 1s asserted in the introductory discourse, 
*‘have a pictorial or representative quality, and serve 
us im the intellect.” As things are representative of 
large classes of objects distinguished by the same or 
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kindred characteristics; so “men are also repre- 
sentative; first, of things, and secondly, of ideas ” 
Thus, in Emerson’s arrangement, Plato stands as the 
representative of Philosophy; Swendenborg, of the 
whole class of mystics; Montaigne, of the sceptical 
tendencies of modern cultivation ; Shakspeare, of the 
poet ; Goethe, of the wnter, or class of literary men , 
and Napoleon, of the man of active life and enterprise 
in the nineteenth century. The influence or pre- 
dominance of these, m their several departments, is 
ascribed to their large receptive powers, and to the 
faithfclness wherewith they represent the prevailing 
tendencies of their age, condition, art, or circumstances. 
Napoleon, for example, “owes his predominance to 
the fidehty with which he expresses the tone of thought 
and belief, the aims of the masses of active and 
cultivated men” in the times m which he lived and 
established his supremacy. His success was the 
result of the general accordance of his aims, with the 
universal aims of his times and country. Hus whole 
generation furthered and supported him im his purpose, 
because he sought after the like distimctions, and 
laboured for the same ends, as those which were the 
objects of the general pursuit. Napoleon became the 
leader and highest personage of France and Europe, 
because the people whom he swayed were all 
Napoleons in less degree, and were kindled with the 
hke spint and desires which were displayed supremely 
in himself. They were ruled by the hope of partaking 
of his fortunes, and were his willing servants, inasmuch 
as they saw in him the successful reflection of their 


own ambition. 

In bringing this colossal figure once more before the 
reader, 1t will be needful to transcribe first, some of 
Emerson’s remarks on the special characteristics of the 
age which afforded so astonishing a field for the 
exercise of his abilities. 


* In our society,” says he, “ there is a standing anta- 
goniam between the conservative and the democratic 
classes ; between those who have made their fortunes, and 
the young and the poor who have fortunes to make , be- 
tween theanterests of dead labour,—that 1s, the labour of 
hands long ago still in the grave, which labour 1s now 
entombed in money stocks, or in land and buildings 
owned by capitalists—and the interests of laving labour, 
which seeks to possess itself of land, and buildings, and 
money stocks. The first class 1s timid, selfish, illiberal, 
hating innovation, and continually losing numbers by 
death. The second c is selfish also, encroaching, 
bold, self-relying, always outnumbering the other, and 
recruiting its numbers every hour by births. It desires 
to keep open every avenue to the competition ofall, and 
to multiply avenues ;—the class of business men in 
America, 1n England, in France, and throughout Burope ; 
the class of industry and skill ,—Napoleon 1s 1ts repre- 
sentative. The instinct of active, brave, able men 
throughout the middle class everywhere, has pointed out 
Napoleon as the incarnate democrat He had their 
virtues, and their vices: above all, he had their spirit 
oraim. That tendency is material, pointing at a sensual 
success, and employing the richest and most various 
means to that end; conversant with mechanical powers, 
highly intellectual, widely and accurately learned and 
skilfal, but subordinating all intellectual and itual 
forces into means to a material success. To be the rich 
man is the end. ‘God has granted,’ says the Koran, 
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‘to every people a prophet in its own tongue.’ Paria, 
and London, and New Fork, the spirit of anrdaree: of 
money, and material power, were also to have their 
prophet, and Bonaparte was qualified and sent.” 


The written history of Napoleon affords delight to 
countless readers, because every man reads in it his 
own history, on the grandest scale. He sees himself 
and all his projects magnified to those dimensions in 
which he loves to contemplate them. Besides, Napo- 
leon is entirely a man of to-day, there is nothing 
antiquated or traditional about him; he is a hving 
mass of strength apphed to the occasions of the hour. 
He “1s thoroughly modern, and, at the highest pomt 
of his fortunes, has the very spirit of the newspapers. 
He is no saint—to use his own word, ‘no capuchin,’ 
and he 1s no hero, in the high sense. Thé common 
man finds m him the qualities and powers of common 
men. He finds him, like himself, by birth a citizen, 
who, by very intelligible merits, arrived at such a 
commanding position that he could indulge all those 
tastes which the common man possesses, but 1s obliged 
to conceal and deny; good society, good books, fast 
travelling, dress, diners, servants without number, 
personal weight, the execution of his ideas, the standing 
in the attitude of a benefactor to all persons about 
him, the refined enjoyments of pictures, statues, music, 
palaces, and conventional honours; precisely what is 
agreeable to the heart of every man in the mmeteenth 
century, this powerful man possessed.” 

It is to be admitted that a man of such truth of 
adaptation to the mind of the masses around him 
“becomes not merely representative, but actually a 
monopolizer and usurper of other minds.” Indeed, a 
person of Napoleon’s stamp and character almost 
ceases to have a private speech or opimon. 


“ He is so largely receptive, and is so placed, that he 
comes to be a bureau for all the intelligence, wit, and 
power of the age and country. He gains the battles, 
he makes the code, he makes the system of weights and 
measures; he levels the Alps, he builds the roads. All 
distinguished engineers, savans, statiste, rt to him; 
so likewise do all good heads in every kind, he adopts 
the best measures, sets his stamp on them, and not on 
these alone, but on every happy and memorable expres- 
sion. Every sentence spoken by Napoleon, and every 
line of his writing, deserves reading, as it is the sense 
of France. 

“ Bonaparte was the idol of common men, because he 
had in a transcendent degree the qualities and powers 
of commen men. There is a certain satisfaction 
coming down to the lowest ground of politica, for we 
get rid of cant and hypocrisy. Bonaparte wrought in 
common with that great class he represented, for power 
and wealth, but Bonaparte especially, without any acruple 
as to the means. All the sentiments which em 
men’s pursuit of these objects, he set aside. ‘The senti- 
ments were for women and children... . He would 
help himeelf with his hands and his head. With him 
is no miracle, and no magic. He is a worker in brass, 
in iron, in wood, in earth, in roads, in buildings, in 
money, and in troops, and a very consistent and wise 
master workman. He 1s never weak and literary, but 


acta with the solidity and precision of natural 
He has not lost his native sense and sympathy with 
Men give way before such a man, as before 


natural events, To be sure, there are men enough who 
are immersed in things, aa farmers, smiths, sailors, and 


— 


ee 
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mechanics generally; and we know how real and solid 
such men appear in the presence of scholars and gram- 
marians: but these men ordinarily lack the power of 
arrangement, and are like hands without a head. But 
Bona) superadded to this mineral and animal force, 
ee ee ee eee saw in him 
combined the natural and intellectual power, as if the 
sea and land had taken flesh and begun to cipher. 
Therefore the land and the sea seem to presuppose them. 
He came unto his own and they received him. This 
a aang operative knows what he is working with and 
what 1s the mnght product. He knew the properties 
of gold and iron, of wheels and ships, of troops and 
ea and required that each should do after ats 


By a fortunate combination of the times, his con- 
stitution, and his early circumstances, Napoleon was 
developed as the “ pattern democrat.” 


‘“* He had the virtues of his class, and the conditions 
for their activity. That common sense, which no sooner 
respects any end than it finds the means to effect it, 
the delight in the use of means, in the choice, simplifi- 
cation, and combining ot means, the directness and 
thoroughness of Ins work, the prudence with which 
all was seen, and the energy with which all was done, 
make him the natural organ and head of what I may 
almost call from its extent the modern party. 

‘*‘ Nature must have far the greatest share in every 
success, and so in his. Such a man was wanted, and 
such a man was born . a man of stone and iron, capable 
of sitting on horseback sixteen or seventeen hours, of 
going many days together without rest or food, except 
by snatches; and with the speed and spring of a tiger 
in action, a man not embarrassed by any scruples— 
compact, mnstant, selfish, prudent, and of a perception 
which did not suffer itself to be baulked or misled by 
any pretences of others, or any superstition, or any heat 
or haste of his own. He respected the power of nature 
and fortune, and ascribed to 1t his superiority, mnstead 
of valuing himeelf, hke inferior men, on his opinion- 
ativeness, and g war with nature His favourite 
rhetoric lay in allusions to his star, and he pleased him- 
self as well as the People, when he styled himself the 
‘ Child of Destiny.’ ‘They charge me,’ he said, ‘ with 
the commission of great crumes men of my stamp do 
not commit crimes. Nothing has been more simple 
than my elevation , ’tis in vain to ascribe 1t to intrigue 
or crime , 1t was owing to the peculiarities of the times, 
and to my reputation of having fought well against the 
enemies of my country. I have always marched with 
the opmion of great masses, and with events Of what 
use, then, would crimes be to me?’ Again he said, 
speaking of his son, ‘ My son cannot replace me, I could 
notreplace myself. I am the creature of circumstances’ ” 


Napoleon had a directness of action rarely before 
combined with such extraordmary comprehension 
‘‘ He 1s arealist, terrific to all talkers, and confused 
truth-obscuring persons. He sees where the matter 
hinges, throws himself on the precise pomt of resist- 
ance, and slights all other considerations. He is 
strong in the nght manner, namely, by insight. He 
never blundered into victory, but won his battles in 
his head, before he won them on the field. His prin- 
cipal means are in himself- he asks counsel of no 
other. In 1796 he wntes to the Directory, ‘1 have 
conducted the campaign without consultingany one. 
IT should have done no good if I had been under the 
necessity of conforming to the notions of another 
person. I have gamed some advantages over supe- 
nor forces, and when totally destitute of everything, 
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because in the persuasion that your confidence was 
reposed in me, my actions were as prompt as my 
thoughts.’ ” 


History is full of the mmbecility of governors and 


ruling persons; and there 1s to this day a standing 
complaint that they seldom or never know what to 
do im times of difficulty. 


“ Bot Napoleon understood his business. Here was 
a man who, in each moment and emergency, knew what 
to do next, It 1s an immense comfort and refreshment 
to the spirita, not only of kings, but of citizens. Few 
men have any next, they live from hand to mouth, 
without plan, and are ever at the end of thor line, and, 
after each action, wait for an impulse from abroad 
Napoleon had been the first man of the world, if his 
ends | had been purely public As he is, ho inspires con- 
fidence and vigour by the extraordinary unity of his 
action. He 1s firm, sure, self-denying, self postponing, 
sacrificing everything to his aim-—-moncy, troops, gene- 
rals, and his own safety also, to his aim, not misled, 
lke common adventurers, by the splendour of his own 
means. ‘Incidents ought not to govern policy,’ he said, 
* but policy incidents.’ ‘To be hurried away by every 
event 1s to have no political syatem at all.’ Has victo- 
ries were only so many doors, and he never for a moment 
lost sight of his way onward,in the dazzle and uproar 
of the present circumstance He knew what to do, and 
he flew to his mark. He would shorten a straight lino 
to come at his object. Hormble anccdotcs may, no 
doubt, be collected trom his history, of the price at 
which he bought his successes, but he must not there- 
fore be set down as cruel, but only as one who knew no 
impediment to his will, not blood-thirsty, not cruel— 
but woe to what thing or person stood 1n his way !|—not 
blood-thirsty, but not sparing of blood, and pitiless 
He saw only the object the obstacle must give way 
‘Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with General 
Janot, for the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery.’ 
‘ Let him carry the battery. —‘ Sire, every regiment that 
approaches the heavy artillery 1s sacrificed. Sire, what 
orders? '——* Forward, forward.’ ” 


Napoleon’s vigour was guarded and tempered by 
the coolest prudence and punctuality. “A thunder- 
bolt in the attack, he was found mvulnerable in lus 
intrenchments ” Every movement was the result of 
calculation. In fighting a battle, lic concerned himself 
extremely little about what he should do in case of 
success, but thought a great deal about what should 
be done in case of a reverse of fortune. 


“<The same prudence and good sense mark all his be- 
haviour His imstructions to his secretary at the 
Tuilenes are worth remembering—‘ During the night, 
enter my chamber as seldom as possible. Do not awake 
me when you have any good néws to communicate. with 
that there is no hurry. But when you bring bad news, 
rouse me instantly, for then there 1s not a moment to 
be lost.’ It was a whimsical economy of the same kind 
which dictated his practice, when general in Italy, in 
regard to his burdensome correspondence. He directed 
Bourrienne to leave all letters unopened for three weeks, 
and then observed with satisfaction how large a part of 
the correspondence had thus disposed of itself, and no 
longer required an answer. His achievement of business 
was immense, and enlarges the known powers of man. 
There have been many working kings— Ulysses, Alfred, 
Justinian, Czar Peter, William of Orange,—but none 
who accomplished a tithe of this man’s performance.” 


To his manifold gifts of nature Napoleon added the 
advantage of having been born toa private and humble 
fortune. He passed through ail the degrees of mili- 
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tary service—was a citizen before he was an emperor 
—and had thus a knowledge of all the nghts and 
claims of citizenship. 


“ His grand weapon, namely, the millions whom he 
directed, he owed to the representative character which 
clothed him. He interests us as he stands for France 
and Europe; and he exists as captain and king only as 
far as the Revolution, or the interest of the industrious 
masses, found an organ and a leaderin him. In the 
social interests, he knew the meaning and value of 
labour, and threw himeelf naturally on that side. I hke 
an incident mentioned by one of his biographers at St 
Helena. ‘When walking with Mrs. Balcombe, some 
servants carrying heavy boxes passed by on the road, 
and Mrs Balcombe desired them, in rather an angry 
tone, to keep back. Napoleon interfered, saying, “ Respect 
the burden, madam’” In the time of the empire he 
directed attention to the improvement and embellish- 
ment of the markets of the capital. ‘ The market-place,’ 
he said, ‘is the Louvre of the common people’. 

** But though there 18 1n particulars this identity be- 
tween Napoleon and the mass of the people, his real 
strength lay in their conviction that he was their repre- 
sentative, in his genius and aims, not only when he 
courted, but when he controlled and even decimated 
them by his deadly conscriptions. He knew as well as 
any Jacobm in France how to philosophize on liberty 
and equality, and, when allusion was made to the 
precious blood of centuries which was spilled by the 
killing of the Duc d’Enghien, he suggested, ‘ Neither is 
my blood ditch water.’ The peor felt that no longer 
the throne was occupied, and the land sucked of all 
ita nourishment, by a small class of legitimates, secluded 
from all community with the children of the soil, and 
holding the ideas and superstitions of a long-forgotten 
state of society. Instead of that vampire, a man of them- 
selyes held in the Tuileries knowledge and ideas lke 
their own, opening, of course to them and their children, 
all places of power and trust. The day of sleepy, selfish 
policy, ever narrowing the means and opportunities of 
young men, was ended, and a new day of expansion and 
demand was come. A market for all the powers and 
productions of man was opened ; bnilliant prizes glittered 
in the Nn of youth and talent. The old, :ron-bound, 
feudal France was changed into a young Ohio or New 
York , and those who smarted under the immediate 

rigours of the new monarch pardoned them as the ne- 

severities of the military system which had 
driven outthe oppressor. And even when the majority 
of the people had begun to ask whether they had really 
gained anything under the exhausting levies of men and 
money of the new master, the whole talent of the country 
—in every rank and kindred—took his part, and de- 
fended ham, as its natural patron and chieftaim. 

“* Napoleon met this natural expectation. ‘lhe neces- 
aity of his position required a hospitality to every sort 
of talent, and 1ts appointment to trusts ; and his feeling 
went along with his poli Every species of merit 
was sought and advanced under his government. ‘I 
know,’ he said, ‘the depth or draught of water of every 
one of my generals.’ Natural power was sure to be well 
received at his court. Seventeen men 2m his time were 
raised from common soldiers to the rank of king, mar- 
shal, duke, or general , and the crosses of his Legion of 
Honour were given to personal valour, and not to family 
connexion. ‘When soldiers have been baptized in the 
fire of a battle-field, they have all one rank in my eyes.’” 


Napoleon seems thus to have been marked out in 
the eyes of the masses as a natural-born king, as one 
who was really competent to rule and govern, and 
was accordingly raised with their sanction or assent 
to the office of command. 

“ There is something in the success of grand talent 
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which enlists an universal sympathy. For, in the pre- 
valence of sense and spirit over stupidity and malverea- 
tion, all reasonable men have an interest, » as 
intellectual beings, we feel the air purified by the electric 
shock, when material force is overthrown by intellectual 
energies. As soon as we are removed out of the reach 
of local and accidental partialities, man feels that 
Napoleon fights for him ; these are honest victories ; this 
strong steam-engine does our work. Whatever appeals 
to the imagination, by transcending the ordinary 
hhmits of human ability, wonderfully encourages and 
liberates us. This capacious head, revolving and sove- 
reignly disposing trams of affairs, and animating such 
multitudes of agents, this eye, which looked through 
Europe, this prompt invention, this mexhaustible 
resource; what events, what romantic picturea! What 
strange situations! ... We cannot, in the universal 
imbecility, indecision, and indolence of men, sufficiently 
congratulate ourselves on this strong and ready actor, 
who took occasion by the beard, and showed us how 
much may be accomplished by the mere force of such 
virtues as all men possess in less degrees; namely, by 
punctuality, by personal attention, by courage, and 
thoroughness ” 

Emerson would cite Napoleon, in his earlier years, 
as a model of prudence His power does not consist 
in any extravagant force, wild enthusiasm, or singular 
capacity of persuasion, ‘ but m the exercise of common 
sense on each emergency, instead of abiding by rules 
and customs.” The grand lesson taught by him 1s 
that which native vigour uniformly teaches,—that 1t 
18 always acceptable, and may find its opportunities. 


“ To what heaps of cowardly doubts is not that man’s 
life an answer. When he appeared, it was the belief of 
military men that there could be nothing new in war, 
as it 18 the belief of men to-day, that nothing more can 
be undertaken 1m politics, or in church, or 1n letters, or 
in trade, or in farming, or 1m our social manners and 
customs, and-as it is, at all times, the belief of society, 
that the world 1s used up But Bonaparte knew better 
than society, and, moreover, knew that he knew better. 
I think all men know, better than they do. Bonaparte 
relied on his own sense, and did not care for other 
people’s. The world treated his novelties just as it 
treats every body's novelties—made mfinite objection , 
mustered all the 1mpediments. but he snapped his 
finger at their objections.” 


How he rose through successive gradations of 
emmence till he reached the loftiest place in Kurope, 
is matter of history more or Jess familiar to all readers. 
Who does not see that he was eminently the creature 
of his age; a man of nerve and vigour, sense, accom- 
plshments,—every way fitted to take the lead in a 
great social revolution? ‘His grand fault is, that he 
was nowise conscious of any mission to act publicly 
for the benefit of his race, bat wrought only or 
mainly for the satisfaction of his personal ambition 
In this respect, however, he is not the less a faithful 
representatave of the prevailing aims of the nineteenth 
century. It is for a personal importance that we are 
all striving. A worldly success is the great pursuit 
of hfe. As is well known, there is also a too 
mdifference about the means. Since it is not manly 
worth, but social consequence, that commands respect, 
in all departments of society, the social consequence 
is sought after, often with an uiter unscrupulousness 
in regard to the mode of its attainment. The virtues 
and abilities which are most esteemed are precisely 
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those which Napoleon displayed mm his career. 
are m general worthy of respect, but the ends for 
which they are exercised, splendid as the results may 
be, are not the ends for which men ought exclusively 
to hve. Talent, activity, briluant successes, shall be 
honoured, they naturally command the esteem of 
men, but if they have no purpose beyond a matemal 
aggrandisement of the individual, if their final scope 
is but a conventional exaltation, their am 1s partial, 
frivolous, and false. Man does not through them 
answei the design of his existence. Lic dwarfs lis 
true greatness It 1s a sacuifice of the eternal for the 
temporary. Moreover, it 1s cven im life a failure, 
since 1¢ accords not with the constitution of the 
world. It 1s a thing of to-day, which Fate disowns 
to-morrow Here, again, however, we must rcturn 
to Emerson — 


“ T call Napoleon the agent or attorney of the middle 
class of modern society of the throng who fill the mar- 
kets, shops, counting-houses, manufactories, ships, of 
the modern world, aiming to be mch He was the 
agitator, the destroyer of prescription, the internal 1m- 
prover, the liberal, the radical, the inventor of means, 
the opener of doors and markcts, the subverter of mono- 
poly and abuse Of course, the rich and aristocratic did 
not hke him. England, the centre of capital, and Rome 
and Austria, centres of tradition and genealogy, opposed 
him. The consternation of the dull and conservative 
classes, the terror of the foolish old men and old women 
of the Roman conclave—who 1n their despair took hold 
of anything, and would cling to red-hot 1ron—the vain 
attempts of statists to amuse and deceive him, of the 
Emperor of Austna to bribe him, and the instinct of 
the young, ardent, and active men, everywhere, which 
ae him out as the giant of the middle class, make 

s history bight and commanding ” 


In all this glowing delmeation, whatcver woth or 
merit Napoleon had has been fairly and faithfully ex- 
Inbited There remains, however, another sede or 
view of him and tus procedure, which 1s also rendcicd 
with no less spirit and fidelity 


“He had the virtues of the masses of his constituents 
he had also their vices Iam sorry that the brillant 
picture has its reverse. But that 1s the fatal quality 
which we discover 1n our pursuit of wealth, that 1t 1s 
treacherous, and 1s bought by the breaking or weaken- 
bing of the sentiments, and it 18 imevitable that we 
should find the same fact in the history of this unscru- 
pulous champion, who proposed to himself simply a 
brilltant career, without any stipulation or scruple con- 
cermng the mcai s. 

“* Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous sen- 
timents The highest placed individual in the most 
cultivated age and population of the world, he has not 
the merit of common truth and honesty He 1s unjust 
to all his generals, egotistic, and monopolizng, meanly 
steahng the credit of their great actions from Keller- 
mann, from Bernadotie, intriguing to involve his 
faithful Junot mn hopeless bankruptcy, in order to drive 
him to a distance from Paris, because the familiarity of 
his manners offends the new pride of his throne. He 1s 
a boundless har. The official paper, his ‘ Moniteurs,’ 
and all his bulletins, are proverbs for saying what he 
wished to be believed; and (what 1s worse) he sat, in 
his premature old age, in his lonely island, coldly fals1- 
fying facts, and dates, and characters, and giving to 
history a theatrical éclat. Like all Frenchmen, he has 
& passion for stage effect. Every action that breathes 
of generosity 1s poisoned by his calculation. His star, 
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They ! his love of glory, his doctrine of the immortality of the 


soul, are all French. ‘I must dazzle and astonish. [i 
I were to give the liberty of the press, my power could 
not last three days.” ‘lo make a great noise ia his 
favounte design. ‘ A groat reputation 1s a great noise 
the more there is made the farther off 1t is heard. 
Laws, institutions, monuments, nations, all fall, buat 
the noise continues, and resounds m after ages.’ His 
doctrine of ammortality 1s smply fame His theory of 
influence 18 not flattering ‘There aro two levers for 
moving men, interest and fear. Love 1a 4 silly infatua- 
tion, depend upon 1t Friendship is but a name. ... 
1 know very well that I have no true fmends As long 
as l contmue to be what I am, I may have as many 
pretended frends as I please. Leave sensibility to 
women but men should be firm in heart and purpose, 
or they should have nothing to do with war and govern- 
ment’ 

“* He was thoroughly unscrupulous. He would steal, 
slandei, as-ansinate, drown, and poison, as his intcrest 
dictated He had no genervsity, but mere vulgar 
hatred He was intensely sclish, he was perfidious, 
he cheated at cards, he was a prodigious gossip, and 
opened letters, and dechghted in bis infamous police ; 
and rubbed his hands with yoy when ho had intercepted 
some morsel of intelligence, concerning the men and 
women about him, boasting that ‘he knew everything ,’ 
ind interfered with the cutting of the dresses of the 
women, and listened after the hurrahs and compliments 
of the street, incognito . In short, when you have 
penetrated through all this immense power and splen- 
dour, you were not dealing with a gentleman at last, 
but with an imposter and a rogue. and he fully 
deserved the epithct of Jupiter Scagin, or a sort of 
scamp Jupiter ” 


It ought to be mentioned that the two parties imto 
which modern socicty 1s divided, the Democrat and 
the Conservative, differ only as young and old—the 
party which stands on its possessions, and the party 
which strives to realize possessions “The democrat 
13 a young conservative, the conscrvative 1s an old 
democrat, ripe and gone to seed; because both parties 
stand on the giound of the supreme value of property, 
which one endeavours to get and the other to keep. 
Bonaparte may he said to represent the whole history 
of the party—its vouth and its age—yes, and with 
poetic justice, its fuze, im his own ” 


* Here was an experiment under the most favourablo 
conditions, of the powers of intellect without conscience. 
Never was such a leader so cndowed, and so weaponed ; 
never leader found such aids and followers. And what 
was the result of this vast talent and power, of these 
immense armies, burned cities, squandered treasures, 
immolated millions of men, of this demoralized Europe? 
It came to no result. All passed away, like the smoke 
of his artillery, and left no trace He left France smaller, 
poorer, and feebler than he found 1t, and the whole con- 
test for freedom had to be begun again. Theattempt was 
in principle suicidal France served him with life, and 
lumb, and estate as long as 1t could identify 1te interest with 
him, but when men saw, that after victory was another 
war, after the destruction of armies new conscriptione , 
and they who had toiled so desperately were never 
nearer to their reward,—-they deserted him. Men 
found that this absorbing egotism was deadly to other 
men It resembled the torpedo, which inflicts a suc- 
cession of shocks on any one who takes hold of 1t, pro- 
ducing spasms, which contract the muscles of the hand, 
so that the man cannot open his fingers, and the animal 
inflicts new and more violent shocks, until he paralyses 
and kills his victim. So this exorbitant egotist nar- 
rowed, umpoverished, and absorbed the power and 
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existence of those who served him; and the universal 
ery of France and Europe, in 1814, was, ‘Enough of 
Bonaparte.’ 

“It was not Bonaparte’s fault. He did all that in 
him lay, to live and thrive without moral principle It 
was the nature of things, the eternal Jaw of man and of 
the world, which baulked and rumed him; and the 
result, in a million e iments, will be thesame. Every 
experiment, by multitudes or by individuals, that has a 
sensual and selfish aim, will fail The pacific Founer 
will be as efficient as the pernicious Napoleon. As long 
as our civilization is essentially one of property, of 
fences, of exclusiveness, 1¢ will be mocked by delusions. 
Our riches will leave us sick, there will be bitterness 
in our laughter, and our wine will burn our mouth 
Only that good profits, which we can taste with all 
doors open, and which serves all men.” 


If Napoleon 1s to stand as the representative of 
the popular external life and aims of the nmeteenth 
century, Emerson conceives that its other aif, its 
poet, 1s to be found in Goethe—‘“ a man quite domes- 
ticated in the century, breathing its air, enjoying its 
fruits, impossible at any earlier time, and taking away 
by his colossal parts the reproach of weakness, whuch, 
but for him, would lie on the intellectual works of 


the penod.” 


“ He appears at atime when a general culture has 
spread. itself, and has smoothed down all sharp individual 
traits , when, in the absence of heroic characters, a social 
comfort and co-operation have come in_ There 1s no 
poet, but scores of poctic writers no Columbus, but 
hundreds of post captains with transit telescope, baro- 
meter, and concentrated soup and pemmucan, no 
Demosthenes, no Chatham, but any*number of clever 

arlamentary and forensic debaters , no prophet or saint, 

but colleges of divinity, no learned men, but learned 
societies, 2 cheap press, reading rooms, and book clubs, 
without number There was never such a miscellany 
of facts. The world extends itself hke American trade, 
We conceive Greek or Roman life, hfe 1n the middle 
ages, to be a simple and comprehensible affair, but 
modern hfe to respect a multitude of things which 18 
distracting 

“ Goethe was the philosopher of this multiplicity, 
hundred-handed, Argus-eyed, able and happy to cope 
with this rolling miscellany of facts and sciences, and, 
by his own versatility, to dispose of them with ease 
A manly mind unembarrassed by the variety of coats of 
convention with which life had got encrusted, easily 
able by his subtlety to pierce these, and to draw his 
st from nature, with which he lived in full com- 
munion. What 1s strange, too, he lived 1n a small town, 
in a petty state, in a defeated state, and im a time when 
Germany played no such leading part in the world’s 
affairs, as to swell the bosom of her sons with any 
metropolitan pride, such as might have cheered a French, 
or English, or once a Roman or Attic genius. Yet there 

is no trace of provincjal lumitation in his muse. He 1s 
not a debtor to his position, but was born with a free 
and controlling genius. .. . 

‘* He was the soul of his century. If that was learned, 
and had become, by population, compact organization, 
and drill of parts, one great exploring expedition, accu- 
mulating a glut of facta and fruits too fast for any 
hitherto existing gavans to classify, this man’s mind had 
ample chambers for the distribution of all. He had a 
power to unite the detached atoms by their own law. 
He has clothed our modern existence with poetry. .. . 
He has explained the distinction between the antique 
and modern spimt and art. He has defined art, ita 
Scope and laws. He has said the best things about | 
nature that ever were said. He treats nature as the old | 
philosophers, asa the seven wise masters did and, with | 
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whatever loss of French tabulation and dissection, 
poetry and humanity remain to us, and they have some 
doctoral skill. Eyes are better, on the whole, than 
telescopes or microscopes. He has contmbuted a key to 
many parts of nature, through the rare tum for unity 
and simplicity in his mind... . 

“ What distinguishes Goethe for French and English 
readers is a property which he shares with his nation, 
a habitual reference to interior trath. In England and 
ium America, there 1s a respect for talent, and if 1t is 
exerted 1n support of any ascertained or intelligible 
interest or party, or in regular opposition to any, the 
public is satisfied In France, there 1s even a greater 
dehght 1n intellectual bniliancy, for 1ts own sake And, 
in all these countries men of talent write from talent. 
It 1s enough 1f the understanding is occupied, the taste 
propitiated,—so many columns, so many hours, filled in 
a lively and creditable way. The German intellect 
wants the French sprightliness, the fine practical under- 
standing of the English, and the American adventure, 
but 1¢ has a certain probity which never rests in a super- 
ficial performance, but asks steadily, to what end? A 
German public asks for a controlling sincenty. Here 
1s activity of thought, but what 1s 1t for? What does 
the man mean?” 

Goethe teaches the pre-eminence of spiritual culture 
The end of life is to be the development and perfecting 
of the sprntual nature. Emerson mculcates the same 
doctrme. Here, howevei1, we are compelled to close 
our quotations from this book. Tosome it may seem 
singular and superfluous to have quoted so largely 
from a volume which may be purchased for a trifle. 
In justification we may say that cheap books are num- 
berless, and thercfore cannot be all accessible to 
general readers A wise selection 1s required ; and, 
morcover, readers cannot always know beforehand 
what books are worthy of attention. We venture to 
recommend this to all such as wish for somethmg m 
a book beyond amusement It has more wisdom and 
practical downright sense in it than will be found m 
whole circulating hbraries It 1s honestly worthy of 
all the time and pains required to master it, and will 
yield no mnconsiderable results to any attentive reader 
It 1s the expression of a mind highly gifted, thoroughly 
and accurately mformed m various knowledge, filled 
with a pure purpose,—a mind admirably fitted to en- 
hghten others, and to show them the way onwards 
through obscure and difficult investigations. Let the’ 
writings of such a man be widely known, weighed 
with candour, and the truths they yield adopted in 
human practice. Something of latitude must in this 
age be permitted to opimion; yet we strenuously 
recommend that Emerson may have no undue quarter 
for his opmuons, should any of them, after a due ex- 
amination, be found false, partial, or exaggerated 
Truth, knowledge, wisdom—to the end that we may 
incorporate them in hfe—these are what we want; 
these we should reverence and accept, wheresoever 
they may be found, permitting no prejudice, no vanity, 


to defraud us of the possession. 
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We are sorry to be unable to speak of this book in 

the manner which its pretensions would seem to claim. 
(1) “Shirley” By the author of “ Jane Eyre.” 
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Indeed, the extracts appended to the publisher’s 
advertisements, and purporting to be specumens of the 
opmions expressed by some contemporary journals, 
might lead us to fear that we were perversely sin- 
gular, did we not know how to estimate at its real 
value such piecemeal criticism. We have becn, we 
confess, disappointed. A comparison of the present 
with the earler production of the same hand would 
well mduce many to reconsider the verdict which they 
passed , not, indeed, unanimously, though in the main, 
it was a favourable one, two years ago The oppo- 
nents of “Jane Eyre” (and they were “ legion”) will 
find m “Shirley” much to cavil at—more to condemn 

The somewhat offensive portraiture of a female cha- 
racter in the onc 1s so little altered in the other, that 
we can hardly hail it as an umprovement, or even & 
sign of progress ‘“ Jane Eyre’? had, at least, the 
charm of onginality; the freshness of the colourmg 
no less than the novelty of the subject, ‘arrested and 
interested us, while it also extorted our praise Its 
faults—ansing, perhaps, from a desire to express 
strongly rather than delicately, what was strongly felt— 
were, indeed, numerous, but still, we were willing to 
hope they were capable of emendation, without marring 
aught of the genuine spirit that breathed throughout 
the work But, as we said, we have been disappomted 
in our nopes, when even thus much canust be urged 
m favour of 1ts successor Here, eithe: blinded by too 
indiscriminate praisc, or too cager im asserting a coin- 
plete triumph over the reign of convention, the 
authoress has outdone herself So httle satisfied are 
we with the change, that we would have preferred 
another “ Jane Eyre,” wth all its errors, rather than 
sacrifice so entirely allits merits We now discover, 
with concern, that the writer’s is but a limited skill 

With her, to feel deeply is to paint coarsely, to mould 
with spirit 1s to leave deplorable excrescenccs on the 
work. She cannot polish without wearing off all 
vigour, character, and truth The world complained 
of her last work, because the sentiments, however 
genume, were too hghtly veiled, and the expression of 
them too litle suited to the taste of the age The 
authoress has wl-judgmgly or wilfully mistaken its 
opmion. We are as far from bemg prudish as 
from being over-aristocratic It 1s not because Jane 
Eyre is low-born or a governess that her sentiments 
displease us, neither 1s 1t because Shirley 1s more 
highly bred that we can tolerate her utter recklessness 
' of expression and thought The crror consists mm 
making a woman and a heroine, one m whom we are 
to take special interest and dehght, such that her 
sex disowns her—nay, will even blush for her. With 
all her claims on our commendation, therefore, we 
cannot but say that the authoress has lost ground. 
What was original has here become simply imaginary, 
and unreal; and she has marred freshness by bombast, 
homeless by unmeaning common-place. The same 
mistaken notions pervade her whole work, and involve 
her in a crowd of absurdities. Stacerum est nist vas, 
quodcunque infundts acesctt. 

We cannot better illustrate what we mean than by 
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going more in detail mto the work before us We 
refrain from giving any extracts, in consideration of 
the value of our space Shirley, of course, must 
first attract our attention, yct we hardly know why 
any undue importance 1s conceded to her There is 
no reason why the tale might not. omtses omsttendis, 
have been called “Carolme,” or, even “The Three 
Curates.” There arc at least matcnals for several tales 
here squandered in profusion The attempt to make 
Shirley what 1s vulgarly called a “character,” has, 
we think, proved an unequivocal and signal failure. 
We have stated our opimion, that she 1s far from bemg 
a just representation of her sex We think, that to 
produce such was not even the anthoress’s intention 
We are tempted to be ill-natured, and to hazard a solu- 
tion of what may appear an emgma_ = Jt 1s almost 
self-evident that, so far as her course of fiction has 
hitherto gone, the wnter has drawn the image of her 
heroine from but one model, its featues slightly vaned, 
as circumstances required, but withal presenting m 
three different novels an extraordinary and unmis- 
takeable likeness, such as it 1s possible to regard as 
casual Are we overstepping our office nm inquiring 
“whether this 1s a portrait of what the writer 14, or 
wishes, or fancics herself to be ®” We night :emind 
the reader of Lord Byron’s taste for mving m his 
poetry what has well been called, a “ loose meognito ” 
of himself Vamty, morbid vanity, does such an 
attempt betray Bui, while we condemn both as 
equally absurd, and something more thatt-absurd, we 
must do the latter the justice of saying, that the effect 
they produce is widely different Toleration of crror 
impliedly carnes with 1t somewhat of condonation , 
besides, there are many points of rehef in, if there 
were not much to be said m excuse for, Lord Byron’s 
sclf-portraiture Tara, Manfred, the Giaour, and 
others, are not without mtcrest, further, they are 
characters too far removed from our own sphere to 
render themselves distasteful Besides, the self-idolatry 
3s too harmless to put us out of temper with the author. 
His design, vain and foolish as it 1s, we can afford to 
smile at. Those “ dark imagmings” on which bys 
withered soul loved to dwell, the burmng language, 
m which we read the outpouring of the poet’s own 
bitter complaints, thus given only in a more current 
shape to the world, afford materials for many able 
passages , with which, gifted as their author 1s with the 
eloquence of woe, it 1s not unnatural that we should 
sympathise at least in some sort At all events, none 
can say their patience 1s tried But m “ Shirley,” 
nature, taste, all conspire to induce us to rebel agamst 
so gratuitous a self-gratification, or self-glonfication , 
and this, too, in spite of the utmost deference towards 
a lady, and one who has pleased us once not a little. 
We would willingly have believed that common report 
had erred on the question of authorship. The style 
of thought and expression is so marvellously unfe- 
minine, that we know not which to condemn most, 
the unblushing avowal, by implication, that the 
writer identifies herself therewith, or the vanity that 
prompted its publication. Besides, the self-portraiture 
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here, somewhat more pretentiously concealed, becomes 
on that account more mtolerable; we are jealous, too, 
of the assumptive spirit displayed throughout the 
work, and we gladly take our revenge by avoiding 
those parts for the sake of which it 1s only too evident 
that a certain event is described, or a certain character 
introduced. For what other earthly purpose 1s such 
stress laid upon such an incident as the Village-schoo] 
Festival, but to enable Shirley, and Caroline, or 
rather the authoress, to hold forth on the subject 
of nature, accompanying 1t with a discourse on mytho- 
logy and metaphysics that 1s positively starthng? 
““These be thy gods, O Israel,” we can never be 
thankful enough that we are not obliged to hve under 
such a creed Many, we feel sure, will not waste 
their eye-sight on so gratuitous a lecture, but will, hke 
the Nigger, exclaim agaimst the tyranny of umtmg 
the infliction of the lash with that of a sermon. 
Equally uncalled for, except with a like intent, 1s 
the appearance on the same occasion of the ‘“ prize 
mechanic,” Wilham Farren, with the histoncally- 
iclined overlooker John Scott, whereby the taste of 
these two most philosophic young ladies 1s gratified 
by a discussion on politics, ad nauseam. Whence 
Caroline derived her knowledge, or acquired on the 
instant a taste she has never before discovered, we 
must leave to the reader’s sagacity to determine. 
But our present intention, from which we have some- 
what wandered, was to examine the breadth and depth 
of our herome’s character,—one m its conception as 
repugnant to good taste, as 1t 1s foreign to even the 
most artificial spirit of romance. What 1s she 1epre- 
sented to be, or rather what 1s she not? Beauty, 
talent, wealth alone, only place her on a level with other 
idols of romance or the drama It is but fair to confess 
that she 7s somethmg more. A second Jane Eyre as 
she would appear uncramped by her position and cir- 
cumstances, asomewhat rational and subdued Catherine 
Linton, transported from the chillmg neighbourhood 
of * Wuthermg Heights,” and put on her best beha- 
viour as a responsible land-owner amndst the luxuries 
of Fieldhead Manor A blue-stocking of an importunate 
description, she can rave of Oceanus and the Titans— 
of Nature on her knees before heaven—can recognise 
in her Nature, (while m that position, we suppose ! ) 
the true prototype of Eve, whereas, Milton (more 
shame for him!) neglected this obvious model, and, 
though his penetration into the regions of Sin, Death, 
and Hell, was so truthful, could paint the mnocence of 
“ our first mother” by no more proper image than 
one borrowed from his cook. 

Yet, with all this fine discrimmmation of what a 
woman should be, “ Captain Keeldar” 1s a very sceptic 
to her better feelings—her practice is as wide as the 
poles asunder from her principles. Young ladies there 
may no doubt be found who, in their impatience of 
society’s control, may occasionally breathe a wish that 
they had been born of the stronger and freersex. Let 
such, we say, read “‘ Shirley,” and learn to be content 
Wayward, fantastical bemg! she must be wooed in 

the accents of very churlishness, in repartee of the 
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most approved Amabean temper. Hanghty, high- 
spirited Amazon! when won, she must be held fast 
with bit and bridle, which she will champ the while 
for very defiance of the bonds that curb her ancient 
liberty. Bold the man that meets her angry glance of 
withermg scorn! Mr Donne, the low-bred curate, gets 
himself very nearly kicked for the experment; we 
thought this incident alone was wanting to crown the 
grand conception. Bitten by a mad dog (as supposed), 
she conceals her terrors for three weeks till they prey 
visibly on her frame, and then, one bemg alone 1s to be 
trusted with the secret ; and that person, not one of 
her own sex, her bosom frend, nor even her respected 
rector, Mr Helstone, but a “ young old cher ami,” as 
Tom Shuffleton would call him, half lover, half French 
mastcr, and whose better half his pupil eventually 
becomes He is bound to eternal silence , he 1s to be 
alone admitted to the scene of her expected ravings ; 
with his own hand he 1s to admmuister the poisonous 
narcotic that is to rescue her from the feather-bed. 
And this 1s charactcr, and meident, and fine orginal 
writing! Can it be so? Are we mistaken? Have we 
missed the right pomt whence to discern the true he- 
roic, which, thinks our authoress, hke charity, conceals 
a multitude of sms? ‘We arc melined to believe we 
have not, and yet, in the nmeteenth century, this 1s 
attempted to be forced upon the public. One of the 
laudatory extracts, above alluded to, goes so far as to 
tell us (and heaven knows we had need of the infor- 
mation,) that “there 1s something im ‘Shirley’ akan 
to Jane Austen’s books, or Mana Edgeworth’s, or 
Walter Scott’s” Here is a fair specimen of random 
criticism. The latter artist, m spite of our critic, we 
put out of court, and we tink we might safely leave 
the two ladies to contradict the assertion. Yet will 
the curious inquire, Whom has the critic in his eye to 
compare with “Shirley?” ‘Will bold echo answer, 
*‘ Khzabeth Bennet, of Pride and Prejudice?” Judge, 
reader, between them. here behold *the counterfeit 
presentment of two” women; the one, a bold but 
artistic sketch of an every-day character, the other 
elaborated out of all truth, the mere fantastic creation 
of a limited imagmation and a morbid mind. One 
thing Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth never forgot 
im their pictures, whether of vulgar or genteel hfe— 
the charm that belongs to truth and reality. But 
such has no allurement for the authoress of “Shirley ;” 
effect 1s all she looks for—startlmg effect—to produce 
which, after having in one novel exhausted her view 
of nature, she seeks for a monstrous birth. And to 
set off the cluef figure, the others are drawn in a style 
unworthy of the same hand What is notin the 
authoress’s sense of the word original, 1s painfally 
common-place. The affection of two such women 
as Caroline and Shirley were, impossible, if the 
latter be a truthful representation; the amity of the 
lion and the lamb is not more ideal. We do not 
profess to understand the Yorke family; their oddities 
may be “locally” authentic: we must leave then 
merits to be discerned by the imtiated. Meauw 

we may in silence admire the dominus ulriusque lingua, 
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1 and weigh in sceptical mood the historical probabihty 
of blending with a broad Yorkshire lmgo the pure 
intonation of the French accent 

We have yet another complaint to make, where we 
already feel that enough has been suid The last Imes 
of “ Shirley ” we read with an intense desire to under- 
stand our authoress, and to part on good terms This 
we find impossible After remarking that perhaps the 
reader would be glad to have the moral pointed out 
to him, the book concludes with the pious wish that 
heaven may speed him inthe discovery We must ccr- 
tamly have been at aloss for an mterpretation of these 
words, when we aie tempted to fancy them ironical. 

Now, without subscribing to the doctre of the 

extreme school, that would point with a strict meaning 

what 1s intended merely to amuse, we still cannot but 
agree in the verdict that puts all wzmeantng works out 
| of the pale of truc art We wish to he understood 
distinctly. The proper end of romance, no less than 
| of her twin sister, the drama, must not be forgotten 
| The mght purpose once o’erstepped, either may adimit 
| of the grossest perversion and abuse, once made the 
means of pandeiing to the bad passions of men,—false 
sentiment, be it remembered, bemg onc,—its occu- 
pation 1s obviously lost We might have fairly 
expected that in her third production, a writer would 
think 1t high time to employ her acknowledged powers 
in the attamment of more solid 1f not more worthy 
results In a tale that reficcts ucither the features of 
natwie, nor real character, nor just sentiment, was it 
unreasonable to look for design, or, 1f you will, a moral ? 
—by which we mean, something more than a mere 
dancing of the puppets during three volumes, and then 
domg no more than marrying up all who were marnage- 
able,—a consummation that might have been arrived 
at, without much violence, on their first mtroduction 
| We have in a memorable instance m our age seen the 
| long-established romance give place to a style that, 
| disruised under an apparently easy gaib, carries with 
it a deep, lasting, and serious moial But it is the 
pencil in a master’s hand, the magician’s rod wiclded 
by the arch-enchanter, that has been all-powerful and 

‘' suecessful. Let those who would follow Thackeray 
in his bold desertion of a beaten track, beware of the 
dangers that beset every footstep. In “ Shirley” 
the attempt has been made we fear, or, perhaps, we 
hope, the opimon of the world will not sanction a 
further effort It is at best but the imitation, by the 
Journeyman, of the form without the substance Petty 
conceits, quips of style, mere bubbles upon the stream, 
will not fill, much less atone for, the void that 1s every 
where apparent. The great merit of Thackeray is his 
taste for picturesque effect, which he produces by an 
ingenious, yet simple process, of groupmg together m 
amusing contrast the sahent absurdities and contra- 

dictions in men; he 1s quite content to take his 
materials from every-day life. The great fault of 
“Currer Bell” is a neglect of the picturesque, even 
where it should strike her most obviously, m her 
obscrvation of the face of nature. Graphic power she 
|| undoubtedly possesses, and of an extraordinary kind ; 


yet her pictures are hke those of Turner, not calculated 
to please. Lake him, the images she chooses are not 
such as fali under usual observation We could 
hardly expect her to be more successful when she 
came to treat of the more complex subject of man. 

To deny the present volumes eazy merit 1s not our 
wish, were 1t mm our power, though we Icave its eluc- 
dation to abler hands. In what we have advanced 
above to their discredit, it may possibly happen 
that some may not concur—be that as 1t may, we 
cannot but remember the words of a great critic on a 
tnumph, temporary because ill-deserved, that, “ though 
1t may make the unshalful admire, 1t cannot but make 
the judicious grieve , the censure of which one must 
in your allowance o’crweigh a whole theatre of others.” 
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No lustory 1s more full of curious anecdotes than 
that of newspapers It exlubits the struggles of the 
most active intellects with all the obstacles that tor 
tune and power have thrown im the way of their 
success, for the progiess of no class has been more 
vigorously opposed, or more successfully pursued, 
than that of the men who have wrought the resources 
of the press. It 1s a gigantic engine, of unhmited 
power,—for evil as well as for good It was, the 
other day, remarked by a bold philosopher, that of all 
the curses inflicted on civilization by mankind, none 
is equal in magmitude tothe press This, which seems 
a darmg paradox is, like most other paradoxes, more 
extravagant im its aspect than in its reality, for it 
seems a natural law that tares will grow up with 
the wheat, m all the productions of human mdustry, 
ingenuity, or skill Books and papers, endlessly 
multiplymg, form so many stars to shed lght in 
the intellectual world, and as their radiance increascs, 
humanity 1s cnabled to pursue more certainly its 
course towards perfect civilization, yet such is the 
weakness of our nature, that we value good things 
more when they are scaice than when they are abun- 
dant, and because knowledge hes around us scattercd 
im mountains over the surface of the world, 11 1s neg- 
lected by many, and by some despised, while before 
the age of printimg, when knowledge lay hidden m 
gloomy mines, learning was reverenced and ambitious 
men consented to labour, as though in the bowels of 
the earth, in search of the envied orc 

Whether our philosophy or the reader’s patience 
be the most durable, 1s a pomt to be considered ; but 
we intend at present to make no further call on either, 
but to lnk and weave together a number of the imter- 
esting anecdotes treasured up in the work before us. 
Mr Kmeht Hunt has collected a mass of curious 
details With an easy pen, he has in a graceful style 
recorded the progress of the newspaper press, from 
the 23d of May, 1622, when the first number of the 
earliest paper—TIhe Weekly Newes—was published, 
“() “The Fourth Estate Contributions towards s History of 


Newspapers, and of the Liberty of the Press.” By F. Knight Hunt. 
2Volb London Bogue 1850. 
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to the present day. His book recommends itself by 
its abundant terest and its original character. Fall 
of entertainment, and mnfused with the right spirit, 1t 
must secure for its author a familiar acquaintance 
with a very large class of readers. 

On the 23d of May, then, in the year 1622, appeared 
the first newspaper Before that time printed sheets 
of intelligence from the counties and from the con- 
tunent had been occasionally circulated im London, 
but no regular record of events had been hitherto at- 
tempted. The infant power at first assumed, as was 
to be expected, a 1ough, a puny, and an mcomplete 
form; but from its birth the rulers of the country 
possessed sufficient discernment to perceive that it was 
destined io work great changes, to spread truth and 
create au interest in politics, to lnk men together by 
a commonality of sentiments, to give them strength 
by union, and courage by exhortation. We therefore 
find persecution, mm all shapes, employed, with mdicule 
aud derision, to stunt the growth of the press; but 
hostility creates ardour, and the founders of this 
Fourth Estate were not to be subdued or disheartened 
They printed books in secret, and others as pmvately 
read them They were prepared by means of presses 
set up in the remotest chambers of large rural houses, 
where the work was carried on by stealth, and the 
printers were supplied with moncy, food and drink, by 
the master or the mistress of the place, without the 
knowledge of servants Thus were embodied the 
speculations of earnest thmkers, and these curious 
establishments, scattered over England, gave buth to 
immense numbers of productions subversive of the 
feudal system Flymg sheets of intelligence or advice 
were durmg the civil war transmitted from province 
to province, sewn between the saddle flaps of nders 
who frequently knew not the dangerous nature of 
their mission, and where this was impossible, the wings 
of the carrier pigeon performed the service 

However, m spite of stealth and precaution these 
secret doings were noised abroad, and the authorities 
frequently made a victim of the unhappy printer. In 
the metropolis especially, the process was dangerous. 
An inquisition of the press was formed, spies were em- 
ployed, censors overlooked all printed shects, and 
parties of men patrolled the town at mght, occasion- 
ally directed by an informer to the door of some un- 
lucky patron of free opmions In the time of Charles 
IL one Twyn, a prmter of obnoxious books, was 
suddenly called up at midmght by a loud knocking 
at his door After vainly endeavouring to destroy the 
offending sheets, ‘he opened to the intruders. They 
guarded ail the avenues to the house, searched it, 
collected the fatal evidence, hurried the poor wretch 
to prison, whence in a day or two he emerged to ap- 
pear before Judge Hyde for condemnation. His 
punishment was death mflicted in a manner too 
ferocious to describe. Such were the means by which 
the kmg sought to make loyalty an article in the 
national creed. 

Twyn’s story is one of countless instances; of these, 
many are related by Mr. Knight Hunt, but we pass 
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over the first volume of his narrative, interesting as 
it 18, and push on to the description of the modern 
newspaper press. The fortunes of the hving daily 
papers have been marked by great vicissitudes. The 
men who established them and gave them a position 
were often the most original characters Some of a 
lively and brillant genius; others of an indefatigable 
industry in scheming, others of an acute knowledge 
of public taste ; but all possessed of that very peculiar 
class of abilities required to ensure the success of a 
newspaper Before entering on the details of their 
fortunes, let us quote some curious statistics con- 
nected with the press of the present day It will be 
seen that mm spite of oppressive imposts, levied with 
the professed view of checking 1ts growth, 1t has in- 
creased to an immense extent. 

“ During the last year, 1849, it has been estimated 
that the press sent forth, in the daily papers alone, a 
printed surface amounting in the twelve months to 
349,308,000 superficial feet , and 1f to these are added all 
the papers printed weekly and fortmghtly in London and 
the provinces, the whole amounts to 1,446,150,000 square 
feet , upon which the press has left in legible characters 
the proof of its labours. 

“ A summary of the British newspaper press, arranged 
according to the locality and to political bias at the end 
of the year 1849, offers the following results —in Lon- 
don, 113 papers, in England, 223, m Wales, 11, in 
Scotland, 85, 1n Ireland, 101, 1n the British Islands, 14, 
gencral summary liberal papers, 218, conservative, 174, 
neutral 155 The total number of journals of all shades 
of opinion being five hundred and forty-seven ” 

The Letters of Jumus have given immortality to the 
name of the Public Advertiser, which preceded the 
Public Ledger, the oldest London paper now 1n ex- 
istence We have many curious particulars in con- 
nexion with this journal, and its system of theatrical 
intelligence illustrates a remarkable feature in the 
newspaper economy of that day — 

“ Garrick was one of the shareholders in The Public 
Advertiser, a fact which has its significance in reference 
to the newspaper critiques in those great days of the 
theatre At that time dramatic intelligence cost the 
journals much more than foreign news, and such was 
the interest taken in all theatrical events, that the news- 
papers had messengers whose duty 1t was to wait about 
the theatres to get the earliest possible copy of each new 
bill of the next day’s performance. When these were 
got, the scouts ran off to the office, and who first de- 
livered the then important sheet was rewarded with a 
shilling, or half a-crown, according to the importance of 
the news he had secured.” 

From a notice of the names formerly given to news- 
papers in London,—The World, The Devil, Man, Old 
Maid, and Monitor, The Test, Prater, Contest, Humour- 
ist, Centinel, Crabtree and Busy Body, we pass to 
the sketch given in this work of the fortunes of the 
Morning Chronscle, the second brother among the 
hving members of this great family. Unfortunately in 
this, as in all families, (or most,) there is much dis- 
sension, and still more jealousy, with very little 
consistency. The paper was started m 1769, under 
the editorship of its printer and proprietor, Mr 
Wilham Woodfall It flounshed but feebly until there 
came from Scotland James Perry, a man whose hfe 
had run a varied course, but whose abilities were of 
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without resources. Failing to procure a mercantile 
situation, he turned to the pen, and wrote, though 
without any prospect of success 

* There was at that time an oppoaition journal, pub- 
lished under the title of The General Advertiser, and 
being a new paper, it was the practice of the proprietors 
to exhibit the whole contents of 1t upon boards, upon 
diiterent shop windows and doors, in the same manner 
as we now see the theatrical placards displayed Perry 
being unemployed, amused himself with writing cssays 
and scraps of poetry for this paper, which he dropped 
into the editor's box and which were always printed 
Calling one day at the shop of Messr: Richardson & 
Urquhart, booksellers, to whom he had Ictters of recom- 
mendation, he found the latter busily en d, and 
apparently enjoying an article in the General Ad- 
vertiser.”” 

After Mr Urquhart had fimshed the perusal, Perry 
put the usual question to him, whether he had heard 
of any situation that would swt him? to which he 
replied m the negative, at the same time holding 
out the paper he said,— 

‘¢ «If you could write articles such as this, I could give 
you immediate employment’ It happened to be a 
humorous essay written bv Perry himsclt Thi» he in- 
stantly intimated to Mr Urquhart, and gave him anothe: 
letter in the same handwriting, which he had proposed 
to drop into the letter-box Mr Urquhart expressed 
great satisfaction at the discovery, and informed him 
that he was one of the principal proprictors of the paper 
—that they wanted just such a person, and, a» there was 
to be a meeting of the proprietors that same evening, 
he would propose Perry asa writer He didso, and 
the next day he was engaged at a salary of a guineas a- 
week, and an additional half guinca for a»sistance to the 
London Evening Post, then pmnted by the same 
person ” 

Perry succeeded well in his new vocation By assidu- 
ous industry and hively talent, he “ wrote up” and 
‘* pushed ” the paper into a large circulation, aad by 
the commencement of the gicat Ficuch Revolution 
was enabled, with Mr Gray, to purchase the Morning 
Chronicle He wrote the gay and graceful, his part- 
ner composed the profound and scious articles, 
whereupon it was currently said the paper was sure to 
succeed, for 1t carried both sail and ballast It carried 
a sting also, for two crimmal informations were filed 
agaist Perry and his printer On the first of these 
Sir John Scott was Attorney Gencral, and prosecuted 
the case with rancorous zeal He fancied he knew 
the temper of the jurymen, and especially counted on 
the vote of a gentleman who supplied the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster with coals That fellow, he 
thought, must decide for the crown, but when the jury 
withdrew, and the foreman observed that of course the 
verdict must be against the free-spoken cditor, the 
coalman said, No,—the Attorney General had been 
abusive, but unable to prove his case He should 
therefore vote for an acquittal. The other jurors 
argued stubbornly pro and coz, until the coal-merchant 
pulled forth lus night-cap, remarked that his mmd was 
made up, and that he should enjoy a nap until the rest 
came into lis views. At length they yielded, the 
{| Attorney General was defeated, and the Editor was at 
liberty. ‘You may be sure,” says the narrator of 
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this anecdote, “ that Perry took his coals afterwards 
from this sturdy juror.” 

Campbell and Colendge were contributors to the 
Mornmg Chronicle, and the latter, at the time when 
he enhsted into the hght cavalry, sent a poem of afew 
lies to Perry, soliciting the loan of a guinea for a 
distressed author. He received it immediately, and 
was afterwards employed on the journal, but neither 
he nor Campbell ever shone as newspaper writers. 
They wrote slowly, and too feebly for the polemical 
columns of a daily paper After them Black joined 
the staff in 1810, asa reporter. In 1819, about the 
period of the Manchester massacre, he wrote constantly 
for the Chronicle, and is sale rose to about four thou- 
sand copies a-day,—then considered a fair circulation 
After Perry’s death the paper sold for 42,0002. to the 
proprictors of the Gdserrer, who disposed of it in 1834, 
for a much smaller sum 

“The Morning Chronicle,” says our author, * must 
not be dismissed without remembering, that Shendan 
speaks of it an his ‘Critic, that Canning linked 1t into 
one of his poems, that Byron honoured it with a ‘ Fa- 
mihar Epistle .” that Hazlitt wrote for 1ta columns some 
of the finest criticisms in our own or any other language ; 
and that for it also were the first ‘ Sketches by Boz’ 
prepared ’ 

Next comes the Mornay Post, a fashionable paper, 
once celebrated for its advertising conncuons with 
horse and cairiage dealers Jts history 1s a stnking 
example of the various fortunes that befall a daily 
journal In 1795 1t sald no more than three hundred 
and fifty copies, and was disposed of with house and 
printing materials for 6002. It was bought by Damel 
Stuart, who quickly made much of his bargam. Daif- 
ferent journals were then considered as famous for 
different classes of advertisements, though each took 
a variety of others, while it pieserved its own dis- 
tinction The Morning Herald and The Times were 
patromsed by auctione rs, ‘he Morning Post by horse 
and carriagedcalers, The Public Ledger by missionaries 
and merchants, The Morning Chronicle by booksellers. 
Perry sought to give is journal a literary character, 
and was careful to produce a striking display of book 
announcements 

This Stuart observed The love of fame and money 
was gratified, he saw, by the show of advertisements. 
“Sixty or seventy short advertisements, filling three 
columns, by Longman one day, by Cadell & Co 
another! less me, what an catensive business they 
must have!” 

The auctioneers then, as now, stiptilated to have all 
their advertisements printed at intervals en masse, 
that the public might be struck with a great idea of 
their extensive business , not dribbled out day by day, a 
few atatime Stuart resolved to adopt the same 
plan, and exposes the stratagems of newspaper pro- 
prietors to produce a similar impression. 


“They keep back advertisements, fill up with pam- 
phiets and other stuff unnecessary to a newspaper, and 
then come out with a swarm of advertisements in a 
double sheet to astonish their readers, and strike them 
with high 1deas of the extent of their circulation, which 
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atiracts so many advertisera. The meagre days are 
forgotten; the days of swarm are remembered.” 


Publishers, booksellers, and others swarmed in the 
office of the Morning Post, bringmg their advertise- 
ments, and each desirous of displaying a cloud of 
announcements at its front page The character and 
circulation of the paper had now given it the pre- 
eminent place, and Stuart was compelled to resort to 
a trick to refuse advertisements without offence. 


“When a very long advertisement of a column or two 
came, I charged enormously high, that 1t might be 


taken away without the parties being able to say 1t was | being a w#omun, 


refused admission I accommodated the booksellers as 
well as I could with a few new and pressing advertise- 
ments atatime That would not do, they would have 
the cloud ‘Then,’ said I,‘there is no place for the 
cloud but the last page, where the auctionecrs already 
enjoy that privilege.’ The booksellers were affronted, 
indignant, The last page '” 


To resent this slight, the booksellers started oppo- 
sition journals, and decoyed from the service of the 
Mornmg Post one of its “ great guns,” Mr. Lane 
He was very serviceable to Stuart, who lamented his 
departure, as he was a clever, willing, and industrious 
assistant. He wrote long accounts, and pmnted them 
in large types, of the Corn Law nots m 1800, “ while 
the Times and Herald had only a few limes im obscure 
corners in black ” 

The procession proclaiming peace, the ascent of 
balloons, great fires, boxing-matches, and interesting 
trials, were fully described, and the paper rose m 
prosperity under the influence of this careful manage 
ment 

Coleridge wrote for the Morning Post, but the 
editor always found it a task of sore tnal to force 
him to his work. He possessed talents of a brillant 
oder, but neglected them whenever a temporary fit 
of fortune made him superior to the world even for a 
day. In conversation he was particularly sparkling, 
and it was regretted that want did not oftener compel 
him to put forth his astonishmg powers One day, at 

dinner-party, 11 company with Sur Richard Philips, 


Sixpence a joke—and it was thought pretty igh too— 
was Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration in these cases. 
The chat of the day, scandal, but above all, dreas, 
furnished the material. The length of no paragraph 
was to exceed seven lines. Shorter they might be, but 
they must be poignant.” 

At the heels of the Post comes the Morning Herald, 
started on Wednesday, the first of November, 1780 
Before 1t was a year old, a certain libel on the Russian 
ambassador entitled 1ts publisher to a year’s imprison- 
ment, and the penalty of a hundred pounds A 
fellow-sufferer was the printress of the Gazette, who 
escaped the pillory, but was fined 
fifty pounds, and put mm gaol for six months Mean- 
while the paper thove. Bate, its editor, was a 
vigorous writer, and though a cleigyman, entered 
warmly into the poltical discussions of the day, and 
other topics, being compelled on one occasion to 
answer for the meaning of a certain paragraph at the 
pomt of the sword — 

‘‘The cause of quarrel arose from some offensive 
paragraphs that had appeared in the Morning Post, 
highly reflecting on the character of a lady, for 
whom Captain Stoney had a particular regard.” 
An explanation was demanded, but was refused, 
and a duel took place at the Adelphi Tavern, Strand 
They shut the door, and providmg themselves with 
pistols, discharged them at each other without effect. 
They then drew swords, and fell upon each other, 
both bemg wounded. WBate’s sword was bent agamst 
the Captain’s breast bone, he called for time to 
straighten it, his antagonist consented, and they 
prepared to fight with unexhausted fury, when the 
alarm was given, and the angry combalants were 
parted. The Captain, having thus vindicated the lady’s 
honour, married her m a few days 

On the first of January, 1788, appeared the first 
number of the colossal journal, the Zemes, once 
considered, and with justice, the leading paper in 
Europe. It was a continuation of the Daly’ Universal 
Register, of which 939 numbers had appeared. The 
system of prmting adopted by John Walter, who 


the bookseller, he was dilating on some topic with | established it, differed altogether from the common 


unusual eloquence, when the kmghtly vender of ; one 


books, enchanted with the conversation, came round 
tehind his chair, and, tappmg lum on the shoulder, 
said, “I wish I had you in a garret without a coat to 
your back.” “In something hke this,” says the vexed 
editor, “I had Coleridge, but though he could talk 
over every thing so well, I soon found he could not 
write daily on the occurrences of the day.” 

In a letter to Stuart we find him saying, that if his 
writing is particularly wanted he will send some, 
though he hasa bad headache ‘I will send you this 
evening three or four paragraphs, of seven or eight 
lines each.” 

We must refer to Charles Lamb’s pleasant gossip 
for an account of these small contnbutions to a daily 
journal :— 

“In those days every morning paper, as an essential 


retainer to its establishment, kept an author, who was 
bound to furnish daily a quantum of witty paragraphs 


The metal was cast m whole words, mstead of 
single letters m the usual mode, these words bemg 
placed side by side by the workmg printer, instead of 
leaving him to compose with single letters. ‘“ But 
practical difficultaes arose, and many jokes were made 
at the expense of the new plan” It was said that 
the orders to the type-founder ran after this fashion — 
“Send me a hundredweight made up m different 
pounds, of heat, cold, wet, dry, murder, fire, dreadful 
robbery, atrocious outrages, fearful calamsty, and 
alarming explosion.’ Another hundred were to be 
made up of “ honourable gentleman, loud cheers, gracious 
majesty, interesting female, and so on.” Had the 
system continued to our day, the printer’s chief 
occupation would have been to cast Jawless vrolence, 
selfish demagogues, horrors of anarchy, royal dignity, 
and sunguinary democrats, with others of still less sense 
or significance. But, however printed, the Zsmes 
progressed well. It professed itself a many-headed 
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being, of the neutral gender, because the prospectus 
says, “we have no distinction of sex” It classes 
mito several orders. ‘The heads of the Times :—” 
The hterary, tne political, the commercial, the plu- 
losophical, the critical, the theatrical, the fashionable, 
the humorous and the witty. “The Political Head of 
the Times, like that of Janus, the Roman deity, 1s 
double-faced ; with one countenance it will smile con- 
tinually on the friends of Old England, and with the 
other will frown incessantly on her enemies.” 

The great journal could not refram, m its pet- 
liminary address to the reader, from a joke at the 
expense of its contemporanes. Apologising for the 
shortening of its own name, it says, the alteration 1s 
not without precedents ‘The World has parted 
with its caput mortuum, and a moiety of its brams 
The Herald has cut off half its head, and has lost its 
original humour The Post, it 1s true, retams its 
whole head and its old features, and as to the other 
prints, they appear as having necther heads nor tatls” 

At the period when the Times was considered a 
successful journal, with a circulation of three or four 
thousand, it occupied many hours to stnke off the 
copies by the tedious process of the hand-press 
Steam-power had been discovered, and was suggested 
as an aid Of course the world laughed at the idea, 
for “to take off 5,000 impressions in an hou, was as 
ridiculous a conception as to paddle a ship fifteen 
miles, or to drag a tram of carmages weighing 
a hundred tons, fifty miles, withn that time” 
Walter, however, welcomed the suggestion, and by 
the aid of his ingenious assistants, succeeded, 1n spite 
of the pressmen’s fierce opposition, in applying steam 
to the press. At six o’clock in the mormmmg, on the 
25th of November, 1814, the town was statled by 
the news, that the Times was at that very hour 
worked off by steam, that the meat engme was 
casting forth its children at the rate of thousands m 
the hour! 

From that day to this, improvements have followed 
each other, until four copies of the paper pass out of 
the machine in the space of one second 

The great exertions made, and the expenses mcurred. 
by the Times on occasions of importance have secured 
it its place among the journals of the day One me 
morable instance is noticed by Mr. Knight Hunt — 


“It 18 now about ten years ago,” he says, “ that the 
then Paris correspondent of the paper (Mr. O'Reilly, 
received secret information of an enormous fraud that 
was said to be in course of perpetration on the Con 
tanent. The author of the plot was described to be an 
old officer, who had been a personal favourite of Napoleon, 
and who, by the aid of talents, great knowledge of the 
continental world, and a most polished exterior, had 
put in operation a mode by which the English bankers 
were to be robbed of a million, and which had, when 
O'Reilly was informed of it, fleeced them of 10,0007 
The position of the accused parties, the great skill an 
secresy with which the plot had been contrived, ren 
dered it a hazardous expermment for private individuals 
to attempt the crushing of such a formidable conspiracy 
But neither correspondents abroad, nor editors at hom: 
hesitated 1m their duty. The whole plan was exposed 
but, to throw the swindlers on the wrong scent, the ex 


sosé was dated Brussels, instead of Paris. This 18 be- 
1eved to have saved O'Reilly from assassination; for 
he French swindling genius who presided over this 
gigantic frand had, 1t was sad, seen enough of blood 
not to let 3 single hfe stand between himself and the 
realization of his plans. The Times exposed the robbery, 
and saved the bankers from farther loss, but were not 
allowed to pass scot free ” 


An action was brought against them They de- 
nuded it at a heavy cost, and gamed a verdict A 
ubseription was opened to pay the expenses of the 
mal, but they declined it; and the 2,626/ which had 
een collected was expended in honorary tablets, im 
rerpetuation of the memory of this great servicc, 
nd two scholarships were founded, mn Chnst’s Hospital 
nd the City School, in Milk-strect. ° 

Other daily mornuimg papers have since started, but 
ione of them with success, except the Dacly News. 
Of the evenmg journals—and especially of wie Sza, 
he most important of them all—we have also 
accounts, when our author winds up with a brief 

1ew of the world within the precmets of a newspapcr- 
rffice, and the general economy of a daily journal. 

Mr Knight Hunt, who 1s evidently very famuhiar with 
his subject, estimates at about 520/ the weekly cost of 
supporting a double daily paper, durmg the scssions 
of Parhament, or an average of about 25,0007 a-ycar, 
exclusive of paper und stamps. The expenses attend- 
ng the expresses of intelligence brought by the over- 
land mail are enormous A courier once brought an 
action against the Times for unjust dismissal ; when 
t was shown that his regular salary was 100/ a-ycar 
Besides this, he received 602 for every journey he 
made iu sixty hours between Mauseilles and Paris, 
142 for travellmg thence to Boulogne in fourteen 
hours and a hilf, and 16/ for making the journey 
from Paris to Calais in sixtcen hours and a half, with 
2’ for every hour he saved out of the specified time. 
And all this expense to obtam a summary of the In- 
dian news a few hours m advance of the regular mail! 
When this account reached Pans, the French editors 
thought the English werc cither madmen or magicians 

The method of telegraphing 1s described 1n a very 
cntertammg manner, by a writer im one of the provin- 
cial journals quoted by our author Suppose the 
West Indian and Mexican mail to have rcached South- 
ampton ‘The news travels along the clectric wires, 
and 1s transmitted to the newspaper-office, perhaps, 
in the followmg fom — 

Great Western Jamaica,2 Cruz, 26 Mullion 
dollars Duvidends 50,000 Mosquito War ended 
Antilles healthy. Havanna, hurricane—100 ships 
lost Crops good, Jamaica, rams. Sea covered, 
wrecks, plantations ” 

This appears flaming in a second edition — 

“ARRIVAL OF THE West InpIA and Mexican 
Mart —Important News FROM THE West INDIES. 
DreapruL Hureicane at Havanna, AWFUL 
Destruction oF Property 1x Jamaica!” and be- 
neath if, m conspicuous type, 1s an account, neatly 
wnitten in the editor’s office, of all the transactions 
indicated in the telegraphic report Out of that 
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skeleton the writer creates a detailed description,— 
picturing the blessing of wars being ended,—the deso- 
lation of the country after the tempest,—the frightful 
scene at sea,—the stranded vessels, the trees uprooted, 
the rivers cumbered with the wreck of the planta- 
tions, &c.; and all im flaming language, so that the 
innocent readers imagine the narrative was written, 
word for word, m Jamaica, and transmitted, syllable 
by syllable, along the electric wires, instead of being 
based on the unintelligible words we have quoted. 

But we must close Mr Hunt’s book If our 
readers are tempted to open it, we promise them great 
pleasure and much profit from its perusal. We have 
drawn from it some matter for their entertamment , 
but it contams mre than would furnish material for 
a series of sumilar sketches. 


MODERN STATE TRIALS.? 


In the publication before us, Mr. Townsend, (a 
gentleman already favourably known as a legal bio- 
grapher,) has reproduced m a popular form some of 
the most remarkable tnals which have occupied our 
judicial tribunals during the last thirty years. The 
reports are given m a condensed form, and are ac- 
companied and illustrated by numerous explanatory 
comments In the selection and arrangement of his 
materials, the learned editor has obviously consulted 
the taste of the general reader, and has endeavoured 
to make an mteresting book for all classes. In his 
own words, 1t has been his object “to free the work 
from dry severity, by wntroducmg the ‘Joc: letcores’ 
of the advocates, the salient parts of cross-exami- 
nation, those little passages of arms between the rival 
combatants which diversified the arena, the painting 
of the forensic scene, the poetry of action of these 
legal dramas. He has sought to give the expressed 
spirit of eloquence and law, upon occasions which 
pecuharly called them forth, prunmg what was redun- 
dant, rejecting superfluities, weeding out irrelevant 
matter, but omitting no meident or episode that an 
intelligent witness would be disappomted at not 
hearing.”’ 

A few words should be said concermmng the tatle of 
the book and its applicability to the contents. By 
the words, ‘‘ Modern State Tnials,”’ our readers must 
not imagine that these volumes are restricted to trials 
for political offences only. Mr. Townsend has chosen 
rather to accept the more liberal and popular defi- 
nition of the title, and to mclude under it all criminal 
proceedings of great general mterest which would be 
most hkely “‘to command the attention of all members 
of the community, and to be read by them with 
pleasure and profit.” The course he has adopted is 
justified by precedent, and approved by general con- 
venience. In the voluminons collection of state trials 
commenced by Mr. Hargrave, in which some of the 
most valuable materials of history are to be found, many 


(1) ‘Modern State Trials, revised, and Wlustrated with Essa 
and Notes” By William C Townsend, Esq M.A QC 1850 


trials are inserted which have no reference to state 
offences, but which were considered of public import- 
anee and great general interest. Such are the 
various convictions for witchcraft, and the prosecution 
of Ehzabeth Canning for perjury. Among the tnals 
included in Mr. Townsend’s volumes, those for bigh- 
treason and political misdemeanours form but a small 
proportion; but we have no hesitation in stating that 
the yudicial proceedings which have been selected are 
those most lkely to prove attractive to the reader, 
and to answer the purpose which the editor had m 
view. 

In the ordimary mcidents of an important trial in 
an English court of justice, there 1s much to excite 
aud impress the spectator. The keen encounters of 
acute and subtle intellects, and the displays of 
practised actors on the forensic stage, are of them- 
selves sufficient to prevent the attention flagging, and 
to keep every faculty on the stretch We enter the 
crowded court where the hfe, the hberty, or the cha- 
racter of a fellow-bemg is at stake; we are awed by 
the decent solemmities of justice, and we watch with 
eager eyes the demeanour of all who aie personally 
interested, or who are called to take part m the pro- 
ceedmgs We respond to the murmur of admiration 
which runs through the crowd when an honest 
witness gives his straightforward, manly testimony, in 
homely but appropriate language, and baffles every 
effort to browbeat and mtimidate him. We are per- 
sonally gratified at the exposure of some concocted 
falsehood, we are pleased to see an unprincipled 
knave, suborned to bear false witness, “pulled to 
pleces,”’ amid the delighted roars of the auditory, till 
he descends discomfited from the witness-box, and 
sneaks out of court, too happy to escape further ob- 
servation With no shght mterest do we watch the 
countenances of the jaded jurymen, or steal a side- 
long glance at the pale and agitated face of the 
culprit, and wonder within ourselves what 1s passing 
m his bosom Superadded to the dramatic imterest 
of the proceedings are the earnestness and reality 
which are wanting on the mimic scene, and although 
we are httle prepared to defend the taste, we are 
scarcely surprised at the eager anxiety sometimes 
evinced by intelligent persons, even of the softer sex, 
to be present at the tnals of notorious culprits, whose 
crimes have rendered them the temporary objects of 
morbid interest. 

Next to being present at an important trial, we 
consider it one of the greatest mtellectual gratafi- 
cations to peruse an accurate report. and although 
much that mterests the spectator cannot be embodied 
m any report, yet, thanks to the art of stenography, 
the shorthand writer’s notes are generally a fait 
transcript, and present us with a tolerably truthfal 
picture of what actually occurred. To return to Mr. 
Townsend’s volumes, it appears to us that in these 
days of book-making, it 1s decidedly a happy idea 
to furnish the English public with a collection of 
modern causes célébres in a compact and readable form. 
Apart from the temporary interest which they excited, 
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they have a permanent and historical value, and 
contain much that will always interest and instruct 

The learned editor has not arranged his materials 
in any systematic order, chronological or otherwise 
The first trial in the collection is that of John Frost, 
for high-treason, in 1839-40, and the second, that of 
Edward Oxford, for shooting at the Queen Then 
follow the trial of James Stuart, Esq before the High 
Court of Justicary, at Edmborgh, for kilmg Sir 
Alexander Boswell in a duel, in 1822; and then, the 
trial of the Earl of Cardigan, before the House of 
Peers in full Parhament, for felony in shooting at 
Captain Tucket, (another duelling offence,) m 1841 
The tnmal of Conrvoisier, for the murder of Lord 
William Russell, comes next, and the extremely 
questionable conduct of Ins advocate is defended by 
the editor as bemg withm the bounds of propriety 
and professional ctiquette We have no wish to 
enter upon the discussion of a question which has 
occasioned so much newspaper controversy, but we 
cannot help thinking that Mr Phillips’s true friends 
must regret the officious zeal which so recently forced 
the pamful question upon public notice 

The tnal of Damel M‘Naughton, for the murder of 
Mr. Drwomond, which is next m the scries, aflords 
a remarkable proof of the superior humanity and 
discretion of the present age. It was proved by 
mdubitable testimony, that the wretched man had 
committed the frightful crime under the mfluence of 
a fatal delusion, and he was properly acquitted As 
his counsel, Mr Cockburn, forcibly itimated, it 
would have been cruel and unjust to “visit one on 
whom God had been pleased to bring the heaviest of 
all human calamities—the most painful, the most 
appalling of all mortal ills—with the consequences of 
an act which most undoubtedly, but for this calamity, 
never would have been committed.” Full time had 
been allowed to procure the necessary evidence re- 
specting the state of the prisoner’s mund, and all the 
discoveries of modern science were ingeniously ad- 
duced by his eloquent counsel to illustrate the nature 
of the mysterious malady under which he laboured 
In the course of lis eloquent address, Mr Cockburn 
appropriately alluded to the beneficent changes which 
modern science had mtroduced in the treatment of 
the msane, and forcibly dwelt on the different forms 
of mental hallucmation. 

“Tt is known to all that 1t is but as yesterday that 
the system of treatment, which in past ages—to the 
eternal disgrace of those ages—was pursued towards 
those whom it had pleased Heaven to visit with the 
heaviest of all human afflictions, and who were there- 
fore best entitled to the tenderest care and most watch- 
ful kindness of their Christian brethren—it is but as 
yesterday, I say, that that system has been changed for 
another, which, thank God ' exisis to our honour, and 
to the comfort and better prospect of recovery of the 
unfortunate diseased in mind! It is but as yesterday 
that darkness and solitude—cut off from the rest of 
mankind like the lepers of old—the dismal cell, the 

of straw, the iron chain, and the inhuman scourge, 
were the fearful lot of those who were best entitled to 
human pity and to human sympathy, as being the 
victims of the most dreadfal of all mortal calamuties. 


i 


This state of things has passed, or is ing fant away. 
But in former times when it did ne ou will aes 
wonder that these unhappy persons were looked upon 
with a different eye. Thank God ! at last, though but 
at last, hamanity and wisdom pre penotrated, hand in 
hand, into the dreary abodes of these miserable beings, 
and whilst the one has poured the balm of consolation 
into the bosoms of the afflicted, the other has held the 
light of science over our hitherto imperfect knowledge 
of this dire disease, has ascertained ita varying cha- 
racter, and marked its shadowy boundanes, and taught 
us how, in gentleness and mercy, best to minister to the 
relief and restoration of the sufferer. 

“Science 18 ever on the advance; and no doubt, 
ecience of this kind, like all other, 1s 1n advance of tho 
generality of mankind It is a matter of science al- 
together, and we who have the ordinary duties of our 
several stations and the business of our respective avo- 
cations to occupy our full attention, cannot be eo well 
informed upon it as those who havo scientifically 
pursued the study and the treatment of the disease I 
think, then, we shall be fully justihfed in turning to the 
doctrines of matured science rather than to the maxims 
put furth in times when neither knowledge, nor philan- 
thropy, nor philosophy, nor common justice, had their 
tull operation 1n discussions of this nature” 


Contrast with the cucumstances of this trial—the 
calm deliberation, and respectful reference to the dis- 
coveries of science,—that of Bellingham, the assassin 
of Mr Perceval,—a parallel case 


* At five o'clock on the afternoon of Monday, May 
Lith, 1811, the Premier was assassinated by Bellingham 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, at the same 
hour on the followwunng Monday, the dead body of the 
AS8A8RIN fay es posed in the dissecting room’ Within 
seven days he had been examined before the magistrate 
and committed to Newgate, a true bill had been found, 
he had been tried at the Old Barley on the Friday, con- 
victed, sentenced, and executed at eight o’clock on the 
Monday morning that succeeded the murder a cruel, 
unrighteous, intemperate haste,—an eager thirst for 
retribution, not slaked certainly at the fountain of 
justice The fervour of popular excitement and indig- 
nation, which did not adnut of a calm and tranquil 
investigation into the state of the prisoner's mind, 
furnished unanswerable arguments for delay. The 
result of the trial might have been, Dea sees would 
have been, the same, but the judicial disgrace and 
national opprobrium that accrued from this intemperate 
haste would have been averted For the opinions of 
those best qualified to judge are still anxiously divided 
on the question, whether, under all the circumstances, 
Bellingham was a free agent, and responsible for his 
acts ” 


Mr Bellingham had been a Liverpool merchant, 
trading to Kussia, and had suffered a long imprison- 
ment in that country for a debt incurred through some 
unfortunate mercantile speculation. He had claimed 
redress for the supposed wrong through the British 
ambassador at the Russian Court, who, finding that 
he had becn treated according to the law of the 
country m which he had become a resident, declined 
to mterfere He was at last released, and returned 
to England burnmg with indignation. Regarding 
the British cabinet as responsible for his long mm- 
prisonment, he took his revenge by shooting Mr. 
Perceval, and then calmly surrendered himself to 
justice. Hhs conduct at the trial is thus descnbed : 


“On Friday, the 15th of May, he was tried at the 
Old Baulev. before Sir James Mansfield. Mr. Alley 


| hand, when he was told he might do his worst 


' insanity. 
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apphed for a postponement of the trial, and read an 
affidavit of Ann Bellitt, averring in direct terms the 
insanity of the prisoner, which was known to several 
witnesses at Liverpool and elsewhere He appealed to 
thé justice and humanity of the Court to let the tral 
stand over till they could be subpcenacd to appear. The 
Attorney-General, Sir Vicary Gibbs, greatly to his dis- 

credit, resisted the application, and declared 1m his bitter 
style, that the prisoner had displayed a masculine under- 
standing! The application was peremptorily overruled. 

Sur Vicary Gibbs, as if to exasperate their feelings, then 

stated to the jury a pathetic truth, ‘that the crime had 

been perpetrated against a man who, if sufficient life 

had been allowed him, after he had received his death- 

wound, would have employed 1t in breathing a prayer 

to heaven for the forgiveness of his murderer.’ The 

same mild spirit that would have uttered such a prayer 

would have anxiously desired the state of mind of his 
murderer to have been calmly investigated, that he 
might not be punished if he were irrational, and knew 

not what he did. 

‘“¢ Bellingham spoke for two hours, recapitulating his 
wrongs—six years’ imprisonment in Russia; yet Lord 
Leveson afforded him no redress He regretted that 
lord had not fallen by his hand instead of Mr. Perceval 
[A murmur of disapprobateon, we are told, ran through 
the court at this vindictive declaration | He had given 
notice at Bow Street he would take justice into his own 
He was 
obliged to the court for their setting aside the plea of 
Whenever he should appear before the tnbu- 
nal of God, he should be adjudged mnocent of wilful 
murder.” 


It was proved by one of the witnesses that Ins 
father had died msane, but Chief Justice Mansfield 
“declared that he saw no reason whatever for sup 
posing that the prisoner was an irrational and ure- 
sponsible agent,” and the jury at once convicted him 

The trial of the great naval hero, Lord Cochrane, 
for a conspiracy to defraud the Stock Exchange, in 
1814, 1s well described by Mr. Townsend, as one of 
the most pamfully mterestmg proceedings in the 
records of our crimmal jurisprudence. ‘After an 
anxious and repeated mvestigation,” he says, “of all 
the documents and circumstances connected with this 
strange case, the editor has arrived at a firm con- 
viction that the jury ought not to have convicted that 
gallant nobleman, whose uncle made him his dupe, 
and who lost all chance of an acquittal by the two 
cases bemg blended together” The defendants, 
eight m number, mcluding Lord Cochrane and his 
uncle, Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, were charged with 
“causing persons, disguised as officers, to pretend 
that they had arrived at Dover and Northfleet with 
expresses from France, on the mormng of Monday, 
February 21st, 1814, announcing the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, and the conclusion of the war” The 
principal agent m the hoax was a man named De 
Berenger, who, on the morning of the fraud, having 
just arrived in London from Dover with the pretended 
news, proceeded to Lord Cochrane’s house, where he 
changed the disguise which he had worn on the 
journey. This was the strongest circumstance of 
suspicion against his lordship. Mr. Cochrane John- 
stone was the “arch artificer’ of the fraud, and his 
clearly proved guilt of course prejudiced his nephew’s 
case. Party feelmg then ran high; and Lord 
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Cochrane having interfered in politics with something 
of a seaman’s heedlessness, was obnoxious to the 

powers. This was painfully evident at the 
trial. The Chief Justice, (Ellenborough,) who pre- 
sided, treated the defendants with marked seventy, 
and he went so far as to force their counsel to address 
the jury for the defence after twelve o’clock at mght,— 
an instance of judicial despotism almost without 
parallel. The counsel did not fail to represent to him 
the hardship of such a course, and the following 
dialogue ensued.} 


** With this evidence.. closed the case for the prose- 
cution. It was now past midnight , fifteen hours of along 
summer's day had been exhausted, and counsel and jury 
must have been sinking from fatigue. Under these 
circumstances, the counsel gave a not unreasonable inti- 
mation of their wish for an adjournment 

“ Mr. Serjeant Best 1 wish to apprise your lordship 
that I think 1t will be necessary for the defendants to 
call witnesses 

“ Lord Ellenborough. I should wish to hear your 
opening, and to get into the defendants’ case if I can, 
there are several gentlemen attending as witnesses who, 
I find, cannot, without the greatest public imconveni- 
ence, attend to-morrow. _ 

“ Mr Park The difficulty we feel I am sure your 
lordship will feel as strongly as we do, the faiigue owing 
to the length of our attendance here, but we will pro- 
ceed 1f your lordship desires 1t. 

“ Lord Elienborough. I would wish to get into the 
case so as to have the examination of several witnesses, 
upon whom the public business of certain offices depends, 
gone through if possible. 

“ Mr. Park I have undergone very great fatigue, 
which I am able to bear; but I would submit to your 
lordship the hardship upon parties who are charged with 
80 very serious an offence as this, if their case 1s heard 
at this late hour, and then a fresh day 1s given to my 
learned friend to reply 

“ Lord Elienborough. It will not be a fresh day, 
when you will be here by nime o'clock, and the sun will 
be up almost before we can adjourn, I will sit through 
1t 1f you require it rather than that. 

“ After this bnief colloquy counsel succumbed without 
further murmur or question, a memorable proof ot ihe 
iron sway with which Lord Ellenborough domuineered 
over his court. A more firm and manly resistance 
would not have disparaged the counsel, and might have 
secured the indulgence It would have saved one inno- 
cent client.” 


We have not space to analyse the evidence, but we 
think with Mr. Townsend, that Lord Cochrane’s par- 
ticipation in the fraud was at least doubtful. All the 
defendants were found guilty, and the sentence passed 
on the hero of the Basque Roads, a naval commander 
second only to Nelson in skill and mtrepidity, was 
vindictively severe. ‘‘ He was sentenced to pay a fine 
to the King of 1,0007, to be umprisoned in the King’s 
Bench prison for twelve calendar months, and ‘to be 
set in and upon the pillory, opposite the Royal Ex- 
change, in the city of London, for one hour, between 
the hours of twelve at noon and two in the after- 
noon’”? A motion was, however, made in the House 
of Commons relative to the latter part of the sentence, 

(1) It should be observed that at three o’clock im the morning, 
an the middle of the defendant’s case, the court adjourned till = 


and the counsel for the prosecution had the great advantage 
replying the next day, when the jury had been refreshed by & fow 
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and the ministers subsequently advised the Prince 
Regent to remit it, “the crime being too rare and 
too alien to the spirit of Enghshmen to appear to 
them umperatively to require such an exposure ” 

The tnal of the Wakefields for the abduction of 
Miss Turner, in 1827, was another cause celebre, which 
excited unusual interest at the time. A young lady 
aged fifteen, at a boardimg-school at Liverpool, was 
artfully decoyed away by strangers, under the pretence 
of a parent’s dangerous illness requiring her immediate 
return home; and then inveigied into a Scotch mar- 
niage by the false representations of the criminal bride- 
groom. The childhke confidmg mnocence of the poor 
girl, and the heartless, unprincipled conduct of the 
conspirators, appeared im all the details of the nefa- 
rious scheme, and imparted to the tnal a romantic 
interest. In order to prove the marnage, the Gretna 
priest was called as a witness. He was described as 
“a gentleman residmg at Springfield, near Gretna 
Hall,” and on his cross-examimation, proved that he 
had been engaged “im the traffic of making this sort 
of certificates” eight-and-forty years. He was upwards 
of seventy-five years old, and previously to his be- 
coming a “ gentleman” had followed several occupa- 
tions—that of a pedlar, or as he called it a “merchant,” 
amongst others He was thus re-examined by Mr. 
Scarlett, (afterwards Lord Abinger,) the defendant’s 
counsel — 

“ The re-examination of Mr Scarlett, though clever 
and amusing, failed to set up this performer of what he 
called wnregular marnages ‘It may be an unregular 
mode,’ he said, sturdily, ‘but 1t 18 mght still’ 

“ You married these in the regular mode, did you *— 
T married them as many a hundred has been married 
before , and I have been 1n the courts both in Edinburgh 
and in the city of Dublin, and my marriages have 
always been held good 


“ What form of words do you use ~-Well, you come 
before me and say— 

“ No, I don’t want to be married, but suppose any 
body did, I want to know what form of words are used 
Do you make any declaration between the parties — 
I ask them whether they take one another for man and 
wife before myself and two witnesses that 1s the mode 
in Scotland. 

“ Well, when they say that, do you make any decla- 
ration, or what do you do*—Why they embrace one 
another, and so and so 

“Tell us what the ‘so and so’ 1s. I don’t want to 
be married, but some of my friends here do, and they 
want to know the ceremony. What 1s the ‘so and so, 
what do you say After they take one another by the 
hand, I say, ‘ Now I declare you so and so’ 

“* What 1s 1t you declare? What are the words you 
use? ‘You declare them what*—I declare them to be 
man and wife before the witnesses, and so and so tha 
18 the Scotch rule.” : 


The bridegroom and his brother, who assisted in 
the plot, though ably defended by the “thirteenth 
juryman,” (as Mr Scarlett was commonly called,) were 
convicted of the conspiracy, and each sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. 

The trial of Mr. Moxon, the emment publisher, on 
an mdictment for blasphemy, in publishing a complet 
edition of Shelley’s works, has been selected by Mi 
Townsend, in order to introduce the splendid defence o 
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Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. Although, perhaps, too ornate 
nd elaborate for the appreciation of a jury, the specch 
was worthy of the gifted advocate’s high reputation, 
and deserves to be quoted as one of the most 
fimshed specimens of modern forensic oratory. The 
rrosecution, 1 may be recollected, originated in the 
‘ollowing circumstances Mr Lenry [ethermgton, 
a bookseller in the Strand, havmg been convicted of 
ling a blasphemous publication, and thereupon 
entenced to four months’ :mprisonmeut, adopted the 
design of becoming im his turn the prosecutor of the 
arious booksellers who sold the complete edition of 
3helley’s works, issued by Mr. Moxon. As the 
rigmal publisher of the edition, Mr. Moxon resolved 
0 bear the first attack, and lis trial came on in the 
Yourt of Queen’s Bench, m June 1841. The case 
aving been opened, and the publication of the work 
_woved, Mr Serjeant Talfourd commenced huis eloquent 
address, and thus impressively described at the outsct 
she nature of the poems which liad been selected for 
plosccution — 


“ The passages selected as specimens of the indicted 
itbel are found in a complete edition of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, a work comprising more than twenty thousand 
lines of verse, and occupy somcthing less than the 
three-hundredth part of the volume which contains 
them The book presents the entire intellectual history 
—true and faithful because traced in the series of those 
works which were 1ts events—of one of the most extra- 
ordinary persons ever gifted and doomed to illustrate 
the nobleness, the grandeur, the imperfections, and the 
progress of human genius, whom 1t pleased God to take 
from this world while the process of harmonising his stu- 
pe powers was yet incomplete, but not before it 
ad indicated 1ts beneficent workings.” 


Having foreibly dwelt on the necessity of a hberal 
riticism of the productions of genius, and alluded to 
the bold, and, (judged by a narrow standard,) almost 
impious speculations of our greatest epic poct, the 
advocate thus proceeded to vindicate the prosecuted 
poems from any- general tendency to inculcate princi- 
ples of atheism or impiety .— 


«Tf, however, these are considerations affecting the 
exercise of human genius on themes beyond its grasp, 
which we cannot discuss in this place, however essential 
to the decision of the charge, there 1s one plain position 
which I will venture to assert, that the poetry which 
pretends to a denial of God, or of an immortal life, 
must contain its own refutation in itself, and sustain 
what 1t would deny! A poet, though not one of the 
highest order, may ‘“‘link vice to a radiant angel ,” he 
may diffuse luxurious indifference to virtue and to truth - 
but he cannot inculcate atheism Let him strive to do 
it, and like Balaam, who came to curse, like him he 
must end in blessing! His art convicts him, for it 1s 
« Eternity revealing itselfin Time!” His fancies may 
be wayward, his theones absurd, but they will prove, 
no less n their failure than 1n their success, the divinity 
of their origin, and the inadequacy of this world to give 
scope to his impulses. They are the beatings of the soul 
against the bars of its clay tenement, which, though they 
may ruffle and sadden it, prove that 1t 1s winged for a 
diyiner sphere! Young has said,— 

« An undevout astronomer is mad ,” 
how much more truly might he have said, an atheist 
poet 1s a contradiction in terms! Let the poet take 
what range of associations he will—let him adopt what 
notions he may—he cannot dissolve his alliance with 
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the Eternal. Let him strive to shut out the vistas of NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


the future by encircling the present with :mages of ex . 
quisite beauty ; his own ‘eeang of ideal grace en disap- Two small volumes of poetry, their respective 
point him with eternal looks, and vindicate the immor- natures differmg widely as “Indus from the Pole,” 
tality they were fashioned to veil ! Let him rear temples have lately come under our notice. The most impor. 


and consecrate them to fabled divinities; they will ‘c ” 
indicate in their enduring beauty “ temples not, shade panes ra volumes, “Lays of Past Days, by the 
with hands, eternal in the heavens!” If he celebrates “thor of “ Provence and the Rhone,” brings before 


the delights of social intercourse, the festal reference to us, for the first time m a collected form, sundry 
their fragility includes the sense of that which must metrical facetiue over which we have enjoyed many a 


endure ; for the very sadness which tempers them speaks 
the longing after that “which prompts the eternal sigh.” enskes laugh in the pages of Blackwood, Bentley, and 
If he desires to bid the hearts of thousands beat as one ©*€r magazines, while, together with these mirth- 


man. at the tonch of tragic passion, he must present “the provoking stanzas, are to be found some longer 
ure in the istant,”—show in the death-grapple of ms taking more nearly of the ballad style 
contending emotions a strength which death cannot de- oid ae (much as we reiuite m some of ais 


stroy-—vindicate the immortality of affection at the 
sioment when. tho oween paises of life are closed COmicalities,) a lugher degree of artistic skill and true 


against it ; and anticipate, in the virtue which dares to poetical feeling than the perusal of their lighter coa- 
due, the power by which “mortality shall be swallowed /réres had prepared us to expect Of these graver 


up of life!” The world is too narrow for us Time 1s 
too short for man , and the poet only feels the sphere aay a ballad alas * ios eee i id peur 
more inadequate, and pants for the “ All hail hereafter!” 0st won upon our admiration, from its terse style 


with more urgent sense of weakness than his fellows’” and harmomous though unpolished versification, and 
At the conclusion of this glowmg speech, m which ‘he manly, vigorous, frank manner im which the hfe- 
the lawyer and the poet put forth all his strength, the like characters work out the stking incident on which 
personal character of the defendant was thus slightly the chief interest of the tale depends A most cunous 
glanced at; and our readers will admire with us the 22eCcdote, founded on fact, 1s embodied im the “ Squire’s 
exquisite taste and consummate art displayed by the Dream,” while equal scholarship and humour are to be 
advocate in this part of his address found in the elegy of the poet Catnachus on Zgidius, 
and in the polyglot verses m praise of Mz Harrison 


“¢Tt has been fairly conceded that Mr Moxon isa 
most respectable publiahar , one who has done good Ainsworth In aspecies of prefatory dedication to Miss 
service to the cause of poetry and wisdom; and one who Maitford, the Author assigns as one of his reasons for 


could not intentionally publish a blasphemous work “rushing into print,” lis “dishke to go down to 
without treason to all the associations which honour posterity as a mere ‘ portrait of a gentleman’ m the 


his life Beginning his career under the auspices of 
Rogers, the eldest of a great age of poets, and blessed family picture-gallery Thus, in order to figure m 
with the continued support of that excellent person, who the family tree as decently as a good average dean or 


never broke by one unworthy line the charm of moral post-captam,” and to prevent his bemg summed up by 
= Meats gag hapa eben ne has er associated jing possible great-grand-childen as follows— 

: ts, all 
habe erat veces acuees embrace! ae ee He hved in Berkshire, and studied at Oriel, 


parties, all classes, and whose genius shed new and : ; 
pleasant lights on daily hfe, with Southey, the pure And of him we've really no other memorial,”— 


and childhke in heart, with Colendge, in the hght of he has collected Ins “ disyecta membra” from the 
whose Christian philosophy these indicted poems would gorners of periodicals into which fate had pitched 


assume their true character as mournful yet salutary d th it j a ad 
specimens of power developed imperfectly im this them ; rejomed the precious morsels , and a very go 
world; and with Wordsworth, whose works, so long figure do we consider them to make when carefully 


neglected or scorned, but so long silently nurturing stitched together, and “neatly bound im cloth.” 
tastes for the lofty and the pure, 1t has been Mr. The second work we proceed to notice, “ A Dream 


Moxon’s privilege to diffuse largely through this and ; 
other lands, and with them the sympathies which link ; of Tasso, and other Poems,” by Walham Braulsford, 


the human heart to nature aud to God, and all classes | although in every respect the complete antipodes of 
of mankind to each other.’ ” the volume we have just discussed, possesses much 
The trial of Mr O’Connell, for eonspiracy, in 1843, “ modest ment” of ifs own Its author, (for some 
and that of Mr. Sth O’Brien, for high-treason, m time a contributor to “SHanrs,”) 1s evidently 9 dis- 
1848, occupy a considerable space m Mr Townsend’s ciple of the modern school of poetry; but while hs 
volumes, and we may add that several other pro- bold flights of magmation and delicate touches of 
ceedings of great political interest are inserted, which pathos remmd us not unpleasingly of parts of Tenny- 
will always retain a certam value from the ght they son and poor Hood, his good taste prevents his out- 
throw on contemporary history. Heroding Herod by attempting to follow the meteor 
Since this notice was penned, we have learned by course of Mrs Brownmg, or the Delphimian ravings 
the public newspapers that the learned editor of these of that prince of mystics, her most transcendental 
volumes—distimguished by his private virtues no less spouse. Among our especial favourites we may men- 
than for his literary attainments—a scholar and a tion, “The Forsaken Home,” parts of “The Dream 
gentleman, as well as an able lawyer—has passed from of Tasso,” “The Grave in the Village,” “The De- 
amongst us, in the prime of hfe, widely and deeply thronement of Summer,” and “The Lament of Ororic. 
regretted. Mr. Brailsford has only to write carefully, and select 
good models for style and metre, to attain a very pro- 
minent place among the poets of the day. The good 
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taste, religious feeling, and unexceptionable morality | “‘ beside himself,” rather do we see that he ‘ speaks 


of this httle volume render it a very fit book to place 
in the hands of young people who may be sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate it. 

* Latter Day Pamphlets.” Edited by Thomas 
Carlyle. The third of these remarkable publications 
is entitled “ Downing Street.” 

Like its two predecessors, ‘“ Downing Street ” 
seems to us to be in every way worthy the repuga- 
tion of the Author; nor can we comprehend the 
reason of the violent objection, still less of the 
indiscrimimating, vituperative outcries, raised against 
them im certain quarters of the literary world, from 
which something hke justice, 1f not generosity, should 
be looked for. That the “ Latter Day Pamphlets ” 
should not be exactly to the taste of “ the milion,”— 
that they should, indeed, be cavzare to it,—1s not asto- 
nishing; but it ts astomshmg, and much to be 
regretted, that those whose task 1t is to teach “ the 
million” should make such mistakes as they have 
done in the matter. 

That they do not recognise mm these addresses 
to the British nation, something more than a violent 
and altogether absurd tirade agamst the existimg 
state of thmgs, that they do not find in them 
anything but matter for contemptuous disappro- 
hation or superficial laughter,—1s unreasonable, and 
consequently, surprising, mm men who ought to know 
better Upon what principle can a thoroughly-under- 
standing reader of “ Sarto Resartus” and “ The 
Past and Present ” esteem these as the writings of a 
Philosopher and a Truth-Teller, and at the same time, 
thoroughly understandmg the “ Latter Day Pamph- 
lets,” mmveigh against ¢hem, as the ravings of a lunatic, 
or the dangerous falsehoods of a passion-blinded par- 
tisan? We venture to assert, that Carlyle has said 
nothing yet, mm his “ Latter Day Pamphlets,” which he 
has not said before m his other works, either positively 
or by umpheation, or which cannot be proved to be in 
accordance with them. In these he has only taken up 
certam pomts of his system of philosophy, and applied 
them with heart-stirring energy 1n the consideration 
of some very important political and social questions of 
the time There is something uncandid, ungenerous, 
and ungrateful, m turmmg round to jeer at a man 
whom we have hitherto looked upon with reverence, 
as our superior, endowed by heaven with genus to 
teach us what truth he can discover on the earth,— 
there 1s something worse than ungrateful, we say, m 
turnmg round upon him, to jeer, or to question his 
Sanity, or the purity of his motives, when he begins 
to say ihmgs which we find hard to understand, or 
Unpleasant when understood. 

We do not contend for the infallbility of this or 
any other gemus, we, ourselves, do not hold 
Mr Carlyle to be a genius of the first order, but 
that he has genins, as few in this age possess, 
We thmk no one will deny, and we are ready to fight 
fo the death in support of our belief in the “ Sanity 
of irue Genius” ‘We cannot see any evidence m 
these “ Latter Day Pamphlets,” that Mr Carlyle is 


forth the words of truth,” and the most noble and 
ignoble Festuses would do well to lay aside their 
preconceived notions of what should and should not 
be spoken upon certain public questions of tho day, 
and listen to what it shall seem fit to Mr. Carlyle to 
utter about them. A respectful hearmg he 1s entitled 
to, from all cultivated persons, as a thinker and an 
honest man, whose will to tell the truth may, mm their 
opinion, sometimes exceed his power of seemg it, but 
who will tell what “ he troweth” if he speak at all. 
In “ Downing Strect ” there 1s less startling clo- 
quence, less astounding, home-striking apostrophe 
than m “ The Present Time ” and ‘* Model Prisons,” 
and, at a first hasty reading, 1t appeared to us to be 
less brilliantly executed The tone 1s quieter, but on 
a second reading, we are inclined to prefer 1t to the 
other two, much as we see to admire in them. It 1s 
not our intention to cniticise the contents of this 
Pamphlet, but, for the bencfit of those among our 
readers who may not have read it, we will subjoin a 
sample or two. Let them judge how much of false- 
hood and extravagant nonsense there 1s in these. 


** In every ship, I say, there must be a seeing pilot, 
not a mcre hearing one! Its evident you can never 
get your ship stcered through the difficult straits by 
persons standing ashore, on this bank and that, and 
shouting ther confused directions to you. ‘ Ware that 
Colonial Sand-Bank' Starboard now, the Nigger 
Question ! Larboard, larboard, the Suffrage Movement ! 
Financial Reform, your Clothing-Colonels overboard ! 
The Qualification Movement, Ware-re-re Ielm-a-lce, 
Bear a hand there, will you! Hr-rr, lubbers, 2mbeciles, 
fitter for a tailor’s shop-board than a helm of Govern- 
ment, Hr-7-r’ And so the ship wriggles and tumbles, 
and, on the whole, gocs as wind and current drive No 
ship was ever steered, except to destruction, in that 
manner _ I deliberately ray so, no ship of state either. 
If you cannot geta real pilot on board, and put the 
helm into his hands, your ship 15 as good as a wreck. 
One real pilot on board may save you , all the bellowing 
from the banks that ever was, will not, and, by the 
nature of things, cannot. Nay, your pilot will have to 
succeed, 1f he do succeed, very much in spite of said 
bellowing , he will hear all thatand regard very httle of 
it, in a patient, mild-apoken, wise manner, will regard 
all of 2¢ as what it 18.” 


Surely ¢ha¢is not very nonsensical , still less hes — 


“ True, nevertheless, 1t for ever remains, that intellect 
18 the real object of reverence, and of devout prayer, 
and zealous wish and pursuit, among the sons of men; 
and even, well-understood, the one object. It is the 
inspiration of the Almighty that giveth men under- 
standing For, 1t must be repeated, and ever again 
repeated till poor mortals get to discern 1t, and awake 
from their balefu) paralysis, and degradation under 
foul enchantment, ‘ That a man of Intellect, of real 
and not sham Intellect, is by the nature of him, hke- 
wise, inevitably a man of noblencss, a man of courage, 
rectitude, pious strength , who even, because he is, and 
has been loyal to the laws of this universe, is initiated 
into discernment of the same, to this hour a missioned 
of Heaven, whom if men follow 1t will be well with them ; 
whom if men do not follow, 1¢ will not be well. Human 
Intellect, 1f you consider 1t well, is the exact summ: 
of Human Worth, and the essence of all worth-ships and 
worships is reverence for that same. This much gur- 
rises you, friend Peter, but I assure you 1t is the fact, 
and I would advise to consider it, and to try if you, too, 
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do not gradually find it so. With me it has long bee! 
an article, not of ‘ Faith’ only, but of settled msighi 
of conviction, as to what the ordainments of the Make: 
in this Universe are. Ah! could you and the rest of us 
| get to know 11, and everywhere religiously act upon 1 
as our fortreth article, which mcludes all the othe 
thirty-nine, and without which, the thirty-nine are gooc 
for almost nothing, there might then be some hope fo 
us ! In this world there 1s but one appalling creature 
the stupid man considered to be the missioned 
Heaven and followed by men” 
e It 


And then we come to the mam difficulty. 

wisdom alone that can recognise wisdom” ‘Ay 
there’s the rub!” ‘Whois there that can recogms 

real intellect and do reverence to it, and discriminate 
it well from sham intellect, which 1s so much more 
abundant and deserves the reverse of reverence? H: 

that himself has it” A melancholy fact 


“ What method, then, by what method? ask many 
Method, alas! 'T'o secure an increased supply of Human 
Intellect to Downing Street, there will be evidently no 
quite ‘ effactual’ method but that of increasing the 
supply of Human Intellect, otherwise definable as 
HumanW orth, in society generally, increasing the supply 
of sacred reverence for it, of loyalty to 1t, and of life- 
and-death desire and pursuit of 1t among all classes, if 
we but knew such a ‘method!’ Alas, that were simply 
the method ‘of making all classes servants of Heaven, 
and except it be devout prayer to Heaven, I have never 
heard of any method! To increase the reverence for 
Human Intellect or God's hght, and the detestation of 
Human Stupidity or the Devil’s darkness, what method 
is there? ¥ o method, except even this, that we should 
each of us ‘ pray’ for 1t. instead of praying for mere 
scrip and the like, that Heaven would please to vouch- 
safe us each a little of 1t, one by one! As, perhaps, 
Heaven 1n its infinite bounty by stern methods gradu- 
ally will? Perhaps, Heaven has mercy, too, in these 
sore plagues which are oppressing us, and means to teach 
us reverence for heroista and human intellect, by such 
baleful experieace of what issue imbecility and parlia- 
mentary eloquence lead to.” 

Fortunately, as we believe, for thinking men in 
England, Mr Carlyle 1s about the last man m the 
kingdom to abstain from speakmg when he thinks fit 
to speak, merely because what he says may not meet 
with general approval. He can wait to be understood. 

In the * New Downing Street,” which is the title 
of the fourth of these pamphlets, we have further 
proof of this. It is, we think, the best of the set; 
the most satisfactory—the most complete The stern, 
grim humour m the following passage, which deals an 
annihilating blow at the “ ducal individual” whom the 
Protectionists honour, will raise a hearty langh in all 
well-constituted minds, because it 1s supremely funny 
and supremely just :— 

“ As for the Protectionist jargon, who in these earnest 
days would occupy many momenta of his time with that ? 
‘A eostermonger in this street, says Crabbe, ‘ finding 
lately that his rope of onions which he hoped would have 
brought a shilling, was to go for only sevenpence hence- 
forth, burst forth into lamentation, execration, and the 
most pathetictears. Throwing up the window, I perceived 
the other costermongers preparing impatiently to pack 
this one out of their company as a disgrace to it, if he 
would not hold his peace and take the market rate for 
hig onions. I looked better at this costermonger. ‘To 
mi astonished imagination 3 star and garter dawned 
upon the dum figure of the man; and I perceived that 
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here was no costermonger to be expelled with i i 
but a sublime, goddess-born, ducal. individual; whom’ 
forbear to name at this moment! What an omen! 


Nay, to my astonished imagination there dawned still 


ot, the trade of Owning’ land in Hagiand onghs wot ta 
of, the trade of o i 
bully us for drink-money just rae ia aan 
The “Stump Orator” is not so good as we ex- 
pected to find it, yadging only by the first part. The 
on is, that theres no second part; no reverse of 
the picture given here. It is itself an eloquent piece 
of “Stump Oratory ;”’ a something which is not true, 
because it is only half the truth; and 1s calculated to 
mislead and amaze weak minds. Because words have 
been misused, 1s that any argument m favour of total 
silence? Surely Mr. Carlyle has allowed ns anger 
against vain and foolish talkers to carry him too far, 
There are “Stump Orators” traly; men who speak 
what will move the multitudes to their own purposes 
without any regard to the truth, or justice, or pro- 
priety of the things said, who speak only that they 
may show how well they can talk there are also 
“Stump Writers,’ thousands of them, who do the 
same thmg m print But 1s, then, all eloquent speak. 
ing that moves the heart of a multitude, or of a select 
few, to be stigmatized as Stump Oratory? Were 
Isaiah and St. Paul—lower still, Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and Burke,—were they mere charlatans > Would ther 
silence have been better than ther speechP Not 
while man remains constituted as he 1s, can we believe 
that cloquent speech that comes from the heart and 
goes to it, 1s a thing to be despised or lightly spoken 
of—or that it should be spoken of at all without 
remembermg that all the other God-given faculties of 
mankind would be well-nigh useless without it A 
dumb human race would be, as far as we can judge 
now, not what we call Auman, 1t would be much more 
like drutal, since, by speech and its symbol, writing, 
all the acquirements of one generation are transmitted 
© the succeeding ones. As to the expression of 
thought im writmg, Mr Carlyle’s argument, taken as 
t stands here, declares that Homer and Plato, Shak- 
speare and Goethe, would have done better xoé to 
write. We know well that Mr. Carlyle does not 
mean this, but he should “avoid all appearance of 
evil” by lettmg the whole truth appear. Having 
aid many true things about the unprincipled abuse 
of words, he should have said the true things that 
are to be said in favour of the glorious gift of speech! 
A word spoken in season, how good is it! We wish 
Mr. Carlyle would dilate a little on that theme. The 
epreciation of oratory, and passionate writing ™ 
general, scarcely comes well from so great a master 
ff the art of word-wielding. Having entered this 
wotest against the pamphlet, as a whole bonsideratiou 
f the subject, we must assure our readers that they 
will find here an admirable view of one side of it, 
side which requires carefyjlooking at, in these 
Jays. The following sente worth pondering on, 
as a truth not well ised. ‘*Do you want & 
man no? to practise what he belisves P—then encourag’ 


‘im to keep often speaking it in words.” 
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